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REPORT 


OF THE COMMITTEE OF GRIEVANCES OF THE ASSEMBLY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
FEBRUARY 22, 1757. 


Ix obedience to the arder of the house, we have drawn up the beads of the most important 
eggrievences thet occar to us, which the people of this province with great difficulty labour under ; 
the many infractions of the constitution (in manifest violation of the in 
charter, the laws of this povines. and of the laws, oragos, and custome of our mothercounlry) 
and other matters; which we a] call aloud for redress. They are a 
Firat-—By the royal charter (which hes ever been, ought to be, end traly is the principel and 
invariable fandamental of this constitution) king Charles the Second did give and grant unto 
William Penn, his heirs, and assigns, the province of Pennsylvania; and also to him and 
heirs, and his or their deputies or lieutenants, free, full, and absolute power, for the good a 
happy government thereof, to make and enact any laws, according to their best discretion ; 
and with the advice, assent, and approbation of the freemen of the said country, or of their dele- 
gater or deputies; for the raising of money, or any other end sppertaining to the public state, 
Peace, or safety of the said county. By tho words of this grant, it is evident, that full powers 
reer ie tan depcthes cal Teiorats of Wiles Pras eed tis belo er commu ween ee 
peuple in framing laws for theur protection and the safety of the province, according to their best 
discretion ; independent of any instractions or directions they should receive from their principals. 
And itis equaly obvious to your commits, that the ope of this province and thet represents: 
tives were interested in thin royal grant; and by vine there bave an origina ight of git 
non inherent in them; which netther the proprietors nor any whatsoevor can divest 
them of retain oF sidge witnou' maaikely rilaion sad deaoroeg the le wpirit, and de- 





sign of this grant. 
‘Nevertheless we unfortunately find, thet the proprietaries of tus province, of this 
cacved fundamental of oar rights and liberties, have wo abridged anil roticied thelr info and pro 


sent governors discretion in matters of legislation, by their illegal, impracticable, and unconstita- 
tional instructions and prohibitions ; that no bill for granting aids and eupplies to our most gracious 
sovereign it ever #0 rensonoble, expedient, and neceasary for the ¢ of this his mejeay's 
colony, vafoty of his people) unlear it be agreecble thereto, cen moet wid his 

by means whereof the many ScnsddaesAle runs of money wlich Seve Been fired fr those a 
pores, hy the assemblies of thie province (ever anxious to maintain hia honour and rights, bay 
Len roses to to the great encouragement of his mayeaty’s enemies, and the imminent danger of 
oe hovaaly ite seo of bly the ssid 
Secondly—The reprepresentativea we people, 18 yenersl seven met, by virtue of the sai 
voyal grant, and the charter of privileges granted by the aid Williaa Peon and law of this 
province, have Fight to, and ought to enjoy all the powers and privilege of an, amemnbly, aceon 

ing to the rights of the free-born subjects of Engiand, and as is usual in any of the plantations 
in Amencs: [also} it is an indnbitable and now an incontested right of the commons of England, 
to grant sids und supplies to his majesty in any manner they think most eany to thamnelves and 
the people; and they {alvo) are the sole judges of the measure, manner, and time of granting 
and raising the same. 

‘Nevertheless the proprictaries of this province, in contempt of the ssid royal grant, proprietary 
chatter, and law of thar colony, designing 10 rubvert the fondamentols of this constitution, to 
deprive the assembly and people of their rights and pnvileges, and to assume an arbitrary and 
ee aucal power coer te Lbsiee al otees of Bio menjong» Hage exigent [ave oe peceuined 
the governors by the despotic instructions (which arc not to be varied from, and are particularly 
directory fn the framing and passing of money bile and vopplies tv hix amyenty, as to the mode, 
measure, and time), that it is impomsible for the essembly, should they lose all eense of their moat 
essential rights, and comply with those instructions, to grant eufficient aide for the defence of this 
ine majesty’s province from the common enemy. 

Tlardly—In pursuance of sundry acts of general asemoly, approved of by the caown, and) « 
natura) right inherent in every man antecedent to all laws, the assembles of this province hare bad 
the power of disposing of the public moneys, that huve been raised ior the encouragement of trade 
sad ropport of goverment, ty the interet money arin by the loan of the tlle of credit wd 
the excise, Io vert of thane sameye wat eves pail .by the Proprictaries, or ever raised on their 
extates; and cerafore they can have ne pretence, of night to a voice in the disposition of them, 
‘They have ever been sppiied with prudent frugshty to the honour and advantage of the public, 
and the king’s immediate service, to the general approbation of the people: the eredit of the 








Yo obtan an infitute vanety of purposes by a 
fow plan principle w tho characters of nature 
As the eye 16 affectid wo u the understanding 
olyerts at adutance strike us according to their 
dimenaons or the nesstiy of light rene a 
them , near according to thetr novelty ot 
ity, as they are mn motion of at rest it w the 
mune with acuony 4 batile 1 all monon —e hero 
‘all glare, wiule such umages are before as we can 
attend to nodung cl Solon and Ly curguy would 
make no figure in the same Kene with the hing of 
Prowia and we are at present so lust in the mil 
tary e ramble on the conunent neat us* m which 
itinust be wonlesed we «re deeply interested that 
we have scarce time tw throw a towards 
Amenca wheie ¥< havo alo much at stake end 
where iCanywhcre our nccoart must be made 
up at last 

We love w tare more than to reflect and to be 
andolenily amused st our Jesure rather than ¢om 
matt the smallest frespam on our pauence by wind 
ang a painful tedious maze which would pay us 
an nothing but knowledge 

Bat then a» there are some ys which can find 
nothing marvellous but what we marvelously great 
‘wo there are others which arc cqually disposed tw 
marvel at wast mo marvtllously litle end w 
can denve 1% much entertainment from the: mi 
«Toa ope in exarauung a mie as Dt — in wer 
— the geography of the moon ot meusarmg 
‘the tal of @ comot 


Let this serve aa an excuse for the author of 
heoe sheets rf he needs any for bentowing them 
fon the tranvechons of avolony ull of late hardly 
inenuoned i our annals in pomt of estedush 
ment one of the last upon the Brush bat, and m 
powntof rink one of the must subordinate ws being 
not only sulyect m common with the rest to the 
crown but abo so the clanns of proprietary who 
thinks he does them honoar enough m qoverning 
them byaeputy consequently mich farthes re 
moved from the epal cyt ‘bo auch the more ex 
posed to the pressure of self interested instruc tious 
Considerable however a» most of them fur hap 
puns of sutuation fertility of soil product it 
‘valuable commits number of mhabitants ship- 
pug smuount of exportation latitude of rights and 
Oy feges and every other requunte for the bung 
and well bemg uf society ind more conudersble 
dan any of them all forthe celenity of ts growth 
unasesied by any homan he |p hot the vigour and 
‘virtue of us owsl ex<ctlent conshtation 
A fother and lis faruly Vu latter umecd by cn 
terest and affection the former to be rev: for 
‘the wislom of his mstitutons and the 
use of his authority wos the finn it was at first 
Presented mn Those who were only ambitious of 
Tepowe found w here «md 18 none retumed with 
ao ovil report of the land numbers followed all 
partook of the keavcn they found the commun ty 
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NTRODUCTION 


still wore the same equal fare, nobody aspired 
nobody was o reseed mniustry Was eure ol profit, 
ge of tateem and virtue of veneration 
‘An amaming landlord strongly disposed to won 
Vert fee tenants anto abject vassals and to rea; 
what he dai not sow commana 7 and abet 
‘a few desperate end designing de} t8 on 
Devons ule aod en he athe al ht have sane 
‘enough to know thar nght and spint enough wo 
defend them combed us onc man eguinst the 
said landlord and hi encroa! ments m the form 
at has sunce asst 
‘Aud surely toa nation horn to lberty Uhe this 
hound to leave it uumpoired a» they received 1t 
froin their falhcrs wi perpetuity to thew heurs and 
uterested in the colmervaticn of 1m every ap 
pendage of the Bria einre the part dla of 
such a comest cannot he wholly mdiffer 
On the contan, at » easohable to tw a the 
fint workings of power against hber the 
natural ‘eBoris of Tinbuased men to eee them 
selves against the first approaches of oppreanon 
nue have a capnivauing power oor every man of 
‘sensibility and discernment amongst us 
Liberty it seems thrives best in the woods 
Amerua best culuvaiy what Germany brought 
‘And were it not for certain way campari 
sun hard to be su the pleasure arming 
from such # reve ‘would be without el 
In the feu ls of Florence 1corded by Machin 
vel we fil more to lament ai} lew to prone 
Srarce cat we bebeve the first crucens of the an 
Gent republics h d such pretenmons to «onadera 
hon though 0 tuehly celebrated m ancient story 
‘as 10 ourselves’ we need no longer have te 
‘Course 10 the late glorious stand of 
Pirkaments to evate our emulation 
Tia known Custom among farmers to change 
i com from seavcn to weason for the <ahe of 
‘the bushot and m cave the wisdeun of the 
ld comdescend to make tht lke expen 
in another shape fiom hence we moay Teatt 
Wlather to repr for the proper speriea 
ita. not however to be presumed that such os 
have long been a tomed to «guard the colo 
‘nies in genera! as only 80 many fancies on 
‘the council board the board of trade ond the 
hoard of customs or 9s 9 hot bed for causes job+ 
other pecumary emoluments and as bound as 
eff ctually by instruchoas as by laws can be pre 
‘valed upon to comider these priniot rintice with 
‘amy degree of respect 
Dersion on the contrary must be the Jot of hum 
who umseines 11 mn the power of the pen tn net 1% 
lustre upou them and indignation there for dar 
mg to a-eert and maintain the mdependency inter 
hagirerd m their constitetion phic h now i horan 
te become an improper ingredient fore to 
he excised away 
But how centecnptithy soever thes gentlemen 
may talk of the colonies how cheap soever they 
my hold their avsembhes or how insignificant the 
i eal pen com 
rat praciple principle notwithstanding 
‘Courage wrdom integnty and honour aie not 
te be meanuted by the sphere amined them fo ort 


ut by the tne they undergo and the vouch 
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FRANKLIN’S WORKS. 


AN HISTORICAL REVIEW 
OF THE 
CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tus constitution of Pennsylvania ix de-) Penn, and the commendable desire of bts son 
rived, first, from the birthright of every Bri- | to enlarge the British empire, to promote such 
‘tush subject; secondly, from the ‘charter | useful commodities as mght be of benefit to 
granted to William Penn by king Charles IT, | it, and to civilize the savage inhabitants. 
and thirdly, from the charter of privileges —_ In the third section, which constitutes the 
granted by the said Willan Pennas proprieta- said William Penn the true and absolute pre 


ry and governor, in virtue of the former, to the 


troemen of the said province and territories; vi 


being the last of four at several periods issued 
uy the sume authonty. . aie 

‘The birthright of every British subject is, 
4u have a property of his own, in his estate, 
person, and reputation ; subject only to laws 
roacted by his own concurrence, either in 
verson or by his representatives: and which 
birthright accompanies him wheresoever he 
wanders or rests; so long as he is within the 
pale of the British dominions, and is true to 
tis allegiance. 

The royal charter wat pried to William 
Tenn in the beginning of the year 1681. A 
most alarming period! The nation being in 
2 etrong ferment ; and the court forming an 
arbitrary plan; which, under the countenance 
of a small standing army, they began the 
same year to carry into execution, by cajoling 
*ome corporations, and forcing others by quo 
warrantos to surrender their charters: 20 
that by the abuse of law, the disuse of par- 
Yiaments, and the terror of power, the king- 
dom became in effect the prey of will and 
pleasure. 

The charter governments of America had, 
befice this; effidete pace of refuge to the 
persecuted and miserable; and, as if to en 
large the field of liberty abroad, which had 
been eo mucrilegiously contracted at home, 
Pennsylvania even was made a new 
asylum, where all who wished or desired to 
be free might be so for ever. 

‘The basis of the grant expressed in the pre- 
einbla = ‘the merits and polar of admiral 

On 


prietary of the eaid province, there ie a sa- 
‘ing to the crown, ofthe faith and allegiance 
of the raid William Penn, his heirs and or- 
signs, and of all other proprietaries, tenants, 
and inhabitants of the satd province, as #]so of 
the sovereignty thereof, 

The fourth, professing to repose special 
trust snl corer in the fidelity, Loran 
justice, ident cireumspection of th 
faid Poan, grants to him and hs howe, and to 
bis and {teu deputies, Sree, fal, and absolute 
power, 1 good government 
of the exid country, toordain, make, and enact, 
and under his or their seals, to publish any 
lawe whatsoever, for the raising of money for 
public uses of the said province, or for’ any 
other end appertaining either unto the public 
state, peace, or safety of the sud country, or 
unto the private utility of particular persons, 
uccording to their best dbscretion; by ant 
with the advice, assent, and approbation of the 
freemen of the ead country or the greater 
part of them, or of their delegates and depu- 
ties, to be axsembled in such sort and form, as 
to him and them shall seem best, and as often 
as need shall require, 

By the fifth, the sid William Penn is im- 

and euthorized to erect courts of 

jicature, appoint judges, and admmister jus- 
tice in all forms, and carry all the laws so 
madeas above, into execution, under the pains 
in expreseed ; provided the ead Jaws be 
consonant to reason, and not repugnant or cun- 
trary, (but as near as conveniently may be) 
the lavsand statutesand rights 


to 
of Eogland; with « saving to the crow in 








2 FRANELIN'S WORKS. 


case of appeals; for this reason doubtless, | that they do in any sort withstand the same: 
that in case any act of injustice or oppression | and, on the contrary, enjoins them, to be at all 
was committed, the party injured might be' times uiding and assisting, as was fitting tothe 
eure of redress. ssid William Penn and his heirs, unto 

‘By the suxth, which presumes, thst in the | the inhebitants and merchantsof the province 
government of so great a country, sudden ac- | sforesaid, their servants, ministers, factors, 
cidents might heppea, winch would require a | and assigns, in the full use and fruition of the 
remedy before the freeholders or their dele- benefit of the said charter. 
gutes could be asecmbled to the making of And in the lest place, a Provision is made, 
Jaws, the said William Penn, and his heirs, by the king’s epecial will, ordinance, and 
by themselves or their magistrates duly or-, command, that, in case any doubt or ques- 
dained, are impowered to make and con-(tion should thereafter ence arise, con- 
stitute ft and wholesome ordinances, from teeming the true sense or meaning of any 
time to time, as well for the preservation of | word, clause, or sentence contained therein. 
the peace, as for the better government of | such interpretation should be mede thereof’ 
the inhabitants, under the same proviso ta end allowed in any of his majesty’s courte, ax 
‘that above, regarding the laws, and ao as that | should be adjudged most advantageous end fi- 
the wid andinances be not extended in any‘ vourable to said Wilden reat his heirs 
eort to bind, change, or take away the right | and assigns; provided always, that oo inter- 
or interest. of any person or pda hay for eae be dmnitted thereuf’ by which the 
1m their life, mombers, frechold, goods, or allegiance due to the crown may suffer any 
chattels lice or dimunution. 

And to the end, that neither the said Wil- whole consists of twenty-three sec- 
liam Penn or his heirs, or other the planters, tions; of which it is presumed, these ere the 
owners, or inhabitants of the said province, most materinl, They are penned with all 
mays ‘by misconstruction of the power afore- | the appearance of candour aud simplicity 

|, through inadvertency, or desiga, gt 3 so that if craft hed any thing to 
from their faith end allegiance to the crown, | do with them, never was craft better hid. As 
the seventh section provides, that e transcript | little is left au possible to future instructions, 
or duplicate of all laws, so made and publ: and no where is there to be found the shadow 
ed as aforesaid, shall within ire years after ofa pretence, that such instructions should be 
the making thereof, be transmitted and deli- laws, All ia equally agreeable to law and. 
vered to the privy council for the time being: reason, the claims of the crown and the rights 
ind if declared by the king in council, incon-|of the subject; nor, indeed, would the grant 
‘aistent with the sovereignty or lawful prero- "have been valid if it had been otherwise. The 
ative of the crown, or contrary to the fatth words legal government are words of great 
and allegiance due to the legal government significancy.—No command of the king's isa 
of this realm, shal) be adjudged void. legal command, unlesa consonant to law, and 

‘The said Wiliam Penn 1s aleo obliged to authenticated by one of hie sesls:—the forms 
have an attorney, or agent, to be his resident of office in such case providing, thet nothing 
representative, at some known place in Lon- illegal shall be carried into execution; and 
don, who is tu be answorable to the crown for the officer himself being responmble to the 
any nuedemeanour committed, or wilfol de laws in case of yielding a criminal obedience, 
fault or neglect, committed by the mid Penn _It would therefore be a waste of words te 
uguinat the lawe of trade and navigation; and show, that the crown is limited in all act= 

defray the damages in his majesty’s courts | and grants, by the fimdamentals of the con- 
ascertained ; and in case of future, the go- | stitution; and that, as it cannot alienete any 
vernment to be resumed ond retained till pay- | one limb or joint of the statc, so neither, on 
meat lng been made ; without any prejudice ' the other, can it establish any colony upon, or 
however in eny respect to the andoldera or contract it within a narrower scale, than the 


mbabitants, whoare nv to be affected or mo- subject is entitled t the it charter of 
Josted thereby. Envland. aan ne 


His majesty, moreover, covenants and 
grants to and with the said William Penn, in| strument as this should be the growth of an 
the twentieth section, for himself, his heire| arbitrary court, it is equally sn, that the 
snd successors, at no tune thereafter, to im- | king's brother, James, duke of York, (after- 
bose or levy any tax on the inhabitants in warda the most unhappy of kinge) was at the 
any shapes unless the same be with the con rebound, e party in it; for it seems, the right 
sent of Proprietary or chief sree to all that Road of land now called the ter- 
assembly, or by act of parliament in Titories lvania, was, by a prior grant, 

‘On pam of his highest displeasure, he also vested in him ; and, in August, 10, he as. 


| . But if it is remarkable, that such an iu- 





commands al] his officers ministers, that si; it by his deeds of feoffinent to the suid 
they donot presume at any time to attempt liam Penn. 
any thing to the contrary of the premises, or it may also be inferred, thet the mid Wil- 
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tiam Penn had been as diligent in collecting but a treble vote. One third of them was, 
a number of proper adventurers together, es at the first, to be chosen for three years, one 
in obtaining the necesmry authorities from third for two years, and one third for one 
ithe crown: for in the interval between the year; in such manner thet there should be 
charter and the grant, he made use of the an ennval succession of twenty-four new 
provisional powers given him by the sixth members, &e. The general assembly was at 
section of the former, to pass his deed of first to consist of all the freemen, afterward: 
settlement under the title of “ Certain coat of two hundred, and never was to exceed five 
tions, or concessions, agreed upon by William hundred. 
Penn, proprietary and governor of Pennsyl- ‘The lawsagreed upon in England were in all 
vania, and thove who ave the adventurers ead forty; partly political, pextly moral, and part- 
purchasers in the same province.” ly economical. ‘They are of the nature ofan 
‘This, however, contains only rules of set- original compact between the proprictary ara! 
tlement, and of trade with, and treatment of the freemen, and as such were reciprocally re- 
the Indians, &. with the addition of some ge- ceived and executed. 
neral injunctions for preserving of order and But in the following yeer the scene uf cr- 
keeping the peace, agrecatle to the customs, tion being shifted from the mother couutry {a 
usages, and Jaws of ngland. the colony, the deportment of the J Jegitstor 
In the next year following, Mr. Penn was shifted too. Less of the man af God now 





printed and published asystem of government, appeared, and more of the man of the werle. 
Linder the flowing ttle, to wit, "The frame "One point he lad already carriet) again, 
of tho government of the province of Penn- the inclination of his followers: namely, the 


sylvania in America: together with certain reservation of quit-rents, which they hod te- 
Jaws agreed upon in England, by the governor monetrated against as a burden in itself, anc, 
and ¢hvers freemen of the aforesaid province. added to the purchase-money, was without 
To be farther explained and confirmed there tin any other colony: but be artfully 
by the first provincial council, if they ace ishing the two capecities of proprir 
meet.” tary and governor; and insinuating, that «+ 
At the head of this frame, or system, isa vernment must be supported with eplendon: 
short preliminary dicoares'part of which and dignity, and that by this expedient the 
serves to give us a more lItvely idea of Mr. would be exempt from other taxes: the 
Penn preachr-g in Gracechurch-strect, than | took, and the point was carried. 
wwe derive tiv.a Raphoel’s Custoon of Pauli ‘To unite the subtlety of the serpent wit’ 
prenching ut Athens: aaa man of concience the innocence of the dove is not so casily 
e sets out; asa man of reason he proceeds, | done as said. Having in this instance ex 
and as a man of the world he offers the most ' rienced the weight of his credit and the powcr 
plausible conditions to ail, to the end that he ' of bis persuasion, he wee no sooner Sande’, 
“might gain none . ‘a = he formed a ae scheme Se oiling 
‘wo paragraphs of thia discourse, the peo-! the province with the territory, though it 
ple of Pennsylvania ought to have for ever | does not appear he was Tapert authorize! 
before their eyes: to wit, 1. “ Any govern: ime to do, and to substitute another frame o: 
anent ia free to the people (whatever the, ent in lieu of the former, which bay- 
frame) where the lawa nile and the people | Ing answered the great purpose cf inducement 
are a party to those laws: and more than this ' here at home,* for collecting of subjects, hy 
1s tyranny, oligarchy, ot confusion.” ‘2 “'To! was now inclined to render somewhat more 
support power in reverence with the people, | favourable to hiraself m point of government, 
and to secure the people from the abuse of; Of much artifice we find him accused (by 
power, that they may be free by their just ' the provincial asoerably of 12, ime re 
‘imself}) in 











obedience, and the magistrates honourable for sentation addressed to the whole 
their just’ administration, are the great ends | course of this proceeding ; whether justly or 
of all governmnont.” not let the world determine. 


This frame consisted oftwenty-fourarticles, ‘They tell him, for example, in so meny 
and masoured very strongly of Harringtonand words, « That we find by the minutes of the 
his Oceans. In the governor and assembly and other papers, ar well as living 
of the province, in the form of a provincial witnesses, that, soon after thy firet arriied 
council, (always io being and yet always here, thot, having obtained the dule's grant 
changing,) and general scoombly, tho go- for the three lower counties [the terrilory that 
ernment was placed. By them conjunctive. isto my] prevailed with the people of the pre 
ly, all laws were to be made, all ap vi ite in legialati 
ted, and all public affairs ; y 

ventytwo was the number this council a subtle contrivance and ortifice, laid deeper 
‘was to consist of: they were to be chosen by than the cencities of some could fathom, or 
the freemen; and, though the governor or hia 
deputy was to be perpetual president, he had — ~ Eogtand, where tls Review was first published 
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the circumstances of many could admit them 
time then to consider of, a way was found out 


to lay aside that, and introduce another char- revolted, 


ter, which thou completed in the year 1683.” 
At a place et Chester, in December, 
1692, the freemen both of the province and 
territory were convened; bat those of the 
province having, by election, returned twelve 
persons to serve for each county as members 
of the provincial council, were mduced toac- 
company that return with significations and 
Petitions by their sheriflé, &c. importing that 
because of the fewness of the people, their in- 
ability in estate, and their unskilfulness in 
roatters of government, their desire was, that 
the twelve so returned for each county, might 
serve both for provincial council and 
assembly ; that is to say, three of each twelve 
for members of council, end the remaining 
nine for assembly-mnen ; with the sume powers 
and privileges granted by the charter or 
frame of government to the whole: and ac- 
cording to these significations and petitions of 
thems, en act of settlement was drawn up 
and passed, in which, after the said charter or 
frame has been artfully mentioned as one of 
those probatic 
cil and assembly might be altered at ples- 
sure, the model of the suid council and assem 
bly eo reduced 18 adiaitted; the persons so re- 
turned are declared and en: to be the le- 
gal counci and assembly ; the namber of the 
said council is fixed at three persons out of 
each county for the time to come; the nuni- 


tionary taws, which by the coun- i 
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beachinir provid that Lsimengiefteat crown bad 
assumed that government, or the people there 

or refused to act with us in legisla 
tio, es they often did, that then the said se- 
cond charter should become impracticable, 
and the privileges thereby granted of no affect: 
tothe province, because the representatives of 
the lower counties were equal in number 
with those of the province, and the charter re- 
quired a greater uumber than the province 
bad, or by charter could elect for members of 
council and assembly ; and our numbers, by 
‘the charter, could not be increased without the 
revolter’s consent.” 

In the interval between this session at 
Chester, in December, 1682, and the next at 
Philadelphia in March and April, 1683, Mr. 
Penn, notwithstandi ing the act of settlement, 
farnished himself with another frame, in part 
conformable to the first, in part modified ac- 
cording to thesaid act; and in part essentin|- 
ly different from both: and concerning this 
‘again, the assembly of 1704, in their repre- 
sentation aforesaid, thus freely ex, te 


with the proprietary : to wit, 
“The vouves which we find upon record, 
ing the people to of that second 


charter, were chiefly two, viz. That the num- 
ber of representatives would prove burden- 
some tothe country: and the other was, that, 
in regard thou hed but a treble vote, the 

ple, through their unskilfulness in the I 
of trade and navigation, might pass suin> 
laws over thy head repugnant thereunto, 





der of’ assembly-men for each ix reduced to which might occasion the forfeiture of the 
+x; aud, after a variety of farther regulations, king's letters patent, by which this country 
the sad charter or frame is wulemnly recog- | wes granted to thee; and wherein is a clause 
sused and nevepted: as if with these altere-! for that purpose, which we find much relied 
tions and amendments it was understood to | upon, and frequently reed or urged in the as. 
he complete. sembly of that time; and security demanded 

Phe act for uniting the province and the }by thee from the people on that account.” 
temtory humbly brsought, ws it is therem|*As to the first motive, we know that the 
specified, by the deputies of the said territory, | number of representatives might have been 
way also paswed at the same time and place; very well reduced without a new charter : 
2 virtue of which all the benefits and advan- | and as to the laws of trade, we cannot con- 
tiges before granted to the provincials, were | ceive that a people 20 fond of thyself for (their, 
equilly counnunieated to both; and both from governor, and who saw much with thy eye: 





‘ut titne were to be as one people under one 
and the same government. 

Of this act, however, the provincial assem- 
bly of 1704, in the representation to their pro- 
prietary bofore cited, complain in the terms 
flowing + 

 Andas to the coaveniency of the union of 
the province and lower counties, we cannot 
gainsay it, if the king hed granted thee the 
government @s the duke had done the soil: 
‘hut to our great grief and trouble, we cannot 
find that thou had any such grant; and ifthou 
had, thon would not produce it, often 
requested so to do: therefore we take it the 
harder that thou, who knew how precarious 
thy power was to govern the lower counties, 
should bring thy province into such a state 





in those atlaurs, ahould, against thy advice and 
cautions, make laws repugnant to those of 
trade, and so bring trouble and disappointment 
upua themeelves, by being a means of sus- 
pending thy. administration; the influence 
‘and hopes of thy continuance therein, 
induced them, as we charitably conclude, ti. 
emberk with thee in that great and weighty 
affair, more than the honour due to pereons in 
those stations, or any sinister ends destructive 
to the constitution they acted by. Therefore, 
we see no just cause thou hed to insist on 
such security, or tohave a negative upon bills 
to be passed into laws in eral essemblies, 
since thou had by the eaid cherter (pursuant 
to the nahn as) aren of the king’s 
Netters patent ) formed those awem- 
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blies, and, theroupon reserved but a treble the proprietary power as might awe the ma- 


vote in the provincial couneil, which could not jority into tary measures. 
be more injurious to thee than to the people, Pon Join White the former speaker, who 
signed the letter from the assembly to Mr. 


for the reasons aforesaid.” 
And again, afterwards; s¢ Penn, concerning the misdemeanours of More, 
“Thos was the first charter laid aside, con- wesno sooner returned for the county of New- 
trary to the tenor thereof, and true intent of castle, than he was thrown into prison, and 
the first adventurers; and the second charter by violence wrested out of the hards of the 
introduced and acce the as. assembly, after he had been brought up to 


by 

sembly held at Philadelphia, in the first and 
second months, 1633, where thou solemnly 
testified, that what was inserted in that char- 
‘ter was solely intended by thee for the good 
and benefit of the freemen of the province, 
and prosecuted with much earnestness in thy 
spirit. towards God at the time of its compo- 
sure.” 

Tn less than three years afler Mr. Penn's 
arrival in the province, and when it began to 
wear a thriving face, a dispute between lord 


iphia by habeas corpus. ‘The said 
governor also fading thet the raid assembly 
was not of the proprietary complexion, and 
that they were disposed to open the ression 
with a discussion of grievances, found pre- 
tences for several days to evade giving them 
audience, all either frivolous or groundless ; 
and in the mean time, left no stone unturned 
to temper the council to his own mind; and 
then by their concurrence, tornake a suitable 


upon the assembly. 
Baltimore, proprietary of Maryland, and hins, ‘Tho assetsbly, however, sot only retained 
furnished him with a pretence to return to’ their firmness, but also took care to leave the 
‘England ; leaving the government to be ad- two following memorials of it in their mi- 
ministered by five commissioners of state, nutes: to wit, 
taken out of the provincial council, the re- May 14, “That whercas this assembly 
mainder of that council, and the general as- have attended here for several days, and have 
sembly. sent several messengers to the governor and 
James II, wasnow on the throne: Mr,Penn council, appointed to confer with the members 
was attached to him closely by obligations, if ofamembly according to charter: and wherca- 
not by principles: that prince's impolitic plan the mid messengers have given this house to 
of restoring the Roman ritual by universal understand, that they were answered by the 
toleration, seama to have been almost inspired governor, that there was not a full council to 
by him: inthe king’sdispute with the fellows receive them : und, wheroas this house being, 
of Magdalen college, Mr. Penn wasan active well assured, that there is, and hae been, for 
instrament on his majesty’s behalf. not without these two days last past, a competent numbtr 
some injurious imputations to himself: and of members in town, ready to yield their at- 
for some years after the revolution, hed the yet several of the seid members 
ynisfortune to lie under the euspicions and the have not been hitherto permitted to sit in 
frowns of the government. council, to the great detriment and grievance 
His nureling-colony was yet in the cradle, of the country: therefore, we desire, 
while it was thus deserted: consequently these grievances may be epecdily redi 
stood in need of all expedience to facilitate and our liberties inviolably preserved." 
its growth, and all preservatives against dis — May 15. “That no person who is commis- 
orders. sionated or appointed by the governor to re- 
Disorders it actually fell into. which are ceive the governor's fines, forfeitures, or reve- 
still to be traced in the minutes of thoir as- nues whatsoever, shall sit in judgment in any 
sembliés: one More in particular, ‘we find court of judicature within this government, in 
impoached by the assembly before the pro- any matier or cause whatsoever, wherca finc 
vincial council, of misdemeanour in tenseveral or forfeiture shall or may acerue to the po- 















articles, and, in_a letter to the proprietary, 
signed by John White, speaker, ¥ j 
iring and corrupt minister of state. 


vernor. 
‘On the last of these twodays, and previous 
to the last of these votes, the governor a 


naan @ 
We fad the assembly and provincial coun- length favoured them with the meeting desir- 
cil at variance about their respective powers ed; and thereat made a speech, in which are 

und privileges; what is more extraordinary the following remarkable Baragraphs: viz. 
stll, we find the proprietary, in 1636, requir- I suppose you have been formerly ac- 
ing and enjoining his said commissioners to quainted with the reasons and necessity of 
chasolve the frame of government by his late the proprietary’s absenting himself so long 
charter constituted ; and they not bemg able from you as till the fate revolutions in Eng- 
to carry this point, we find, in December, 1688, land; he hath frequently evidenced hisstrong 
a deputy-governor appointed, captain John desire above all things to be restored to you: 
Biackwa who, like = practised man, setout what hath hindered of late, we have from the 
with oomsaneir Se sow dissensions divers reports of things raneacted in Engieiid, 
ing 


the freemen, and miaking sich a dip of which require we should wait for their 
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rendered more certain ; and, inthe meantime, should be , they could not take effect 
strive in our prayers, that the Lord, who go- among us as till his pleasure should be 
verns this universe, will do it in his wit therem declared; I came toa resolution with 
and good will, towards all hissuffering people, in myself, of observing them in the course of 
and ourselves in particular, my government, as e0 many rules and instruc- 
“T suppose, gentlemen, you expected some tions given me by my master, as far asJ should 
bills should have been sent down to you from find and judge them not contrary to the laws 
the provincial council, for yourconsideration, of Fngland, and in supplying the want or te- 
before your coming up and passing them into fect in your Iaws by the laws of England, 
Jaws af this meeting. Divers reasens night which faliere wil be most grate to our 
why none were; acquaint you with superiors in , especially at this time, 
some of them: viz, aod will be as usefill among oureclyes, there 
“1, The honourable proprietary, for rea- being no other way occurring to my under- 
sons known to himself, hath given, positive di- standing whereby youmay receive the benefit 
rections for letting all the laws drop or fall, of them: and in this purpose I am seady, un- 
except the fundamentals, and afterwards for less you should otherwise advise, until by bet- 
calling together the legislative authority, to ter information out of England, we shal! be 
poss such of them, or others, es they should led out of these state ere.” 
bee fit for the future; which is my fall inten- The assembly answered, among other 
tion to do a ings, as follows: viz. co 
2. The honourable proprietary, being by «We heartily wish that thy design in com- 
his patent from the king, authorized by him- ing hither, with all imaginable respect to our 
velf, hia heirs, &c. with consent of the free- governor and inhabitant here, may be pur- 
men, to make, and under his seal to publish, sued accordingly with suitable meacures; 
necessary laws for the guod of the people; and we cannot but have fest opinion of our 
which had never been done with ell requisite worthy governor's tender regm the people 
circumstances, whilst himself was here: and | here, that as he will justify no unbecoming 
without which, L inust doubt whether what ‘ behaviour in us towards his representative, su 
were passed, or should hereafter be passed, we hope he will vindicate no unlawful or ri- 
Lave thatdue sanction or establishment which gid procedure aguinst us. As toour governor's 
Jaws require j and finding the great seal, under absence, we are very sensible that, as it may 
which they should pass, was not to behad, the he to his disappointrient, soit is extremely tu 
keeper thereof refusing to allow the use of it our prejudice. Were we in expectation of re- 
in any cases by direction, I therefore look- ceiving bills from thee and the council as for- 
el upon it as labour in vain to attenspt it. merly; to the reason thou art pleased to give 
“3. The preacnt posture and alteration of why none are scat, that the proprietary and 
affairs in England ; the uncertainty touching governor hath given directions for Jetting ali 
the condition of the proprietary himself, Iawe drop or fail, we are credibly inform. 
hus power: and the fears of what dangers ed, tlat afterwards he was well pleased they 
might ensue, as well to lim as ourselves, in should stand; and al] the laws made here 
passing and confirming laws of such a nature, since his deperture, were sent for his perusal, 
as would have been approved of m this con-|and none of them, to our knowledge, in the 
Juncture of affairs, forbad it. least declared void by him; neither do we 
“4. The animosities and diseensions which conceive that he hath any reason so to do. 
were here amongst you before] came, ani “As to the establushnient of laws, we ea- 











huve been lately revived amongst the mem- 
bers of the provincial council, by the endca- 
youre of some, as to their proceedings in thet 
rervice, lundered their agreement in couneil, 
as todoing any thing; insomuch 1 I wascon- 
stramed, for love and peace stke, upon that 


and the other foregoing consideration, to du | the said laws, and the kee 


mus them from farther attendance on that ac- 
count. 

“3, An expedient occurred to me, of less 
danger to us all: viz, thet 1, being by m 
commission, as aforesaid, referted for my 


and instructions to the laws then in being, and 


pected nor aimed at any higher sunction than. 
was used in the governor's time; butin case 
bills had been prepared and promulgated ac- 
cording to charter, and had pesed by us into 
Inws, and the great seal had been necessary 
and the same duly required to be applied ic 

r relused the 
tame, then we might justly Hare sucb refi 
eal: but as to the way thou mentions, that 
our tery and governor is authorized by 
himeelf, and with consent of the freemen, to 
make laws, and under his veal to publish 
them, and not in the granted way of the char- 


which had been, as well by the proprietary as ter and act of settlement; as we do not de- 
people, approved and owned as such, whilst he sire, so our are, that no laws of that 
was amongst you here, and observing that be make will be tmposed upon us: and had we 
had reserved the confirmation and dis made laws at this time, as formerly, we ques- 
ling of what lews should be made in his 2b- tion not but that they had been 2s inoffensive 
sence, to himself; eo that if any were or in the present conjuncture, as afore: and we 
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ep rel lpalrnperr pr 
clared or adj e pri 
Pee eer 
force, according to the true intent and mean- 


ing 
“As (or the charge of enimosities and dis- 
sensions i before thy coming here, 
it is wo gener, thet we can make no other 
answer than that in matters of government, 
our apprehensions were otherwise, the end 
of good government being answered, in that 
power was supported in reverence with the 
People, and the people were secured from the 
abuse of power; but for what thou mentions 
to have been renewed since amongst the 
members of council, we leave them to an- 
swer. 
* As to the expedient proposed, of thy go- 
verning this province and territories, by such 
of the Inws as were made our proprie- 
tary and governor went hence, which thou 
shalt judge not contrary to the iaws of Eng- 
Jand, we conceive no such expedient can be 
consistent, with our constitution, without the 
concurrence of the council, according to such 
methods ns have been heretofore used in le- 
ire, and what course of government is 
otherwise, will be ungrateful and uncertain 
to us, for how far the Jaws of England are to 
be our rules, is declared by the king’s letters 


patent. 

“ As tothy assoring us, thy just compliance 
with us, in hat we fi Bone desire, 
we take it kindly, and do desire that our mem- 
bersof council may be permitted to sit, accord- 
ing to oor former request.” 

‘he governor finding himself thus steadil; 


‘opposed, bad 





had recourse to another piece 
practiec, which wasto prevail on certain mem- 
bera to withdraw themselves from the house: 
the house, on the other hand, voted this to be a 
treachery, and farther prepared and presented 
the following request to the governor: viz. 

“To the governor and council, sitting at 
Philadelphia, the twentieth day of the third 
month, 1689. 

“ We the representatives ofthe freemen of 
Pennsylvania, and territories thereof, in as- 
sembly met, being much disuppointed in our 
expectation ‘io not finding any bills prepared 

promulgated by you for a further cancur- 

rence; and perceiving three members daly 

elected to serve in council (in whose wisdom 

and faithfulners we much confide) too 

Kept out; and that @ member of cur own, is 

treated with great rigor and severity in the 

time of assembly, and not allowed to be with 

us, thongh most of us have known hin to 

bave been serviceable thersin these several 

years: we (being under a strait in these con- 

siderations) do request your tender regard of 

our grievances already presented, and of our 

answer presented to the governor in council, , 
to his speech delivered to us there ; and we : 


7 
do desire, you do not go to diamiss us until 
we are received, and righted in our just com- 
plaints: and that we be not dis 3 in 
charging before the provincial suck 
persons ar members whom we can with gre 
probability make a] to be ill rimusters 
Ped ehicPaatboce of the present arkitrarines, 
in government; and who are men unworthy 
aa We conceive, to be much consulted with, 


and unfit to be chief magistrates—What we 
purpose to do herein, sball be orderly, speedi- 
Jy, and within bounds.” 


Tt does not appear that this request met 
with any regard, or that the proprietary inte- 
rest gained any ground in the asserablies held 
the two subsequent years: and in the year 
1693, the king and queen assumed the pu- 
vernment of the colony into thelr own ands: 
under what in virtue of what manage 
ment, Whether to gratify any displeasure con- 
ceived against Mr. Penn, of in concert with 
him, is not specified. 

Colonel Fletcher was appoil 
of New York and Penni i 
the same commission, equal powers and 
prerogatives in both provinces: es if there 
‘was no such thing ase charter extant. 

‘This commission of his was, also, accompa- 
nied with a letter from the queen, counter. 
signed ingham, requiring him, es governor 

Pennsylvania, to send such Or axniat 
ance in men or otherwise, for the security of 
the province of New York against the at- 
tempts of the French and Indians, as the can- 
dition of the said colony would permit, as gi’ 
the will of the freemen was no longer 

To the assembly, however, this royal visite: 
thought fit to communicate both his commis- 
sion and her majesty’s said letter. But then 
it was an amembly widely different rom thet 
‘appointed by their charter. Instead of sia 
members for each of the six counties, those of 
Philadelphia and New Castle were reduced tu 
four and the rest to three; difference 
eixtecn : and, as an act of grace, hisexcellency 
dispensed with the oaths of such as made it a 
point of conscience not to swear ; and accept- 
ed a written ion and declaration of al- 
legiance, before established in their stead— 
‘Whether 0 strauge an innovation was open- 
ly and specially complained of or not, the ae- 
sembly had nevertheless the spirit to 
their session with the followmg resolution, 
which passed nem. con. “That the Jawa of 
this province that were in force and practice 
before the arrrival of this present governor, are 
stiJl in force: and that the assembly have a 
right humbly to move the governor for » con- 
‘tinuation or confirmation of the samo.” 

roe nino ntprmrore he wile of theirs 2a 
their to him, and not unartfally sntro- 
duced it under the umbrage of an insinuation 
thst the king and queen hed thought fit to 
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uppoint him to be their governor, because of which they thought proper to return him = 
the ebeence of their i ; but derived , vote of thanks. 
no benefit from it: for the bluntly! Noria it much tobe wondered et, that men 
told them, “he was sorry to find their desires taken by surprise, out of the bands of their 
grounded upon #0 great mistakes:” aiding iend the proprietary, and exposed et once to 
these emphaticel expressions “the absence of @ wrestling-match with the crown, which 
the proprietary is the least cause mentioned they hed never had immediate transac- 
in their Imajodties letters tent, inet ma. tions rit aloes eerie bed fared 
jestics asserting i right liberties cou! fy Tat 
See, ek iguanas the norieee Thee. lenat hak of not heiUing thet at al 
are reasons of greater momont: as the ne- There was, however, a party among then. 
glects and miscarrmges in the late adminis- who having drawn up « petition of right, 
tration; the want of necessary defence claiming and desiring the use and benefit of 
against the enemy; the danger of (the pro- two hundred and three laws therein specified, 
‘vince must be understood) being Jost from the 28 in ali respects consonant to their charter, 
crown.—The constitution of their majesties’ and none of them annulled by the crown in 
government and thatof Mr. Penn's are in di- consequence of the power reserved to the 0- 
veel opposition one to the other : if you will Mg cf would hear of no abatement ; and 
be tenacious in stickling for thi, it is plain | who had credit enough with the assembly to 
demonstration, use what words’ you please, obtain the sending a to the governor, 
tnt indeed you decline the other: signifying, “that it waa the sense ani ex- 
‘The assembly again, not to be wanting in) pectation of the assembly, that agprievances 
duty to the king and queen, nor consistency to | ought to be redreseed before any bill of supply 
themselves, admitted their anjsten’ right of] ought to pass.” ; 
government to be indubitable; but not| And here their hearts failed them: for the 
low themselves to be under any mistake in governor having returned the bill sont vy 
:elavion to the Proprietary’s absence. ‘And With the message which he hed proposed 
“othe other reaons rendered, (said they in! amendments to, without any specifications of 
het Fommmperecon) for the sopercod our! put thes those amendments me © tobe, with the 
ictary’s governuncy, wea ing answer, “that the ul 
areloundedos minnioreatons? fr the sou {have no sosoun tthe amendmenta of tne ii, 
of justice were open in all counties in this got) they came in a full house before him to 
yernment. and justice duly execated from the | give the last sanction to the laws ;" and far- 
highest crimes of treason and murder to the , “that he saw nothing would do but an 
d@ormining the lowest difforence about proper-| annexion to New York.” ‘The menace car- 
ty, before the date or arrival of the governor's j ried the supply. , 
commission, Neither do we apprehend, that When the bill for granting it was however 
the province was in danger of being lost from sent up, they notonly sent up the roll of their 
the crown, although the government waa in laws with it, but also gave that part of their 
the bands of some whose principles are not order the first place in their books, 
Jor war: and we conccive, that the present They further “Resolved, nem. con. that 
governancy hath no direct opposition (with all bills sent to the governor and council ir 
Tespect to the king’s government here in ge- order to be amended, ought to he returned te 
ueral) to cur proprietary's William Penn, this house, to have their farther approbatio:, 
though the exercise of thy authority at pre- upon such amendiwents, before they can has 
rent supersedes that of our said propriatary: their final assent to pass into laws.” 
nevertheless we readily own thee for ourlaw- And they did not join with their 
ful governor, saving to ourselves and those committee of ten in the following paper, thry 
whom we represent, our and their just rights suffered it to be entered in their books, Li 
and privileges.” ‘way of protest on their bebalf: to wit, 
Proceeding then to business. they voted a“ We whose names are hereunto subscri~ 
supply; but inclined to have their laws con- ed, representatives of the freetnen of this pr 
firmed and their grievances redressed first: vince in assembly, do declare, it is the nt 
accordingly, they gent up a committee of ten, doubted right of this house to receive back 
‘with the book of their laws to the governor from the governor and council all such bills 
for his acceptance and ratification: and,after 3s are sent nog their approbation or amenc- 
a long debate between him, assisted by five ments: and thet it is as necemary to know 
of his council, and them, which was termi. the amendments, and debate the eame, as the 
nated on his side somewhat equi he body of the bills: and that the denial of that 
sent two of the said council to assure the right is destructive to the freedom of mak- 
house, in his name, of his confirmation of all inglews And we alao declare, it isthe right 
the said Inws (excepting one relating to chip. of the assembly, thet, before any bill for sup- 
wrecks) during the ‘é pleasure: plies be presented for the last sanction of a 
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law, aggrievances ought to be redreased. 
‘Therefore, we, with protestation (saving our 
just rights in assembly) do declare, that the 
‘azeent of such of us, aa were for sending up 
the bill this morning, was merely in rT 

tion of the governor's speedy pure, but 
that it should not be drawn info example or 
precedent for the future. Davin Luoxn,” &. 

‘And concerning this whole period, we find 
the freemen in assembly met for the year 
1704, thus farther expostulating with their 
proprietary, in the remonstrance already more 
than once referred to: to wit, “ But what thou 
and they (the five commissioners of state) could 
not effect in that behalf, was performed by 
colonel Fletcher in the year 1693, and then 
we were brought under the immediate direc- 
tion of the crown, but with commands for him 
to govern us by the laws of the country: and 
although both the Jaws and charter had been 
Jong before transmitted to thee, in order to 
get the late king's (James) approbation there- 
of, which we insisted upon, and urged that 
they were laws till disapproved, yet thou hav- 
ing sent no account whether they were ap- 
proved or not, we were forced to comply with 

im, and accept of such as he pleased: but 
the charter he totally rejected.” 

Before he set out for New York, he did 
however give written sanction to the laws 
required; and the next year’s assembly proved 
notwithstanding: ‘to be of the same leaven with 


‘This ansembly had been summoned by the 
writs of the lieutenant-governor (Mar! ) 
and when met in a hamour to stete and re- 
drees the grievances of the colony, found them- 
selves precluded from acting by an order from 
Fletcher for their adjournment. 

‘That, therefore, they might make the most 
of two days, they appointed a committee of 
grievances; and having received their report, 
agreed upon a remonstrance to the governor 
thereon, containing e complaint of their being 
sent for only to be dismissed ; asserting the 
right of the house toadjourn themselves; and 
among several other particulars, calling upon 
the governor #0 to exert his power and au- 
thority, that cases determined by juries might 
not be unduly avoided by determinations in 
equity ; that to prevent arbitrary assessments 
and the dismtisfaction they gave rise to, the 
justices of the peace might consult with, and 
be directed by the approbation of the several 
grand juries; and that the money raised by 
the last assembly might be properly applied 
and properly accounted for to the present at 
their next sitting. E 

Their rightof adjourning themselves having 
‘been admitted, they met accordingly towards 
the end of thenext month—-Governor Fletcher 
‘was by this time returned to them in person 
and in the opening of his speech, 

a Handente apology for not meeting them be- 

Vou H... 


also in some of the 


fore ; urging the necessity of a sudden jour- 
ney’ to Alba to endeavour at reolaiming th the 
five nations of Indians, hitherto the allies of 
England, but now concerted with the: Be. 
vernor of Canad sgninst Us; sid he 

brought the papers which passed at the con- 
ference “Fith him, fo their sntiefetion 
that their Indians would be next forced into the 
same fatal confederacy ; that he had seen with 
his eyes, a large tract of cultivated land about 
Albany, which bad been abandoned by the in- 
habitants, rather through the unkindness of 
their neighbours in refusing them assistence, 





than by the force of the enemy: prayed, that 
those who shut their st a distant 
might not find it at their own doors; 


ener two provinces of Jersey for the aids 
they had sent ; and concluded thus, “ Gentle- 
men, I consider your principles, that you will 
‘not carry arms, nor levy money to make war, 
though for your own defence ; yet I hope you 
will not to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked: my meaning 1s to eupply thoee In- 
dian nations with such necessaries as may in- 
fluence them to a continuance of their friend- 
ship to these jinces. And now, gentle- 
men, if you will consider wherein J may be 
tusefal. to you, according to the tenor of my 
commission, in redressing your grievances it 
have fay, ou ahall find me ready to act 
bike rales of loyalty, with a true regard te 
ul and property,’ 
appears to have been most remark 
able in this session, was a dispute between tho 
governor and the house stout «money bi: 
alleging it was inconsistent with his trust 
to pass the bill, because they had named col- 
Jectors therein, which seemed to derogate 
from the confidence reposed mn the king’s 
officer appoint to collect the last tax; and 
upon some answer to the queen's 
iii ae une 
cerning it; atonce adhering to their 
bill, and desiring it might not be rejected on 
the first of those accounts; since they could 
not but assert their undoubted right to a] 
priate as well as raise money, grecable te 
the privileges heretofore granted them, the 
practice in England, as well us in that and 
ighbouring colonies ; 
und that as tothe receiver, when their appro- 
priations had been answered, he was to dis- 
pose of the remainder os the governor and 
The aoa pressed for th 
governor sti eir answer 
to her majesty, instead of giving them the ea- 
tisfaction desired ; and the said answer prov- 
‘ing to be @ remonstrance, he dissolved then. 
Of the next sessions the accounts are ex- 
tremely imperfect. We find, indeed, by 
course of minutes, that a joint committee ot” 
the council, at the requisition of the govern- 
or, bad several meetings, to consider of the 
queen’s letter, the governor's demands there- 
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on in his speech, and an act of settlement ; 
that an answer fo his speech was drawn up 
and sent to the governor, together with an act 
of sotilemont; that the messengers on their 
return, reported, they had delivered both, and 
were told the governor end council had no 
farther business at present; and that after 
several adjournments, being met in committee. 
and in high debate, their attendance was re- 
quired by the governor in order to dissol 
them. 

That the demands made upon them, in 
tue of the queen's letter, were the subj 
these debates, is more than probable: and 
60, it will follow, that their want of will 
power to comply with them was the cause of 
their dissolution, 

‘| In the your 1008, being the next year fol- 
lowing, Markham. once the proprietary’s se 
cretary and clerk of the council, and of late 
Hentecan wernor, summoned the next as- 
sembly, as lieutenant to the proprietary now 
Palnteied in the government; and af their 
meeting, recommended governor Fletcher's 
rpeech at the opening of the New York as- 
sembly, thoreby to excite the charity of Penn- 
eylvansa, m relieving the poor indians, whose 
corm and provusiuns had been destroyed by the 
French: and the sense of the house upon it 
was, by way of message, thue communicated. 

« Whoreas the nor has been pleased 
‘to convene us, by bis writs, although not in 
the form? of our chartor, as we could desire, 
we have obeyed the same, and considered 
whet he has laid before us, viz. an answer to 


a 
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should disprove the same, that then the 
said aetehould be void, and no ways prejudi- 
cial to him or the people in relation to the va- 
lidity or invalidity of the said charter.” 
% this expedient the house uoanimousty 
agree. A bill of settlement, and a mouey 
were thereupon ordet prepared ; 
gulaficr ‘some temperament, reported, agreed 
to, . 
"The money bill was for raising three tn 
dred pounds for support of government, a1 
relieving the distressed Indians 
the act of settlement, the rotation prir- 
vas wholly dropped. Elections both o: 
council and assembly were to be annual and 
: the ti of election, March 10th: 
the time of sitting, May the 10th: the mem- 
il for each county two, for tie 
assembly four: they were to be of the mort 
note for virtue, wisdom, and ability, and 
otherwise qualified in point of fortune and re- 
ernor or his deputy, azul 
fy and council, the govern- 
ment was placed. he governor or his cr- 
puty was to preside in council; but at 1 
time perform any act of state whutsoever, 
but by and with the advice and consent of tl.r- 
council, ora majority thereof: that two thirds 
were to bea quorum in the upper waik ofbu- 
siness, tor boar Sara in the lower: tat te 
ezsembly should have power to propose bills 
‘a8 well as the council: that both might con- 
fer on such as either of them should propose: 
that such es the governor in council gave hw 
consent to, should be laws: that the style o” 





® 


the late queen's letter, and our proprietary’s those laws should be,—By the governor, witl: 
promise uj Be eatin te bia ‘the assent and the a tion oO ae 
ment; are heartily unanimously 'in general assembly met: luplicatc- 
‘willing and ready to perform our duty therein, theroof should be transmitted to the king's 
bo far as in ug hes, if the governor would be council, according to the late king’s patent - 
pleased to suttle usin our former constitutions, that the assembly should sit on their own w- 
enjoyed by us before this government was journmenta and committees, and continue t+ 
cominitted to governor Fletcher's trust.” prepare and propose bills, redress grievances, 

“This wos followed, on the governor's part, impeach criminals, &c. till dismissed by the 
with a demand of money aa before for the re- goternor and eouneil; and to remain durin: 
ief of the Indians : and the nssewbly choosing the year liable to verve upon his and then 
to take care of the provincial constitution first, summons; should be allowed wages aud 
required the governor to appoint a commit- travelling charges; two thirds to 8 quo 
tee of the council to join with a committee of rum ; all questions to be decided by a mayc- 
the assembly for thet purpose- such a joint ' rity ;’ affirmations tobe admitted in all courte, 
cominittee was appointed accordingly ; who’ &c. ‘instead of oaths, where required : all per- 
agreed in recommending thia it, sons in possession of lands by purchase cr 
“that the governor, at the request of the as- otherwise under any legal or equitable clair, 
sembly, would be pleased to pam an act (of so to continue; sheriffs and their substitutes 
settlement must be understood) with a salvo to give security for affice behaviour ; election- 
to the proprietary and people; and that he were to be free, regular, incorrupt, &c. no 
would also sue cat his write for ing &. member being permitted to setve without 
tall number of representatives on the 10th of wages, or for leas wages than by this act ap 
March next ensuing, to serve in provinciel pointed, &c. Neither the form or effect of 





council and assembly according to charter, this act was to be diminished or altered in 
uuntit the proprietary’s pleasure should be any part or clause thereof, contrary to the 
dnown therein; and that if the propriety trve intent or meaning thereof, without the 


* They bad been wsued upon Fletcher's pian before 


consent of the governor and six in seven 
sme ofthe a oer 


freemen in comneil and sesembly met . 
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it was to contunue and be in force till the 
proprietary should by some instrument under 
his hand and seal, aignify his pleasure to the 
contrery: and it was provided, that neither 
thig act nor any other should preclude or de~ 
bar the inhabitants of this province and terri- 
tories from claiming, having, end enjoying 
any of the rights, privileges, and immunities, 
which the suid ietary for himself, his 
heire and assigns, ‘ai formerly grant, or which 
of right did beloug untothem the mid inhabi- 
tants by virtue of’ any law, charter, or grant 
whatsoever, any thing therein contained to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

‘A new application from governor Fletcher 
for further assistance, and the report of a com- 
snittee of the assembly to whom it was refer- 
red (urging the infancy, poverty, and incum- 
bered state of the colony in exeuse for non- 
compliance) together with an act for ratifymg 
and confirming the acts aad proceedings of 


the last year's assembly by some persons: 
qnestioned and misrepresented, are all the re- | ry ane : extreordin 


n 


to please all by bia choice of a fit perron: ns 
to their address to avoid confusion in the 
next election, that he consented to the request 
of the house, and ordered by general consent 
of council and assembly, minutes to be nade 
‘im both: that, at the next election, three should 
be chosen for council in each county, and six 
for assembly ; the election to be on the usuel 
day; but reserving to himself the specification 
of the term the former were te serve for, which 
was to be expressed in the wnt: and that as 
to the other point of false information rent 
inst the colony to , the unseaso..- 

able time of the year would not suffer the 
merits of the case to be thoroughly discusre', 
but that all the representatives of counes! 
and assembly, had agreed in drawing up some 
general defence for the present.” 

‘And before their separation it was drawn op 
and ted to the governor accordingly. 

‘The next general assembly metat the usu i 
time, and was in every respect an extraordinw- 
i for the number of mem: 





means of what paseed in the esserably of 1697, bere superadded in the manner just recited: 


Nor does an} 
years 160%, 1 
prictary from England. 

_ January th, 1698-1700, the assembly bo 
iag convened for the second time, was told by 
the proprietary in person, thet he had socon- 
yened them chiefly to reinforce the former 
hws; or by a new law more rigorously to 
cracourage piracy and forbidden trade: misde- 
taeanours which lie said had exposed the e 
vernment to much odium at home, which 
had been much. by his superiors tocor- 
rect, and which he, therefore, pressed most 
cancernedly upon them, 

Both these points were immediately refer- 
rod to the consideration of two several com- 
snittees; and one of their own members, son- 
in-law of their late lieutenant ernor Mark~ 
ham, proving to be the most obmoxious person 
on the first of these accounts, they proceeded 
‘y far as to commit him, till satisfied by the 
governor that he had given sufficient security 
for his appearance to answer what complaints 
~nould be brought against him. 

‘They also took careto purge themselves on 
ve head of forbidden or illicit trade, which ap- 
pears to have been done in so effectua) a man- 





ner, that the governor himself could not ¢ void the 


eq-operating with the council in their justifi- 
cation. ‘To prove which, his answer to their 
several addreases (concerning a fit person to 
be provincial treasurer; cautionsto avoid con 


ing material oceur in the extmordinary for an ocouronal Iw they pase 
till the arrival of the pro-{ e@ at the instance of the governor and cour- 


cil, to prolong the present sessions beyond the 
time limited by charter ; and extraordinary for 
the debates concerning _— id fae a 
government, which continu hrougl ie 
whole course of it, without producing any 6u- 
lishotory temperament at last. 

Fe intractable, after a month’s practice. 
they were dissolved ; and in October lowing. 
‘8 new assembly wassumnioned ; not as bet 
to consist of thirty-six members, but of twen- 
ty-four; that is to aay, four instead of six for 
each county. 

‘The place of meeting was also different; 
for instead of aseembling es usual at Ph adel- 
phia, the members were convened at New- 
castle, perhaps only to gratify the inhabitants 
of the territories, at o time when extraordina~ 

demands were to be made upon them for 

gratification of the proprietary governor, 

‘At the opening of this assembly, the govern- 
or said, he bad called them upon urgent occa- 
siong: that they were in want of a frame of 
gorersaent a body at awe a euement ot 
property a supply ¢ support of go- 
yernment: that he would give them) 
assistance in his power. 

‘With the body of laws they begun, and made 
‘a conaiderable progress in the work; but the 
frame of ent again met with as many 
difficultiesas before. The conditions of anion 





iuston in the next election, which was to be between the province and the territories, in 
on a new model, as also the expediency of the particular, had like to have produced an im- 
advice and consent of the council assem- Inediate separation: and the dispute which 
bly thereon; and false information sent to arcee concerning equal pnvileges or equal 
England against them) here inserted, will be voices in the representative, could be no 
sufficient : to wit, otherwise compromised than by referring the 
“ First, aa to the receiver or treasurer, that issue to the next general en 
he would consider of it, and would take care © The points which more immediately con- 
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zerned both brancher of the legislature, were | 


the eettlement af property and the supply. In 
‘the latter the governor himself was d ine 
terested, and almost every landholder of the 
colony in theformer. These, therefore, were 
‘to be first despatched; and, accordingly, e 
bill for the effectual establishment ‘con- 
tirmation of the freeholders of both parts of 
the united colony, their heirs and assigns, in 
i Jands sae Yoneroentss together with two 
others; one for raising of one penny per poand, 
and six shillings per head for support of go- 
vernment, &c. and one for granting and rais- 
img to the proprietary and governor two thou- 
sand pounds, upon the real value of extates 
real and personal, and another six shillings 
yoll-tax, of which more than a moiety was 
vaid by the eonaty of Philadelphia alone. 
Nor ought it to be forgotten, that in the pre- 
coding session four pence in the pound and 
Twenty-four shillings per head had been de- 
manded for these services; and that as they 
vaid by halves, the proprietary performed by 
halves; as the mention hereafter made of his 
‘barter of property will demoustrate, 

‘The pune amembly being aguin convened 
vo August at Philadelphia, in consequence of 
x letter from his majesty, requiring an aid 
uf three hundred and fifty pounds sterling, to- 
wards the fortifications to be raised on 
frontiers of New York, they excused them- 
selves from complying ; urgiOg thatthe great 


cums lately assessed upon the colony by way | 
of inaposta and taxes, over and above the ar- 
Years of quit-rents, had rendered them inca- 


pable: and these excuses were readily admit-| 
ted by the government ; 0 that the propricta- 
1y interest 1m this instance undeniably 

planted the royal: and private interest pal 
ie Bente ber, 1701. th 

In Septensber, 1701, the proprietary con- 
vened another assembly, consisting of four 
members for each of the six counties, agreea- 
ble to the law, for ascertaining the number 
of mombers, lately passed at Newcastle; and 
thongh he ad in the last evaded giving a 
copy of his speech in writing to the house, as 
not being his usual way, went out of his way 
for this once to do it now. 

Some epol he made for calling them to- 
gether a month sooner than they would have 
met of course: assigned as @ reason, the ne- 
cossity he was under, through the endeavours 
of the enemies to the prosperity of the colony, 
to go for England, where, taking the advan- 
tage of his absence, some had to 
nndermine his government: talked es if the 
voyage was disagreeable to him: as if the 
quiet of a wilderness was all bisambition; 28 
af hia parpere had Lye to st ‘with them al- 
ways, or at least till he could render every 
body sate and easy 2 suid his heart was with 
them, whatever some people might please to 
think; that no unkindness or disnppointment, 
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should. with submission to God's providence, 
ever be able to alter hus love to the country, 
end his reaojution to return and pettle his fa- 
mily and Posterity in it, &c. “Think, there- 
fore, (continued he in the most captivatin 
style and manner thet ever was made use 
since all men are mortal, of'some suitable ex- 
pedient and provision for your mfety as well 
as in your privileges as property, and you 
will find me ready to comply with whataoever 
may render us happy by anearer union of or 
interests. Review again yout laws! propose 
new ones that may better your ¢ircum- 
stances; and what you do, do it quickly! 
remembering that the parliament sits the 
end of the next month, and that the sooner [ 
‘am there, the safer I hope we ebal) all be 
here.” 

He then returned to the three hundred and. 
fifty pounds sterling, demanded by the king: 
imparted to theméhe happy issue of colonel 
Fletcher's conferences with the five nations ; 
tnd again recommended unanimity and des- 
patch, since it might contribute to the disap- 
ointment of those who had long sought the 
tuin of their country. 

The assembly returned a short but a! 
tionate and respectful answer ; after which 
they presented an address to him, consisting 








the of twenty-one articles: the first deiring, that, 


on his departure for England, due care be 
taken, he might be represented there by 
persons of integrity and considerable known 
estates, who might have full power and au- 
thority not only to grant and confirm Janda, 
&c, but to compensate short and resume over 
measure.—The second. that he would grant 
them such an instrument as might absolutely 
secure and defend the freemen of the pro- 
vince,by them represented, in their estates and 
from himself, his heire and assigns 
‘ever, or any claiming under him, them. 
or any of them; as also to clear all Indian 
porchases and others—And the lest, that 
the bill of property, passed ut Newcastle, 
might be inserted in the charter, with such 
amendments as should be agreed on. 

To each of the whole twenty-one he re- 
turned a special answer; and to the three re- 
cited, those that follo To the first: I 
shall appoint those in whom I ean confide, 
‘whose powers shall be sufficient and pute 
for the security of all concerned: and I hope 
they shall be of honest character without jost 
exception, to do that whieh is right between 
you and me.” ("Tis strange the crown should 
‘Rot be so much as mentioned.] “To the se- 
cond: much of it is included in my answer 
to the first; however, Iam willing to execute 
‘8 public instrument or charter to secure you 
in your properties. according to purchase and 
the law of property made lately at Newcastle, 

ing some corrections and amendments 
lutely necessary therein: and to the last, 
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{agree that the law of rty made at 
Neweastle shall be meetid charter 
with requiate amendments” 

How short theee expressions fell of hie 
‘speech is obvious, nor is st any honour to 
himself or his laws, that the latter stood in 
ueed of 90 many amendments, and that the 
freemen found reason to think they could not 
take too many precautions to secure them- 
selves agaist him, 

‘To these answers of the governor, the a 


sembly returned as maoy replies, most of | habitants 
ck 


them expressing thew acceptance and 
know ledginents and the metter of the rad 
being atall times equally reasonable, deserves 
to be particularly remembered, to wit, “that 
the commussionera thou art pleased to pro- 
tnise, be misested with fie and complete pow- 
«7, and be obhged by yome clause in the com- 
miwsion to uct without refusal or delay, ac- 
‘cor lung to the fall and public powers thereat , 


18 
dered unto the bands of the goverrot, by six 
in seven of the assembly, under uso 


rts 
Jemn promise of restitution, with auel alters: 
trons and amendments a+ should be found ne- 
| comary. 
"On the 28th of October, 1701, when the 
governor wes co near iis departure that it 
might almost be said he had one fot on 
board, thia promme was made good, the coun- 
cil, the assembly, (the provencsal part of at, 
that a to say.) and several of the principle in 
huladelphia attending 
The charter of privileges granted by Wal- 
liam Penn, Esq. to the inhabitants of Pennsyl- 
vamie, and ferrtiores, this important instru- 
ment 1s called: and the main purport of 1t 14 
as follows, to wit “tbat because no people 
could be truly happy, thoagh under the 
greatest enjoyment of ctvil hhertrer. sf abridg~ 
ed of the lom of their consciences, <5 to 
their religious profession and worship, no n- 


asd that it would please thee to nominate the | habitant, confesamg and acknowleduing one 
persons to the assembly.” almighty God, and professing himself obliged 

‘The governor, on the other hand, whether|to Le quiet under the civil goverment, 
ont of artifice or complawance 1: hard to say, | should be m any case molested or prejudiced 
wonld have induced them to name his substt- 10 person or estate. that all persons profes 
tute themselves but, thoy as arufcrally or, ng to believe in Jesws Chrext the Saviour of 
couplusantly excused themselves, saying, | the world, promising when required, allegi- 
they dul not pretend to the knowledge neces ance to the kg, and taking certain attests 
sary for soch a nommnetion, and that they de- by a certam provmeyal law provided, should 
sired to leave it to the governor's pleawure ‘be capable to serve the government either 

While the charter of privileges was under legulatively or eaecutively . thet an astem- 
consideration, the late breach between the Diy sbould be yearty choatn by the freenien. 
tncmbera of the »rovince and those of the ter- to consist of four persons out of each county, 
1itory was again opened, and soon grew wider of most note for virtue, ursdom, and ability P 
than ever ‘or of a greater number, if the governor and 

‘The territory-men were for obtaining sonic | assembly should so agree, upon the first of 
powers or rights peculiarly favourable to them-° October for ever, and should eit on the 14th 
selves, which the others thinking unreason- following, with power to choose a speaker and 
able, were not willmg to allow and not be-. other their officers, to bo judges of the quah- 
ing able to their pout, the members for | fications and elections of then own members, 
the territory left the houee ‘sit upon their own adjournment. appoint com~ 

‘The proprietary interposed his authority to| muttecs, prepare bills, impeach enmuinals and 
bring about an accommodation , and for the | redrese grievances, with all other powers and 
present prevatled But the same spirit of | privileges of an assembly, according to the 
animosity still romained, and what with the rights of the freeborn subjects of England, 
hurry the governor was m to set sail, and and the custoine observed in any of the king’s 


what with the warm dispute which atose be- 
tween him and the assembly conceramg the 
allowance to be. made to ruch av had defao- 
taye measure 1n their lands, the remainder of 
a session, so plausibly opened, and in which 
the constitution was to be finally settled, was 
soured with expostulationa reproaches 


lantatrons 12 America that two thirds oftne 
so chosen should bave the full power 

of the whole: that the said freemen m each. 
respective county, at the time and place of 
meeting for electing representatives, might 
| choose & double number of percons to present 
'to the governor for ehenf% and coroners, to 
verve for three years, if 20 loug they should 





even to the last moment of it: and the 
vernor and freemen at last parted ike behave themselves well, ont of whom the go- 
People who were equally glad, they had vernor was to nominate one for each office, 
le ¢0 much were now to be sepe- Ins nommation was made the tirrd 
rated from each other. y after presentment, otherwise the pereon 
And thus the course of time has brought first named to sarve; and in case of death or 
us to that frame or system which, m subordi- default, the governor to supply the vacancy: 
nation to the royal charter, 1, at present, the that three persons should be nommated 
tule of government in Pennsylvanz. the justices of the respective counties, out of 
In May, 1700, the former hed been eurren- whom the governor was toseloct one to serve 


it 


for clerk of the peace, within ten days, or 
otherwise the place to be filled by the first 
wo nominated: that the laws of the govera- 
iment should be m this style, viz—By the 
governor, with the consent and approbation 
Of the freemen mm general assenbly mt: 
that all‘crsimmals should have the same privi- 
leges of witnesses and couneil as their pruse- 
eutore: thet no peraun should be obliged to 
answer any complaint, matter or thing whet- 
toever, relating ta property, before the 

or and council, or in any other place but in 
ordinary course of justice, unless 1n appeals 
according to law: that the estates of smexdes 
should not be forfeited: that no act, law, or 
ordinance whatsoever should ataay time here- 
after, ue made or done to alter, change, or di- 
minnsh the forin or effect of this charter, or 
of any part or clause therein, according to the 
true intent and meaning thereot, without the 
consent of the governor for the tme being. 
and six parts in seven of the assembly met. 
that the first arttcle relating to liberty of con- 
acience should be kept and remain without 
any alteration inviolably for ever: that the 
ead Willatn Penn, for hemself, bus heirs and 
axing did thereby solemnly declare, grant, 
and evans Neat neither he ue per Of &>- 
signa, procure, or do any thing or 
thingy whereby the hberties in thia charter 
contamed and expressed, nor any pert there- 
of, should be infringed or broken ; and, that 
ifany thing should be procured and done by 
any person or persons contrary thereto, it 
#hould be held of uo force or effect.” 

‘Thus, though niucl remamed of the first 
aisttution, much was taken away. The peo- 
ple lin] no longer the election of the council; 
consequently all who, for the future, were to 
nerve in that capacity, were to be nommated 
by the governor ; consequently were to serve 
‘on what teria: he pleased — Instead of | having 
Uut three voices in seventy-two, he was | 

le in the executive, and at liberty to re- 
atram the legulative, by refusing bas as 
sent to their bills whenever he thought fit. 

‘On the other laud, the assembly, who at 
inst. could not propound laws, though they 
nnght amend or reyect them, were put in 
possession of thet prvile; and, upou the 
whole, there was much more room for ec- 
knowledgments tha: complaints, 

‘How cuch suever the governor had grown 
upon Mr, Penn, and bow much soever his 
concern for others had worn off, when razed 
to a sphere above them, it t» plain be had not 
fargotten his own tnal, nor the noble com- 
mentary upon Magna Chorta, which, m bis 
tract called, The people's ancient and gust h- 
Bertits asserted, he had upon that vecaston 
made public; wherein he says, 

« Thore were but two sorts of government: 
will and power; or, condition and contract. 
‘That the first was a government of men, the | 
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second of Jaws. That umversa] reason Whe 
and ought to be, among rational bemge, um- 
versal law: thet of laws, some were funda- 
menta] end immutable; eome teinporei, 
made for present convenience, and for conve~ 
mence tobe changed. That the fundamental 
lewe of England were of all laws most abhor- 
Teutof willand pleasure : and, that till owses 
should stend without their aun foundotivas, 
and Englishmen cease to le Engltelunen, they 
could not be cancelled, nor the subjects de- 
wed of the benefit of them.” 

Pres tt was, by the freemen of the prr- 
‘ince it wasthankfully accepted. but by the+r 
of the ferrfory unanunously declined ; and 1m 
this divided condihon this new Lyeurgus. i+ 
Montesquieu calis him, left then. 

Andrew Hamilton, Eq. (not the celebrated 
barrnster of that name) was the person appuuit- 
ed to be his substitute; and the principa’ 
effort of bis acmumstration was to bring about 
a reumon, which bemg at length found um- 
practicable (the territery-men sill persisting 
in their refusal of the charter) the prove <r, 
an virtue of that charter, clauned a svparate 
Eoreseotains of therr own, which in port 

number was fixed at eight menibers fir 
each of the three counties, and two for the 
city of Philadelphia, now so constituted by the 
Propraetary's special charter, and after duly 
gueliing themselves according te law, ther” 

resolution was, 

“That the representatives or delegutes of 
the frecholders of tlus province, according t+ 


the powers granted by the proprietary ard 
gmernor by fis charter, dated the exghth das 
of October, Jnzo Domine 2701, may nest 


assembly on the fourteenth day of Octolnr. 
yen ‘at Philodetphia.or elsewhere, as «Lani 

appomted by the governor and counc.! fur 
the trme bemg, and so continue on their owit 
adjournments from time to tune durme the 
year of their service, as they shall 4nd oc- 
‘easion, or think fit, fer prepsting of billy de- 
dating thereon, and voting, an order to their 
being passed into luws; appoinimg con- 
muttees, redreseing of grievances, and wi- 
peaching of ernminals, as they shall see meet, 
m @& ample manner as any of the assembles 
of this province and ternitories have hitherto 
at any tme done, or might legally do; as 
effectually, toall intents and purposes, as any 
of the neighbounng governments under the 





crown of England have power to do, accor’= 
ing to the nghts and privileges of the free 
bora. sal of England, eepmg to the 


raleg and prescriptions of the parliament of 
England; as neer as may be, respecting the 
infancy of the government end the capacities 
of the poople: and that the sud assembly, a~ 
often as the governor for the time bemg shali 
*oquure. attend on hun, m order to legislation: 

to answer allother just ends of assemblies 
on any emergencies or rensons of state; but 
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shall not be subject at any time to be by him: 


adjourned, prorogued, or dissolved.” 

‘This was the state of things when John 
Evans, Evy, appomed deputy-governor on the 
death of Mr. Hamulton, arrived in the pro- 
yinee, in the beginning of the year 1704. 

‘What lus commrmsion and instructions were 
dloes not appear; but having convened the 
Tepresentativer both uf the province and terri- 
tories, to meet him at the same time m_ his 
councit-chamber, he affected to be is 
‘at finding them in separate states: stud her 
tugyesty cunsidered them as one entire, gore. 
mont; and carnestly pressed them to 
enine to an amicable agreement, not without: 
usinuation, that neither of them would other- 
e be in a condition to act at all. 

The pros incials, in return, intimated, thet 
they should be heartily glad of a farther union 
wit the terntories if it could be abtarsed 
vuthout prejudice to their constitution or to 
thor charter: said, those of the territory had 
fron the occasion of inserting that clause in 
timrcharter by which they had been enabled 
toact separately : inade professions of ro much 
coud will and good neighbourhood as might 
event all inconseniencics fram their separa- 
yom; that they had appointed 2 committec to 
confer with them, é&c. 

Cunthronces were accordingly 0} be 
tacea the two howe. which produced two 
prpers; one from the territory memLers, not 
yer ingenyour in its ¢ stents, now, 
© receive the charter tte v had tilt then reject 
wet, and to co-operate with those ofthe prox incr: 
and the other, @ reply from the provincials, 
charging then with inemnsisteney, and de- 
elaring, that sceing they were by therr for- 
mal refusal uecessitatrd to forra themselves 
inte a distinct awenbly. and were now es- 
tablished accordingly, if was not m their pow- 
er, as they conceived, without a violation of 
the charter and trust repuseil in thezn, La en- 
(rian any expedient ta reconcile their re- 
«most of an inion with the said charter, &c. 

Thay all negulzation on this head cane to 
aaend, and the provincials were already in 
diserace with their new governor. for showing 
fo fittlo regard to his recommendation, 

A Inlf to confirm their charter, and some 
proceedings to corrert the exorbitancica of the 
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the bill, will render the said charter neelons 
and ineffectual, and bring an odiom pon the 
‘proprietary, who granted this instead of other 
charters, wherein were larger and greater 
privileges granted tothe first adventurers and 
purchasers of land in tha province, which 
they expected (as it was their undoubted right) 
to enjoy, as well as the lands they bought; 
therefore this house cannot adnutt of those 
amendments; because they arc alec destruc- 
tive to the present constitution, by which the 
Tepresentatives of the free people of this pro- 
vince are now assembled, and are resolved to 
asrert and maintain, 

Resolved, that the uethed of passin, 
bills by the governor should bo adjusted 
settled ; bat whether the governor thinks fit to 
be in council or not at the passing of lulls 1s 
submitted to him. 

~ Resolved, that it 1# consistent with the 
late kang’s letters patent, and the sud charter 
of priviloges, that the council (as now choeen) 
should have a share in the leguwtation, unless 
it be when the government 18 in the council ; 
which this house agroes may be upon the 
dexth of the governor, unlese other provisor 
be made by the governor in chief; and thata 
clause may be added to the bill for thet pur- 
pose. 





«To John Evans, Esq. licuteneat-governor, 
&e. &e. 
The addrevs of the assembly of the sad 
vines, sitting at Philadelphia, the twelfth 

ey of August, 1704, + 

“Tn all bumble manner showeth, 

“That this assembly, having tiken into 
their rerious consideration tle matters yeater- 
day debated in the conference, relating tothe 
proposed amendments io the bull intituled, An 
act, for removing and preventing all. ques- 
tions and disputes concerning the convening 
anil sitting of this assembly, 8c. ns slo for 
confirmatiou of the charter of privileges, do 
find nothing advanced that can reconcile the 
said amendments to the constitution of our 
charter ; and thereupon do come to this re- 
solye,-—That to adnut of the power of diazo- 
lution, or prorogation in the governor, will 
manifestly destroy or frustrate the cloctions 
settled by the charter, which is a perpetun} 





proprietary land-office, rondere I them yot far writ, by the legislative authcrity 
tier obnoxioua; and they alu were in their | of thia government, and will make way for 
Tins exasperate! by some intemperste cen-| elections by writs grounded upon a preroga- 
sires passcil on their proceedings by one of’! tive, or rather a pre-eminence, which the pro- 
the gavernor's council. ! prictary and his deputy are by charter debar- 
Nor was this all: the bill to confirm their ; red tu resume. 
charter, &c. wis hack, with euchamend-} “But to take off the jealoumics that may 
iments as appeared to the ours deetructive to | arise upon thet part of the charter and bill, 
the present constitution, aud far that revson which impowers us to sit upon our own nit- 
Crew from then the following unanimous re- journments, we ere willing to settle and nat 
solutansand address founded thereon: to wit, the times of ndjournment and sitting; and in 
“ Resolve], that what is proposed for order thereunto propose to the governor, 
amendment in the fourth and fifth peges of “That a clause be added to the aforesnid 
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Tall, that the time ofthe assembly's sxtting from 
the fourteenth of October, yearly, shall not ex- 
ceed twenty days, unless the governor for the 
tume being and assembly shall agree to a long- 
er time; and the adjournment from that time 
shall not be lesa than three month; and so 


for every tume of sitting, and every adjourn- meming 


ment within the year, respectively ” 
‘The return to this was as follows siz 
“ From the governor 10 council to the asem- 
bly. 
J caphe govemor upon the bestadsice be can 
have upon the point of diseolutuon and 
gation, cannot he of opnion. that the 


propn- 


etary has granted away that power: and that ! 


thorefore i 1s very unsate for him todo it He 
18 very unwilling to hive any misunderatend- 
ing with the assembly, and shall always be! 


incharble to make thing easy in this, az well ' Pre 
as other points, and desires to leave it till! 
f 


further direction» can be had from . 
to which he thinks it 1s fit the matter should 
be referred and in the mean time recom- 
amends to the assembly, to proceed to the des- 

itch of such other business of importance as 
Ties before them, andthe exigencies ofthe go> 
vernment necessarily require. and to which! 
the opportunity now presented to them ought 
to mvite ond encourage them” 

‘And this was the rejomder of the assembly 


“To John Evans Esq heutenant-govern- 
or, &c, 


“The address of the representatives, &c 

“Humbly showeth. 

“That we havc taken into our eertous con- 
sideration thy written messaze yesterday, re- 
tating to the bill for confirmation of the char- 
ter of privdeges, &c 

‘And ance the points of diso'ution and 


prorogation are by thee assertei, and the ; 


\w 
‘as would need the power of  subscqncit ¢ 
Pore | sembly, to confirm all that they sliould have 
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mgn of the grant, that we should have anan- 
pual standing tssembly 

“Secondly, that whenever a dnwolution 
should happen, the governor, not bemg capa- 
ble to call @ new one by writ, aa the same 
member of council righily observed, the re 
part of that year the provinme must 
be destitute of an senha the governor 
of power to call one, whatever command 
from the crown or other extraordinary o ca 
sions may happen, unless (ab the said member 
‘as pleased to observe) by some soch means 


to act or do 
Thirdly, that the proprietary, 1n the pre 


| amble of this present charter, having bec 


to remember and acknowledge he 
mise made to th assetubly upon the de 
ery of the former charter, thot ln would 
either restore us that or another better adept 
ed to our circumstances therefore, m aesur 
ance of his good and sincere intentions, thie 
charter must be euch an one 
‘Fourthly, by the former constitution, tt 1s 
very ptain there could be no dissulution , be 
cause the samo members of asseinbly. ard no 
others, were lable to be called et any time 
within the year and in many yente’ (vpett 
ence, no mcouremence found to arise there 
+ nor was that any controverted pot 
betweon the propretary ar} the perpte, for 
the rectifying whereof’ anutic) charter war 
ht necessary, but other matters not un 
known to eoine uf the council 
“Pifthly, and last, as a clear yrcof tha 
the proprietary ever intended to crew rve the 
power of dissolution, 1 may br remebered 
that at the close of tho sessiuns of a-sur bly 
an the year 1701, when the members bemy 
then chosen, by writs requested a diseolution 
u 


Propurtary answered, he would not doit. 
power of this assembly to sit upon their own ' nor he answer it to the crown, to Ku 
adjournments, first brought into question by the province without a stauding axembly 
the council in Octuber last, which occasioned —_“ {pon the whole, we take leave to mforin. 
us to proceed thus far in explaming and set- thee, that since this ascmbly (haying long 
tlng our conststation by charter, we con- waited ra hopes of the pacing of thr. with 
ceive we cannot safely let it drop at thes time other bills lying before thee) 1- much etrait 
(and remain disputable) without yiolation of, ened in ume. the season uf the year urgently 
or injury to, our said fr ‘ent constitution, calling most of the members fom ther at 
and consequently it will not he so proper to ; and conmdering the govcrnur'- 
proceed to the despatch of other affairs of m- greet indisposition is an obstruction of busi 
portance before ue, whilst our foundation re- nese, and that another election is now near 
mans unsettled at hand; that it the mchnotion and deure 
« That allowmg what one of the members of this houee, that all other business nnght be 
of council who came with the message wes warved till the meeting of the next assembly: 
pleased to observe to us, that the Brophetary snd that m the mean tm, the governor would 
had not given away the power of disolution, be favourably pleased further to consider the 
&c by the charter (a express words) yet points” 
that it could not be intended to be reserved _ Impelted also to drcharge their mind: im 
by bim, veems, evident to us for the following fill to the proprietary himself, they agreed, 
reesons ‘nem. con. to nme several heads of complamt, 
+ First, because it could at no tune be put which were entered in their mmutes as fol 
1m practice, without frastratmg the very de-| low, to wit 
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“Durst that the proprietzsy at the firstset- terms, &¢ and let him wnderstand how vice 
ling of this province, promised large prisi- ) grows of late * 
lez, and granted several charters to the| And they ordered @ representation to be 
vale, but by hus artehces brought them all drawn up consequent thereto and sent bs the 
at hig witl and plews ire. to defeat first opportunity 
Secon lly, that dissolution and prorozation, Parts of this are already be‘o-e ts, and, as 
arliculing %mblic» sy his writs, mnpower- & suggestion was afterwards made, that 1t 
1 by his comms 109 to his present deputy, contained other matter than was comprehend 
13d hus orders to his forracr deputw sandcom ed in the articles, the remainder desx1\F9 to 
musnioness af state, are contrary to the said be mcerted here 
charters “Phat upon thy beng restored to he ge 
« Parra y that he has bad great sums of , sernment, thou required thy lientenant to 
v0.94 list meh was bere, for negotuting govern us according tn charter whic! by 
the contr nation of our laws, and for making | reason of Fletcher's interruption became im 
zo} tcrms at home for the people of thiepro posuble before thy order. reached ua, and 40 
vilce an! ease bis friends here of oaths, the government fell unce- great confusio1 
but we fin! none of our hws are confirmed !again nor was the adr un stration of thy pro 
‘in ans relief azunst ouths, but a order prety much better manized because then 
fro athe que us ty tequzre oaths to beadminie- put some 1 that commisio? w th Whor the 
tere wherehy th quakers arc diabled to rest would not act and at Sist tle cf 9 oF 
sit im eourty property and surveyor reneral cate bk 
Fourthly that the his been no survcy- Sut up and thou keptthem =) tt 
+ gon rid since Fl yitd Pennin,ton died but sold lands to the value of atout two t iouear 
POU abies by Sarsevors and zr at evtor p ands sterling and gave thy varran 1) 
a by ti 1 end the ctisr officers ¢ mcern- Fnglind tor surveying the sua wont 1 
cdinprorty by renon the proprictary’s als) got grea trietsof land lad ou crs cn 
1 fusing ty pase thar law prop» cd by the ay for thysclf and relations be des # vera! 
ably 17 1701 tor gulite feces Ae Iuible ele which should have beer 4 
Pitthly that vem hike ty be remeetless oat for the purchise but were reverver ty t 
V very ting tithe bith not particularly surveyors, whethe= for thee or ther ser, 
rraint Lc ssid expres prvision for, be know not however thou amproy ¢!t 
vis the prs at depatycalhat agreatlard Innd~ to thyself by the n-we coc r 7 
sn upom him md some of the council arge /ards wherew in troth they we eevee | 
tay abyind an] umcasonible ty de sure or cx from the purchasers wha wire ton 6 lite 
yet any cnlarge ient or explaination by hun lan} laid out contzguousone 0 mothe™ 411 
rwant tle proprietary ziinted sacancies left between thera and! ai ye 
Siathly that we te alo left reineditess to hase only thy tenth a at fell cer re 
vw ths that shen we are wrunged end op. to th ccnces ons thou mie wit thy 
Prow Labont our cralmzht by tie prope adventurers, ond af thor to hatr te 9 
Uy We cariot bay pute done us be was thy own (not their) fault bet t ctke 
aus the clerk of the court being ¢ lusown wre a maimtest injury to rary tt ” 
oitting in refuas t> male out any process ah v> d clared 
IM tie pasties by and helwe whom aur Th tupon tuy List ate eters 
aus 5 guast him should bo tre, are of ins the hardviips tnd depo atnerts wo bat 
wn appointment by moins whi ref he be-, nboured under we hopel toeng ti tre 
comes juige m his own cat whieh isagunst!or thy former promises orl enziea tte 
na urd equity {bat in-teal of that we founit ce cr fue 
Serenthly, thit sheriff and ather officers! resentment ard mans of our apyhieatio sana 
f the creat ot trust im ths gmernmrt | iddres. , about our qust nizhts «J proper 
vhich the propnetary hith conmsaunited [ties wereanswered by recrimiratx. sorb tter 
4e ng men af'no sinble estates ndafany of ,invectnres aad we found that the fake 1 
them hase given security it was to himself, | sinuxtton- and reprowhes tha ovr wer 
ythit the people whom these offiecrs hive | ries nd erst upon the province, with 19, 64 
abused ind defranded, can reap no bencht of |to five tride and haroouring p rates “had 
suelt security mule <9 great an impression Upon thee trat 
* [aghthly, that although the commrsson- {thou rather belreved them than thy honest 
«rs of property have powrr by their comms’ friends 
sion to make satisfiction where people have * And when thou entered upon Jegrlatio1 
not their full quantity of land acrording to thou wat pleased to reper] all. the laws the 
hou purchase, vet t , neglect and 43 were made in colonel Fletcher's time, which 
dang right in that behalf were epprosed by the kimz or queen, a we 
«Ninthly, that we charge the proprietary were Tiormed, wad ss somo of us uthered 
ant to urrender the bahar pat takmg no- by the account thou gave cfthem viz that 
oot the mtumstion he pad meen of making chancellor Somer~ had sent fur thee to know 
Vou € 
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what thou had to object against any of those , 
laws ; and if it had not been for thee none ofj 
them had |, or words to that effect: and” 
not only #0, but the people being minded to 
surrender the sud secon) charter, upon thy 
promise to give them a better in lieu of it; 
and under pretence of passing an act for con- 
firmmg and securing ther lunds, &c. thou 
obtained liberty to resurvey all the lands in the 
province, and to bring the peuple to terms for 
the averplus: 8) that by thus stratagem, the 
‘warrants, surveys, and new patents. cost the 
people as much, and to some more, than the 
first purchase of their lands, besides their long 
attendance upon thy secretary and surceyors 
to have their business done: but before thou 
would pass that act, it must be accompanied 
with an impost or excise, and a two thou- 
vand pounds bill besides: and alf this thou es- 
teemed but inconsiderable. when thou com- 
pare] it with the vast cherge thou had been 
at, in the udministration and defence of this 
government, since the year 1632, though we 
‘mow thy stay here at first coming was not 
above two years, but went home about the 
difference between thee and Baltimore, con- 
cerning the boundsof the lower counties, and 
did not'roturn til the year 1609: excusing 
thy stay by thy service to the nation of Eng. 
land in general, and to thy friends there in 
pirticnlar, (as appears by thy letters from 
‘ume to time) whilst the interest of this pro- 
vinee way sinking, which might have been 
tnpheld by the many wealthy persons thet 
‘were auclined te transport themselves here, 
after the rout of Monmouth, if thee bad thea! 
ems over arcording to thy rej pr. ! 
amsey: and how far thy stay baseither effected | 
what thoa went about. or contributed to the 
establishment of the inhabitants here in their 
just rights and liberties, and properties, we 
leave thee to demonstrate, e world to 
judge: in the mean time, we desire thee ty 
consider better what to place to the account 
of this province; und do not forget that no 
part orthy pretended charges was expendad 
in paying some of those whoacted under thee, 
in the administration here, one of whoin, viz. 
Thomis Lloyd, served thee in thet station 
about nine years of thy absence, which thou 
Jeaves, it seems, for the country to discharge. 
“ Thut after thoa had managed ‘theac points, 
and was vent for to England, thou granted 
the third charter of privifeges, by which we 
are now convened ; as also a charter toincor- 
porate the city of Philadelphia, and signed a 
Charter of property, bat tefused to order 
seal to be affixed unto, til thou had 
vised upon it in England: nevertheless, thou 


promised under thy hand, that thov would 
confirm the first part of it relating to titles of 
Jand, but thou sent thy order, under hand and 


seal, dated withm six months after, to coun- 
termind the sealing thereof 
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«That after the lawa were completed for 
raising al) the said taxes and imports, thou 
proposed that if thy friends would give the: 
a sum of money, thou promised w negotiate 
their affairs at home to the best advantage: and 
endeavour to procure the approbation of our 
Jaws, and a general exemption from oaths. 
we find that considerable swune have bec 
raised by way of subsenption and benevo- 
lence, for that service: part thou received 
before thou went, and more have been receny- 
ed wince by thy secretary; but we had uoac- 
count that our laws are approved, nor hind we 
as moch us a letter from thee, nor any other 
intimation but by thy eeerctary's ictter, 
which he the t tit to communicate by prec e- 
meals, whereby we understand, thou han 
been making terms for thyself and family : 
and by what we gother, thon fast been poo 
surrendering the government: nor are thy 
friends here eased of oaths, ut on the con- 
trary, an order from the queen, requirme 
oaths to be admimetered tu al] persons who 
are willing ty take then: 1a all judieetures, 
whereby the people called quaker» are diea- 
bled to sit in courts. 

“That by the last charter or preiileges, 
thon establwhed an annval election of repre: 
sentatives for assembly, and that they should 
contmue and sit npon their ow nadjonrnmente, 
yet by thy commission to thy present deputy, 
Jobo Evans, thou did. 1n a direct opposition to 
the said charter, give him power notonly tocalt 
assemblies by his writs but tu prorogue and 
dissolve them ox he should sre cause, and 
also reserved to thyself, though in Englawt, 
thy final asyent to all knils paesed hore by thy 
deputy : we suppore thou hust not forgot. that 
what rendered the former churter invonve- 
nient, if not ampracticable, was « hiefly that 
colonel Fletcher's interruption liu extin- 
gushed the rotation of the coune:l, and next 
to that, the proposals of laws by the council. 
in presence of the governar; a» also the in 
stability of the lawer rountis, winch we had 
Rober experience of, and whose result was 
then doubdted, as hath since happened: but 
that angusl standing assemblies, lable only 
to the distaission and call of the governor ax 
vecasion required, was never found an incon- 
veniency, nor assigned as a reason for chang- 
ing the ssid former for the present charter: 
and should that of dissolution be introduced, 
it would frustrate the constitution, because if 
‘8 dvesolution should happen, the province 








| might be a great part ofthe year without an 


assembly, and the governor without power to 
call one, whatsoever commands from the 
crown, or other occasions may happen; for 
that the election being fixed by charter, whiel 
isin nature of 3 perpetual writ, and has the 
authority of a law: ifit could be superseded 
by the governor's writ, which is but an act of” 
state, and merely temporary. it would be of 
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pernicious consequence to the province as welll 
as thyself: and of this thou seemed very sen 
sible, when being desirable by the assembly, 
upon the close of the session in the year 1702, 
to dissolve them, (being then called by writs) 
thou told them, thou wouldst not do it, for 
that thou couldst not answer to the crown tc 
Jeare the province without a standing assem- 
ry. 

“That as the exetnption from auy dimsolu- 
tion or prorozation, seems to be an i 
dle consequent of thy grant, as well as our 
constant practice upon the former charter, 
which uns was by thy promise to exceed, 80 
Upon an attempt nade by the council, to pro- 
rogue us m October last, we have thought it 
our duty to prepare a bill for ascertaining, ex. 
plaining, and setthng our present constita- 
non; whieh we has ing presented to thy depu- 
ty forhts uxent, he finding that the power of 
dissolution and prorogation is not in express: 
words granted away by charter, ax alsu the 
snconveniency thereof with hus said commis 
suon, fer several conferences thereupon, had 
with him and bis counci, he thought fit toad- 
vise us to furbear the farther presung it, ti) 
we shoal bear froin bees therefore ai 
rog unwilling to pass the sax yy us judg- 
ed s neccesary, and the very foundation of 
onr present constitution, we could not think 
at proper lo proceed to perfect any other busi- 
ness, whilst that reumuined unscttled: nor do 
we suppose any thing will be done in legisla~ 
tion either by the present or succeeding as- 
semblien, til the difficulties we labour under 
herein be remnuved, either by thy speedy order, 
on ty thy deputy without st; secing to pro 
ceed upon other matters, would be to raine a 
superstructure before the foundation were 
well Inid; nor do we look upon it very edvisa- 
ble for us to proveed fur m Jegislation, until 
thou repeals those parts of thy lieutenant’s 
commucion, relating to proragatiun and dis- 
solution of’ assemblies, for the reavons before 
given; as algo concerning thy fiual assent to 
laws, which we concene to be very unrea- 
sonable in itself, and a great abuse nnd viols- 
‘tton of our constitution, that thou should offer 
to put three negatives upon our acts, whereas 
by our first charter, we had none but that of 
the crown; and how thou gained another to 
thyself, we have before showed thee, but now 
to bring us under three, seems a contrivance 
to provoke ux to complain to the queen, that 
thou art not effectually represented hero, and 
make that a motive for her to take us under 
her immediate care and protection, which 
would wake thy surrender in some measure 
our act, which if thon should do without the 
consent of the landholders and inhabitants of 
this province first obtained, would loak too 
much like treachery. 

"That it appears, by several petitions now 
before us, that very great abuses have been 
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and are put upon tir inhabitants, and extor- 
tions used by thy secretary, surveyors, and 
other officers, concerned in property as well 
‘as courts, which might lave been prevented 
or souuer remedied, had thon been pleased 
to pass the bill proposed by the assembly in 
the year 1701 w regulate fers; as also the 
want ofa surseyor-gencral, wich 1s a great 
injury and dissatisfaction to the people: ax 
18 likewise the want of an cstablished judieu- 
ture for trials between thee and the people ; 
for if we exhibit our complaints against thee, 
or those who represent thre in state or proper: 
ty, they must be determined by or befure Jus= 
tices of thy own appointment; by which 
ineans, thou becomes, in a legal sense, judge 
an thy own cause, Which in against nataral 
equity: therefore, we propose, that @ man 
learned in the lews of Engl.nd, muy be eon.- 
wissioned by the queen, t+ determine all mat- 
ters, wherein thy tenants haye just cause tc 
complain arainxt thee, thy deptities or com- 
missioners; or elst restore the people to the 
privilege of electing judves, mstices, und other 
officers, according 16 the direction of the firet 
charter, and intent of the first adventurers, anv 
as the people of New Englund have by king 
William’s charter: that thy commissioner: 
of property, are very unwilling to make ooil 
the deficiencies of those lands thou hast beer 
muny years ago paid for (though thou gave 
them power 9 to du) und so great 1s the dif 
culty and trouble to get satisfaction in thir 
particular, that it 1s better for one to forego hy 
right, than wat un and attend the comme 
sioners about it, unless the quantity wanting 
be very great. 

* We have many other things to represent 
to thee as grievances: as thy unheard «! 
abuses to thy purchasers, &e. in pretending t. 
give them 2 town, and then by imposing wn- 
conscionable quit-rents, makes it worse by 
tenfold thon a purchase would have been. 
also the abuse about the bank, and want 
common to the town, and nut only so, but thr: 
very land the town stands on. 18 not cleared 
of the Swedes’ claims. 

» These are the chief heads, which we 
thought fit at this time to ny before thee, 
earnestly entreating thy serious consideration 
of them, and that thou will now at Inst, after 
we have thus long endured and groaned un- 
der these hardships (which of late eeem to be 
multiplied upon us) endeavour as far asin thee 
hes, to retrieve thy credit with as thy poor te- 
nants and fellow-sabjecte, by redressing these 
aggrievances, especially in getting our Iaws 
confirmed, and aleo to be eased of oaths. and 

wing positive onders to thy deputy to unite 

rtily with us, upon our constitution; and 
that the charters thou granted us for city and 
country, may be explained, acttled, and con- 
firmed by law : and we further entreat, that 
care be taken for the suppressing 
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of vice, which, to uur grcat trouble we have im all disputes thre must be duly allowed for 
to aequaint ther, ~ more rife and common , on botly eides 

Amonyet ns since the arms of thy Seven some of tne of the conn 
and gon, cspeeully of late, than was eser cil, made thei application by petition to the 
mow nbefwre norare we capable to suppres: , next assembly for a copy of rt. but were fistly 
at, watlst Ht 2 conned at, if not | rofued . and even when the emvernor hun-elll 
by aatuority , the mouths of te pea, et m very bigh language reqused it, thes were 
Paizistrates cong stopped by the sad late mmmcveable as before 

order aboutoathe-and tre governor shicensing —'Willmg as they aight be to recl 1 the 


ovdmaries not approven by the rates | proprietary to a due sence of bis first othe 
of the exty of Philadelphia, and 


fe oust ‘tions, they might he equally unwilling tu es 
chiefly raved by such ae are none of the most 


exemplary for virtuous comereation: thy po- 
site orders m the premises, will be absolute~ 
ly necessary to thy deputy, who thinks 1 un- 
z#1soneble, and a great hardship on hnn. to 
qse sanction to laws eaplanatory of thy 
‘ania, or to do any thing by way of enlarge-, 
Jnent or confirmation of aught, ave what 18 
Part.cularly and expressly granted by thee, st | 
Semg by some of his council urged as an ab-t 
sirlty 11 us to expect. and we demre that 
Thou would onder the licensing of ordmarics 
ant taverns, to be y the justices, according to ! 
thy totter dated im Nepteinber, 1697 ; and we, 


pose him. and, agreeable to this, the a--enie 
bly of 1706-7 m one of ther renwonstrans ste. 
the governor say. “that hoping the oil of 
courte then im dispute would have put anend 
to come of the grievances thes bad severar 
years groaned under. they had hitherte for- 
born publicly to remonstrate. choosing rat! + 
to provide remedies for things aimiss thar { 
rs un of them. Some concern tts 

it also be under for thentlves, ther es- 
cendancy was precarnes st depended cnt ¢ 
good will of ummbers und te infrunty. 0° 
nature above touched urun, might happen te 

te more powerfully m the pec pie. ther 


hope we need not be more express in charg- the consideration of justice and saity i 
ing thee, as thou tenders, thy own honour and themselves and their pestenty The pre- 
honesty, or the obligations thon art under to, vince, at tus time, had morewvcr then 1 
tiy friends, and particularly thy first pur- rons on account of oaths, a militia, &¢ to uy - 
chasers and adventurers into this province, prebend some inconveniency af thes tell mt 

tat thou do not surrender the government. der the immediate governmen, of the crown, 





‘\hatesever terms thou may by so dows mahe | 
for thyself and family, which we deem 
2g7 Jess than a betraying us, and at least will | 
look like first fleeemg, then selling: but ra- 
‘ther use thy utmost interest with the queen, | 
‘to ease us In the premisen’ and tf after thy | 
endeavours used to keep the government, it 
be per farce taken from thee, thou will be the | 
Clearer 1n the sight of God, and us the repre- 
sentatives of the people of this thy province, 
who are thy real friends and well wishers, as 
‘we hope 1s evident in that we have dealt thus 
plainly with thee.” 

Tt was but netural, that such a paper as this 
should deeply affect those it was levelled 
against; and that st should operate different- 
ly on persons differently made and differently 
situated. 

‘Those best acquainted with the 
of Leeping the first principles of government 
ever before their eyes, and the danger of ad- 
muitting the least departure from them, coald 
not but be pleased with the plain and firm 
language of thus remonstrance. while those 
apt to be oo dazzled with the outside of things, 
that they were incapable of looking mto their 
contents, were as much softened with concern 
for the father san ovate of these communt- 
ty, and consequently to think him 
hardly dealt by an rt 

‘There 1s something mm connexion and de- 
pendence which gives a secret luas to all we 
‘thmk and wash, as well es what we say: and 


‘and therefore did ut care to break with the 
Proprietary entire) 

Nor was it lng, before, by partial and in- 
direct practices, such as both influencing and 


{awing the electors (facts publicly charged ot 


the instruments of government by the asen 
bly of ne, that the governor obtunr' 
both an assembly and a speaker, alinost aw 
complaisant as he could wish Noi vogl.t it 
to be forgot, that hi enccewor Geekrto- 
tamned such another in the year 1710, 

In all matters of public concern sometuny 
personal will interfere ‘Thue we find during 
thus tarbulent period, two Gage trequently 
cecur, 88 opposite, m principle and pt rpose. 
and the oracles of their reepectzie parties, to 
wit, David Lloyd, speaker of the assembis, 
and James Logun, secretary to the covernor 
‘and council. 

‘Logan meults the members of the assembly 
sent from the house on a message to the gr- 
vernor. The house resent it, complain of it, 
arraign his conduct m office, and procery 
agawet hum ag a puble delinquent. The 
governor, onthe other hand, concenies au 
tomuperable aversion to the speaker, points hin. 
out to the public as an at | factions, 
dangerous person, treats hun arrogantly af 
‘two several conferences, and complains of the 
house fornot abandoning him to bis resent. 
ments. 

‘Thus heat kindled heat ; animosity excited 
animosity ; and each party resolving to be al- 
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Ways 1n the right, were often buth in the be shown to some other pereons disaffirted to 
wrong. lum, m the name of the assembly and 
By the way, thisx——And it r necessary ple of this province, of which F have former. 
still to add, that all thi, vlule, the charter of ly demanded a copy, but was then dented it, 
privileges and that for the city of Philadel- under pretence (when it was too late) that 1. 
phia, as Welles that of property, remamed uu- should be recalled if that letter was the act 
confined at home, and the pele were of the people, truly represented, he thinks 
plainly tald by Evans, that, till both the pro- such proceedings are sufficiert to cancel all 
piwtary and Ins governor were put upon pro-} of care over them but if done by 
Ptr ¢atablahinents, they were not to eAnert| particular pereons only, and rt ‘san impysture 
the truits of fue favour and protection, yin the name of the whole, he expects the 
The lastof those charters, the said governor, | country will purge thenelyce, aud take core 
in one af hus papers, wes pleased to style a! thar due satisfaction be omen him.” 
tedio ws hill of property, fitted so entirely to ‘The reader will observe tht the letter 1s 
tue people's interest, und with se little regard not _coinplamed of as scandalous, because of 
to the proprertary, that it-eemed strange how | its falsrhood, but because of ite freedom, m 
resonable ten cuuld, without contusion. of | which it aust be understood consits the ine 
fer it and ma another he discourses of it ax} digmty. 
a project of the ypeake2's, to incorporate the the assembly's revly was as follows 
whole province, and tahe away near the! % As to the representation or letter <eut to 
shole power out of the hands af the proprie-{ the proprietary by oner, or in the uame of 
‘wry and governor, aud lodge it m the people | the forme r avcembily, w hich he take, it peem- 
‘To which the asembly replied in the Te-! ae an induguity, and resents at accordingly . 1t 
naarkible words follow ne, not haying been done by this house, but being 
And as to what 1s ¢u concerning the; the act (or in the name) of a former, as we 
‘harter prepare | at the proprietary’ depart- are not entitled to the affront, of any br, ner 
ure, the draughtsman has aystred us, that no ther are we concerned in answering it our 
urowet of powel ts comprised in that clurter pert 1s to lament (as we really do} that 
out what was the ploprietars’s direction, there should be tree occasion for such repre« 
woruserl and corrected by Ins cousin Partniter. | sentation ; ot, f'none. that it should be offered 
before it wasengroed, and afterwardssigned to our proprietary, whom we both love and 
ay termselt but whether the proprietary de- honour. and, therefore, we hope hrs obliga. 
sane | thereby to reverse the method of the tions of care over us and the peuple of thi: 
covermnent avcording tu an Lngush con-t- piosince by no such ineans shall be cancel. 
‘ut on. and establish a republic an ats stead. or, ed * . 
dave the people to stengyle with the geren’s | ‘That ths man’ government should be on 
eoucraors, Which he then expected would be contasued brod, from the beginning of it to 
tle cunsqueace of the bill tea moving an the end, 18 proof sufficient, that Mr Penn lett 
Puhmaent agaust proprietary governments, | lus frame ot least un & very impertect state 
the dianglitsman cannot tell “but he well te! Nor were the people themse)s es insensthle 
members, that the proprietary told him, that of it, nor amore backward to declare their 
ne h 1d himself obliged to do what he could <entiments concerning it. than of the other 
ty cunfirn lus tenants in their lands and proper-| parts of hrs conduct 
ties. ait! give them all the* powers hecould as{ Tans, for example, having made use o* 
ue way lord of this signory, and mach more the followimg clause in one off ns papers to 
tw that effect“ the asscnibly, to wits 
And now, to fimsh on the head of the re- ©The governor, at lus arrtsal, found the 
presentation, Which throwe wo much hight on people puse-<ed of a charter. by vittue ot 
the first foundation of this colony, whatafter-' yinch the present as~embly now tits contan- 
ward» pused im the assembly concerning it, ing the frame of goverment. cettled solemn) , 
candont requires should here be subjoined. ' g. he he reason to believe, between the pro- 
“ But what, says goveruor Exans,Iimustnot prietary and the people, because by the cub 
be alent 1, 15, that be, (the proprietary) high- sorption, it 93 <aid to be thank, fully ‘recepted 
ly resents that hemous mdigmity and moxt of by the assembly then sitting, and was agn- 
scaudalou-treatmenthe hasinet within thelet- ed not only by the tary, but by the 
ter. directed not only to himself, but also to speaker of the assembly, m the name of all 
those of the province (a= it 19 stirrtee) who 
“é a were then present, and unantmuurly ecn-ent- 
nut Pikiithad a kticr fem the propracterye mom ing, and 6 farther witnessed by the council. 
mtaicated to sus fal pertoin hire eacouragiaxtis wt | thie, therefore, ought fully to conclude tr 
Tae upon fk priviiege> of thot charter aml laws et | af the people could aliete, that any thing 
more was their due. it ouch = that nme ie 
nectirnt and other propritim) goveromeni= to a~ | have been fined and sel ; the awemb]; 
Sethe nets ae “Fetes of Avembiy for August 31,| OO Oetine: ae the governor is informed, hat + 
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ing fally considered and debated at. or if any 
demande, which it t» imagined mht further 
have been made, wore not then granted, the 
frovernor cannot think it proper for nrn to 1n- 
termeddle or to cancern himself farther than 
by virtue of the hing’s letter patent, to the 
proprietary, and the proprietary’s commuseton 
to him, wita her myesty’s royal approbetion, 
to govern according to that chorter, and the 
Jiwe sn force, dee 


Toe assembly thu> replied 

As ty the present charter, Wek the go- 
yernor foun tin benz at his arrival, though it 
be far short of an English conptituts in, vet 
even that bas been tvolated Ly eeveral mroads 
mauve upun it and if the governor canact 
aint the just and reasonable derainds of the 
people's representatives agreeable with ao 
 iglivh cotablishmeut, there i» cause to con 
Clade, that the proprietary 1 not fully repre- 
neared here aul, however the Chatter wae 
vecised, yot tt was not with such unanimurts 
as te alleged, because demerstive of former 
privileges, neither was 12 prepared by the 
noase of representatives, but done an great 
haste ."—— 

© We arc not strisang for grants of power, 
vot what are exental to the a immstration 
of * justice, and agreeable to an Englwi con- 
stitution and if we hase not been 1 posses 
won of this these twenty-four years, we know 
wuere to place the fault. and shall only 
sta high tie we were an the enjoyment 
our nigata” 

“And lastly, the said assembly basing drawn 
«ip two several remonstiances to the proprie- 
tary, reciting the particulars of their gr.es- 
<1 and complaints azamst the sad so- 
Yernor, took verasion in the last of them, dat- 
e} June 10, 1707, to express them-elve a» 
tatowe 

“ We, an} the people we represent, being 
still guieved and oppre-sed with the mal-ad- 
riousteation aad practices of thy deputy, and 
tr ill carriage, unwarrantable proceedings, 
‘ani great exactions of tLy secretary, are itke 
tu be dostroyed by the great mjustice anu av 
b trary oppressions of thy evil mumisters, who 
uhaae the powers gien the by the crown, 
1d we suppose have too much prevailed up- 
o7 thee ty leave us lithorto without relief. 

» Tit the agsemnbly which sat here on the 
2th of the siath snontu, 1704, agreed upon cer- 
tun heads or particulars, which, according to, 
‘se order of that day. were drawn up in ate 
Presentation, and was signed by the speaker. 
and soot thee bya prssenger in John Guy'» 
brigantine, who was taken into France, from 
whence the same representation was conveyed 
to thy hinds, whereby thou art put in mind, 





‘8 Th governor nad rejected the bu! proposed bs the 
\ & bly for estabbsiung eo rts of justice &¢ and bad 
don "1 By an ordinen-r fas own. 


upon what scare the purchasers and first ad- 
yenturers embarked with ther to plant thi» 
colony, and what grants and promises th 1 
made, and the assurance and expectations, 
thon gavethem and the rest of t).esettlerr and 
inhabitants of this province, to cnyoy the jy - 
vileoges derived from thy own grants and cor. 
| cessions, besides the mighty and sreecoms 4 
1 England but how they were Srevppointed ” 
several respects, eppaars, in part, hy tle stat 
‘representation. to which we refer, ary be 
come supplicant for relief. nut only. ap mr 11% re 
there complained ot which ure wot yet a dre ss- 
Jel, but also in things then om ted, ax well as 
1 whathave becu lately transacte’, tot! eg es- 
‘ous opprension of the queen's subjects ind 
pubhe scandal of this government ’ 
© We are much concerned, that thor cun~ 
cened euch displeasure as thou dil a 
that a-eembly, and not in all tus tin 
safe to show thy readies. to rectify threes 
things which they mide appear were © ni 
spor hast thou show ad ths particular objeto « 
to the bila. which, with great care ond Charaé 
were then prepared, for conf.rm ug thy cha - 
ters tn ths city and sant Tepecine bot 
privileges and property, and for cettlng t"< 
, Sffirmaton metead of orths Let na the tre 
thand, we found, to out great disapprrotne n* 
thet thou gave credit fo Wrong imsinua'y t+ 
againct them, as appears by thy letter freat 
Hyde-Paik, gated the twcnty-uath «tt 
‘twelfth mouth, 17044 wherein thr > te 
some particular very wnfirendly «ly tent 
fany just grounds blamed the papi’ © re- 
isentatises, who. we peicene by the.> pro 
ceedings, were ready to suppor’ te aeven 
«ment unde) thy admini-traty n. and des red ee 
thing but to have them net riebts, puisde gy 
und properties c nfirraed, the jucreatories re— 
galarhy estabbshed, the nagnteacy supple: 
‘with men of yirtue and probits and the whole 
constitution ¢ frained. that the people cali 1 
tquakers might havea share with «ther Chr - 
1 trim people in the government, whielt tow 
jaiways gave them an eapectation of. and 
1 Which they justly clam as o point of yigit, 
| not for emis < honour, but tur the -uy- 
| pressing of vice, dc.” 
| To wade through the whele of ths prov n- 
tas controversy which, at several reprisals, 
1 











Iasted ti] Gookin was superseded in the yeat 
1717, and replaced by William Keith, Esq 
(afterward srr Willim Ke,th. Bart) woultt 
be ao Eten prolixity, and what conse- 
quently might prove as tedious to the read 
as laborious ie The unten, 

Enough has been rerited, to show upon 
what terms Mr. Penn was first followed bs 
his flock, asa kind of patriarch, to Pennsylya- 
nia, as also, what failures in hrs conduct to- 
wards them were complamed of by them; 
and as to the conduct of the seseral acsem- 
bhes, which, in the several pertods of thie m- 
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terval, maintemed this controversy, a bare pe- 
nual of ther proceedmgs i» in general 
caent for ther justibration. 

Men they were ; passions and interests they 
consequently had, and, af they were sone 
tunes carried away a ttle too far by ther, it 
1» ebtigus the passions and interests of others 
worked upthe ferment first, and never relent- 
ed to the laat, 

Tt strup, au over rind performance of con- 
ditions 15 not to be expected of government, 
and seldom can be exacted from it. but then 
ifthe repiesentative purt 1¢ not tenacious, al- 
mont to a fault, of the rights and clauns of the 
poople, they will in a course of time love their 
+ely protensiuns ty them 

Against Logan, the proprietary’s tainister, 
sands upun record, still unanswered, thirteen 
art‘cles of ina)sersation, by way of unpeach- 
nent, which the govemor (Hans) found 
is ty evade, against the repeated offers off 
i assetnbly to produce their witnesees and 
‘aston their proofs apon him: and agaist the 
suvernor lnuneelf, twelve an the shape of re 
*nunstrances, which argue him loose in prin- 

apts, arbitrary in disposition, and scandalous 
an hus private lite and deportinent. 

So popopula Was be, that an unanimous 
-ote of thanks to the proprietary was passed 
1a hts being reaoved, almost before lis face, 
tur ise was stil @ resident among them and 
1s he Tad been Logan's screen, so lus succes 
«or, Guokan, was little better than Logan's 
tool, The tirst had the name , the latter the 
power, and by the help of the council, spur- 
red hu on, of remed hun im, as he pleasedt 

Both were necesitous, consequently ray- 
sng alike: and having each conmdered hun 
self first, and the retary neat, had Drtile 
vonsiderativn left tor the crown. aod none at 
all for the 

If Mans adventured to act in many re- 
svects as if there way neither charter nor ao 
serubly, of, rather, a» if he was authorized by 
tus commussion to do whit he pleased in con- 

‘nt of both, (a> appears by hie arbitrary dis- 

‘nission of one assenibly, merely because they 

ould not be brought to obey hie dictature) 
ootan after his example, and at the snstance 
of Logan, declared another assembly tu be no 
awembly, and refused to hold any further cor- 
esp ondence with them. and yet when he was; 
on the pomt of being tecalled, be waa both 
siean enough and desperate enough to con- 
veno the assembly, purposely to make them 
‘thea Income proposition, viz.“ That, for the 
litle trme he hed to stay, he was ready to do 
‘ne country all the service he could :—and 
that they might be thear own carvers, 1n case 
they would im some measure provide for hia 
omg back to seek another employment.” Of 
which, however, they made no other use than 
to gratify him with @ present of two hundred 
Pol 











Lastly, tha 
suffi- wea of those 
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t the reader may lave « general 
assemblies, reprobented in pro- 
language as so refractory and tus'n- 
‘60 pragmetical and aksuming, It Jum ac 
cept of a passage out of one of thetr own por 
pers to governor Evans, in wlick they tue 
characterize theneelver, “And though ¥« 
ave mean men, and repre-ent a jxir ecluny, 
yet a» we are the ummediate grantee~ of ue 
branch of the legisleteve authority of tins pro- 
vance, (witch we would teare to our peaerity 
as free as was granted) we enght to lave 
been, and do expect to be tore cull, trected 
by him that class the other branch of the 
samme authonty, and under the sup ral 
grant, and ha its support from ue ane te 
peuple we represent,” 

It by this mme apparent crouphy tat 
though the proprietery and popular int«reate 
spring from one and theseue source. they di« 
vide as they descend: that «very jropr.ttary 
governor, for this reason, 1s tWo masters, 
one who gives him lus con.meswon, and cn 
who gives lum his pay. that he 13 on kis woud 
behasiour to both. that if Le doce not fut] 
with rigor every propnictary cot. mand. how- 
yer inqunous to the provines or ofensns to 
the assembly, be is recalird> that of he dows 
met ratty ‘the aesembly in what they think 
they havea right to clam, he Ww certan to 
Inve in pe) petual brows, though uncertamn whe. 
ther he shall be enabled to live at el) ind 
tnat, npon the whole. to be a governor njon 
_ tenne. 18 to he the most wretched thing 

ise, 

Sr Waiham Keith could not be .gnurant 
of thw: and therefore, however he was ine 
structed here at home, ether by ins princi 
pal or the fords of trade, resoly ed to govern 
lunself when he came upon the pot. by the 
governmg mterest there: x0 that hie adn 
tistration was wholly different from that of his 
two predecessors. 

‘With as particular an eye to lus own par- 
treular emolument, he did deed make luo 
first addroes to the assensbly : but then all be 
ead was in popular language: he did not so 
much as naine the proprietary. and his hints 
‘were scl: as could not be misunderstood, that 
m case they would pay him well, he would 
serve them well. 

The a-sembly, on the other hand. had sensa 
cough to discern, thet this was all which 

‘be required ofa man who had a family 
to maintain with some degree of splendour, 
aud who was no richer than plantation wo 
vernors nsually are: 1n short, they belevad 
an him, were hiberal to him, and the returns 
he annually made them were sustable to the 
confidence they placed im hm: so that the 
Proper operation of one master-epring kept the: 
whole machine of government, for a consider- 
able period of time, in @ more consistent Mo- 
ton at had ever known before. 
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2 ure oaVugLory en — 
never 20 well disposed ot, ms un ue mann) my > : 
ance tranquility, and the {governed before. Q 
ete Search felicktes|” Keith, on the other hand, being a man of 
‘Keith's administration waa deservedly memo- , too much epint to wubmait to wack treatment, 
rable. ion premming bene. that, is eernces to 
j i re, however, by {and interest in the culaay’. and hin conneatone 
eee eer cagta the i With the most conaiderable men an st, would 
vated by ‘uphold him aguunst all opposition whetaever, 
etary secretary, excited and axgra by: i A) able. lieth 
some neglects and imstakes of bie own, he | communicated all te the amembly, together 
aunkat last: after what menner, it may not be; with his own anewers: aud tins be thought 
altogether aauseful to intimate. was the more incumbent an hum, becaure Le« 
‘When Mr. Penn died in the year 2718, he ;gan hed already been making Ins efforts to 
Jef hia hold of the province (which was much {aie ‘up a party ageinst hun. 
ancumbered, by a mort; on one hand, and! Logan, apon this, comnicnces advocate m 
by a transfer of fo the crown for ten thou- form for the proprietary interes! : presents & 
sand poands, of ¥ he had received two written plea on its behelf to the awembly, 
thousand poands, on the other) in the hands justifymg therein all the restnictions Imd on 
of trustees, namely, his widow, Henry Gould- | the t by those instruchons, (whic 
ney, Joshua Gee, and bis all-sufficient secre- | will be in the next session eaplaines!) ant 
tary Logan. | whether by chance or design, it a hard to 
‘The difficulties thas resting in his family | pronounce, suffered the secret of the quarrel] 
were very well known mn the province; not-! toescape, by insinuating, that the proprietary. 
withstanding which, the inhabitants, eatwfied jduring hie absence, had not received one 
with their governor, persevered in all duties | prany either to himself or his fumily froin the 
to them; uor seemed to entertam a thought to | government, whereas others had recetved 
their disadvantage. cums, 
and his creatures were the only mal-| ‘Tho assembly, however. not being in a hu- 
contents; and why they were so will be made 'mour to pay two government subsidies 1n- 
sufficiently obvious. The governor ‘and as-| stead of one, when exempted by the original 
sembly in concurrence, could govern the pro-|article of guit-rentx from the ‘obligation of 
‘vince withoat his participation ; eo he remain- ; paying any. did not so much as tuke notice 
4 without importance to either. till thisshare | of thir point; but on the contrary, clowng 
of the trust enabled him to interpose, and en-' with the governor, demrod his concurrence 
utled him to be heard, at the expense of both. with them, and offered their concurrence to 
In the second year after Keith’sarrival, Lo- | him, in withstanding whatever was in the 
gan had divided hus council against him, and | said instructions contamed. repugnait 1 
varried off majority; and ever after had re-! their charter, or mconsistent with their pr- 
presented htm in his despatches, as having sub- uae 
stituted his own interest m the place of the governor himeelf' also became an ad- 
proprictary’s, and confederated with the as- vocate for the province. and laid before the 
sembly to make both branches of the legisla assembly a written defence of the constitu 
ture equally subservient to popular purposes. tion thereof, az well as of the Inte propricta- 
Subtle, however, as he was, and practised ry’s character, in answer to Logan's momo- 
aall the arts of political disguise, he could rial; and the season was concluded most 
rast long conceal himself from the penetretion triumphantly on the governor's nide: for the 
of Keith. Thus having been detected (as house not only ed to a remomstrance, in 
Keith says*) in aggravatir , and even inalter- answer to the widow Penn's pritate mstruc- 
ing certain iinuies of the comneil- proceedings tions, as they were called: but moreover 
for the purposes before specified: and, in full gratified him ‘for his extraordmary services 
confidence of proprietary protection, defend- With a thousand pounda, 
ing himself therein, with mnch perecnalabuse _ ‘The controversy continued notwithetand- 
against the governor; the latter dismissed ing; and both patties bestirred themselves 
him from his post as secretary, and substituted in order to make proselytes. Logan 
another in his place. more humble than before, but never 
‘With thia, and a variety of other complaints Was more confident. Keith never was 50 
all of the same tendency, Logan therefore much in pain for his own stability, and yet 
made a voyage to England, eoon after he be- never seemed to have leas apprehensions. 
came a trustee, and there made hia court eo In proportion, however, as it became more 
effectually to the widow, &c. thet ‘und more probable, that he would be laid aside, 
freighted him back with letters of be became less and Ieee considered; and a 
‘+ Governor Keith's letter to the wilow breach between hima and the speaker Lloyd, 
sender 34104 Pee. 8 often mentioned, and wbo bed, even in 
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nnnt, acted the part of a second to him, be-' added to this unfortunate list; concern og 
enme ag fatal to hom as st was fortunate to| whom the least that can be aurd, 1s, thet father 
‘ none but mon of fortune shall be appotnter! tu 
When the next assembly inet, t von ap-| serve m such dignihed offices or ctherw -F, 
peared, that though the gavernor used the , that, for the honour of government 1tself, sur n 
same patnotlanguage to it, he had not the ,a~ are recalled without any notorious mit ~ 
sane wcendancy over n. “Two several ne! tation on their condact, should Ye preeerse t 
gutives were put, upon two scveral motion from that wretchednere and couterupt Which 
vo furnish hin, the tint with six hundred they have been bat too frequently permitted 
pends, the second with fise hundred pounds, to fall into, for want even ofa prper entent. 
towards lu aupport, No iorr than four hun. ence 
dred pounds could be obtained. and, notwith- The reuder i» de~red to parecn tus 
standing al] engines and al devices were em- pression, af it 18 one. It wes neerssury to 
ployed, no farther compensation could be pro- sho, that the province of Penn-yhcar, wen 
rared tor him. well governed, 1s esuly governed: aud thet 
it 1 equally the lot of the nation to he whichever branch of the lemslature mnfinine- 
‘ove epeeiour than virtuous, more splendid the proprietary waloucy, or interferes with 
than consistent, and to abound more im polity; the proprietary interest, the result 1 the sari . 
sane than philosophers, Keith hud inore of the obnoxious as~embly « reprupunred “nd 
+ve former than the latter m his comporition. vilified, and ay befure oberved. tle brea. *$ 
thongh be was neither m apy eminent degree, gevernor iz recalled. 
4 politician would not have furnsshed his ad- So that, unless the provinre stor to be 
-ersanes with # plea to exeuse his remosal, loaded with a triple tier of subdxs. namely, 
‘hy conmunicating @ private paper to a popu- one for the public service, ordinary and e\~ 
tr aseusbly. A philowpher, governed by traordinary, one for the govenor’ annual #p- 
nemciple, and proof agninst passion, would pomntments, and one for the gratificotien of 
aot lave been im the power of any mur the ries and their creaturer, it eee ms 
whatsoever: and if the assembly had been reasonable to conclude t 18 never to cus 
ipable uf consistency, they would have ect any estabhshed state of tranctullity 
2 wustre on bis disint-sion, by accompanymg — And now, mm addition ta the pots of pro 
“with all the douceurs m the power of the prictary encroachment and proprictary Tr- 
tuuvinece to have heaped upon him, that other sentinent already mentioned. we are natural- 
governors mght have thought it worth thew iy led to such other points uf controveres. us of 
4 nile to proceed un his plan, varcus tines have arisen tor want of +1 F-, 
Instead of which, on the firet intell.gencc cient foresight and sufficent preventat.ves | 
fa new governor, which was a carefully and of wluch several are unaapply mm ep to- 
‘uparted to them, as concealed from hier, tion at this very day. 
they even affected to procrastinate the bus. —_I* cannot but be recollec*ed, that Mr Penn. 
ross uf the province ; and wher ded by in us discouree with lus jornt adventurers, 
Keotn with this backwardness, not with- concermng rererved rente for ine eupport or 
out soae mixture of indignation. required to, government. madea reruarhabledietuiction be- 
4.\e the public a testimonial of hy» admini- tween his two capacities of propritary and 
‘ration, they proceede} in it. a: af rather eon- goveracr. und from hence, as wel) a~ irom 
stramed than melinel, and at last took care the nature of the trast, it must obs zously fol- 
so say a» little as posible, though they Lad Jow, that when ie withdrew humself to Eng- 
ro ru tu my to much. land, and transferred the government te his 
Th snort, after a nine years’ adimmstratun, deputies, thee deputies could not but be pes 
nemburraxed with any one breach between seesed of all the powers originally vested, by 
tue governor and assembly: and, asacknow- the crown, im inm — Adroit ac he was at re- 
jedged by the intter, productive of much po- finements, he could nat do by his trust as he 
sitive good to the province, they parted with did by bis Jand;—withhold a reserve cf 
reciprocal coldness, if not disgust: Keith dis-' power. and, like the drunken swlors n the 
daining to follow Gookin’s example in dear. ' play. appomt a viceroy, and retain a power to 
ing a benevolence: znd they not having con-, be viceroy over him. 
sideration enough jeft for him to offer it. {And yet even Mr. Penn himself m bis com- 
There 1s no man, long or much conversant nussion to Evans, a man, ae we jiave seen, 
+ thig overgrown city, who hath not often determmed enough to push any proprietary, 
found humself in company with the shades of and defeat any Fovalar point whatecever, 
departed governors, doomed to wander out could venture to slip the following clause m- 
he residue of thet lives, full of the agoniz- to ine commssion, to wit. “saving always to 
cng remembrance of their pessed emmence, 
and the severe senmuion of present neglect. <cended to art a part outher becounng nor prudent 


Ni * ring tiunself to be returned t8 a assembly car, 
it Wilham Keith, upon his* return, was meagearene Siteee to Be resarneae poy 
+ Th stasd mm Photadetpiog some tune after ins being provance cinbarrko the governol and antes tie Pre 
cryin nd siuend' by bos Tesemtmenta, conde, pretarce, 

‘ou HL... 
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tne and my heirs, our final assent to all sach vernor's part: that thou make no speech, nor 
bills as thou shalt pase mto laws in the said go- send any written message to the assembly, 
vernment, é&c.” ‘but what shall be first approved in council ; 
The aseembly, however, to whom this com- that thou receive all messages from them in 
mssion was communicated, were shrewd council, if practicable at the tame; and ehall 
enough to start the followimg doubt upon it, return no bills to the house, without the ad- 
and 10 sent it by way of message to the coun- vice of the council ; nor pass any whatsoever 
cil, to wit: * whether the sai vote is void in into a law, without the consent of a majority 
itself, and does not vacate the rest of the said of that board, &c.” 
comnyssion or render it invalid? And the © What, therefore, the governor's bond hox 
council, with the proprietary’s eldest son atthe not been sufficient to obtain, thie new expc- 
head, and secretary Logan at the rear of it, dient was to extort. If the governor would 
were so startled at it, thet, ia order to evade not act ag required, he was thus to be duabled 
the last inference, they found themselves un- from acting at all: and after so many tari- 
der a necessity toreturn the following answer. ous frames of government had been granted 
* We of the council, whose names are here- and regranted, proprietary soil? and plearwr: 
unto subscribed, are of opinion, that the eaid wes to be the last resort of all. 
saving 1 void in iteelf: and that those bills In vain both governor and assembly freely 
which the present lieutenant-governor shall and fully remonstrated against euch an in 
think fit to pass into Jaws, and cause the pro- novation, in a government supposed to be 
prietary’s great seal to be affixed thereunto, guarded by charter against all innovations 
cannot afterwards be vacated or annulled by whatsoever; more especially such as were 
the proprietary, without assent of the assem- neither consistent with the rights of the peo- 
bly of this province.” i ple, the powers already vested in the govern- 
“The next piece of practice, to answer the or, nor the respect due to the crown. 
same purpose, that was found out, was to im- ducovered the assembly were not 
ose certain conditions of government on the authorized by charter to advise, though they 
eputy, under the penalty of a certain sum. were to enact; because the word advice wex 
‘This was first submitted to by Keith, and has not to be found in that lest given to them; 
been a rule to all his successors, with this dif- that governors were not to be trusted to act 
ference, that whereas the penalty exacted without advice: consequently the said ev- 
from him was but one thousand pounds ster- pedient to bridle thom was a good one; wid 
lng, st has been since raised to two or three if we may judge by events, his sophistry has 
thousand pounds. given the Jaw ever since. 
© [fever the cage of this colany should come — From what bss been thus far recited, it i» 
before erliament which is not altogether im- obvious, that the proprietary of Pennsylvania 
probable, no doubt these conditions will be was of too httle eration here at home. 
called for ; and if they should then be found to be of much use to the province either as a 
irreconcilable with the charter, and a check or advocate; and yet, that he was 
upon the dagicative, altogether unconstitu- there 80 much above the level of his freemen 
‘tonal and illegel, the wisdom of the nation and tenants, that, even in their legislative co- 
wil}, no doubt, pronounce upon sucha tres pacity confederated with the governor, they 
yee according to the heinousness of it. could hardly maintain ther rights they were 
gaia: the widow Penn, in ber private in- 0 many waysentitled to, against the artifices 
structions to sir Willinm Keith, having ad- and encroachments of his emissaries. 
mitted and complained, that the powers of le- As lord of the soil, is the light he is next 
gislature were lodged in the governcr and as- to be considered. ‘The charter Mr. Penn 
sembly, without so much as a negative re- 





served to the proprietary when absent, 
ceeds to avow, that it was never intended [by 


obtained of the crown, comprehended a far 
ter extent of territory, than he thought 
to take up of the Indians at his first por- 


the proprietary must be understood) the said chese. 


governor and assembly should have the ex- 
ercise of these powers; as also to pronounce 
it a dangerous wnvention of Keith's to enact 
laws in conjunction with the assembly, and 
transmit them directly to the king's ministers 
mthout any other check; and then, after thus 
arrogantly interposing between the king and 
his lieges of this province, clenches the whole 
with the following injunction ; “ therefore, for 
remedy of this grievance, it is required, that 
thou advise with the council, upon every 
meeting of adjournment of the assembly, 
which requires any deliberation on the go- 


‘And even in the very infancy of his colo- 
ny, it was by act of assembly inconsiderately, 
because unconditionally, provided, that in case 
any person should ¢ to buy land of the 
natives, within the limits of the province, &c. 
without leave first obtained from the proprie- 
ary, the bargain and purchase so made should 


‘Rendered thos the only purchaser, he reck- 
oned he might always accommodate himself 
at the Indian market, on the same terms, with 
what quantity of land he pleased ; and till 
the stock in hand, or such parts of it as he 
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thought fit to dtepose of were ina farr way may be reclaimed and reassumed at any 
of bemg sold off, he did not think :t for his time, it cannot be too soon reclanmed and re 


taterest to incumber himself with more acumed 
This happened sooner than he foresaw ‘That avcombly then, which first discovered 
though it mast be acknowledged the founders ths lapse, or wbach at the requisition of their 


of few cities appear to have hid more fore constituert> frst endeavoured to retueve it 
sight than he ~The growth of ins culony ex- did no more than ther duty and the prece- 
ceeded hus most sanguine expectation-, and, dent tl ey set cannot he too clewly followed 
when succesonve new purchases came to be Again the distinct on made ty Mr Penn 
mde, an inconvenience by degrees became in the ease of the quit rents betwee a his two 
manifest, which, perhaps had aot been thought capacities of gournor ant peepee had 
of before, or if thought of, hal rot been guerd- an use whict even he wath all bis shrewd 
ed agunst neey did not perhaps atsert to \ hea it wa~ 
len who want 1 present convenience must made or xt least ¢xpect it would beads erted 
not be over solicitoux about future contin; toby any body else 
cies and, in gencral, we choos to be blind ‘or the eupport of the governor a 1d govern 
to such objects is we fear w have not ment it must be recollected they were -ub 
strength enough to remove he that 1s too mitted t tor the support ¢f the provrietary 
ouch of a huchster often loves a bargain as when ab-ent from his government nd when 
he that 1 too [itth s> often ptrchas alaw the government charge way other a1s® sup- 
Sait ported ther were pud and aste ord hie 
It was no hard mutter to mduce o belicf, agent, went cn not only to reserve such 
that ovca~tonal treaties with the Indians un rents out of all the parcel of lands thes dis 
der the pretence of heeptiz up th same br> of butetento rive mthen demands as 
therls corresp mdence winch had beenatfirst the value of lands ro-e 01° ecule not but 
«stablished with them wase necessary mer fJiow that mu) proces» of tume the-- qu t 1ents 
sur of government nor t> prevasl with the would of them-elyes become ap immense es 
province, ¥ Jule this #1 understood to bethe tite 
sole cmsideration,to bearthe expense ofthem | When therefore the proprietary no longer 
But when it appeared asin the course of acted a~ gnernor nor even ieaded 1 the 


‘im was uni ndable that treaty ard a pur 
shaw went ont rether thitthe t enerwas 
a sloeng'crm for t ‘utter, that the 

yernor only mad« the compl mnt. ind t 
wectnbly the present- Ae 1 cw ld: tbit 
appear also, that there must be somewhat un 
fur in a procedure where one all the 
coat, and the other engrowed all the profit 


‘nd that st was high time t> put «ome stop to! 


a practice so injurious to their understandauge 

Tt m not indeed necessary in pr vite life to 
bargam, that thove who purchise fr their 
own use and aavan*ige sh wuld pay the price 
out of their own pockets, 1 it au public tt 

Persons who stand on tne same ground 
will invist on the same tights tnd it 1s mat- 
ter of wonder when any me pitty dtxcosers 
filly or mpolence enouzh to detain] ¢r «pect 
any minence over the ather 

‘nereas pretog itn e admits of no equality , 
ind presupposes, that difference of place al- 
ters the use of language, and even the \erv 
nature of things, 

Hence, though protection 1 the reason 
ind, coneequcntly should be the end of go- 
vernment, we ought to he as much upon our 
quard against our protectors a against our 
enemies: 

Power, lihe water, ag ever working itsown 
way, and wherever it can find or inake sn 
‘opening, 18 altogether @» prone to overflow 
whater er 18 subject to it 

‘And though matter of right oserloohed 


“from every Hl sdows obligation, and 4} 


provimce nor expended 1 nth of his acume 
there coddit & sippored that thre tit 
tus «ied ant rue pee ec! “cn ite 
criginal par] should not be heble in cc, 
mor with all other ¢tates t) comtrbute'ts 
thow charges it wa~ first m the entie lot 
ud for and the whole amount ct #1 ch to 
many fold erceeds 

Nc property in Tagian’ 3 tay ree ny 
dificrence m the amount or value of preperts 
makes ans difference in the duty of -ubject~ 
and nothing t mote consonant te rein than 
that ne Who pomeses most shuld «A ribute 
mestt the public service 

And vet for want of a spec he clause ty 
declare their property tavible the present 
Plopretines insist on havinz it exempted 
charg 
ing the difference on the public who it can 
nat be too often remembered zie at in tht 
first instance a~ the price of an cremption 
from aii other tave~ 

Clear however it will be made to every 
‘unpremdiced nund that such specibe clause 
nerther 1 nor ever wae necessary and that 
1m sirtue of the irherent right as well os the 
power and sothorty reposed in the freemen 
to tix themelves by wajsand metos of thar 
ownproviding all the property of the pros nu 
les indwerounately at ther discretion sub 
ject to an equal tiation 

‘The paper currency of the province 1s next 
to be mentioned and a» that wa- out of prow 
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pect while the several frames of government 
were under consideration, it could not be 
comprehended in any of them 

‘The currency then was, and so continued 
10 be, for many years after, gold and silver 
of any spectes by weight; at first 1 v0 wre 
gular a manner, and at such uncertain rates, 
‘as gave the crafty many opportuniti¢s to prey 
upon the ignorant and: prcevistomn ‘coe 
quently was productive of inuch contention, 
embarrassment, and contusion 

By royal proclamation, m the fomth of 
queen Anne, the ratesand values ofall forey 
coms current in the English colomes were hi- 
muted and ascertained , and.in her sixth, the 
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‘as posubleon a par with gold and silser, they 
arpposed sufficient penalties on all thoee whe 
presumed to make any bargain or ale upon 
cheaper tering, in case of being paid in theane 
preferable to the other: they provided for the 
gradual reduetion of them, by enacting, that 
‘one eighth of the pemerpahy as well ac the Whole 
interest money, should be annually pad. And 
at was not till they were comuneed by expe- 
nence of the utility of the measure, and the m- 
sufficiency of the suin, that they adventured 
to assue thurty thousand pounds inore 

Such, moreoser, was the benefit apparently 
resulting from it. such the ameomventency ap- 
by every body from the ecarcity 


content? of the anid proclamation were enacted money sure to fullow @ too precipitate 
into a law, which ss std in force. charge of the loans; and such the apperent 
But tne annual influx uf these foreymn coms. growth of the province éormg this intersal. 
through what caannel ~vever, or frou whateo- that, m the year 1729 (Patrick Gordon, 20- 
ever snurce, by no means answeiel the de-|vernor) it was thought advisable to mciras 
mand- of an snnual msue the prouncial capital by a new enesion oF 
From England came all the n.anvfactures lille, to the ensount of thirty thousand junnids, 
consumed un the plantatione, and all the re-! and to render the repayments still easier to 
turns they could make by their commodities | the borrowers, by reducing them to one 
sent thither directly. or the product of themat, teenth a year. 
other markets, fell far short of the balauce| Agar. in the year 1739 (George Taouny 


growing against them 


era) occasion wa» taken from the disua- 


ROW 
The defact, therefore, was tn be made gool | veries repeatedly ade, that these prosscia! 


aa go'd and silser, and was su a> long and as 
often as any could be found Exery colony, 
an its turn, was, consequently, dramed of its 


Uills had been counterfrited, not vitly to ce! 
them all in, in order to their bemg replaced 
with others uf a new anpres-tan &¢ but ales 


specie ; and, as it is an unpassibility known | for the reasoner bi fore given. i) ne tuer- 
anda, cxed, foranytadng communts tesub- | ther sums of eleven thousand une Inadred 
aust Without same medium ofesreulation, every and ten pound zive shillings. (which, added 
coliny in itsturn was obliged to have recourse to the «umn a} erdy metreulation, made then 
to the same expedient of uttermg provincial whole capital amount to eighty thv-snd 
billeot credit, and making thein answer, ns far, Pounds) to be current for sutern year 
as posetble, all the topical purpesesofgoldand' = La~tly * finding, that the the. or a creates 
rilyer. by which ther geyera. capitals were sui. im case the province slvuld sow stil 
enlarged; the guid and silver became conmo- , greater. would in all probalrhity be alwar~ 
dities thut could he spired for exportation: ' necesway, the assembly moreover pres dev), 
and the merchants st home were pad in tht that so fast as any of the former borrower. 
gold and silver, without any provincial detri- should reper ther provincial-money, the trus- 
ment. tees of the loan-office might re-eunt the same 
Pennsylvania, howe'er, if not the very) sums during the gad term of sixteen years 
Inst, wasone of the last, whitch gave into it ‘on the same conditions, either to thet oF 
‘Tt was not till the year 1722 (Keith, gosern-, others, without any new authority for that pur- 
or) that they made their first experiment: and , 
even then they proreede’ with the utmost, And, upon the whole, 11 1s to be whersed, 
caution and circumspection, inevery stepthey that the assembly, in estoblisiung this paper 
took, Jcurrency, m taking upon themselve~, ay repte- 
Knowing, for eamnple, that the danger of ; sentatises of the province. to apport the trus- 
depreciation was the only danger they had ty teee and other officers charged with the ar- 
guard against, and that noth but an over mimustration of it; im providing that the saul 
quantity, defect of solid security, and of pro- | trustees and officers should be responsible to 
er provision to recall and cancel them, could | the province for their conduct anit; and m 
ereate that danger, they iseved at first but fif- | reserving to the assembly. tor the time bring 
teen thousand ponnds; they made no loans the dispoation and application of the annual 
‘Dut on land-security or plate depovited in the product, met not with any such objection fron 
loan-office: they obliged the bortower~ to pay their governors, or tho proprictaries. or the 
five per ernf, forthe sums they took up; they munitry here at home, as could excite the 
made their bills a tender m all payments of least apprehension of any such contest, a» 
all kinds, on pain of vacating the debt, or for- might either embroi the province, affect the 
feiting the commodity . to keep them asnear interest, or incommode the government of :t. 
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Ttis true, the proprietaries and therr agents 
dul, from the beginmung, discos er a repusnance 
to this measure, tll they found themselves 
conaidered in it; like the snail with his horns, 
they had no sensations for the province, but 
wiritreached them through the nerves of pow- 
«rand profit Profit, though ranked lest. they 
consulted first, and when of one 
point, they thought they might wrangle more 
successfully for the other 

If the widow Penn acqutesced an the paper- 
money acts passed by Keith, she reprunanded 
jum for pasaing them ; and in @ manner forbid 
um to pass any more. 

Gordon (Keith's succes-or) hasing overand 
over again acknowledged his conzicton of the 
ronventcnces ating to the province from a 
Aeasonable increase of their paper currency, 
gave the assembly to underetand, m so many 
words, that nothing but the gratification of the 
proprietaries im the affair of ther quit-rents, 
would prevent the opposition they were other- 
Wwise to expect to the act then before then in 
Eagiand. 

By special contract with the several pur- 
coisers, these quit-rents of their were to be 
pad in sterling money ; and, 8% it Was impos 
sible, by any provision whatso-ver, to make 
he provincial currency answer the universal 
plrp nes of gold and silver, 60 no provision 
ald li in bee these or from haying as pre- 
rence 7, To convert paper into spe 
ce or bullion could not of course but be at- 
tended with some cost ; aad heuce the propri- 
otary-remttances could not but come shorter 
hone. When, therefore, by the eighty thou- 
san] pounds act, paper was to becomethe 
vincial establishment, they would not 
their share of the pros nciel advantage result- 
ing from it (which Wa>.at least. equal to thatof’ 
the province, as will hereatier become appa- 
rent) to be what it really was, an adequate 
consideration, but innisted, not only on bay mg 
the difference between paper and ~ secie 01 
bullion made up to them, and that the differ- 
ence of exchange should be made up te them 
also. or, in other words, that the pounds ster- 
ling duc to them in Pennsyls ania. should be 
paid to them neff in England. 

{a chore, the sum of one thousand two hun- 
«led pounds was in this manner eatorted from 
the province, together with an annuity of one 
hundred and thirty pounds, tocontinue durmz 
the circulation of those bills, which will serve 
1) show, at least, that the province could not 
be mre stubborn, upon other occasions, than 
the proprietaries were selfish on thin 

‘There remains yet another topic to be touch- 
ed upon, which will require a more tender 
conaweration from the reader than perhspe it 
may always find. 

Me. Penn and his followers were of that 
pect, who call themselves by the ammble and 
levelling mame of Frvnds » end who having 


2 


been at first opprobriously called by that of 
quakere, have been forced, by the jomt ty- 
anny of rmpos.tion and custom, to answer to 
It ever sunce. 

OF these, the mayonty carned along with 
them 2 scruple better accommodated to the 
forming of asociety and preserving 1! m peace, 
than to the protecting it from those insults 
and depredations which pride and lust «f do- 
muinion have at all periods committed on thei 
weaker neighbours, and from the 11-:tation 
of which, no system of politics, moral~ or re- 
Tagion, ath as yet Uren able to preverse sua 


All thar news. p . an] endeasovrs 
were narrowed. therefore, to the form 20 
ures of eri) life, and to luk the several part 
of their own little community in the mo-t ex 
pedient manner tugether 

Nor. indeed, had they at that time aay 
other object before them abil to va, 
against any power m allianve with Eo2).nt, 
and tocorrespand With any power at wat with 
her, was expressly forbid both to the pro, r1- 
tary and the prozines. by tLe fifteenth sect en 
of the roval charter 

French were ton feeble m An crina 
and too remote, from, Penoe|yanas tc bether 
apprehend e provinces adjacent wer 
branches from the same rout, and respon-ihle 
for their conduct to the same law~. and the 
Indians, from the vers beginning. had Leen 
considered and treated as equally the sore of” 
one common father 

Land wanted by us was 2 drug to the 
The pros.nce, then to be allotted, peopled. an: 
cultivated, had not been wrested frei thers 
by violence, but pnte razed for a g utable cot «. 
deration In the contract between the prop ~ 
tars and ine eubedventurers.all powa bee © 
nad been tahen thit no cause of ¢ mo ua 
should be admimetetel to them 1 tride 
they were not to Le oxerreacned nor unposed 
upon in their persons taey were not to be in- 
sulted of abnsed. and. nc ise ot any complant 
on either sde. the subject-natter wis to be 
heard by the nagictrates m covcrat with the 
Indian chiet, and decided bs a mtacd yury of 
Indians and planters 

The sine regard ti con-cience which ted 
them into this wilderness, adhered 10 themat- 
terwards: and having thus resolsed and oro- 
sided. never to be argreasore. and not being 
sovercigns, thes left the rest to Pros idence, 

Governed by prmeiple in all things, and be- 
hese the use of army to be unlawful. the 
case of defence by arms could not come with- 
in their plan. 

But then as them community sas Jeft open 
to Christuns of all persuasions, and the cnn- 
ditious of union could be abhorrent to none, 
they rmght well presume on being jouned by 
nombers, which has since happened accord- 
ingly. who, being devoid of such scruples, 
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might be easily mduc eu, for proper considera- 
tions, to take that difficulty out of their hands 
and, as to military service, under all Engheh 
tenures whatsoever, no man could be compel- 
Jed to serve in person, who niade it his choice 
tovene 
‘Add to'ah this, that Walram Penn bime 
self does not appear to Lave been under the 
dornnion of these scruples. he having taken 
care tn his charter from the crown (sect 10) 
to be invested with all the powers ever be- 
stowed on a captan-general R hich were al- 
80 to descend to his heirs and asoign~) “to 
Jevy, muster, and train all sorte of men, of 
what condition soever. or where-oet er born, 
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tablished for sateen years, the merchanty 
trading to the eastern’ colonies of Americ, 
took oceasion to complain to the houre of 
commons, of the mconyeniences and discor 
ragements brought on the commerce of Gircat 
Britam in those parts. by the excessive quran 
tutes of papet money there rssued, and the dr 
precrated condition thereof, for want of proper 
funds to support ite credit The Inte, bs 
way of pallutive, addressed the throne to put « 
temporary stop to the evil, by instrnoting thr 
several gosernors, 10t to give their ascent 14 
any farther laws ofthat nature. without an¢\- 
proviso, that they should not take effect 


{ull hie mayesty’s approbation had been f+s! 
and to mzke war and to pursue such enemies i. 
as should make ienraions ito the province,; Such mstructions were accordinziy sent. 
ar wll by sea os land. even without the lt- and those to the governor of Pennss ivan’ 
nuts of the mud province, and, by God'sasmst- were dated Angust 22,174 Notwithstand- 
ance, to sanqiish ani take them,” &c ing all which, the Jord» of tre and planta 
And, lastly, sf ever inyolsed inthe quarrel~ tions (baxmg already ia them hands a full 
of the mother-countss. and obliged to take {and clear account of the currency, as ett 
their sare of the common duty and the com-; blished by the eighty thousand pounds act, a~ 
mon danzer, they ight reasonably hope for also of the rates af old and ai'ver frat * 
alt the protection from thence they might! year 1700 fo the scar 1739, amt having In 
stan] m need of, on the condition of contnbat moreoser convinerd, by the merchants trad 17 


ang all that was 1 their power consttent 
‘wath ther principles, towards it 


to thet province. that stich a sum wasnt on. 
ly reasonable but necessary for carrying ur 


‘Thisthey have occa-ionally dene trom co:o | the commerce of the country) thaught tl t 


nel Fletcher's time downwards and 
would have done nore, if the proprietary 
and those of thea deputies had not put it out 
of their power 


they | 


recommend the said act, to the roval avert- 

ance and ratihcavon. and ten day~ afr - 

wards the Lords justices pa-ed it imtoo 
Here the affair slept tor several years. € - 


Allowing, therefure, that the unreustmg | cept that the aseembls,m conformity to aur 
Psaciple would hase been a soleciem in the der. which accompanied the mstruction ju 
construction of an independent state. it “as mentioned, caused a second state of their cw 
not, prosincially speaking, destitute of proper rency to be tranem.tted the following year * + 
pailiatives the lords of trade and befure it was again t+ - 

‘At least, scruple of conscience 1» at all jsumed im parhament. the scvera’ madents 
tamea, and in all cases. les blameable than next to be recited, took place 
the wanton eaperiments tried upon the pro- When tbe attempt upon Carthagena was 
vince, even by the proprietary’s own agents under consideration. the northern colonie~ 
first to scatter terrurs anong the peaceable m- were called upon to furnish wliiers for that 
pabitant-, and then to plead the necessity of corvice, and Pennsylvania among the rest 
a military furce from the effects of their own j The assembly was af that time composed o~ 
wicked detices. ithad hitherto generally been. consequent . 

Of this nature wa~ thn false alarm ra sed in| thes demand could not ‘but be productive 


tue queen's time by Evans and Logan a fact 
which stands charged age ast them, m the 
record~ of the a-sembly, at unis very day, ond 
which, as often a» rec olected, will ever sug- 
gest a fear. that a measure, so unwarrantably 
contended for, would, if obtamed, be as une 
warrantably made use of 

We have now «uch a summary of the state 
of Penasylvanua, from its origin, before us, as 
may render eve branch of the controversy 
stil depending. familiar to us and, as facts 
are best seen and understood in order of time 
as they occurred, we shall do our best to fol- 
low the thread as it hes 


scruplesand difficulties in point of conscience , 
that, however, they might discharge al! obl - 


, gations at once, they voted fom thousand 


vounds fir the king's use, and the govern * 
took upon himself to reise the soldier- 

This was a duty of office, and, if he t ul 
discharged st properly, what would have given 
universal satisfaction. The Inbour of the 
plantations 1s performed chiefly by indented 
servants, brought from Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Germany} nor, beeause of the high price 
xt bears, can if be performed any other way 
‘These servants are purchased of the captains 

‘bring them, the purchaser, by @ positive 


who 
Yn April, 1740, when the paper currency of law, has legal property m them during the 
the province had been just increased,as above term they atta BE, ean aell eaeath 


specified, to exghty thousand pounds, and es- them; and, like other chattels. they are lis 
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ble to be neized for debts Out of these, ne- which they cheerfully concurred in dong, 
vertheless, did the governor make his levies. seduced by their interests and ther inchna- 
A ferment ensned: the owners were tena- ttonsinto a befef, that the whole ne of our 
cious of their rights: the governor stood upon colonies would tot be thus agitated, nor their 
prerogative us paramount to all: the dispute Indian allies induced to take up the hatchet 
Was brought tato the courts; and such was in conjunction with them, merely by way of 
the terror of power, that the aggrieved was feunt to facilitate a peace. 
forced to repair to New York for advocates. Forces were every where raned by the 
The assembly, seeing no other remedy, several governors, and the assembly of Penn- 
thought themselyes bound te defend the nghts sylvama voted five thousand jxnmnds for the 
of ther constituents ; and did defend themac- King's use, or, in other words, as their con- 
cordingly, hy refusing to part with their sup- tingent for this pretended national rervice 
ply, unless these servants so unjustly taken |The money so voted beng more then then 
from. thei ma-ters were restored. go-! revenue could furnish, they proposed to raise 
Vernor Wax obstinate, and so the money was, it by an addition of the like cunt to their pa- 
at fast, apphed, a¢ ot ought, tomdemnyfy them per eurrency , im Which case the king would 
for the uyury they had sustained. be served, the prmancial capital would be 50 
That, howeser, they might not be muisre-' far enlarged. and the iteiest ansing fiom it 
presented or misunderstood at home, a» defi- would, n'a due piepurtiu of te, dicharge 
event in zeal for the public, or backward to, the . 
contribnte ta the service, they came the neat. And here beaay, the fit dispute between 
yea tu the following vote, to wit. ‘The! the governor and the u~-enibls on this top¢ 
jion-r, taking into consideration the many ! the povernor pleaded tne instruction of 1740 
taxes there tellow-aubjects in Great Britain ae a reason, why he could not bring hinself 
are obluee | te pay towards supporting the dig- | to such a mitch of hc Idness ashe apprehended 
pity of the crown, and deftayimg the neceasa- was necessary to the contravention of 1; and 
r, aml contingent chirees of government, | therefore urged them to tind nut some method 
and willing ta demonstrate the fidelity, loyal- less exceptionable for rasing the said eum 
4y. aud aff tion of the rmhabitants of this pio- , and they, willing to comply as far as posuble 
y to our gracious sovereign, by bearing , with hus scruples, so far receded from ther 
a iane of the burden of cur fellow yee | punt to that time a» te iu st out of the 
pr wwirtianably to yur circumstances, do money dornant im the loan-office for eachang- 
yr, cunerfully and unantmously reaolye, ing torn and ilemble bills, and to repiace it 
that three thousand pounds be paid tor the by a new emieaton cf bills to the same amount 
toe ot the hing, his heirs and successors, tobe to be sunk out of the product of the eacise yi 
anptind to such wes a8 he in his royal wisdont ten years Upon which the gmemor waved 
shall think fit to direct and appoint.” And the instruction. and pae-ed the bi'l; five kun- 
the said three thousand pounds were after- dred men were raised and supported by it, tor 
wards paid into his miayesty's exchequer by near eighteen months, employed chiefly in de- 
the agent of the province accordingly. A free i fending the frontiers of New York, when the 
g tt af ever there was one, from sul to | eapedition at length was dropped and the 
sereign, and. however small, a suificient ' troops disbanded. 
voucher for the good intentions of those who[ A formal bill to restrain the northern colo- 
made at mes in general, from wsung paper bills of 
tn the bemnning of the year 1744, the pro- | credit, it must be observed had been brought 
ctagunst Loueburgh, having been carried | nto parliament, but not perfected: and m 
an tae awnnbly of New England by a single | the year 1743 again: upon which ocresion 
\ote only, was imparted to the asseinbly of the next governor of Penmslvame, James 
Pennsy Itenia by governor Shirley, with ade. Hamilton, Esq.; mames-age to the aeembly 
site, that the; would contribute thereto. but m October 1749. made ure of the followmg 
the igh they could not be presailed upon to remarkible capressions “I take tt for grant- 
tike any pert in an enterprise which tathem ed, we are all sensible of the mavchimous 
appeared ©) desperate, they voted four thou- tendency of the bill that was brought into par- 
sand pounds 1 provisions, for the refresh- lament the last year, to regulate und restrain 
ment anil support of the brave troops whohad paper bills of credit m the plantations (10 
taken the place, as acon as :t was known which there was a clause to enforce the or- 
they were im possession of it, and that such ders of the crown in his mayesty’s Americal. 
supplies were wanting. donunions) and it 1s not improbable, that some- 
In the beginning of the year 1736, the m- thmg of the same kind may be offered in the 
misters affected to entertain a project for the ensuing session, 1 persuade myself you will 
reduction of Canada By letters from the give your agent full mstructions upon th» 
secretary's office, dated April 6, the northern subject, ™m cage it should become neccoary 
colomes were severally called upon to con- for to oppose tt. the honourable proprie- 
tribute their respective quotas towards :t ; taries at that tume laboured and with success 
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to avert the mischief that threatened this 
province from the passing of the «ud bill; 
and Ehave itin command from them to essure 
you of their assistance upon all future occa- 
sions, wherein the welfare and happmess of 
the people of this province may be concerned.” 

‘This had a favourable appearance towards 
the province, and from hence it might well 
be su |, that the issues from this source 
would never be productive of any deep or 
Tasting strife, 

But though the springs had not as yet broke 
out with any violence, they were working 
their way under ground. The growing 
eharge of Indian affairs, which lay w! 
the province, and which, on the head of pur- 
chases, ax before explained, was productive 
of gieat advantages to the proprictaries, began 
to be the subject of public complaint: and 
by these anggestions of the importance ofthe 
proprietaries at home, the people were to be 
taught the danger of disobliging them. 

But af thig was their view, at did not an- 
ewer: the assembly had too much discernunent 
to be diverted from the object before them by 
the interposition of another, how dextrously 
soever the trick was pe: and therefore 
proceeded, notwithstanding, to take this affair 
into consideration, 

{t ta scarce necessary to intimate, that the 
governor, and the creatures of the feverm 
ment, did all they could, not only to discour- 

them in it, but also to convince them, in 
effect, that, according to the usual current of” 
‘the world, all advant are the prerogative 
of these above, and all burdens the inheritance 
of those below.—This may indeed be - 
ble to the usual corrent of the world: but 
then as such doctrines are not ovat anil 
anywhere, 0 in a free government like Penn 
sylvania, it was not to be thought they would 
Ye swallowed at all. They were neither to 
be convinced nor discouraged it seems: on 
the contrary, they persevered; they examin- 


ed; they ; they resolved; and at lest 
applied to ‘etaties, to do what equity had 
required, by taking a share of the charge upon 
themselves. 


‘The proprietaries, on ‘ne other hand, an- 
nouaced in their reply, “that they did not 
conceive themselves tobe under any such ob- 
ligation, even thoagh the people had been 
taxed for the chargesof government: that a5 
not one shilling had been levied on the peo- 
ple for that service, it was so much lees res- 
sonable in the people toask any thing of them : 
that they had, notwithstanding, charged them- 
selves with paying their interpreter even 
much more than could be due to him on their 
account, and were-aleo then at the 
of maintaining his son with a tutor in the In- 
dian country, to learn their language and 
customs for the service of the country; as 
well as of sundry other charges on Indian af- 


Is on sellin 
wise 


expense peared the 
more than 


faire; that they had been at considerable ex- 
pense for the service of the provinee bot m 

and there: that they pay the Indi 
ans for the land they purchase : and that they 
are no more obliged to contribute to the pub- 
lic charges than any other chief governor of 


any other colony.’ 

Tnaneweriatithe amen , May 1751, re- 
spectfullly reprosented, “thatthe presersing a 
‘understanding with the Indiene was more 
the intorest of the proprictary estate than 
that of any other estate in the province, as 1 
we the proprietaries an opportunity of pur- 
Shasinglande the frontiers at alow price, and 
‘them at a high one, which would other- 
imy ible : that, therefore. the ob- 
ligationa of justice and equity being stronger 
than those of law. they were certainly bound 
by them to contribute to the expense of those 
Indian treaties and presenta by which tht good 
understanding eo beneficia! to them was niain- 
tained ; that though taxes in forni, fur the m= 
mediate support of the proprietaries’ substi- 
tute, and for defraying the charges of theae 
Indian treaties, had not of tate years been im 
‘on the province. the charge of all (by 
the interest of the paper-mnoney, which war 
virtual tax, the excise, which wae a real one, 
producing about 30001. per annun. and the 
tax arising from licenses of variour kinds, 
amounting yearly to a suin not meonsidera- 
Ble, and appropriated wholly to the governor's 
support,) was paid by the province: that the 
assembly had always paid the Indian inter- 
preter for his public services to Ina full ra- 
tisfaction: that they believed future asxem- 
blres would not fail ‘to do whatever cuuld be 
reasonably expected from them im regard tu 
his son, when he should be qualified ta suc- 
— him; esalev to discharge all ya debts 
properly chargeable 1u the pro- 
vince, whether incurred there or in England, 
whenever the accounts should be exhibited . 
that by the act forbidding all but the proprie- 
taries to purchase lands of the Indians, they 
‘obtained a monopoly of the soil, conse- 
quently ought to bear the whole charge of 
every treaty for such purchases, as the profit 
was to be wholly theirs: that thear paying 
for land (bought as was conceived much cheap- 
er on account of the provincial presents ac- 
companying those treaties) was not a satisfac- 
tory reason, why they should not bear a part 
of the charge of such other treaties os tended 
to the common welfare and peace of the pro- 
vince: and that upon the whole, as the inte- 
rests of the proprietaries were so conatontly 
intermixed, more or Jess, with those of the 

Province, in all Indian rent it a 
proprietaries thought they paid 
thelr share, while the “people 
‘thought they paid abundantly too much, they 
the surest way to prevent dissa- 
‘tisthetion on all sides, would be to fix a certaiy 
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proportion of the charge of all futare provin- seem to act too precipitately in an affur of 
cial treaties with the Indians, to be paid by euch importance, they chose to make a chort 
the proprietaries and province respectively. |edjournment before thiey took Ins objection m- 
which, not only as a propose! equitable in It- to consideration ™ 

self, but conducive also to preserve that union Adjourn they did accordingly : and at ther 
and harmony between the proprietaries and next meeting, which was towards the end of 
people, so evidently advantageous to both,!May the same year, found themselves ear- 
they hoped, would, on further consideration, }nestly pressed by a message from the go- 


be agreed to.” | ¥eraor, on one hand conceramg Ind.un affarrs, 
How this was received we shall see in rts | and on the other by petutions frorn a cunsiwder- 
place {able number of inhabitants, for a further addi- 


‘The assembly proceeded soon after, to take tion to their paper-money, supported by a va- 
inte consideration the growth of the ance, riety of allegations of the most interesting and 
and the state of therr commerce ; affecting nature 
wth to be such as required an extenston of ‘The governor's message, whether prenia- 
their puper-currency, onthe same groundsand ture or not will best appear from the ~equel, 
for the same ends @» et first gase mise to it, prepared the house to eapect, “ that the coun- 
wwuammously resolved to strike an addtional ; try of Alleghuny sttuate ou the waters of the 
sun of twenty thousand pounds, in order to /Ohuo, partly within the limits of Pennsylva- 
replace defective bills, and anercase the pro jnm, partly within those of Virgina, already 
‘vine ial capital, in proportion to the increase was or econ would be invaded by an army ot 
of inhabitants; us also tore-emit and continue French and Indians from Canada: in which 
the sume already in cirenlation. case the Indisn- mbabitmg there, who were 
AUill was accordingly prepared in Janu-/a mixture of the Sr. Nations, Shaw nese, De- 
ary, 1758, and sent up to the governor Ha- { liwares, and Twiats ees lately recommended 
rnilton, fur hy concurrence : but though that as aihes to the province by the said Sia Na- 
gentleman wa~ a native of the province, with tions, would be obhiged to leave the country, 
Arther better qualifications for his post, and, ,and his mayesty’s subjects trading with thein 
ko inay he suppened, more affection for the! would be cut off, Gc. unless timely warned 
peuple thin i common with governors, he ‘by the messengers <ent to them by himselt 
ul his reason~ tor not ~cring this provincial | for tuat purpose that Montour, ‘an uttet- 
want m the same lyht thatthe province did, had heard the French declaration de- 
vil therefore retarned the bill m a day or! hsered, and the reply of the Indians, which 
ty. with his negative upon it quabuel im-| was firm and reaolute, but not to be relied 
“eed wath expressions of concern for his ~o upon as tney were m want of all things.” 
av ring in opinion with them, hut founded So far was tantter of mtelligeuce Te reet 
the dislike mised m Britain by the late war a pathetic representation of cangers and 
te, general and wulistinguishing complaints | nuschiefs to be apprehended un their own 
azuast the plantation bills of credit, which ‘frontiers, and exhortations to enable him to 
mt il the time very unsewonable for any give the Indians asstetunce anen erable to their 









ayplcation to the crown concerning the ¢- 
tsasion or re-erme.on of theim . and fortified 
btw cayent, which sounded somuch the inore 
poxusible, as it seemed to be drawn from their 
own promusrs, namely. that the many advan 
tazes they derived froin the use of paper-ino- 
uy ought to make them extremely careful, 
ny they took any step whueh might posably 
endanger it. 

The acmbly, on the other hand, gladly 
tustened on an acknowledgment so’ eaprose 
an fasour of the thing; and, from the same 
senae of it, declared themselves to be equally 
eareful with the governor in the conduct and 
dirvetion of it: bat having so done, they went 
on to say, “ that as they dud not thank the die 
like rated m Britain of the plantation bills, 
was so general and unditinguisiung, or still 
so warmly subststed as the governor seenicd 
to apprehend, so neither did they conceise 
the time to be unseasonable for an application 
to the crown about thers: that they were 
equally concerned with the governor for them 
difference of opmon, snd that they might not 

Vou IL... E 





exmgencies 

‘And upon the hecle of thix wessage, the 
governor also comn-unicated to them the an- 
swer of the proprictaries to the representation 
‘of the assembly above abibrted vee which 
af purposely calculated to divide the province 
end undaine the antmosities already kindled, 
could not have been titer framed or better 
timed for these fatal purposes 

Profescions of nttechinent to the true and 
real interest of the province, of sparing no 
‘cost or pains whenever it should appear to 
‘them necer to advance it, and acting such 
‘a part m considerimg the matter of the repre- 
sentation as all disinterested persons shoul 
think ast, they set out with and, having 
made tlus ground for themsches, they pro- 
ceed to charge the assembly with being ac- 
tuated by ill wall to them on «me hand, and 
ja destre to ingratiate themselses with the 
weaher part of theelectore on the other In 
ithe next puragraph they say, after we had 
“ordered our governor to give you the answer 





{which he did, to your former application, we 
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had no reason to expect a repetition of the arising from the excise and the provincial 
plication directly to ourselves, a8 might bille: agum assert, that the annual expense 
well suppose we had considered the matter of t for a series of yeurs, meluding 
before we had returned our first answer, and charges, amounts to little more thin 
the repeating the request could only produce half that sum: and that of all this revenu’, 
the repeating the answer, the oceasion for about four hundred pounds a year only has, 
which does not appear to us. It is possible, on an average, for twenty yeare past (and 
that one purpose may be in order to show great part of that time during war) been ea- 
more publicly this e in opinion be- pended in presente tothe Indiansand churge: 
tween us and yourselves; and if that wasever on that account, which they could not con- 
intended, it will be convenient we should set! ceive to be 2 large sum, compared with that 
this matter in a clear light (although it may ‘revenue, the manner of its being raised, and 
make our anawer longer than we could wish) 2 i t a service as that of keeping the 
that the true state of the matter may appear.” wnited nations of Indians in the interest of 
They then urge the authority of the board Great Britain. 
of trade, in justification of their former asser- then tall of the taxes paid ly their 
tion, that they were no more obliged to con- family here at home, as an equivalent to the 
tribute to the public charges, than the chief| Indian article; and then proceed in the fol- 
governor of any other colony: they will not | lowing remarkable terms.‘ And st the some 
allow that their honoured father had any as-| time that we show you that we do pay al! 
sistance from the peuple in making his pur-| other taxes here, that on land only exceptcl. 
chases, or that there is the least colour for! we must advise you to be very careful not te 
pressing them eo unseasonably to contribute | pat engl here in mind of that signal exemp- 
to the public charge, seeing that the sid | tion ered proposals have been made for 
charge did not much exceed one half of the laying taxes on North Americe, and it 1s most 
revenue :—and thev not only return to their easy to foresee, thut the self-same act of parlia- 
first charge, that the assembly by 60 doing. ment that shall lay them on our, will Toy 
could only mean to eaptryate the weakest of them on your estates, and on those of your run- 
the people, and so by their assistance continue stituents.” 
to hold their seats in the assembly, but farther, In the next article, having demied that the 
cite as a0 many proofs, the time of making asecmbly bad always paid the interpreter t 
their first representation, which was just be- | his satisfaction, and insisted that they ther - 
fore on election: their printing the report selves had gratified bun when the agecmbly 
1d most extraor “inary resolutions on why bad refused to pay him what he thoustit his 
@ said representation was founded, which | services deserved 5 they add, in a higher tone. 
seemed to argue it wos rather intended osan) “however, with respect to any exponee of 
aidress to them the said populace. than to the | that sort, and many others here, we entered 
proprietaries, and the eolemn repetition ofthe | into them without any expectation of’ bem 
game request us if it was a matter of grest | repaid, end should think it far beneath ur ty 
value and importance, send the accounts of them to the house of re- 
‘Take the next article in their own worda.| presentatives, as your agents employed by 
“Wherefore, on this occasion, it is ves might do, for the expenses meurret 
that we should inform the People, trough by dem.” 
yourselves their repreaentatives, that, as by Proceeding in the same style, they say in 
constitution, our consent is necessary to their the next article, “we do not conceive that 
Jawa, at the same time that they have an un- any act of assembly does, or can establish 
dvubted right to such as are necesrary for the | what you call = monopoly in us for the pur 
defence and real service of the country; #0, chase'of lands: we derive no right or proper- 
at will tend the better to faulitate the several | ty from any auch law: it ler the king’ 
niatters which must be transacted with us, for royal charter that we hnve the sole right to 
their representatives to show a regard to us mske such purchases,” &c, 
and our interest: for, considering the rank It is fit the last five articlea should be in- 
which the crown hes been pl to give us serted entire; and they are rerbatim as fal- 
in Pennsylvania, we shall =< ee from the lows, viz. 
people's representatrves on all occasion, 2 “12. Your amertion, that treaties for land 
treatment suitable thereto; and that whilst are made at a less expense to ua, of uccount 
we desire to govern the province according to of provincial presents being given at the sume 
Jaw only, they should be ascareful to support time, does not appear to us to be founded on 
our interests, as we shall always be to sup- fact: the last purchase was made on noother 





tt theirs.” account, but at the i 
PeHecurring agein to the revenue, they af ! expense of takin; Caster tenant wwe 
fectod to be truly concerned for being oblig.' Indians, who come down after the tine thes 


ed to acquaint the public with « state of it, | the principle deputation had received th 
settle that state at a thousand pounds a year! sente | intended for the whole, and were of 
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‘ther return back; and the land was 
yey dear on that account, other treaties 
have been made when provincial pre- 
sents have not been given; and we do notor 
ever did desire that the inhsbitants should 
boar any part of the expense of Indiana, who 
come down solely at our request to consent 
to the sale of lands, unless they stay on other 
public busmess also; and whenever they 
wve come down on ‘both accounts, we are 
sensible the exponse has been divided ine 
manner very favourable to the public. 

“13. We are far from desiring to avoid 
contributing to any public expense which it 
38 rengonable we should bear a of, al- 
though our estate is not, by law, liable to be 
taxel. As we have straady been, 20 we 
doubt not we shall always be, at a far greater 
expense in attending the affairsof the province, 
than our estate could be taxed at, ifall the es 
‘tates in the province were rated to the public 
charges, which would be the only fur way of 
establishing a proportion. If we were willing 
to consent to any such matter, the value ofour 
estate, and of the estates ofall the inhabitants, 
ought to be considered, and vie a ex 
pease proportionably laid upon the whole value; 
in which case, you will find, that the ex- 
pense which we Voluntarily submit to, out of 
uffection to the inhabitants, is much more 
thin such our proportion eo laid would amount 
tw: besides these genera) expenses, the first 
of us vent cannon, at his own charge, to the 
‘amount of above four hundred pounds sterling, 
for the defence of our city of Philadelphia, ne- 
giceted by a late house of representatives ; 
which, alone, ix such a 6um as the proportion 
vfa tax on our estate would not in many 
years amount to. And, as this is the case, 
‘we are not disposed tu enter mto eny agree- 
ment with the house of representatives for 
payment of any particular proportion of In- 

ian or other public expense, but shall leave 
it to them (to whom it of right belongs) to 
provide for such expense, as they shall judge 
necessary for the public service. 

“14, As you desire to appear willing on 
your parts, to ease your constituents of a 
small part ot the Indian's expense, by throw- 
ing it upon us, we shall, on our and 
hereby do recommend st to you to give them 
aren! and far greater relief, by taking off a 
large share of that only tax which is borne by 
them. As the general expense amounta to 
little more than three thousand pounds a year, 
we conceive it may very well be provided for 
out of the interest of the paper-money, and 
one half of the present excise: ially if 
we shall be induced, from the state of your 
trade (which we expect woon to receive) to 
consent to an increase of your paper-curren- 
cy; this would ease the inhabitants of about 
fifteen hundred pounds e year. which would 
de felt by many of them, when they would 
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not be sensible of the trifle you proyxe we 
should contribute to the public expenec. We 
have directed the governor to consent to such 
tia when you shall think fit to present st to 


“15, As we shall ever, m the first place, 
endeavour to promote the real interests of the 
ge people of Pennsylvania, we make no 

of preserving an union and harmeny be- 
tween us and heen ae pee of = or 
uneasy spirits should unhappily procure the1.)- 
selvea to be elected for representatiics, ard 
should, for the supporting of thei own pre 
vate views, or interests, influence them bre- 
thren, otherwise honest’ and well-de-ignirg, 
to espouse their cause: in euch case nndeed, 
disputes may arise. wherein we rhall engage 
with the utmost reluctance: but even then, 
as we shall make the genera) goud the rule 
of our actions, we shall, onall such occasions, 
if ever they should happen. steadily. and 
without wavering, pursue measures the most 
likely to conduce to that good end. 

«16. The representatives being ennusily 

nm, we are aware that we are not writin, 
now to the same persons who sent the repre- 
sentation to us; the persons mort forward tu 
push on a measure (which, from the answer, 
we directed our governor to give to the for- 
mer application 7 was — . make to us, 
‘ust be su fimagreeable) may not now 
te in the house, but may be mucceeded Ly 
more prudent persons returned for their placer, 
who would be careful not to press a matter 
too far, in which the rights of the people are 
not really concerned: however, the ansier 
we give must be to the representation sent 
us. And we desire, in any matter of the like 
nature, that the house will be satisfied with 
auch an answer, as the governor may hase 
orders to give on our behalf. 

«Thomas Pern, 
Ricwarp Pens.” 

In the temper tue assembly wae m before 
the reading of this ungracious peper, it Wax 
but natura) to expect, that they wonld have 
taken fire immediately, and proceeded at once 
to their own justification. 

But, much to the honour of thez prudence. 
they took a different method. They ordered 
it to lie on the table, together with their own 
votes, re] fation, &e. alluded to 
init; returning to the two points already 
defore them, resolved to clear their way. by des- 
patching them 
These, it will be remembered, were the 
currency-bill, returned to the house by the 
governor before their adjournment, with a ne- 
gative, and the governor's message with re- 
spect to the resolution of the Indians to with- 
stand the French, in case they should be sn- 
vaded by them on the Ohio. 

‘They had also under consideration several 
new despatches from their agent here at home, 
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and also an account of the value of their m- 
ports from hence; which for the year 1749 
‘was in all two hundred and thirty-erght thou- 
sand sia hundred and turty-seven pounls two 
shillings and ten pence. For the year 1754, 
two hundred and seventeen thousand eeven 
Jhundrea and thirteen pounds and ten pence. 
And for the year 1761, one hundred and 
ninety thot mune hundred and seventeen 

five shillings and one penny. Whence 
i waa apparent, that for want of a sufficient 
currency, to invigorate the industry. and sup- 
ply the ‘wants of the provmee, the mporta- 
toons from hence were m a gradual conree of 
ilectenaion. And after mature deliberntion 
on the whole matter, they again sent up their 
bull te the governor with the following mes 
wage, viz. 

* Vay i please the Governor. 


“ The governor's apprehension. at our lest | 


vuttung. that the dislike raised in Great Britasn 
of the bills of eredit in the plantations, by the 
fate too general ond undstinguung com- 
plaints, so warinly subsisted, a3 to make any 
‘Application to the crown about our currency 
at that time unseasonable, duced the house, 
notwithstanding their different sentiments, to 
make a short adjournment, to conser farther 
of the weight of that objection ; and also of the 
‘sums by that bill pro; ‘tobe made, and con- 
‘tunued current 10 thts province, And now, 
when we reflect, that though the 

agamst a paper-curreacy, arising from the ex- 
ceases of some colonies therem. were indeed 
‘at“first too general and undistinguishing. 80 25 
to occasion the bringing into parhament a bill 
for restraming the same 1n all the colomes : 
yet, as apon strict inquiry (a state of our cur 
rency then lying before them) the parhament 


thought fit to alter the bili, and lay the re- | 


‘straint only on those colonies where that cur 
rency had been abused, we cannot but iook 
2s us distinguishing in our favour ; espe- 
cially #5 we are assured, that no com 
were ever made of our curreney by the Bri- 
tish merchants trading hither, who only could 
be affected by it. but that on the contrary 
they have, whenever called for their 
‘opunon, by the parhament or the lords of trade, 
appeared upenly and warmly in its favour. and 
declared (as they did m 1789, when our act 


for eyghty thousand pounds, the present sum, thanks 


was under consideration) That st was not on 
Jy a reasonable eum, but absolutely necessary 
for carrymg on the commerce of the 
which appears by the report of the 


wa lord | ten 
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to six hundred and forty-seven thousand three 
hundred and seventeen pounds eight stullings 
and nine pence sterhing; ond our numbers of 
», and domestic trade, and the vera-iuns 
@ medium of commerce, are equally 21 
creased, there canwol, we thiuk, be any doubt, 
but the British merchants will now bhew.se 
be of opinion, thet the sinnll addition we at 
present propuse ssabsolately necessary, though 
they may not think it so smtuble to our cir 
cuuistances as a larger sum; one hundred 
thousand pounds of paper-currency beurmg by 
no means the same proportion to our trade now, 
as eighty thousand pounds did then = And it 
ascertain, that, asthe money cireulatiganiong 
us duninishes, so must our trade and usefik 
ness to Great Britain, and our consumption of 
ats manufactures, dunnish. 
“Upon the whole, we entreat the governor 
to consider the distressing circumstances 1in- 
der which the trade, and in cumequence the 


‘whole province, must langnueh, if, ¢ a to 


our expectations, the bill we now present bun: 
should nut be cnacted intoa law, And we 
are well assured, that ax the governor has 
been pleased to declare lus centmments of the 
many advantages we denye from the se of” 
paper-money, ins tranennttmg it howe, 10 
true ght, will ineke our application t the 
crown as effectual as it 16 seaponable ” 

The governor now demurred ta his tern, 
and by him sceretary gave the house to unde r- 
‘stand, that, as rt was u~ual fur the assembly te 
meetagai in August to finish the busine-s of 
the year, he chose for that and votne other teas 
ons, to keep the bill under cons ‘eration, till 
that time. 

In this the house acyme-ced. and tut+ 
ang suapended all resolutions on the provr'= 
etaries’ paper, and the draught prepared Lys 
committee of their own in answer to at, ll 
their next situng, proceeded to the Inuian 
affiurs, and having come to proper revolutions 
thereon, transmitted thera ale, turether wth 
the following judiciwns message ta the g > 
vernor, to wit: 

“ Vay it please thy Governor, 

“ We have, on all occasions, acknowledged 
our grateful sentiments of the governor's re~ 
gard and justice towards the Indians, our al- 
lies; and'we now agam return our heerty 
for his continued care, and fur cominu- 
nicacing the intelligence he has received 

their present datrenses. In pursue 
which, we have resumed the cunsider- 
of the letters laid before the house, with 





made on that occasion to the council. And the message of the 16th of October last, to 
9 the exports from Britain to thie province, ther with the governor's late meveage tnd pe 
of which we have authentic accounts, hd pers, sent down to us before and since the re- 
then, m the three preceding years amounted turn ofthe expresses desputchet to Ohio. We 
to no more than one hundred and seventy-nine have aleo carefully exammed the messenger 
thousand sx hundred and fifty-four pounds hunself, and snch Indian traders, and others, 
mine shillingsand twopence sterlinz; and now who could give usany unformation of the nun. 
in the years 1749, 1750, and 1751, they amount bers, and dengns of the forces, rawed by the 
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ernor of Canada, and of the condition of the { ties to scour the woods before them, he had 
‘wigtwees, as well as the other Indians, our not sent the present of condolence, for fear of 
allies, upon the waters of Ohio, and upon ma- its falling into the enemies’ hands, &c, 
ture deliberation, have resolved to contribute Soles to the former, at related to the er 
generously to their assistance, by & present rency-bill, returned at the same time with 
suitable te their want ofthe necessaries of life. yeome few amendments, to which he, the go- 
“Though the alliance between the crown | vernor, sumed the house could have no 
of Great Britain and the Six Nations, and the | jection ; and someluded with Hated Totti 
Protection and assistance they expect to re- expressions: “I cannot, however, but 
eeive in virtue of that alliance, i is more iinme- | acquaint you, that in giving wy assent to this 
diately under thedirection of the government bl I have acted rather cA compliance to 
of New York; sind although Virginu, at this' your repeated ication, than that, m my 
time, has entered largely ant the trade, and own judgment, | could think an addinon to 
will, no doubt, on the present occasion, assist ‘our currency at this time, abenlutely neces 
them and their allies, we have always sary: ] amin hopes, nevertheless, that as the 
«ndeavoured, in 7 hoa te our abilities by jum tobe saattiee Lea exorbitant, ae may be 
resents, ax well as by obliging our Indien , with no bad conseyuesices to the pro- 
Tradert to behave with jurtion ‘anwards them, | vince,” ; F 
to preserve their Slee ships and Sites. pre} Now ne principal of these pennants 
ont occasion, notwithstanding we have the; was the following provisy, viz.“ Provided al- 
uustortune to ed in seotlimeata with jou Neh ak and : as Lberely Srther enacted A the 
proprtetaries in the part they ought to bear nity aforesaid, that this act or any thing 
a these expeneer, Wwe have rather conslered | therein contained, shell net take effect, or be 
the advantages both they and the province! deemed or construed or tuken to have any 
may receive ty our liberality. which we haye | force or effect, until the sue shall have re 
“Peete st renee Gai orcserensee whe poral oe 
0 the care af the guvernor, 0 
Sty Nations at Onondago (apon any applica- so far from being unolyectionable, that, upon 
*1on to be made to hia in their own behilf, the question, the house unaninourly resuls ec, 
ww for their allies who reside to the westward, “Not to agree to this amendment, beran~e 
aa are hikely 7 be mote _iametately alot | fies sreveliended . to be edetructie «t the 
“1 way be satisfied, and the present utended ' 111 lerived tothem by the reyal and prow 
them best answer their nieersstion and aur vincial charters. as well as imjuriour to the pre 
peaceable and friendly intentions.” 4 ' rights, and without any precedent 
The present wakeight hundred ar two! tn the a of be ate ies ate ge 
hundre 12 as a present of condolence: \rnor, on the other hand. adhered, » Becanse 
*s the Twigtwee ‘ation. for the logs of fonr- the clause so propesed to be added was found+ 
soon of hen, cut of joie mecca year, | od on the additonal netrpetion from oe peut 
by the French and their Indrans,~ the rest ' justices, in pureuance of the cainmons’ address 
1 be distributed by the governor among the ‘above specified; which instruction had been 
other nations, at his own discretion. known to the province ever since January, 
_,, Thus far all was calm and quiet: and ot 1740: and consequently, they might sec the 
iveir next meeting, in the latter end of An- reason of his adding it way such as he could 
must, they received two other mesages fron nt allow humngelfthe liberty of receding trom.” 
she governor, relating to ihe money-bill and And here it 1s to be jamented, that, winle 
‘he Trdian present: the latter importimg, that this affair was first under the considerution uf 
lie had not, a8 yet, received any appheation parliament. neither the proprietary nor the pri- 
ir any purpose whatever. from any of the vincial agent thought fit to Jay those clauses 
Indians ; nor even such well-grounded advices of their charter before the house. by which 
- of their wants and distresues as to induce him , the eaid proprietary and the assembly are en- 
iv make wy, fost of the credit r inbim: trusted bins me whole Jegisiaue ower. a 
"hat he had, however, despatched Weiser [the ject to the royal revision ond ratefication, an 
saterpreter] forintelligence; and that. mele may even put laws not inconsistent with ther 
recived advices ty all who came from the allegiance in force. for the term of five yenrs, 
westward, that the: ch were on themarch without it; since. in all probability, that nea 
towards the Ohio, and had sent out their par- sure would have uced some euch @ tem- 


























tis low an defence of same Engheh 
of thew tonne The French Cue 
itr y.and demanded that the traders and, 

a ebguld be dedvered up te thas Tae Lane 
determned tn juotert thrip, but were overpowered | 
AV itinbere! Goame of the radern were Kelana the 
‘reat carnied to Montreal, and afterwards seat prisoners! 
to France. Thun waa before the commencement of the 
prevent wat, aud cue of the many Rortltioe of eke 
ied remo tour song the ob 
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perament as might have prevented the broil 
which ensued apparently for want of it. 

‘The assembly took the governor's reply m- 
mediately into consideration. and prepared a 
suitable rejoinder: in which having inter- 
woven the unanimous resolution just spect 
ed, they declared themselves assured, from 
the report of their committee, to whom they 
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had referred both the clause and the exami- the terms granted them by the royal and pro 
nation of their jaws, that there had not been rincial charter, without putting them to the 
one single mstance of a law passed under disagreeable necessity of examining the val- 
such a restriction as that then contended for, dity of euch instructions, &c, And, lastly, 
from the first settlement of the province to as to the iseve of their inquiry, concerning 
that day. And here they might have safely the necessity of contending for the present 
stopt, if they had thought fit, seeing nothmg amendments. they not only doclared then 
coald be added in their justification stronger selves at a loss to find it out, but aleo called 
than their charter-claims, and such a series of npon the governor to comply with the general 
ice founded upon them: but, willing to voice of the people, and the repeated unani- 
every way fortified, they entered further mous applications of their representatives in 
into an ‘quits, why so dangerous an expe- granting them and the province the senson- 
riment should be then pressed upon them able relicf provided for in the bill, by giving 
without the least apparent necessity? and his assent to it as it stood. 
proceeded to show, that the instruction itself How the governor wascircumstanced may 
was a temporary one: that, though it was di- be gathered from his actions: he adhered to 
rected toa governor of that province among his amendments, and returned the bill as be- 
‘the rest, it neither did nor could suit their (fore, with a written message, in which he 
circumstances, either at that or any other | persevered in holding up the instruction ar an 
tume befure or since: that this, having been | insurmountable bar, till revoked, to the as- 
manifested to and acknowledged by the Jords | sent required of him; urging. that lis prede- 
of trade, the ends of it, as to them, had been | cessor had done the same, in 2746: that the 
fully anewered : that the said lords, in their assembly edmitted the validity of rt in ordina- 
report to the house of commons, subsequent , ry cases: and, without pretending todispute, 
to that address to the throne concerning the | only hoped he would find hunself at liberty, 
paper currencies of America, having signifi-! on a re-consideration, to give his assent, not- 
eu, that they would humbly Propose ‘that his withstanding, to a currency-lnll when any 
majesty would be graciously pleased to repeat | extraordinary emergency required it: thut 
hs orders to hie governors of the plantations, then, it seemed piss, they did not think an 
not to give their assent, for the future, to any instruction, founded on an address of the com- 
bill or bills for issuing or re-issuing paper- | mops, was either allegal or temporary, or de- 
money, proceed to say, “ We hope these pro- ; structive of their berties; that xf these were 
positions for reducing und discharging the’ then the sentimentsofboth gov ernorand aseen.- 
‘paper-currency of the plantations, may have | bly, there was no room for the inemuatiun that 
mgood effect in those governments which are | he had been the first to prese so dangerous an 
held by immediate commission under his ma-, experiment ; that ifthere was nv instance be- 
jesty; but we are very doubtful, whether they ! fore of a like clause offered, there was, per- 
‘will produce the like effect in the charter go- ) haps, no instance of the like instruction, which 
yerntnents, who do apprehend themselves by |otherwiee, it was to have been supposc. 
their particular churters and constitutions to | would have met with the same dutiful obed:- 
‘be very little dependent upon the crown, and ; ence: thata restraining instruction was, per- 
for that reason geldom pay that, obedience to aps, on no oceasion wo necessry #8 in thr 
his majesty's orders, which might be reazon-! business of money, over which the king lied 
ably expected from them; that, notwithstand- | peculmr prerogatives ; that if they could make 
ing what is here said concerning the repeti-'' it appear to his majesty’s ministry, that an add:- 
tion of those orders, they had good reason to | tion to their currency wasat that time nece-sa- 
heheve those orders, at to their frem ry, the royal compliance was not to be doubted 
had never been repeated: that a bill, m | that with regard to the former currency-hill 
ich was & clause to inforse the orders and | by them cited, he wae still of the same opi- 
mistructions of the crown in America had been | nion; but thet surely x very moderate share 
repeatedly brought into parliament, and as {of penetration was sufficient to distinguish be- 
offen rejected: that the governor himself had tween an act to enforce all orders and inetruc- 
represented this bill (to restrain the issues of tions, and an instruction founded on an ad- 
paper-mones) as of mischievous tendency: dress of parliament; that they would cer- 
that even the very proprietaries had made a tainly allow him to judge fur himeelf in a 
aerit of opposing it : that, as in the aetof par- point recommended to his observance on pain, 
lisment for that purpose which did past in of incurring hie majesty’s highest displeasure; 
June 1751, the eastern colonies alone were that he did not by any means blame them for 
included : #0 Pennsylvania was left in fall pos- ing for what they epprehended to he 
session of ita rights, even by the parliament their rights and_privi consequently 
itself: that, as the date of the governor’scom- could bave no objection to their examininp 
mission waa many years posterior the date of the validity of the king’s instructions, provid- 
the instraction, they hoped and presumed, he ed they proceeded with such temper and mo- 
‘was at fall liberty to pase all their acts upon deration, as might give the world no room ta 
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repeat the charge brought against the charter- they, “should judge all the purposes of his 
governments by the lords of trade, of appre- instruction answered, upon passing the paper- 
hending themselves very little dependent on money bill in parliament in 1751, we must, 
the crown; and that, upon the whole, he was nevertheless, for ever continue under the 
sincerely of opinion, the royal instruction was burden of it without redress, And if we 
of the same force as when the late governor should auppose the governor is restricted by 
told the assembly, in the year 1746, he could the proprietaries from giving his assent to th: 
not bring himself to such a pitch of boldness | emission of any farther sutn in bills of credit, 
‘38 to contravene it. as we have very little reason to doubt, if then 

Tt ia obvious, that the conjuring up the the proprietarics ahould be pleased to with- 
ghost of these departed instructions, was only draw that restriction, and leave him at hberty 
tostrike an awe into the assembly, and there- to all our acts upon the terma granted to 
by prepare them for what farther practice, the us by our charters, what will thia avail if the 


new orders which could not but accompany | 
the proprietary’s paper already recited, might 
enpoin, 

he king, the king’s ministers, and the 
house of coinmons, were authorities too big 


goremor continues to think he can never 
from the obligntion of bis instructions 
‘More materially still, they also eubjeincd 
the articles following, viz. 
*We apprehend all royal orders and 








fir a provincial representative to comy 
with, and therefore it might be supposed 
names would serve. 


‘ etructions subject the governors ty whom 
are directed, and their successors too, as tre 
very ia pleased to inform ua to the royal 
jut they were tov wise and too steady to’ displeasure, unleas such instructions are re- 

be amused, and the difference of language , voked by his mejesty’s authority ; and vet we 
made use of by the proprietaries and their. cannot find that governor Keith, to whoni it 
governor, was alone sufficient to warrant the | was directed. or governor Gordon his euc- 


chfferent conduct they observed; for though + 
the governor talked only of the sovereiga 
power, the : proprictaries talked only of them-! 
selvea; “Lf we shall be mduced from the 
te of your trade to consent to an increase 
of Pest Paper-currency.” 
Not thinkin theme! liged, therefore, 
toconsiles wi ut additional inducements were 
necessary to incline thase great men to suffer 
their deputy to discharze the duty of his com- 
uussion, the assembly chose to lose their bill 
vather than pay more for it than it waa worth. 
Accordingly, the governor's amendments 
being again put to the question, were again , 
rejected unanimously : and a commuitice was 
ap] 
ds 
inore anxious to do justice to their cause than 
make their court te the governor. 








‘What governor Thomas did in pasing the' 


inted toanswer his message, which they * 
tm such a manner as showed they were’ 


cessor, or governor Thomas, or our present 


governor, have ever thought themeelvee un- 


der any danger of incurring his masts da 
leasure for a total neglect, and direct diso- 
to the additional instruction of tne 
Jords justices in 1723, the original of which, 
we make no doubt, as well ae of the instruc- 
tion of 17,40, 1s in the governor's posserninn : 
and the substance of both we know to } 
printed with the minutes of ourhouse. | Wit 
then an instruction, allowed to be in force in 
1723, and still unrevoked, should be of no ef 
fect, and _ ar eee eae of the lorde 
Justices in 17.40, possibly revoked by the con- 
‘duet of the succeeding sessions of the saine 
parliament, upon whose address to his mayesty 
that instruction was founded, should be so 
strictly binding, is what we cannot appre- 
hend. 





~ Bat if the liberty the governor contends 


five thouiand pounds act, they urged against for can mean, that we must allow him to 
what he said; the validity of inytructions an judge for himself, how far he may or may not 
ordinary cases, said to be admitted by the ae- {obey euch royal instructions, at bis own Tisk, 
somnbly of that time, they explain away, by (az his majesty's highest displeasure is threat: 


saying, the distinction was only 
to furnish the governor with a pretence, or 
inducement to pass the bill: that this was 
not the first instruction unlimited in 
‘ume, end remaining as yet unreve 
neither was or would, as they hoped, be ob- 
served; since there was one still to be found 
in the council-books to governor Keith, dated 
July, 1723, requiring him, . for the future, not 
to poss any private act without a evzpending 
clause, tll tee majesty’s approbation had been 
firet obtained ; that unfortunate, indeed, would 
the ease of Pennsylvania be, if orersors 
‘were never to be freed from the obligation of 
occasional instructions. “If the king,” said 


use of | 


Bye] 
which | enforce all orders and instructions of the 


ened againet him particularly) and at his own 


pene too, then we must own we are ata 


to distinguish any great difference be- 
tween the mischievous tendency of an act tu 


crown whatever, and the necessity the go- 
vernor is pleased to think we are under tn 
allow him the power of enforcing them when- 
ever he shall think fit: with this preference. 
however, that we would far rather choose to 
submit ourselves, and our cause, to the king 
and the justice of a British parliament, than 
tothe mere will of our governor, whether to 
enforce or disregard them, however ther may 
have answered ends, or otherwise abated 
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of their force; and in the present case, we | least apprebs 
pied i ay | they finally enggest, that it must be not only 


t 
1 


hope the governor. on refiection, will 
some regard to the judgmentof the aume par- 
Tiamaent Yom which the aldzem to the crown 
had been preferred to issue this additional 
instraction, who, 
next seasion by the 





the crown again, that he would be pleased to « 


repeat his instructions to the governors in his 
American colonies, have not only never com- 
phed there eit tas we Tet of, but 
since passed an act for reatraynin, issuing 
Dills of credit in those particular colonies, 
where, after a fill inguity, they found such 
emission: injurious to trade of Great 
Britnin, or not calculated todo justice between 
‘man and inan, and hsve left us, as we presume, 
exonerated from the burden of this additional 
instruction, and in full power over our laws 
upon the terms of our charters; 
ag we ask nothing farther then is 
by these. we hope it either will nor can in- 
terfere with the royal prerogatives. 

« It may be presumed, the tives 
of this province, when met in their essemblies, 
have some valuable piileges yet left. 1a 
framung their laws, to do justice between man 
and nan, without the aud of an additional in- 
struction; and we hope it cannot be ex; 
ed that we should rary oxaly part with 


rights and depend on over 
which we are to allow the rnor the pow- 
er he is pleased to contend for; and we have 


no reason to doubt, all men of understanding 


end candour will prefer a regular course of| 


aire sionally suited to Se Gas os 
med by the representatives peo, 
annually chosen, and assented to by their 
vernor, to a series of instruction sent for 
purpose from no great a distance. 

“Por oar own part, we are fally satisfied 
and ossured, that so long as we continue in 
our duty and loyalty to the best of kings, 
has been lensed to declare, that nothing in 
thin world 
to ace (hie subjects) @ flourishing and 
people: and neither claim, nor desire, 

or greater iviteges ‘than thee we have & 
right to, under the grant o his royt 
cewors, we can have nothing to fear = 
King and a British Bepliament; and, as it is 
our duty to defend ¢ in the best manner 


we are able, in the faithful discharge of 60, 
ion of follows undeniably, that such their contribu- 


our own minds, and, we hope, the counte- | tions were there! 
nance of all good men, notwithstanding the | proporti 


high a trust, we shall have the sati: 


igh requested in their | by private mstructions from 
of trade, to address | not to 


have | 


lof which, 


ees Bs 


who incapable of hearing reason: to 
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ension of his majesty’s displeasure, 


a time to the representatives, but a 
it expense to the country, to prepare bills 

Er the governor's assent, which he was bound 
the proprietaries 


‘Unssimoasly this report was approved of 
and yet, from & principle of moderation we 
must presume, it was left to be reconadered 
by the next assetably ; az alao was another re- 
port, received the same day from the con 
mittee. appointed to draw up a reply to the 

last transmitted from the proprietaries, 
asa debt both of honour and justics 
to the province, some account is now to be 


i given. 


Sixteen rections or paragraphs, it muxt le 
recollected, that taken een of; aml 
‘one they are severally considered, a- 

ed or refused, 

‘The declaration contained in the first is 
acknowledged to be a noble one. and worthy 
the rank held by the proprietaries: the inanu- 
ation in the accond is declared tu be not en) 
groundless but also injurious: the assembly. 
Instead of opposing the proprietary interest. 
having consulted that interest, even m the 


mow! 









‘ery Polat in question, if i was eonsvtnt 
ith thew interest to heve e good under- 
standing with the people; to obtain which 
2 method was proposed: to the intimate: 


contained in the tlurd, that after they had o. 
dered their governor to give the answer whrel 
he did to the former application, they had no 
‘reason to expect a repetition directly ‘to them- 
selves, &c.; it was replied, that repetitions. 
when they are supported with new reasons. 
and contain answers to those given fur refus- 
ing the request that had been made, are ju— 
tikable sn all cases, except where the persons 
applied to were sure to be infallibly right, or 
th, 


the opinion of the lords of trade, 


can give him $0 muck pleasure ax ' concernng the obligations incumbent on the 


proprietaries as chief governors, tu pay & part 
of public charges, the committee say. that the 
house did not require their contribution as go- 
vernors but as proprietaries; which was uc- 
ing to William Penn’s own distinction 

ly made; and considering them, as in 
the same paragraph is afterwards done. to be 
the wealthiest inhebitants of the province. it 





efure due to the province in 
ion to their substance in it : in their an~ 


governor's opinion, that the charge made | ewer to the Afth, they both combet with and 
against this province (among other charter ‘complain of e misrrpresentation coutained in 


provinces) by the of trade, is not much 
to our advantage.” 

And having before declared their persua- 
sion or assurance, that the governor might 
pass the Jaw in question, or an) other law 
consistent with the royal charter, without the 


it, as a thing unworthy the dignity of the 

rn jet and chief governors uf « pro- 
vince, urging, that they did not amert, pur- 
chases were made directly with the people's 
money ; but only, that they were made on the 
more reasonable terms, because of the pro 
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vineial presents attending them; and that not both reasonable in iteelf and respectful in 
this was advanced as an additional reason why the manner. It wes not, as the proptietaries 
the proprietaries should bear, at least, a pro- represent it, an address to the public. It 1s 
Portional part of the expense of euch presents; not to thisday made public. It wasa private 
sharing in the first place, as they did, in the application to themselves, transmitted to thera 
good these treaties resulting to the through the hands of their governor. Their 
‘whole, and engrossing, over and above, avery true interest (which they will always find to 
considerable advantage to themselves. consist in just, equitable, and generous mea- 

To the sixth, which insinuates, that the sures, and in securing the affections of their 
people are able enough to pay these expenses , people) was consulted in it, and one suitable 
without the asmetance of the ie ‘means proposed to obtain that end. As to 
they retort most unanswerably, that because | rank, the proprictaries may remember, that 
they are able to pay, it dors not follow, that, ' the crown has likewise been pleased ta give 
therefore, they are obliged to pay unjustly;!the axsemblies of ths province a rank; a 
as also, that they, the proprietaries, are ag: rank which they hold, not by hereditary de~ 
able as themeelves, and asking, why that rea- , scent, but as they are the voluntary choice of 
son, which, it was plain, was not sufficient to,a free people, unbribed, and even unsolicited : 
induce them to PAY & part, should be held of, but they are sensible that true respect isnot 
force enough with the people to induce them to! necessarily connected with rank, and that it 
pay the whote! after which they declare the jis only from 2 course of action suitable to that 
charge aguinst them in the said paragraph of rank they can hope toobtain 

ne 





auning to captivate the weakest of Coming then to the eghth, they exprers 
ple. &c, to be an absolute mistake, unsupport- | their surprise at the concern affected by the 
ed with the least degree of probability, the’ rietaries, on their bein; hey say, laid 
proprictaries not hnving had any formidable | under necessity of ucquainting the public 
share in the people's esteem for many years| with a state of the provincia! revenue, the 
past, nor the aupposed address to the people , said revenue being annually settled, stated, 





tan, nor the representation self published, printed, and. publuhed by the assenbly, and 
nor even the votes on which it was founded, ' having so been for thirty years past: adding, 
till after the clection was over, &c. {that whatever reasons the proprietaries might 


Upon the seventh, concerning the expedi-; have to make a secret of their revenue, the 
eney of showing a due regard to the ‘ie- ' province had none.—The manner in which the 
taries and their interest, they comment us' proprietaries reasou concerning taxes they ob- 
fillows. © that is, as we understand it, though ! ject to in the next place. as inaccurate and »- 
the proprietarer have a deputy here. sup- conclusive: asserting, that taxex, how reason- 
ported by the province, who is, or ought to be! ably soever im: or willingly paid, are. 
fully unpowered to pass all Jaws necessary ' nevertheless, taxes; that all taxes ought upon 
for the service of the country, yet, before we ' the whole, to produce more good to those who 
can nbtain such laws, we must facilitate their | pay them, than the same swin left at theirown 
Pasvure, by paying money for the proprietaries | dusposal. in which case shez arene ‘burden, &e. 
which they ought to pay; or, in some other and concluding thus; “after estimating our 
shape make it their particular interest to pass | whole presont revenue, as if it had been the 
them: we hope, hawever, that, if this practice same for twenty years past, and would certamn- 
has ever been begun it will never be conti ;1¥ continue, though the proprietaries know it 
uned im this province ; and that since, asthue depends on temporary acts near expiring, the 
very parngraph allows, we have an undoubted ! reneseal of which is at best dubious, they con- 
right to such iaws, we shall be always able to’ clude that four hundred pounds a year, for In- 
obtain them from the goodness of our sove- | dian expenses, is a small sum. and that we are 
reign. without going to market for them to a | under no necessity of being frugal, on thie ac- 
rubject."—They afterwards expatiate on the jcount, of the public money. ‘This four hun- 
word rank as applied by the proprictaries to; dred a year is the eum that they find has been 
theraselves in the same paragraph: concer-' paid on an average for twenty years past. and 
ing which they say, “ we cannot find on pe. they take no notice of its being a growing 
rnaing the representation in queation, that it charge, and that for the four last years before 
contains any trestment unsuitable to their the representation, it amounted to nearly 
rank, The resolve of the house was, that to twelve hundred a year, which we conceive 
prevent dissatisfaction on all sides, they dist persons will think a very lar; 
should be requested, in the most reasonable sum: and although the same excire might 
snd inost respectful manner, to agree upon a have been raised, if not half that money had 
proportion of Indian charges to be paid by been expended, it doesnot seem to us to follow, 
them and the province according to justice: that the proprietaries ought not to have paid 
and it may be submitted to tho judgment of their just proportion of it; if the aum be sinall, 
all impartial persons, whether the represent. their proportion of it must have been smaller : 
aa ee a pursuance aoe was and the money so saved might have been ap- 
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plisd to some other use Loueficial to the pub- proses sod does it ut prove what the ro- 
ic ; or have remained ready in the treasury prietaries deny ” 


any emergency.” 

In return to the ninth they sey, the people 
of Pennsylsania pay, proportionably, as much 
towards the support of his inajesty’s govern- 
ment, in the shape of duties and excise, as the 


roprietary family, or any other subjecte ; in- 
deed as much as an infant colony can bear: 
and more they hoped and believed the justi 
of a British parliament would never burden 
them with: adding, “the fietaries ex- 
eioption was not published ti] now at their 
own instance ; 1f was made use of a8.a private 


motive to themselves only in the representa, the payment of 


‘To the tenth, which rogards the Indian in! 

terpreter, among other things equally perti- ; proposed 
the instance al- | preserve 

‘and the people ; unless it be to show their ut- 


nent, they may, “we Fu 
Inded to, wherein the assembly did not fully 


satisfy him, must have been such as the pro- ; ter contempt of such union and harmony 


prietanes were concerned in by the purchase 
oflands; and a part might be accordingly left 
for them to pay."——And for themselves and 
all other assemblion, they declare their hope 
‘and belicf. that no service from the proprie- 
taries to the province, will ever be suffered 
to pass without grateful acknowledgments 
and oper returns, , c 
‘tho proprietary right to a monopoly of 

land, whether fron the crown or amembly, 
they, in answer to the cleveath article, waive 
all dispute; it being every way conclusive 

ke. * that those in whose favour such mono- 


“13. It appears by their thirteenth para- 
graph, that the proprictaries think the part 
they voluntarily submit to bear, and expect 
always to bear, of public expenses, is greater 
than their proportion, equitably laid, would 
amount to. Ifthisbe 0, and they are, ax they 
say, ‘far from desiring to avoid contributing 
to any public expense which it in reasonable 
Shey sbonld bear « part of althoogh thea ee 
tate is not by Jaw hable tu be taxed,’ your 
committee are at a loms to conceive, why they 
should refuse, ‘ to enter info an agreement for 
any particular proportion of” 
Indian or other public expenses,’ when such 
agreement might save them money, and ir 
to prevent disratisfactions, and t- 
union and harmony between tien: 








how much they are above valuing the peo 
ple’s regard. f 

~The churge on former assemblies, that 
they neglected the defence of the propricta- 
ries’ city, your conimuttee cannot but think 
unkmd, when it 13 known to the world, that 
thes gave many thousand pounds during the 
war to the king’s usc, besides paying near 
three thousand pounds at one ume, to make 
good the damages dune to the masters of ser- 
vants, by the irregular end oppresie pro- 
ceedings of the proprictary's lieutenant; anv! 
that their not providing cannon to defund 








poly was created, ought, at least, to bear e part ' the city was not from neglect, tut other con- 
of the expense necessary to eccure them the ' siderations set forth at large in the prusted 
fall benefit of it.” j proceedings of those times, needless now tu 
Lastly. having already given the conclud-| be repeated. At the same time rt nay be re- 
ing fivearticlesof the proprietary paper m the | membered, that though the defence of the 
entire, it is but reasonable to subjoin the en- | proprietaries' city, as they are pleased totern. 
tire answers, which were as follow. To w it, by batteries of cannon, was more their is- 
“1:2, In the twelfth paragraph, three things | terest (we will not say duty) than any other 
‘apprar somewhat extraordinary to your cnin- : persons whatsoever, and they now represent 
mittee. 1. That the proprietaries should de- | ites a thing so necessary, yet they themnnelves 
‘ny thnt treaties for land are made at leas ex- really neglected, and even discoumged i, 
pense on account of provincial presents ac-' while some private gentlemen gave rum 
counpanying them; which we thipk any dis-' nearly equal fo that they mention, and anony 
interested Judge would at least allow to be; contributed vastly moro, considering their 
probable, 2, it they should say the Jast | circumstances, by which means those batte- 
purchase was made on no other account, but , ries were uot only completed in season, but 
purely to save the province the expense of a , the defence of both town and country in that 
present ; az if they had no occasion to pur-| way provided for; whereas this boasted os 
chase imore land of the Indians, or ‘no | sietance of four hundred pounds’ worth of 
advantage in it. 3, That to prove such pur- cannon, was sent, like Venetian surcoura, af- 
chases were not the cheaper on account of ter the wars were over. Yet we doubt not. 
provincial presents accompanying them, they but the tetary who sent them has long 
should give an instance in which, they them- since had the thanks of those who recewed 
selves say, the purchase was the dearer for them, though we cuanot learn that they ever 
want of such presents. If purchases arodear- were favoured with any from him, for whut 
er to the proprietaries when no provincial pre- did and expended in defence of his share 
sents accompany them, does not this clearly of’ ince property.” 
confirm the assertion of the ess-mbly, that “14. The fourteenth peragra 
they are the cheaper when thero are such | prictaries’ answer seems calct 














of the pro- 
ted merely 
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for the same design with which they charge 
‘the representation, viz., to amuse the weaker 
part of the people—If they are really diepox 
a to Levers the Srinbere of spirituous liquors, 
they may do it without a law, by instructing 
their Tigutenanta to abate half the license 
fees, which would enable the retailers to sell 
proportonably cheaper or to refuse licenses 
to more than 
houses, which might prevent the ruin of many 
funiles, and the great incresse of idleness, 
drunkenness, and other immorelities among 
mi 

“35, In return to the good resolutions ex- 
pressed by the proprietanes in thei fifteenth 
nection, your committee that future, as 
well os past assemblies, will likewise endea- 
Nour to make the public good the rule of their 
actions, and upon all occaswms consult the true 
interest and honour of the proprietary family, 
whatever may be the sentiments or conduct 
of any of its particnlar branches. To this end, 
we think the honest and free retarks con- 
tainod in th report, may be more conducive 
than a thonsand flatterimg addresses. And we 
hope, that when the proprietarics stall think 
tit to reconsider thus matter, they will be per- 
suuded, that agtecing to an equitable propor- 
won of expense will be a means of tak- 
ang away onc handle of dissension from * men 
wf pean, uneray mits if such shoald ever 
unbappily prucure thenselvex to be electeil.” 

“16, Yet if the proprietariesare really de- 
sirous of preserving an unton and harmony 
between thenelves and this people. we can- 
nut but be surprised at their last paragraph, 
whereby they endeavour to cut off the asscm- 


biy's access to them. in cases where the an- madeof. 


swers received from thew deputies may not 
be thought agreeable tv the public guod. No 
king of England, as we can remember, has 
ever taken on himgelf such state. as to refuse 
personal applications trom the meanest of his 
subjects, where the rodres: of u gricvance 
could not be obtained af hts officors Even 
sultans, sophies, und other castern absolute 
monarchs will, tt is said, eometimes ait whole 
days to hear the complauts and petitions 
of their very slaves; and are the proprieta- 
ries of Pennsylvania, become too great to 
be addressed by the reprcsentatives of the 
freemen of their province? if they imust not 
be reasoned with. because they have given 
instructions, nor their deputy because he has 
recerved them; our meetings and delibera- 
tions arc henceforth useless; we have only to 
know their will and to obey. 

“To conclude; if this province must be at 
more than two thousand pounds a year ex- 
Penne, to support a proprietary’s deputy, who 
thell not be at liberty to use his own judg- 
ment in passing laws [as is intimated to us 
in the fourteenth section of the anewer we 
have been considering] but the assent must 


the present number of public | 


2B 
bo obtained from chief governors, at three 
| Some endian en ormis- 
informed in our affkire, and who will not be 


| applied to or reasoned ‘with when they have 
‘given instructions, We cannot but esteem 
i colonies thet are under the immediate 
jeare of the crown in a much more eligible 
situation; and our sincere regard for the me- 
| ‘of cur first ietary, inust mae us ap- 
| prebend for his children, that if they follow 
the advice of Rehoboem’s counsellors, they 
will, like him, absolutely lose,—at loast, the 
affections of their people. A loss, which how- 
ever they affect to despise, will be found of 
more consequence to them than they seem at 
present to be aware of.” 

The aseembly returned in October, for the 
remainder of the year 1734, and to last till 
‘October 1754, being composed of nearly the 
same persona as the last. met with the sme 
dispositions, and proceeded on the saiue prin 

les. 

To have a sufficient currency wax, as We 
have seen, the great provincial point; and 
from the facts already etated, it is sufficiently 
clenr, that the proprietary-concurrence there- 
with was not to be obtamed, but upon euch: 
terms as even silver and gold could never be 
worth. The loan-office, which was in th 
hands of the assembly, was >t} considered as 
an over balance jor the land-office, in the 
hands of the proprietary. though they never 
came mto competition. end no benefit could 
any way result to the province, but the pro- 
Prietaries were eure to have their share Wf it. 

‘What encouragement the near prospect of” 
a war furnished to either ; and what use was 
and at whose door the vbstruction: 
given to the public service are to be laid, will 
best be deduced from the sequel 

With the consideration of the state of their 
commerce, and the accumulated proofs result 
ing therefrom, that with the increase of there 
currency. the trade of the province, as well by 
uuportations from England as the exportauons 
of their own product. had amazingly inctens- 
ed, the assembly opened their sessions in Fe- 
bruary, 1751; and taking im also the conai- 
deration of their currency with it, came to the 
following unanimous resolutions. To wit: 

“ That it is neceseary that the paper-moncy 
of this province ehould be re-emitted for a far- 
ther time. 

“ That there is a necessity of a farther sd- 
dition to the paper-money at present current 
by jaw within this province. 

“That there is a necessity, that a sum 
shoald be struck to exchange the ragged and 
torn bills now current by law in this pro- 











since.” 

«aon which resolutions, they aftervsrdsor 
in a bill for striking ‘forty thousand 

pounds, to be made current and emitted on 

Joan, and for re-emitting and continuing the 


u“u 


zurrency of the bills already in circulation ; 
‘and on the other hand, the governor sent them 
down @ written message, accompanied with a 
letter to himself from the ear] of Holder- 


Ohio to Mr. Dinwiddie, deputy governor of 
‘rginia, 

earl of Holdernesse’s letter was dated 
August 28, 1758, and as it may be 
ed, was nearly the eame with the le 
ters, sent at the same time, to the governors 
of the other provinces. 

The contents of it were, “ That his majes- 
ty having received inforraation of the march 
of fou snitaiee of Indiane, eu 
ed by some regular European troops. with an 
intention, as it was apprehended, to commit 
some hostilities cn parts of his majesty’s do- 
mainions in America, his lordahip had receiv- 
ed the king's comniands to send hum (the go- 

intelligence thereof; asalso to direct 
bm, to ar bit atmost ili aoe fe aera Bow 
e same tight be well grounded ; and to 
put hina pan be guard, that he might be at 
all greats i a condition to reeiet any hostile 
atlempts that might f@ upon any 
of his majesty’s dominions ‘wilh his govern. 
ment; and to direct him in the king’s name, 
that in case the subjects of any foreign prince 
or state should presume to make any encroach- 
ments on the limits of his majesty's domi- 
ions, o to erect forts on his majesty's lands, 
‘or commit any other act of hostility, he was 
immediately to represent the injustice of such 





proceedis and to require them forthwith 
to desist any such unlawful undertaking ; 
but if, notwithstanding such requisition, 


should still persist, he was then to draw 

the armed force of the province, and to use 
his best endeavours to repel foree by farce.— 
But as it was his majesty's determination 


Not tu be the aggressor, he had the king's master's 


commands most strictly to enjoin him, 
said governor, not ta use of the armed 
force under bis direction, excepting within 
the undoubted limits of bis mayesty’s domi- 
Bions: and that, whereas it might be greatly 
conducive to his majesty'’s serviee, that all his 
provinces in America should be aiding and ns 
sisting each other in case of any invasion, he 
had it particularly in charge from his maj 
to acquaint him, that it wen bis royal will and 
pleasure, that he shoald keep upan exact cor- 
respondence with all his governors on the can- 
tinent; and that in case he should be inform- 
ed by them of any hostile attempts, he was 
immediately to assemble the genoral assem- 
bly, and lay before them the necessity of mu- 
‘tual sesiatance, and engage them t& grant 
such supplies es the exigency of affairs 
might require,” 

‘he letter from the lords of trade, was 
dated September 18, and imported, “ Tathis 
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‘majesty having been pleased to order a sum of 
ima Mg ee ieeonts to the Six Na- 
tions of Tndians, and to direct hia governor of 
‘New York tohold en sero with them fr 
delivering the ime, i e et, 
and for renewing the covenant chain, they 
thought it their duty to signify the sume ; and it 
having been usual upon the like occasions for- 
metiy, far all hismjesty’s colonies, whoee 1n- 
terest or security were count od wil orde- 
pended upon them, to join in such interview; 
and that, ae the present dizposition of those 
Indians and the attempts made upon them th 
withdraw them from the British interest, ap- 
pear to them to make such a general inter- 
‘view more particularly necessary at that tine, 
thelr dead was that be, he goyerpor, Wu's 
lay this matter before the council and gener} 
awembly or the province under his govern- 
ment, and recommend to, thems forthwith 1° 
marke a proper provision for appointing com- 
missioners to bios ed with thee the ar 
governments, renewi covenant 
chain, &c. and that the said commissioner: 
might be men of character, ability, integrity, 
well acquainted with fodian affairs.” 

‘The letter of the French commandant war 
in answer to the representations of governo: 
Dinwidde, concern tts fet encroach- 
ments on the Ohio, (4 ie European regu- 
lars mentioned in ford Holdernesee’s letters. 
were of that nation, though go much caution 
hed been used to suppress the very name) 
and in very polite terms denied the wholy 


In the guvernor's wring eaeney pera 
panying pers, something was said 
Sach 3 and of the lest rather more (whatever 
the matter of fact really was) than it seems te 
contain, The French commandant says, + it 
belongs to his general at Canada, not tu bir, 
to demonstrate the reality of the king lis 
right to the lands situated along the 
‘Ohio: that he shall forward the letter he ha» 
received to him; that his anawer would be 4 
law to him; thet as to the requisition made 
to him, to retire, he could not think hinselt 
obliged to submit to it; that he was there by 
his general’ orders, which he was deter- 

i {octeys that ie a not know of any 
thing that had passed during the 
bop souk te euvenned an hoetilit iat 

governor more particular in his 
complaints, he had been more particular in bis 
answer, &c.” 

‘The governor's comment is in these words, 
“An has this week brought me pi- 
vernor Dinwiddie’s eccount of that gentle- 
man’s [eol. Geo. Washington's} return with 
the newer of the commander of the fort, who 
avows the hostilities already committed, and 
declares his orders from the king of France 
are to baild more forts, take possession of all 
the country, and oppose all who shall resist, 











mpaigh, 
2 that if 
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ag well as Indians, and that he will 
certainly execute these orders aa early as the 
season will permut.” 

Tt in certuin, at least, this language wes 
never echoed at Lome:—and not a httle ex- 
traordinary it is, to find this gentleman in his 
very next patagraph, making so very free with 
the French name, which the secretary of state 
had been wo extremely careful tu avoid the 
mention of. 

“Gentlemen (he proceeds to say) French 
forts and French urmies so near us, will be 
‘everlasting gual inoursides; our mhabitants 
from thence will feel alt the miseries anil dread- 
til calamities that have been heretofore suf- 
fered by our neighbour colonies: all those 
outrages, murders, rapines, and cruelties, tu 
which their people have been exposed, are 
now going to be experienced by ourselves, un- 
Tesa a force be immedintely raised sufficient to 
repel these invaders. It 1 to be hoped, there- 
fore, that as loyal subjects to lus aaj, and 
im Justice to your country, you will not’ fail 
to take into your consideration the present 
exigency of alii: and, as it will be attend- 
ed witha very considerable expense, and re- 
quire a large nunber of inen, make provision 
accordingly, that 1 way be enabled to do what 
Jus majesty, ax well ax the neighbouring co- 
Jonies, will expect frown 4 govetnment so po- 
puloua, and likely t¢ be so nearly affected with 
the neighbourhood of French garrisons.” 

In subsequent paragraphs, he farther in- 
forms the assembly. that the governors of Vir- 
qinia, New York, and the Massachusetts, had 
made a tender of their assistance to the 
vinee, and expressed an carnest desire to act 
in concert with it; enforces the necessity ofa 
general umon of all the provinces, both in coun- 
cd and forces ; reconmends the appointment 
of some trusty person to reside, in belulf of the 
province, among the Indians upon the Ohio: 
‘agalso the preparation of a bill for better re- 

iting the Indian trade ; and concludes with 
the following stirulative, to wit: 
Gentlemen, 

+ There is 20 much to be done, and so little 
tine to do it in, the season being so far ad- 
vanced, and governor Dinwiddir expecting 
the forces from this province to join those of 
Virginia, early in March, on Potowmack, that 
J most earnestly entreat you will not delay 
the applic nor deal them out with a sparing 
hand, but use all the expedition in your pow- 
er; for you will undoubtedly agree with me, 
‘that so alarming an occasion has not occurred 
since the first settlement of the province, nor 
any one thing happened thet so much’ de- 
eerves your serious attention.” 

A treaty with the Ohio Indians, it is to be 
observed, had been just coneluded at the ex- 
pense of the province, by three commissioners, 
twoof them elected out of the aseembly by the 
governor ; aud the necessity of regulating the 


6 


Indian trade had, in the course of the ecnfer- 
ences, been made undeniably epparent, by the 
representations and complainte of the Indien 


And the reader will of himeelf be furniehet 
with proper reflectione on the ear] of Holder- 
nesse's letter to the governors of the seve- 
ral provinces. imposing the double care upon 
them, of defending thetaselves aguinst the en- 
croechments of the enemy, and alsu against 
all objections at home, in case of doing it im- 

ly. To sy nothing of the peculiar 

laid on the province and go- 

vernor of Pennsylvania, where there never 

had been any armed force on a provincial es- 
‘tablichment. lL. 

‘The essembly took the whole into immedi- 
ate consideration, and agreed upon the fullow - 
ing answer, which was sont up to the goverr- 
or the mmeday. To wit: 

“The distressed circumstances of the Ind.- 
ans, our allies, on the river Ohio, demand 
our closest attention, and we shal! not fail ta 
proceed ut the metters contained in the gi- 
vernor’s message with all the despatch an af- 
fair of 80 much importance will admit of, ur 
which we doubt not to comply with every 
thing that can be reasonably expected on our 


part. 

“In the mean time. having some di 
since prepared a bill, which we conceive at 
solutely necessary, not only to the trade and 
welfare of this province, but to the eupport ot 
government, upon the success of which our 
deliberations at this time must in a 
measure depend; we now lay it before fim 
28 a bill of the utmost importance, aud to 
which we unanimously request he would be 
pleased to give his ascent. 

Pour days the governor and his council eni- 
ployed in considering what return should be 
made to it: or, rather in searching out euch 
an expedient as should force the province m- 
to the measures of the ietaries, or else, 
by their refusal, embroil them with the gu 
vernment. In his very first paragraph he 
gave an absolute negative to ther bill. He 
told them, that the product of their present 
funds was greatly more than sufficient for the 
support of government; that he hoped to find 
them better subjects to his majesty. and great- 
er lovers to their country, than to make the 
issue of their bill, in which he and they had 
an equal right to judge for themselves, the rule 
of their uct. “If, however, (continued he} 
you should be of opinion, that there will be a 
necessity to strike a farther sum in bills ot’ 
credit, to defray the chargea of raising sup- 
plies for his majesty’s service in this time nf 
imminent danger, and will create 0 propet 
fond or funds sinking the same ine few 

E will concur with you in passing a law 


thinking myself snfficiently 
in cases of real emergency. 
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* And now, geutlemen, { hope you will, up- { paper-money instructions, 
on dus comiiosston, be of opin with Ime, (Paper sent to the house 
that th chief end of your bill wil be hereby getting what he hind former! 






ina great measure answered, as the sum to ‘ing paragraph, * 
be atruck and circalated upon this occasion, ' tlemen, for contending for what you are per- 
will be such an addition to your cur- suaded are your rights and privileges, and 
rency, as probably may be thought sufficient ny ean have no objection to your 
for some time.” examining the validity of the king’s instruc- 
‘The assembly also. in their turn, took a suffi- tions;” flumes out as follows, “ Had T been an 
cient time for deliberation, and having touch- enemy to the hberties and privileges of the 
edon the unusual manner in which the go- people, or been desirous of gratifying my own 
vernor had been pleased to reject their bill, passions at their expense, it must be confersed 
and aagumed some merit to themselves, in not | you have furnished me with the fairest occa- 
suffering any separate interests of their own ' sion.a governor so disposed could poreibly hav e 
to interfere with the common good, observed, wished for. For example, you have voted a 
there was some difference between the royal clause, proposed to be added to your bill by 
orders and the governor's manner of repre- | he majesty’s express direction, at the request 
senting then; cl therefore to adhere to;of his two houses of parliament, to he de- 
the former; availed themselves most pru- | structive to the libertioa of the people of thes 
den‘ly and sensibly of the cautions #0 circum- province, &e. and have even threatened to 
stantially recommended and enforced inthem; examine the validity of the king's instruction, 
tore especially concerning the undoubted if, bya perseverance in my opinion, I Jaid you 
Jimuts, and the restrictions thereupon, that his under the necessity of doing it, What is 
majesty may not be rendered the aggresmor;|this lees than declaring, that the lonls and 
ma it would be highly presumptuous in them ; commons, and his majesty's privy council, 
‘ty judge of those undoubted Limits; that instead | consisting, among others, of the most emi- 
of being called upon to resist any hostile t- ‘nent lawyers in Great Britain, have reques- 
tempt made upon any part of Pennsylvania, ed, and his majesty enjoined, an act directly 
‘they were called upon to grant such a supply , contrary to law ?” : ; 
as might enable the governor to raise forces; And he concludes with making a merit tv 
to be ready to join © of Virginia; that ,the province of the moderation he had shown, 
therefore they hoped the governor, under these , in suppressing lus sense of the provocations 
circumstances, would concur with them, that then to hum, mn hopes of a more dis- 
the most prudent a for them would he to passionate behaviour for the future. 
wait the result ofthe government of Virginia, ‘The very next day this paper was followed 
where no provision had as yet been made that j by another more immediately in point : the 
they knew of, nor in any of the neighbouring ferro, therein, undertaking first to defend 
colonies, though the several governors, in pur- his negative, and the use he had mode of it . 
suance of the king's command, had made the end, secondly, eo to turn the tables on the ar- 
necessary requisitions of their several assem- eembly, that all the wrong should be on theit 
blies, and they were equally bound by all the side, and all the right on his own. 
ties of genera] interest. They also superad- The use made of the difforent language 
ded the regard due to the scruples of those used by the secretary of state and hin, bw 
conscientiously princy against war, yet calls an evasion; and whut they ought not, in 
deeply sensible of the blessings they enjoyed, point of duty, to have taken any advantage ut, 
and willing to demonstrate their duty and loy- | He then declareshe has undoubted assurance. 
alty, by giving such occasional sums of money | that part of hie majesty’s dominions, withm 
for the king’s use, as might be reasonably ex- jhis government was, at that time, invaded by 
pected from so young a colonr. took notice the subjects of a foreign prince, who hac 
they had contracted a debt of fourteen hun- erected foris within the same; and requires 
dred pounds for Presents to the Indians, and them to take notice, that he did then call 
other charges arising from the Jate treaty, | upon them, pursuant to his majesty’s orcer-, 
which they should cheerfully discharge, ‘in the present emergency to grant such suy- 
though their proprietaries had refused tocon- plies as might enable him to draw forth the 
tribute auy part of their Indian expenses; armed force of the province, &c. He then 
ei to send commissioners to Albany, as undertook to prove, thet the place where thy 
required, though the place was soremote, and French had then their head-quarters wax 
to defray the expenee, dc. the limite of the province; and tells 
The difficulty thus retorted on thegovernor, them, that if he did not communicate mat. « 
and hisresentment it must be supposed quick- rials before to assist their inquiries into this 
ened thereby, he tekes up the minutes of the fact, so neither had they applied to him for 
Jast day's aesaions ofthe last assembly,andun- them; that if they had inquired for them- 
der the pretence of justifying his own charac- selves and suppreseed the truth, it was ex- 
ter, revives the old controversy concerning the tremely disingenuous; if not, their neglect 
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could be imputed to no other cause than 2 de- | and tacitly upbraiding the governor for having 
sire tv have a plausible excuse for not paying ‘suddenly altered the whole connexion be- 
a proper regard to his majesty's commands ; | tween Pennsylvania end Virginia, in conse- 
that even on account of the scruples urged, | quence of such supposed misconeuct of theirs : 
he had looked on governor Dinwiddie’s re- and concluding their rephcabon in these 
quisition a8 a very lucky circumstance; sce‘ worde: “as governor Dinwiddie had Jaid be- 
ing, that a requisition frum himeelf would have {fore hie assembly the ear) of Holdernesse's 
set the province i the front of oppostion ; | Jeter, sent, as we prerumne, in the same terms 
and a sefveal from them, would bave expored | toall the colomes on the continent, we judged 
It to the contempt and derision, as well of the jit most prudent to wait till the assembly of 
Frenchas our Indian allies; thatasthe French that government bad enabled him to act m 
avow these hostilities, so the Indiana, menaced obedience to the roval commande, especialy 
by them, most carnestly beought us, to build ssthey had that letter under their consideru- 
places of refuge, to which their wives and ton the firet ot’ Noveuber last, as ap- 
children aight repair for safety, and also to pears by the journal of their house of bur- 
assist them against their enemies: that in- gesses now before us; but we are now railed 
stead of being governed by the example of "pon as principals, and the governor is pleased 
the neighbouring colonies, nothing remained to inform us, that he has uncoubted assurance 
hut to give the necessary supplies, and there. | that part of hie majesty's dominions within the 
by set the example to them, this province government is at tlis time invaded by t!-- 
Iaving been first invaded. and consequently in subjects of a foreign prince, who bave orect 
the wost immediate danger ; that without this, forts within the same ; and calls upon us, pur- 
‘they could neither kecp their treaties with the suant to hrs majesty’s orders in the present 
Indians, nor demonstrate the:r duty and loy- ewergency, to grant such supphes as may 
alty to his majesty ; that having now done his; enable him to resist those hostile attempts, 
duty, whatever ul consequences might hap- [and repel force by force: but, ag it appeare to 
pen, were to be tatd at their door ; that with | us that the governor is enjoined by the royai 
ceyard to the refusal of the proprietaries, to orders, not to act asa principal beyond the 
eoutribute any part of their Indian expenses, ! undoubted units of his government : and as, 
1 was true, they had refused to do it in the 1 by the papers and evidences sent down and 
manner expected, and they had given their | to by the governor, those limits have 
reasons: but that the proposal made by him, not beenclearly ascertained to our eatiefaction; 
the governor, by their order, in the years 17.40 , we fear the altering our connexions with his 

















and 1751, in regard to the building a 
trarling honee near the place then invadod and 
puwweused by the French, cauld not be forgot 5 
‘which generous offer*had theassembly thought 
fit to close with, 1t might, at a snvall expense, 
have prevented all the mischiets impending, 
and secured a country to the English, whic! 
probably night not be recovered withont a 
heavy charge, and the loss of niany hives, 

Whether the hostilities committed by the 
French wore or were not committed within 
the bounds of Penasylvania, became the great 
qitestion.—The assembly called for evidence; 
the governor imparted all he could collect ; 
and, after a strict examination of the premises, 
the assembly chose only to glance at the m- 
#uuntories thrown in their way, and to pro- 
thee their readiness to concur with the go- 
vernor in whatever might preserve the har- 
tony between the several branches of the 
Teilature, 89 necessary at all times, and es- 
pecially at a crisis so important, so far as the 
preservation of their rightsand the duty they 
owed their constitutents would permit. Not 
departing, however, from their former senti- 
ments, nor admitting any one of the erticles 
laid against them: but, on the contrary, 
tuaintining, that the socretary of the state's 
letter could be the only rule of their conduct ; 

* Seo the assembly's answer to thie chasge bereafler, 
1m the time of governor Norns. 









inajesty’s culony of Virginia, and the precip) 
tate call upon us, as the province :nvaded, 
cannot answer any purpose at this time, 
and therefore we are now inchned to make @ 
short adjourninent. 4 5 
jjournment they proposed was to the 
sixth of May ; and, before they broke up. the 
governor again addressed them with another 
message, in which he also affected to wave 
several things personal to himeelf, which. at 
another ume, he might have thought it ncum- 
bent an him to take notice of: and proceeded 
to tell them. that had they examined with 
their ueual accuracy the gentleman, who by 
his appointment attended their house, and 
their testimony with the wntten 
papers oteeveral times communicated to them, 
he thought it would bave appeared so clear to 
them, that the French had lately erected one 
or more forts far within the limits of the pro- 
vince, that nothmg less than an actual men- 
suration could hove made it more evident; 
that even taking it for granted, however, the 
forementioned encroachments were not with- 
in the eaid hmita, yet he. having been inform- 
ed by the governor of Virginia. that hostile 
attempts had been made on part of his majee- 
ty’s dominions, and calied upon him for the a 
sistance of this province, st was equally their 

e 


diety, t0 grant euch supplies es the present 
exugency’ of affie required; andy that be 





3 and, 


a 


could not but be spprehensive. that so long an 
adjournment would frustrate his majesty's 
Juat expectations from them. 
i ge was dated March 9. and 
April 2 we find them sif 
summons again: the occasion of which was 
the next day explained in the usual way by 
message, ag follows: “Iam now to acquaint 
[. gentlemen, thot since your adj it 
have received from governor Dinwiddie 
the several papers herewith laid before you; 
hy which it will eppear, thet he is taking all 
imaginable pains for the security of his ‘ma- 
pays dominione, 20 far as the provision made 
y his assembly will permit him to act ; and 
he is very impatient to know the isue of 
Your deliberations on this subject. I cannot 
therofore doubt but, that agreeable tothe pro- 
fession in your message of the twentyseventh 
of February, ‘of being ready and ‘iting to 
demonstrate your duty and loyalty, by giving 
such sums of money to the king’s use, upon 
all suitable occasions, as may conast with 
your cireumstances, or can reasonably be ex- 
ted from this province;’ I ery 1 cannot 
loubt but you will, with the greatest alacrity, 
Jay hold on the present opportunity of evinc- 
ing the sincerity of those professions, by 
granting such an aid to his majesty, as may 
comport with the circumstances of the pro- 
vince, and be suitable to the exigence of the 
service. And, in thedoing of this, I hope you 
will be guided rather by the importance of 
He concern, than by the example of other co- 
Wnies: iteing found by oxperience to be a 
very ill-j iece of economy to cramp an 
enterprise of this nature in the article of sup- 
plies; and that whatever ig given on such oc- 
casions, short of being sufficient to sccamplish 
the ends proposed, becomes, for the most part, 
4 waste of 9 much treasure, without answer 
ing any of the purposes for which it wes in- 
tended. 

“T have at present only to add my request, 
that whatever you intend to do on this occa. 
sion, may recerve all the despatch the nature 
of the thing will admit of; the season of the 
year for action advancing an fast, that unless 
nur measures be ily taken, they will. I 
fear, be rendered altogether unserviceable.” 

aes the fifth, after many debates, it was. 
resolved, by a small majority, that a sum of 
money should be given for the king’s use; 
and what the sum should be, occasioned many 
debates more. Twenty thonsand be 
ng on the ninth, i ‘in the ne- 
gative by a majority of twenty-five to eight ; 
Teduced to fifteen thousand pms, it passed 
m the negative twenty-three to ten; reduced 
to ten thousand pounds, it passed in the nega- 
tive twenty-two to eleven; and again reduc- 
ed to five pounds the next day, it 
again in the negative twenty-two to 
ten. Those who had hitherto led the house, 





ing by hus special ply 
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yotng affinnatively ; and, on the contrary, 
those who had hitherto voted affirmatively go- 


jing aver ta the remainder of the negatuves— 


‘And this apparent perplexity was, a their re- 
to the governor's meesege, thus accounted 
for: “ And we now beg leave to inforin the 
‘ernor, that we have had that newage un- 
fe ‘our serious consideration ever since it 
came down to the honse ; but after all ourde- 
bates thereupon, we find tlat nearly onc half’ 
of the members are, for vargas: teeeonhy 
against granting any money to the king’e nse 
Bc ths tine; au thove who are for granting, 
differ so widely in their sentiments concern- 
ing the sum, that there secine at present no 
possibility of thew agreeing, except in such a 
sum, as, in the jadgment af many of them, 19 
wite disproportionate to the ocrasion ; there- 
Bre, and that the members inay have an op- 
portunity of consulting ther constituents on 
this nnportant affiar, we are now inclined to 
adjourn to the thirteenth of the next month,” 
Accoriing to their adjournment, the house 
met again, May 6 and were informed by the 
of the arrival of a body of French 
consisting of upwards of one thousand 
men, before the fort budding by the Virgini- 
ans on the Ohio, and the surrender thercot, 
He also laid before them the despatclior he 
had severally received from governor Dm- 
widdie of Virgin, concerning the state of 
that province, and the succours he wanted 
and expected; and from governor Delaney 
of New York, concernmg the interest of his 
oajesty's colonies in general, us well us of 
Pennsylvania in fecal and sed, “he 
hoped they would have their due weight with 
them wn hair’ deliberations and ae The 
propomls made by the governors on 
and New York fan union of the several co- 
lonies in Indian affairs, he then recommended 
to them earnestly. a8 agrorable to Ins owt 
sentiments, and likely to be productive ot’ 
more real benefit, at much Jess expense tan 
the method hitherto in use of making fre- 
quent and distinct presents to the Indians, de. 
And he desired to be enabled to instruct the 
‘commissioners to be sent from their proviner, 
to concur with those of the other colonics, 11 
case a reasonable plan should be offered. 

A joint bill for granting an aid to the king, 
and replacing torn and raj ille of credit, 
was the reault of their first day's debate ; and 
after eeveral divisions, the several sums were 
settled at ten thousand pounds for the king, 
and twenty thousand for the other purpose. 

‘The commons of Great Britain will nut 
suffer a money bill tobe americod i the lords 
Tay reject, his majesty may refuse his assent, 
but what they give, they we upon their own, 
terms, 

| To Pennsylvania 2 money-bill exacted from 
| the province, by all the considerations which 
affect’ generous minds, or intimidate 
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weak ones, the dread of an enemy at the to strike the sum of ten thousand pounds, to 

gate. and of meurning both the royal dix, give the ~ame to the long’s use, and to ark 

plomsure and the public odium, for not waking {it by an extension of the exerse act tr 4 Sure 

4 wasonable provision against his approach- [ther term of ten years, The govemor wil 
1 





es, cond not be accepted without amend-' be pleased to consider, thet his predeces~r, 
ments, |to wher the mentioned instruetoon was giy~ 
Kien this bil. at such a crisis offered, and‘ en, did afterwards pass an ac’ of the «ame 
for such a service, wns rotumed by the go-! kind, extending the excise uct ten years 
vernot, with amendments prefaced with a! (now neat exptred) for a grant of five there 
written ine-sure, of which the two follow ing | sand pounds only; and we never heur? that 
were the most material paragraphs. viz. ‘he incarred the royal displeasure for ~o domg. 
“ Conaidering the royal instruction laud! be-' Ae the sum we grant 3s double, we had no 
fore the assembly last year, 1 must be appa- | expectation that our proposing the same term 
rent that I have, merely from a desire to! would have been deemed extravagent, The 
oblige you, consented tu raise the money in-, governor thinks four years sufficient; Lut. us 
tended for his mayesty’s use in a manner by | the representatives aro best acquainted wth 
you propmwd, And Lave prolonged the cur- the circumstances of the people, and must 
Tency of the hills of credit, to be sued in themselves, us a part of the people, bear a 
virtue of the bill now under consderatinn, as! share of aj] burdens tad upon them, it seems 
tar ay I think consistent with my own safety. ' not reasonable to suppore they will ley sech 
“And, ag the fund to be established upon , burdens unnecesearly. They now cfier ton 
the foot of iny proposed amendiment will be thousand pounds to the crown, and propose a 
more than sufficient to repay the sum grant-' manner of’ raising st, that they judge most 
ccd hy the ball, T ean see no reason for extend easy and comventent for the poople they re- 
ing the act of excise Ioger than four years’ preseat: and, if the yuvernor thks ht fo rev 
twyond the date of sts present lmmitation, ar fase st, inerely froin an opimon that a chorter 
for burdenng the people unnecessarily. ‘term for inking the bills would be more easy 
a tix that possibly may not be wanted * for the people, we cannot but suppo-e. that, 
And these proposed amendments restored suice thc messages in which he so warmly 
unanimity to the hou-e. for whercasthey had recommended this affair to us, he hoe, on far 
been divided many ways in the course of the ther advices, or better consideration, changed 
SIE, they now acted with one wall and one us sentnnente of the importance of the pre~ 
voice, in rejecting that enneerning the excise, ' sent oecasion for supplies, and doth not now: 
which inanvfostly took «ts rise from proprietary thmnh the danger s0 mmunent, cr the emer- 
considerations only . and for the suke of which, ! gency so great or so real, as he then appre. * 
either the errvice of the public was to be neg- hended 2t to be.” 
lected, of the province to give np its under-, They also utunsted at the same time, that, 
stuundiirz—The latter exceeded the power of at beng an ineon\entent season for the mem- 
persansion, and the former they left those to! hers to be absent trom ther respective hames, 
answer for, to whom it belonged. they desired the governor to let them know 
‘Their reply to the governor on this oeca- his result as soon a> possible, 
ston was as follows. * The house are not in- —-And upon the neat day but one this reeult 
clined to enter into any dispute with the go. came, and proved to be of anature altogether 
vernor on the stthyect of his proposed amend- e\traordimary. Having charged the assembly 
mons ta the anoney-bll; aa the representa with layine down a position in ther Inst 
tuses of the people have an undonbted nght , message, derogatory to the rights of govern 
to judge, and determme, not only of the sum ; ment; in nizuntamag, that the representati es: 
to be razed for the usr of the crown, bnt of' | of the people have anundoubted might toyudge 
‘the manner of raising it ) and determiac. not only of the eum to be rau 
© Tho governor, m his message of the nine- | ed for the ue of the crown but of the manner 
teenth of February, was pleased to toll us, of raising of it, he first acknowledges that 
«That, if the house should be of opmion that right, and then whittles it away, by arguing, 
there will be a necessity to strike @ farther it was not an exclusive right; one Lalfof the 
Aum in bills of credit, todefray the charges of, legislative powers bemg vested in the 
rawsmg supplies for his mayesty's service m| vernor. After which he goes on to say, that 
this tune of unminent danger, and would cre-| he had nether chyeeted to the sum, though 
ate a proper fund or funds, for sinking the | he wished st bed larger and more eea- 
same in a few years, he would concur with smably granted, nor to the ioannes of ree. 
tug in passing s law for that purpose, think- it, though he could bave also wished it 
ing hunself sufficiently warranted 20 to do in not been by compelling him to depart from 
cases of real emergency.” the letter of his majesty's instruction, bat only 
“On this assurance, the house have pre to the extenmon of the fund, whereby the mo- 
pared tall, and presented st to the governor, ney 18 proposed to be repaid, to an unneces 
‘OL. eee 5 
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sary length, by which a tax was tobe Imdand adds, that he well knew the atate of their 
continued upon the people without the least funds, and thet the loan-office itself, were the 
‘apparent necessity : and that he was sorry to} money duly collected, was able to furush 2 
find, they were not satisfied with e fund by | much larger sum than the sum granted upon 
which the ten thousand pounds granted to his | ths important occasion, independent of the 
majesty would be repaid in the easiest man-{ interest herenfter to sccrue, &c, That such 
ner in six years, and leave a surplus of seve-| being the favourable state of their tinancer, 
ral thousand pounds in their hands to be dis- in declining to do what his majesty eo justly 
‘posed of aa they thought fit; and that, forthe expected from them, merely because he, tbe 
said ten thousand pounds so granted, they j governor, would not wholly depart from Ix 
worn desirous of obtaining more than’ three | instruction, they became more justly charyc- 
times the sum for themselves: that the ex- able with a wanton disegard of hin mayetty's 
ample of any former governor was not to bea commands, than he could possibly be with 
role for him? but that, however, ifthey would the lukewarmness imputed to lim, winch he 
enlarge the sum given for hia tmajesty's use, had the greatest detestation of: and with a 
he would extend the time for repaying it mixture of persuesion and menace, he came 
in the same Proportion already lowed in his ' to 2 conclusion as follows, “let me therefore, 
amendment ch he ebould not otherwise ! gentlemen, recommend to your serious alten- 
recede from: that it was possible more might | tion, a review of your conduct upoa the pre- 
he coucealed under this solicitude for so long | sent occasion, and if you shall find that you 
mn extension of the excise than they were ;have been too precipitate in the resolu 
willing should be discovered:—and ‘a'contained in your message, let me entra’ 
paragraph occurs, which does indeed make a! you to rectify it before it ES too lates fore 
discovery, and which will be of singoter uso | I must be obliged som to lay this whole tran>- 
to the intelligent reader through whole | action before his majesty, 1 would give me 
courao of the coatroverey, viz. “It 1s well! the greatest pleasure that both you and 1 
known, that by the laws now in force, the ‘ might receive his gracious approbation ol'our 
pudlic money 18 solely an the disposal of the sorvices. But if, contrary to my hopes, you 
susembly, without the participation of the go- , should still perstst in refusing toaccept ol ms 
vernor; nevertheless, wlule these acts, by , amendment, and the bill should by that means 
‘which money was raised, were of short dura-_ be lost, I cannot but apprehend eome unhappy 
tion, the governor had now and then an op-| consequences to the province from your ea~ 
portunity of obliging the assembly in a very trordinary belaviour.” 

essential manner by a renewal of those acts, ‘There 1s,one would thunk, amagical power 
and thereby of making himself acceptable to in government, capable not only of altering. 
them; but to oxtend them to such an unrea- but even reversing the forms, colours, and 
sonable length of tune as you now desire, essences of things: tocommon sense it seems 
mght be to render him in @ great ineasure evident, that the people give. and the governor 
unnecessary to them during the continuance ! refuses to accept ; und that the eaid governor, 
ofthose acts, but upon terms very disagreeable | by avowing proprietary and deputy-covorn- 
to himself, us well os injurious to brs consti- | ment-reasone for such his refusal, avows, that 
tnents: to this condition, therefore, 1 will not ' the king’s service and the people's safety are 
bo the means of reducing any successor of but subordinate consideratione—but our own 
mine; and this circumstance is of no small | eyes are not to be trusted 1t seems—none of 
additional weight with me to adhere to my | this is so—if the people do not co all that i 
amendment.” He then cesires them to ob- ' required of them, and in the manner require’, 
servo, that tho question between them, isnot, they do nothing; and all the miechiofs that 
which is best acquaiate: with the circum- ensue are to be laid at thesr coor. 

stances of the people? but whether it was, The aesembly were not, however. to be 
reasonable to burden them with an unneces- | amused by the waving ofa government-wand : 
sary tax! amazes them, they ae exceedingly | buton the contrary, having bestowed as much 
mistakon, if they really supposed he had either ' time upon the affair us was necessary for e 
changed his sentiments with respect to the thorough discussion of it, came to a course 
importance of the present occasion for aup- of spirited resolutions: of which the most 
plies, or that he was less apprehensive ofthe material and perspicuous are those which 
angers the province was then exposed to fillow, viz. 

from the invasion of a foreign power than be- ‘That the raising of money for support of 
fore; makes a merit of having gone farther government end other public uses, by an ex- 
in his condescensions to please them, than he cise on spirituous liquors, hath been practised 
was warranted to do, by the king’s instruc- in this province, with very little intermission, 
tion, unless they madean addition to the sup- for more than thirty yoars past, and hath not 
ply, by extending their currency a year longer been found, communibus annis, to produce 
‘than the utmost term allowed to the eastern more money than was necessary for those uses, 
governments by the late act of parliament ; That the reising money by such excise, 
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hay by experience been found lesa barden- an opportunity of mahing himself acceptable, 
some to the people, than the method of poll | appears to this house to Le sacrificing too 
and pound rates: and hence the load of pub- ' much, to conaiderations of uncertain and small 
lic expense hath been more cheorfally borne, 
goverument more liberally supported, those © Thst we huve now offered the governora 
who serve the public better and more punctu- bill for granting ten thousand pounds to the 
ally paid, and greater sums erven from time . king's use, to be sunk by extending the exciee 
totene tothe king +use, than could othervnse “for ten yeure, (u bill cd the like tenur of that of 
dave well been raued. 1746 [pused by governor Thonas) for grant- 
“That af the oxiise act be extended but ing the sum of five thousand pounds to the 
four years, and the <um of ten thousand pounds King’s uee, to be sunk by extending the ¢7c1e 
1 to be unk thereby in that term, yearly for fen years) to which be has beer pleased 
swovancial taxes by poll and pound rates (af- to refuse hus assent 
\saye inure grievous to the pcople) must pro “That as the gos ‘rnor [in his message of 
1 vhly ina short tune become necessary, tode- the Ist of March la] acknowledged the 
“-.y the usual and contingent expenses of the term of ten \cats fur ¢stending the excite to 
vvemment sink the five thousand p uns. was ¢a sport 
"Thar if there really were, whteh iy very | space of hme’ unu that there was not ‘the 
u ie “ruin, £0 great a sum outstanding due to leat probability of that act's procucine ery 
17 public, as if collected, would be m the div of the inconveniences complyned of.’ the 
prition of the hans, end sufficient to answer | same term of ten years fur evtendina the ev 
the present emergency 4, t enfarce the cee to sink ten thousan! pounds, Lut, in 
« illsction auddenly, by serzme and sellmg the con-rquence, be allowed a ‘shert space of 
estates af the debnquent borrower, io this tage * and, the bil Le now refuses being of 
t > of seareity of mones, when <o many! tne same tenor, thrre cannot be + tne lemct 
tutions bem offi red it oace to sale, could | probubshity of ite producing the inconsi men. 





not probably find a wwHcent number of goal ccs med of: the preventing of which 
Teer. ant mast conequenth sell for) fxr the future appears clearly [19 the go 
«7 less than ther red value, would bo cru: |, | sernor} to have been the solc end and purpo-r 
sow sive, and rv nous to the people jof the To} ul instruction * 
» That the rught of juiging ard deteruue-' «That the guvernor Paving, as he he ped 
wemtotonly othe si necesaa tbe rate fuse], own words] tincontrstably pruvea 
Jor any pau'c set on, butof the tins and th ¢ the true and eal intention of thy royal 
vamner of rasriy ot. and term for paymg — "struction coold Lase been no other thaa to 
as ofoly in the representatiy es of the people. 1uard against the abusc~ Crumerated in U% 
ani that the governory of this province have dady of st. anc the wet for granting te thoa- 
re, nor ever iid, nor can have. any right to , sud pounds for the hing’s vse, pe-ved Vy the 
ertore therera, under pretence uf rectifiing ate governor. in 1740, beng of a anzular 
mistakes, easing the pele. oreny other pre- land quite difirent natire for acu ptssec 
terce whatever npon ordmary occasutis, enuld not te com 
Phat a jost. upright, and prudent adou- , prehended within the mean zof tle sadn 
ni sfratios of government, will always be the struction ~ the D1) now ofe-ed to the govern, 
bs andin wt effectual neans of obtaining and or for granting ten thorsand pounds for the 
suring the affections of the peuple. and king's use. being abo of a malar and quite 
taut itas neither eeces-ary nor expedtent to diferent natare from acts pa-eed upon ordinal y 
Ory the present asembly the everene of occasions, and of the same tenor with the act 
Hor ust rights, that a fivure governor may pied in 1746, cannot be ¢ nmcherded, by 
bey) oppoitumits of obliges. a titure a the governor, (uulese he des vay lntely 
snbiy by perm tiny st altered his opimon) to be within tue Meaning 
» Thif an ae* of pirhasnent wna le express of the royal instruction. and therefotc, 
+ to 1emady disor fers m the eastern govern-; That it ts our opmion, that if the governor 
in ats, and in whieh this province 1s neithei {1 restricted by any instructicn from passing 
5 ins], tor tended, enanot by ty construc. thr bal, t must be by sore metric tion w hac 
+111 be suppored binding on the gevernore or ! he has never been pleased to lay before thir 
+s emblies of Penny hana houc.—and not the royal instruction, the 
“Thit to refre 2 grant of ten thousand | operation of wach, ag unst bills of tlus tenor, 
poms to the hing’s ase at thre eritical pune- | he hath so effectually myaldated 
10 ¢, When the serves of the crown, and the — “ That thus house ‘will thi, day adjourn tc 
~wolfare, present ani future, of all the Bntxh the uimeteenth day of the month called Au 
«slontes, seem to the governor so ermoently | gust, next.” 
to demand supphes merely from en opinion m | Before they adjourned, however, and with- 
the governor, that he can Judge better than out any meution made of these resolutions, 
the people’s representatives what 1s most for they addressed the governor by meseage, in 
their ease, or that a future governor may have which, has img civilly ond thankfully observed 
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the care he had taken, to obta the best in- 
telligence he was able of what was proposed 
to be tranaacted at the ensuing treats to be 
heldat Albans, &c they proceeded as follows 
“ And as he hi- been pleased to mquest our 
sentiments on the un-tructions to given 
the gentlemen commissioners on the part of 
this province, ‘to which he will pay the 
greatest regard,’ we can do no leas than re 
turn bun our grateful achnowledgment~ for 
Ins condescens on and justice, and vould 
cheerfully comply therewith atthis time but 
when we consider that no propos ton- foran 
union of the colonies, im Indrin affairs fa 
effictually answer the urpoves, OF 
binding farther than tl we confirmed by 
Jaws nected under th seri government- 
comprised in that un on, that W> know i ot 
what restrictions the guvernor may le under 
an pagung our wt, ind that we have very 
Iittle reason to depend upon amy s-~stance in 
our Indian expense-, whereby « forner as 
sembly, it ha» been re~pectfills addressed for, 
and where we thm in justice we havea 
light to expect it, we we, under the en 
cumstances it a lows to advise Jum on the 
important articles he Iny been plered to 
Propose to wr consideration ‘evertheless 
as we have already deciared out ~atiefact on 
in the gentlemen the gosernor has bee 
Pleased to same for thm commussior, <0 We 
confide in their abilitu ~ and prudence t> 1 
swer the ends propoved in the letter from the 
fords of trade, of the exghteenth of Sente:aber 
gst, by renewing at this interview the cove 
nant chain with the Six Nations, aud by fius 
‘trating, a» far as liee m their power any at- 
tempt which have been rade to withdraw 
them trom the British interest and for this 
urpOP, in compliaire with the gaid leter 

trom the lords of trade we have now gianted 
a precent to be made to those Indrans on ot * 
behalf, however inconiement we may judge 
at to bold our treaties at Albany on other oc 
cagions 

Lastly the govemor alvo, on his part, de 
sured the members sent with tay message to 
acquaint the house that ac ~ome parts of the 
Mmunutes of thit session mgut be necexary to 
be mentioned in the representation the go 
vernor found himself obhged to make to his 
annjesty, in answer to hus royal order, in rela- 
tion to the invasion of his dominions by the 
French and their Indian allies, he desired the 
house would order a copy thereof to be deh er- 
edto him and an order was thereupon made, 
that the sud mumutes might be delnered to 
hum accordingly 

‘Their next meeting was on the 7th of Au 
gust following, by sper] summons upon 
whieh occasion, the governor, having sent for 
the house, acquainted them with Washing- 
ton’a defeat, and in the most aol.mn manner 
(hus words) recommended to them a cheerful 
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and vigorous revolution of dislodging from 
the nezzhbourhood of their settlements, {not 
the settlemt its themselves or parte unstt 
thed far within the outs of the province, 4s 
before confidently aperted trom wndoubted 
assurance} not indeed as pnacipils bat in 
concurrence with the governiacr t of ¥arguia, 
when the detunmnition: taken there sbi ult 
be conmunicrted to themm—uremg tat im 
the mean while it would be lughly expedient 
to take mto con~ideration the mo-t plopr 
waysand means of ruins supply firthis-rt 
yice and that in dong thercol, they ~hould 
industrionsly avoid whatever ugh be likely 
to oceaston any difference of opinion betwen 
lum and them to the detriment ot the com 
mon ciuse Sc That come previsicn slicukl 
be made for the ~upport cf such Ind uns ts 
fly ng from the cicmy bra taker reluze 
amongst the hethren of PennsvIvamis that 
the anhsbitints on the frorti ms hid also by 
their petitions apphe! to him ter pictection 
that the defene less state of the previs Pri 
general denmnded their pect! ¢ nsides 
tron dat it wis Fecome [ue andispensat ¢ 
duty to prees i upon thers recardinzly O¢ 
And n the clow of ll h expresed hi scl 
as follows 
To wwith great + tsficton tl t Tone 
mm unicate te vou the proceeds f the 
commissioners it tle lite thet y a Ubiny 
‘cn prrusil th reot 4 cleus yer 
euse Uutth Tudsont cre oe vet 
belong to the Tatars Ee Gin Natices and 
hase, ton, s been by therm pu rides th 
protection th crowrerLiclaud —‘T) st le 
ings of the Preach teres tas, ortsct 
that rcs and im the counturs wdjice st b age 
never received the countenan e¢r )fxCh in 
of those nit ons but onthe contrary rey 
pressly declared by them t hove been sit] 
ont their privity ot convent ‘That they u 
greatly alarmet xt the rapid pr gres of the 
French, and in severe terinste proach us with 
supine neghgence an} the defuncele- stati 
of ourpossessiuas and ineflect call ayant 
to fortify our frontiers as well fort sect 
rity of their ccuntries as of ou ona —Thit 
after a due and werzhty ref tion ¢1 the 
several matters, with niiny other ¢ ect] 
importance, the com msioner thought at « 
cessary to consider of, and driw up repre 
sontation of the present «tite of the colonies 
and from thence judging that no effectual op 
position was hike to be made to the dectrue 
fave measures of the French but by an unin 
of them all for their mutual defence devised 
likewise a general p'an for that purpose, to 
be offered to the consideration ¢f tbeir 1. 
epectrve legislatures 
« And as both those pipers appear to me to 
contain matters of the utnis! consequence to 
the welfare of the colonie= n general, and ta 
hase been digested and drawn up with great 
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: t of Mr. Hamilton's go- 
fatcepren iy apprebetas of them aad'de.verument, Wetry af © service, whet he 
thevefie neconnnead. then i » ff not with his notions of 
therefure recomend them to you, Bs well found inpatient with ha not 
worthy of your ciusest an] most serious Honour ot nat al stepson be bal Besared 
‘tontion, . Ex. 

‘The particular contamed in wis speech | Hunter} Morris au idece nk cel 
a nie Nong 2 brite in the house | ebout the tune of Mr. Morris's arrival at Phi- 
Licate] at the sume tune: bg deta We okay 
taking the preiaies into somwlorationy Ase Jaded plus, 8 mee ane Ny aa tobe ch n 
\ariuas debates, diamatiy Feet, by ; ene y choee! 
agreed to a bill for striking the sun « ~" accordmgly. 2h re 
fixe thousand wounds ut ball cro, sod tr mo these summoned, according fam up 
erautiug fiftoen thousand pounds thereof for! cenmeil-clamber, the new, governor 
the hing's use, and for app) 0 the sem chine 5 Sere epeeel oper rect ontenes 
der to the exchange of torn and ragged bills: son tht the propreares a nothng more 
which, being presented wo the governor, pro- toe ohn Dalefaiers inte gists 
duced the follow my answer, v2. from the Ube: Bonn albGatry Gat 980 om 

SAE maclete Ie louse mr Re opeeeh depeetin tu proms the gusta tana 
ra nest he male to the Ins sy : r be general buppiaeee 
ieee pace res Seema ene aie 
spi alles upon souie nected of a hers aseurance. that he should, 
pr tir Aoetueton ties heimett have. upon af oceans: ve Malo to pee! tie 
dey for the uy ty which he ang’ e U8 us pevinel the 

1 ’] tted to bis churge uy their 
ata untenal obyetion; wadcoul wet help. jruple eumautted to his charge the et 
therefore bem extremely mortitie | at fink and rehous pr deze s. elo nate 

ed ham f - tain the just right: of gevernment, a¢ et » 
ng the Inll now prevented him br tit pur- of mentee erat). 
dee tobe notoaly froed on the ead men, tae ene e a patie apd ape ene 

oe ier Aad Ps karst nt at ihe thet both of hat aud te newhbouring govern- 
tr smiths retierd ans a-son f aud the neighoounag gover. 
we ting He bens uritnle coma w ‘_ meme Shee) ta Bett ete Ereoriiea 
ellie Cuter Ral ty Kc he afcinnale eae et ie 
sy rae te taney pon, it v3 erapereion of certain et.neniatiy ce, 
mea they hove Toereated. the sutn grated tran fen contemplation of the mgr: 
Ber rted sir vy tesa Sevan “they would be exposed to, incase they sufi 
otal elunt of ah dies ether bi abeen ny te strengthen. thames th ther 
to] wall adiwe of n> alteration in ther bill. * abr pata Sryier seu theca Le 
AU then that romaus ailer assuring them pet Ee cateiasamreerne psp pate 
that the governor, lest the king's vervicer: a ae i eat eae 
int what he shat derschitk cometent | Yad Iediyea declarsuom Gat they should 
Sear Rett hema ce vel Gnd any laws waatiny for toe better govern- 
warluot the: jalzment of our ferns [went of the provunce, he shouh! be ready to 
ga ete Se arent peedeond: nae Lanter upon the cmsiceration of euch ar they 
Se EASCLEE Rae cad ad tbe avatienien ‘SIG hempine: cal give lie consent to such 
sinc is ta cased nia athe giueaessbons an he seeellihmk teascnable 
Viat Io to steceed Lum ip the adtarustra oe ee ha reba 
ee thaak Lanse’ mae ai ~asnd te ronech exenedt 5 the ueeinbly 
cect yo th ang. upen the report, bestowed wot © tame 
Tiherty, walt respeet Oo. the tauitee in coptits HLH e SOM: thought fit to cell 
1a ie meee hie te hopod ho cancaderalte fara cops of the governor's commiss:on, azalea 
11 the mean while it 18 hoped 110 considera al apprebation befite they preseedel 
vletriment ming arise to his nayesty's affairs i of the oye ng pprot y 
the stort interval beeween this and the tune Uo AnEWer i also ae Plater 
cf'his actual arrival. es sol as i a ent 

syneton an her ocersom nt the povernor They echoed bnck what pete fi ey eld 
Hhe Bead ee teget eeboen t thereon, as and ther jened sae with the governor in pro. 
Se ae eat ia dete ee ‘with the saine sincerity, to contribute 
alt Rove ily tertpnate we Oaivete uhunoee: ‘enerp thag in thelr power to caper’ han ty 
pe Sian ne as very desi 3 the esertion of the yust rights of government, 
hinaiendy Spcotie uate: aden gerd cht rentnt 
hoy wil do ch they procceded in these wi 

i wil After wluch they proccede 

(eer wa an a copponne ki woe “the encroachments of the French on his ma- 
ling to do them, sn eupposing him to act from “the. echmentsof the French on he 
SteRte tr tt cocaeag fe Sata al a 
not recede from his smendaiores. in 
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as they have been long since known 1a Great 
Britain, we were in ogee on the governor's 
arrival, to have recessed mstructions from the 
crown how to conduct ourselves on this im- 
portant occasion. but as we have not had any 
such taid before us, the royal order sent tothe 
several colomes by the earl of Holdernesse, 
an hus letter of the twenty-eighth of August, 
1758, appears to be the ouly rule by wluch we 
can now act with safety. And as we find our late 
assembly did what was most consistent with 
the trust reposed in them, to comply there 
with, the governor may likewise depend upon 
our domg whatever can be reasonably expect- 
ed from us for the good of this province, or 
the general interest of the British colonieson 
the content, whenever our assistance can 
‘be applied to any valuable purpose. But at 
Present, as we know not where to direct our 
oid, and as this has not been the usual time of 
doing business, occasioned by the governor's 
being obliged togive hus attendance elsewhere, 
we are inclined, if he has no objection, or any 
thing farther to lay betore us, to make a short 
adjournment ; and if, during our recess, any 
matters of importance should come to his 
knowledge, wo shall cheerfully attend the 
governor's call of our house, and contribute 
Our sesistance for the public good.” 

The result was, that the governor thanked 
them for thei speech, and concurred im their 


atON ; U| which thes adjourned ac- 
Sony. a “ 


e beguning of December they met 

in, and then the governor communicated a 
Jetter from sr Thomas Robinson, of 
state, dated July 5, 17:4; by which st appears, 
that for upwards of ten months, the cace of 
‘the northera colonies, actuslly mvaded by the 
French, had not been made the foremost point 
of consideration here et liome; and that the 
Americans were in a sort of disgrace at court 
for not having broken through all the cav- 
‘tions laid upon them before, and sasumed and 
exerewed all the powers of government in 
taking care of themselves. 

‘Lef the reader judge for hunself. 

+ Waraswars Jats 5 158 

“Sc.—Your letter of the 25th of Novem- 
ber last, im answer to the earl of Holder- 
nesae's of the 28th of Augu-t, having been re- 
coivad and laid before the king, I am to ac- 
quaint you, that it 1s lis inayesty’s 
command, that you should, 1a obedience t 
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common defence, sine the account received 
by you from mayor Washington, with regard 
12 the hontiities commutted by the Tvench up- 
on the nver Ohio, whieh verify in faet what 
‘was apprehended when the cat] of Holder- 
nese wrote so fully to youin Aurust last, 
‘and whieh might have been, i great measure, 
_af not totally presented, had every onn of lis 
i mayesty’s governments everted themsels.os ac- 
“cordmg to those directions. the observance 
whereof I am now, by the king’. command, to 
enforce to you im the strongest manner —I 
am, &e." 


The governor also accompanied this Jetter 
with a speech, im which occur the following 
curtone partculare, \12. 
“From the letters end intelugerre 1 have 
ordered to be land before you, at will appear 
that the French have now, ot their furt at Mo- 
nongatula, above a thoteand regular troops. 
besides Indiane; that they are well applied 
with provisions, and that they lave lately 1+- 
cerved an additionad nmnber of «anu. that 
therr forts are also well garriuned and 
provided: and that they are waking a rettl- 
inent of three hundred families in the comi- 
try of the Twigtwees, at the south-west ¢ ut 
Of the Iahe Ene 
“Prom those papers you will linc wise be 
informed of the us they have mede of thetr 
Jast year’s succes among the Indwns of the 
Six “Nations, baving previuled wath many of 
‘them to remoe to Canada, who wil! either 
‘be neuter in the present dispute, or take up 
anne against us, while such few cf tae Inde 
ans, ag still 1etan then attachwent to the 
English, dare not be active tit us til! they 
see a force in the field superior to that of the 
French ; and it that be rut scm, they will 
certain]y give up our ranse, and embrace the 
tempting offers made them by the Frenrh 
Gentlemen, it 13 now several years simi e 
the French undertook this rapeditinn, aud we 
hase long had full intelligence of their de- 
signs, and of the steps they have taken to cav= 
ry them into exerntin . their progres. indecd 
has heen very surprising, ow mg chiefly to the 
anachi ty of the Engli-b colonies, who, Far 

[Sorry to say, have looked with too meh m- 
difference upon an aftr that nist end ite 
their rum if not timely prevented.” 

Poor colonies! exposed on one hand * cen 
sured on the other } 

In asubvequent paragraph lie also proceeds 


to, not only act sigorourly in the defence of as follows: 


the government under yourcare, but tat you 
should hkewise be ading and assisting hisiaa- 


“These encroachments of the French up- 
on the territories of the crown of Britain in 


Jesty’s other American colonies, to ropel any America, have turned the eyes of Europe to 
‘attempts made against them; andit was with this quarter of the world, # it 18 uncertain. 
great curprise, that the king observed your to- whet effects they may produce. The condoct 
tal silence upon that part of bis mayesty’s or- therefore, of these: ootoouen, will be tore thas 
ders, which relate to a concert with theother ever the object of their attention, and ours m 
coloaies, which, you must be sensib’e, 1s now particular who are most immediately concern 
become more essentually necessary for thew {ed: for whether the French forts are within 
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the particular limits of this province or not,I service, and those for the particular interest 
look upon to be very immaterial in the present of the province, upon the eame footing. by the 
case, thongh in my opinion they are clearly old expedient of 3 currency bill, providing for 
so: but be that as it may, our situation at striking the sum of forty thousand pounds : 
present 1s certainly very alarming: the| bills of credit; one noiety fur the king's 1we, 
ranch on our borders are numerous, and the other for replacing data billa: 
Jy fortified, well provsted, end daily increas-' which they sent up to the govemor for his 
ing; the small body of English troops on the concurrence, with a written message, of which 
frontiers, weakened by desertion from the in- what follows was the most maternal part, 
dependent companies, and the want of disci- h we hope the nmuber of the 
pline in the new levies; the Six Nations of French, and their Indian alles, mentioned in. 
indians. formerly our firm friends, divided | Goorge Croghan's letters are full large. yet 
among themselves, many of them gone over ; the uncommon eflorts they have made towards 
to the French, and others waxering and inj obtaining & possession on that part of his ma- 
doubt whether to follow ther brethren, or’ jerty’s dominions, are truly ing, and dan- 
continue with us: the neighbouring provin-; gerous to the British interest in North Aine- 
ers (except Virginia) though nearly interest-| rica: and we have good renson to believe, the 
ed mn the issue of the present affair, ether ; sums granted the king by our late assembly, 
contributing nothing twwards the comnion| ad the then governor been pleated to puss 
cause, or xparingly: aud though Virginialas| the bills offered to him fur that purpasn, 
mndeed given thirty thousand pours, et it] ‘might in a great weasure, if not totally, 
‘will avail bit little, unless e conaderabie bo-| have prevented the bed situation of our affairs 
dy of traops be sent trom thia province, and at present,’ and have placed our duty to the 
kept up tll the work 1 done. of kings, as we desire it should always 
Penuit me, therefore, gentleinen, to prese appear, among his most loving and loyal sut- 
thi mutter upon you; exert yourselves upon | jects, And for this reason, it is with concern 
the present occasion: dissipate the cloud chat we find, by the above mentioned letter front 
hangs over your country, and save her fromthe secretary of state, ‘That it was with 
the threatened destruction. His majesty, ever t surprise the king had observed, in our 
anxio' tor the welfare of all his subjects, ox- governor's er to the earl of Hulder- 
citen anil commands us; the eyes of a British nesse, he had been totally silent on that part of 
parliament, ofthe people of our mother coun- hts majesty’s orders, which relate toa concert 
fey of tp othr Ameriaan colonies: andeven with the other colonies.’ But as we have 
ofalt Europe, are upon us; and the tate of great confidence in our goternor, that he wih 
this country, the happuuess or usery of your at all tunes afford us all good oices and pro- 
posterity, Very much depend on your resolu-! tection. and wili be pleased to represent un 
tons.” and our affairs in a tavourable light, as we 
Thus Pennsylvania alone must be put inthe hope he may do with great jnetice ; 80, on 
front of the batle, must undertake fur all, pay our part, we shall not fiul to contribute every 
for all, &c. and a goaded on so to do by the thing in our power to answer all remonable 
very preprietaries and their deputy, who expectations from so young a colony, 80 far ss 
should have stool in the gap, and endeared 1s consistent without civil and religious liber. 
themselves to the province, by endeavourmg ties; beyend which, under eo good a king. we 





















to have the loud laid as equally on the whale 
continent, an the effort inade as generally 
as possible. 

Tt ut visibl ths goernor’s name signified 
nothing, whether Hamilton or Morris, e: 
that the hardest driver was sure to be the 
beat thought of by his employers: and it was 
‘but natural, that the aweubly should be as re- 
sulute to continue the province in sucha state 
ag might ronder it worth presorving, as they 
were willing to contribute whatsoever 
properly could towards its preservation.— 
Pennsylvania was amore dear to them for the 
excellency of ita constitution, than the exeel- 
Jency of its coil; and whatever the narrow 
notions of proprietaries may be, as the liberty 
of the province is diminished, the value of 
their possessions in it will diminwh in the 
same proportion. + 
‘To discharge all duties at once, therefore, 
they again put the demands for the general 









are well nzeured nothing further will be ashed 
or expected from us: and, in return for the 
governor's justice and protection, 1t will give 
us particular pleasure to make hia admimetro- 
tion in this province easy to himself, and ho- 
wourable to all” 

‘Amazing was the answer by the governor. 
on the sixth day afterwards returned: for 
having, at his very outset, taken shelter under 
the old exploded instruction to governor Tho- 


they mas, and Ryder the attorney-general's opinion 


‘upon. Hamilton's case. delivered in 
the following compendious manner: “I am 
of opinion, it is by no means safe or advisea- 
dle, or consistent with his duty, to pass auch 

‘without @ suspending clause ;” and sug- 
gested, that he could not by any means agree 
tw the eaid bill, because forbid by the said u- 
struction, without such a clauwe. He then 
proceeded to say, “ however, as the act of 
parliament restraming the four eastern go- 


woaay 
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vernments from emuttinx paner-currency, to repair to Virginia, there to be conpleted to 
gives them a power tostribe bnlls of credit in eeven hundred; as alco to send orders to go- 
Case of emergency, I hope U abl be justified vernor Shirley and sir Willian: Pepperell, to 
us thinking the reason holde good as to us raise two regiments ofone thousand men cach; 
who are wn the areatest danger. being already for which officors were to be appointed, atul 
invaded by the French, and in immediate ex- to repair to America forthwith ; all to be ent: 
pectation of outraze from the Indians in their |manded in chuef by a general officer of raul. 
all:ance: I will therefore join with you in |and capacity, accotmpamed by a deputy <juar- 
any bill tur strrking what sam you shall think ‘ ter-maeter-genera!, and a commissary of the 
uy pressing occasims deniand, provided a tnuslers, who were likewise to set out us evcr 
fund be established for sinking the same in ax conveniently might be, 1n order to prepate 
five years, yevery thing for the arrival of the regunsentn 

+ Tam exevedngiy obliged to the house for: be sent, and thuse to be raised. What fol- 
the.r kind sentiments with regard to me, and ‘lows is in the very words of the ictter, \7 
sivdl make it my peculiar care soto actas to + You will receive from that general, and 
aaerit the contmuance of their good opinion ; jthe other officers just mentioned, a fall art 
and orn truly say it is no small mortification ' exact account of the arms, clothing. and other 
to me 2o be obliged to differ in opinion from | necessaries, to be sent upon thie ampartant « 
the representatives of the province, who, Jam |cssion; as likewise of the ordnance stores, 
convinced. act trom upright motives, and what jand of the officers and attendants belun 
they esteem tu be its true interest ; but would | thereto: all which bemg ordered for 
willinaly hope, when they come to reflect on ! vice, are such proofs of ]us majesty’ 
the obligations 1 am under to pay obedience ; for the security and welfure of lis sut 
to his majesty's instructiona, that they will !those parts, as cannot fail to excite yiu t» 
not press me to disobey them: especially exert yourself, and those under your cite, 
sehen they consider that should { diregand take ihe most cigoroue steps t0 opel y 
my own honour and vafety m passing 2 bill commondanger: and to show that the kine 
circumstance as this 1s, there is great danger , orders, which were sent vou lust rear by 
of its being disapproved by his majesty: and earl of Holdcrnesae, and were renewed to 
what logs and confusion such an event would you in my letter of the fith of’ July, have u¢ 
¢ause in the province, by the paper-bills be- tact roused that emulation and spirt wine! 
coming of uo value, I need not particalarly every man owes ut this time, to hu majesty 
mention.” ,the pablic, and himself. The king will wt 

From the year 1740. down to the time of therefore iroagine, that ether you, or the rest 
‘this altercation, his majesty’s minuters had jof hus governors, will euffer the least neh c* 
never once interfered in this dispute ; nor in or dolay in the performance of the prewit 
‘these requisitions from the secretary's office, | service, now strongly recommended to you, 
in the king's name. of aids from his American | particularly with regard tv the foliowime, 
nubjects, 2s the least trespass on the right of| | points, viz. That you should carefully provide 
the subject, by any injunction direct or indi-; 0 sufficient quantity of fresh victuals, at the 
reet concerning the mode of raising thesc aids, | expense of your governnicat, to be ready for 
to be traced: and yet this petty proprietary the use of the troops, at their arrival. That 
governor dares to make a bugbear of his ma- | you should likewise furnish the officers, who 
Jesty's disapprobation, at the eame tune, and |may have occasion to go from place to plarv, 
in the same breath that he leaves a gap for | with all necesmries for travelling by Innd, u 
dispensing with the very instruction he case there are no means of going by rea: and 
provided the proprietary turn 1s served, of re- that you should use your utmoet diligence und 
ducing the term to five years. authority m procuring an exact observance 0 

It 1s moreover reasonable ‘4 think the go- such orders ‘as shall be ieucd from tine to 
‘ernor had in his hands at this very time a time, by the commander in chief, for quartet- 
third letter from the secretary of siate, now the troops, impressing carriages, and pro- 
sir Thomas Robinson, dated October 26, viding all necessaries for such forces ne shali 
1754: for on the very next dey after this arrive, or be raised withn your government. 
‘mesaage was deli i, he sent down a © As the articles above-mentioned are of: 
of the ‘suid letter to the house, accompanied local and peculiar nature, and arising entire- 
with another written mesmge eo timid and ly within your government, it is almost need. 
constructed, as to render it 2s embarrassing as less for me to acquaint you, that his majesty 
possible, : will expect. that e charge thereof be defray- 

_This third letter imported, that the mi- ed by his subjects belonging to the same. 
nisters hed at last come to a reaolution of But with regard tosuch otber articles, which 
taking some measures of their own for the are of e more general concern, itis the king's 
defence of America. Amongst others it was pleasure, that the same should be supplied by 
said, the king had commanded two regiments @ common fund, to be established for the be- 
of foot, consisting of five hundred men each, nefit of all the colonies collectively in North 
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i j nevertheless, we do asure 
Yout ls eneatou inks the emer, tat though toa mute of sal pee 
bead apes : ‘ ight not, perhaps, be very tenacious 
Seen amie va ceene ears 
‘tation to thi ‘ ‘all ws concerned. and if we should not act be- 
Pe Rpg ye ap eee geet 
i, pe _ 6 rn it ve ht ir nwo! 
a at ee ffm gen 
Stl ene Ts eae aura eset | kaee trad tesa to lane Bt Leceedr toe 
coinplesent of the regi r h 
oe een ev | 
Sein hice: tae be perfec alimted penal sepa crclone of 
orton wil eaveally cca ‘correspond. | bills of exedit on common aad Ordinary occa- 
A eee y | mons; and, i very ttle, if it all, 
Seal ee ee ea ae ae gee Fa pak 
thing relative to the present 7 ken of the 
¥ ie Ws that there 1 not the least notice taken 
foal gepera, sr Wllaas Beppeel, endo. hat there mot the net nota teken of the 
\ernor Shirley, or esther of them; and wa it! act for gran’ ung five th ap 
18 the king's intention to give all proper em) inn’ uve, hich gorerer 1 horas pase 
couragement to such persons eH ene | Watibo ise act for ten years, which we 
RD FN lenge emf aa 
dee tbey ain eee cin and dioding tone of years only, and loaded st with a grant of 
thnt they will recew 2 ly, and loedes 
hence, and that tary shell be sent back, 1f de- 1 twenty thousand po “a Mia asec 
sired, to therr respective habitations, when iene colonel mary ee Lo Freed gid 
nerrbr in Ameria hal by over | he Stair the neoeg f the Atos] i 
orinces en eoloaer in Notts aterin ll |dowa wb aur tik a ose preaje hebas 
provinees and evleniee m North America wil | down with our bil and 98 we prewume he bas 
cea ipa ak die SRE Tate ou soe, | thongs has sae sece ed ihe rol app 
pune effect with this wi 3 1 though he 4 hing hinge 
bation. we hope he wil not ti 
they will be prepared at the same time toobey ‘etel by it, tan the gentleman to 
Juis tngesty'» comtuands.— And Lam to direct | more rest than the gentleman to 
you to entrespond with all, og exther of them, | whom hic i inmea te ely beter ie tdyde 
secasionally, aa gon shall find it expedient for never is beoeat that we Eat 
ep eerenrey ift of thie otter, , ing his assent to that bill, and at this me 
iat 1 tuto equals to every goverbor and! holds 8 government of feat noportance tie 
that it related equally v : ' te powers of the crown, 
every government of North ee z and 5 yet ; der the Imaniate pore ro find, entered into 
the guiemtor of Pennsyleana did ln het to} esegnee Eaten Pn exteve 
uarrow tho application of it to Pennes! cen | Dende shal] from time to time, and all times, 
only Tuo are his monies © you wily be eall fom, ime wo tune: and all tne, 
payee Aerie ghar tenant-gor ernor of the said province. observe, 
1t is lus mayesty's pleasure we shou cont puernce of the maul peosince. obeerre, 
teanaciat charts taalioeacte cilia s that oeieewctiona, wince ow are: or-aball at ny 
Shouse cian ia roedineas to galits ‘sions | me be given, or sent to hint, by ins mayesty. 
should provide a quantity of fresl provisions | his heir and successors, or from any persch, 
Teak Ha eee conasaes or toacel by lead srtiat (on ferwons mow acthipr ay ula! hisoarteraiail 
et maby ae secant to travel by Hand teat epee authority trom’ his majesty. his heirs 
ths orpets oo be. uaaed by the companier inact. by. authority fr pursuant to, and for the 
cluef for quartering the eoldiers, and set es ntuing in execution the several acts of trade 
ported ibrar tcc ater er pres a Rocio relating to the plantation, 
provided for sacl teope us eal arrive or bee. which bond, or baad of thellike tenor 
Lata garg aha sandr utah eee governor may have entered 
Tate within thin povernment— Hie majey| we promo our goreror maz bare encred 
copecin, that 0 ihe eevernt arecies store | iis yet our late governor seems clearly in his 
rial toning entioly within thie government,‘ reassamyg with former asseables, to Kate ac, 
and ecaing cote See ht lumeelf at liberty to 
Pp ero pce aa baie eee ry cov apr petit fi 
er Ln rites bly im- Erenting money for the king's re and never 
see nied themsivee orem cue, bred ¢ mupesieg cane abbeithetaning 
mediately: applied themselves is) Prepare ge Se nda ni crowns bat whether. he mgt. 
able answers; nnd, : : in passing a bull of the 
Pe tg gtr anf pnt poe girls he 
fortune to differ in opinion from the governor, Sa a aed doses te teens, 
after considering the case maturely as it now regard + and does. by 
Vou IE....H 
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dotermine the nghts we claim under the royal his assent to our bill? and, if he has, that he 
charter. And ae the pleasure to assure would be pleased to Iny those instructions be- 
the governor, we have been credibly informed fore us for our consideration.” 
that ‘the board of trade, abonta year ago, stat- And the answer to the second wes as fol- 
cd a question to the attoruey and sobcitor-ze- lows: 

neral, with respect to the vabdity of thi im- ‘The undoubted proof ius iueesty han 
struction ofa suspending clause, over govern ever given of his gracious and paternal uffec- 
saoute claims particuler rights by charter; tion for all Lis subjects, however distant from 
to which they have not vet given any answer, {ur royal presence, and the fresh inarks we 
that we can learn. And we know, that not- have now beforo us of his care and regard for 
withstanling two bills extending the royal the welfare and security of tus subjects ur 
aastructions over councils snd assembles us North America, excite in us the wanhiest tv- 
‘America had been attempted in parhement turas of duty and gratitude; and we hope we 
without success, and a third bill wos brought have fully testified, that we have sotluns, 
in with the same clause, yet it could not ov- more at heart, in all our deliberations, ther: 
tain a passage there. And we are informed, to answer the reasonable expr ctationy of the 
thit a noble friend to liberty and the rights of| crown from ths yeung but lye! evlony. We 
the British subject, a member of that have cheerfully pasred a bill for grent: 
exposed this third attempt so fully, upon the twenty thonsand pounds for the kang’s uc 
second reading of the lull, that the clauses which now lies before the govcrnor for hisay- 
on this head objected to were dropt without a probetion, and we hape wii] answer all the 
division in the committee. And until such j recommented to his care by si 
acts of parliament shall be obtained, which Robinson's letter of tLe 26th of Ota 
‘we have good reason to hope will never be ! ber last.” 

imposed upon us, the governor must agree, It was now the governor's turn; and th» 
with us, that it 18 our duty to defend the | reader must recollect his former ceclarat.ons, 
rights and privileges we enjoy under the | m order to wonder caough at his intruductory 
royal charter. H which was as follows: 

“« As in the present case, we are not bound, *' lemen, when your bill for strikine 
by any acts of parliament. and ere certainly twenty thousand pounds, &c, wos before me, 
clear of the act limiting the eastern colonies, I duly considered the dangers circum 
both as to the furce and the intention of it, we stances in which the provinee war uve Ved. 

the guvernor, from lus known abilities and the absolute necessity of epecdy measures 
and good will to the Prosperity of this to remove the French fiom ther rs roacl - 
video, will mmmediately discern the diffor- ments, and this induced me, msteud of uddmp 
ence between this bill and acts of assembly a cause to suspend the force of the oct tll hix 
creating bills of eredit on common and ordi- mayesty's ploasures could be known. tu se1d 
‘nary occasions. What force royal instructions it back to you, that you mught fizn ¢ suck 
may have on bills of credst passed on com- one as I was at liberty tome my consent tu 
yon and ordinary orcasionsis not immediately and at the same time to signify io you, thut } 
before us, and may be considered at a proper would agree to the striking any sum the pre 
ivue, But we hope the governor, notwith. ‘sent emergency might require, provided funds 
standing anv penal bond he may have entered | were established for smiling the satne 1m five 
into, will, on reflection, think himself at a Ii 
berty, and find it consistent with hus safety act of parliament for regulating puper-woney 











i-' years, that being the term prosenbed hy a. 





and honour, to give his assent to this hill, in the eastern governments; and I thought 
whch may, at thix time, be of such great eer- the reason of thet act oxtended here, thought 
vice to the British interest in America. the force of it did not; and 1 hoped that | 


~ But if we should unbapp:'y still differ in should be excused, if I so fur relaxed the in- 
opinion, notwithstanding these reasons, and struction upon the present sccosion, ax to act 
such a4 havo been offered by our former as- agreeable to the rule lad down by parliament 
semnblies, we must be obliged, as our last re- for the neij boson wernmments, and } an 
source, to apply to the crown for redrees, or sorry, for the sake of the publie, to find hy your 
to the lords of trade, or our proprictaries, as messare, that you have so far m.sapprehend- 
the case inay require: in which, we doubt ed me, as to conceive that I intended to insist 
not, the governor will favour us with his as- on the suspending clause in this dangerous 
And mn order to farntsh ourselves situation of affairs, which the words of my 

‘thing necessary for our own vin- mmensage do in no wise import, and that upon 
dication. an. that this case may appear in its the whole, you refuse to accede to the reason- 
fall light, we entreat the governor will be able measures I proposed.” —Proceeding then 
pleased to inform us, whether the royal in- to Ryder’s omnion; he would not allow, it re- 
struction is the only impediment; or whether garded only common and ordinary emiseions : 
he has any ferther instructions from our pro- said, thet if governor Thomas was never cen- 
prietaries, which influence him in refusing sured for dispensing with the instruction, rt 
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was because tae transac ticn steels had never 
been made known to his majesty or hus minis- 
tera, that the fact mentioned by then, relat- 
ing to the case lad by the lord» of trade be- 
fore the attorney and solicitor-general, wac 
qo te unknown to him, that, however, when 
they should report their opunon, and hus ma- 
}esty should think fit to iseue different instruc- 
tions, he should endeavour to pay the propor 
obedience, that the debates in parliament, 

hed httle connexion with the matter then be- 
fore them , thut though the parhament did not 
agree to give a general sanction to all mnstruc- 
tons fron hw muyjesty, yet the instraction in 
question having been the result of addresses 
from both houses, st could not be doubted bat 
they would support their own act, that he 
yunod with them m op:mon, that the only me- 
‘tool to have the validity and force of the same 
mally determined would be by an application 
to his maj , and was desrrous they should 
jay the whole affsar before his msjesty's mi- 
sisters, that Lemg, as he was, m2 great mea- 
‘sure, a stranger to their constitution. the pro- 
prietaries’ instructions were quite necessary 
to hina, eee Bs hal reese? from thems 
were 80 tly lcutat to promote 

secure the happine of the provines, and so 
reasonable m themselves, that they required 
aothing of him, but what he should have 
thought it hte duty to do without then: that 
though he did not think rt quite decent, and 
ne believed unprecedented, for a governor to 
be called upon for a mght of ln» instructions, 
he would nevertheles» communicate them to 
«he house whenever the public service should 
require it, that, accordingly, he took that op- 
portunity to acquaint them, that he hed it in 
rharge from the proptietaries, to recommend 
to them, un the most pressing manner, 0 pro- 
vide with all imaginable despatch for the de- 
fence and safety of the province, not only by 
affording such ‘aids os his majesty from time 
‘o tume should require, but by estabbehmg 2 
cogular militia, providing arnis and stores of 
war, and building proper magazines , all to be 
done in such a manner a3 to be least burden- 
~ome to the mbabitants, and particularly 60, 
ae not to oblige any to bear arme who were 
‘or might be consmientiously scrupulous agamet 
vt, that he required this, 1n pursuance of the 
proprietaries’ instructions, and that he was 
the more urgent in it, because the province 
never had been in more immment than 
it was at that time: that being to give true 
and exactaccounts of the state of the province 
to his majesty and bis ministers, as well es to 
the proprietaries, he deared s clear and de- 
termmate answer to thrs pomt, thet he mght 
be able to lay the same before ins majesty in 
such e manner as might make the mterpos- 
tron of parliament unnecessary; that he waa 
really concerned to find, that ‘mstead of 

viding for the articles recommended to then 


59 


by his majesty, 16 2 manner agiecwuc b> Lies 
royal directions [it has been already utser ¢ , 
‘that no manner been, or could ie, wtt 
ety, directed by the Ing) they Mit 
on Ins paseung the bull, in the shape they 6 
sent it ap, though be‘bre formed he +ouid 
not dost, that he then aram ox ured tren, 
he would not assent to that or any ctner Dill 
for emitting peper-money, but up.ith terms 
above-mentioned, he alo toh cccasion to 
add, awong other things, that thie d spouts <) 
depending, migbt certainly save rece, ~ 
ed his mayesty’s cetermmation Jeng age. ‘sad 
they applied fo. it—[which, by the way. 
might have been rotorted wath es, c] truth cn 





the proprietaries}—That, wuethcre no oer 
of raising money for the 1¢~rn! aer- 
vice, but that by them propos. und ans “ut 


upon, therr conduct might ave cppearen an 1 
more favourable hght, but that as tucy hod, 
or ought to have had in bank. tet c ‘ave a 
being. fourteen or niteen ('(usatide jouncs 
together with a revenue of seven ticusand 
pounds a year, as the city and pre-urce wore 
zt) richand flourisning circumstances, b ¢ Te¢- 
ple numerous, and burdened wtf rou: r sery 
‘rifling taxes, he could not consert top ~+ the 
Dill proposed, it being (ead hey a ¢ rer 
breach of a roya) instruction intended tu en- 
force an act of parliament of the sixth of queen 
Anne, which [whether act or mstructcrs + 
doubtful} they knew had becn shame ‘lly 
shphted and disregarded in this and the negh- 
bounng provinces Upon the whole," cut - 
‘unued he,“you wall consider, gentlemery m 
what lght you will appear to hs majesty and 
a Brith parliament, who are expend.ng great 
sums of money for the defence ot these colo 
mies, while you. the very province most con- 
cerned as being invaded, instead uf contribut- 
mig towasde your own defence, ure enterng 
into an all-timed controversy concerning the 
vahdity of royal mstructions, which might 
have been determmed long ego, and may be 
delayed to a more convenient time, without 
any the least injury to the rights of the pec- 
ple Letme, th . gentlemen, once more 
recommend the present unhappy circum- 
stances of this country to your most serious 
consideration; and entreat you to lay ande 
(for the nt at least) every thmg that mey 
edmit ofany duepute, and enter hearuly into 
such measures as may best enewor the pubhe 
expectations, and assist his majesty 10 the 
measures he has concerted, and 1s carrying 
into eaecution, for the preservation of this 


‘country. 

‘The assembly again, ae if to give the ro- 
vernor time for second thoughts, sent him np 
the reply that follows. 

+ Before we enter upon the consideration of 
the other parts of the governor's meamze of 
the 24th instant, we must acknowledge our- 
selves engaged to return hum oar hearty 





pres fat; tat be fo 
ese bee ap te tal 
a ther ba pty ric, rt 
te ‘ ta the ie bana a 
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ing themselves in their country; thet he royal instructions, were indeed the only ob- 
carnestly recommended to them to consider, stecle to the public service. 

‘whether such expressions might not have a But we enticipate—the assembly did not 
to alienata the affections of the peo- stop here; but unanimously came to such re- 


ple from his majesty’s ‘and government, solutions, ‘and grafted such an addres 1 
ind thereby greotly cbwtruct the measures be ‘them, es, notwithstanding some few pila 
was taking at a vast Preser- racies, must ever do as much honour to their 


‘fer the 
vation protection of hiv subjects on that understandings as justicé to their cause, and 
continent; that he Bad lnsely received intel- the noble principles it was founded u 
ligence that six thousand of the best troops With reference to the conduct of their pre- 
‘France were actually strived at the lower decessors in former nenemblics, and the suc~ 
fort on the Ohio, and were there in cess of their honest endeavours for continu- 
fittifying the country; that this ong tocon- ing to them the invalueble blessings they en- 
vines them, France ‘bad formed some grand joyed under their charters, derived from the 
design on that continent, and that as they hed Toyel clemency and goodness, and the justice 
made their first attack upon Pennsylvania, ax and benevolence of their founder, they ert 
‘the most plentiful and most defenceless part out: and declared themselves sufficiently 
of hie mnsjesty's dominions, so in a parti animated by their examples to pursue faithi- 
manner, it behoved them to exert Ivea fully the same path whieh thes bad trod be- 
accordingly ; and that he must, therefure, en- fore them. 
*reat them once more, to waive all disputes _ Having then glanced at the governor's eva- 
‘ill a more favourable season, to consider se- sion of his promiee concerning his proprietary 
vioualy the dengers their country was expos-, instructions, and the papers which had paec- 
¢d to, and not only grant the supplies rrquir-| ed between the proprietaries and the assem- 
ed, but enable him ‘ermine a conse rable body bly, as the ground of their proceedings, they 
of men, to be employed in conjunction with inserted the unanimous resolutions they hed 
dis majesty’s troops, ertablish a regular militia, come to, which were as follow, viz. 
provide the necessary stores of war, &c. that “That it is the opinion of this house, thet 
the province, for want of discipline, might no the Iate governor, who was, we presunit, 16 
.nnger be left an easy prey toa mach weak- mach bound by the additional instruction to 
er bady of men, were then encamped col. Thomas, in 1740, as our present governor 
within a fow days of this ci is or can be, has clearly admitted in his rea- 
How grossly uncandid clomsily crafty sonings with our lest assembly, ‘that it wols 
ns rhapsody vas, appears at the first glance; an abeurdity too glaring, to 6u) that a 
and its operation not but be suitable to coo would voluntarily tie up the 
ats content, of ita subjects from se1 it by such 
In short, the amembly, upon the second means as they are able, in cases of great emer- 
reading of this and his former meamge, ob- gency 7, and that col. ‘Thomas, in passing 
verving, that the governor called upon them the act for granting five thousand pounds, for 
to show, upon what information they founded the king’s use, in the year 1746, by extend- 
their opinion, that he was restrained by pro- ing the excise act for ten years, was eo far 
prietary instructions from passing their tin, from acting contrary to the instruction he 
tad recourse to their former proceedings in had received from the lords justices in 1740, 
selation to the proprictaries bearing a propor- thet the very contrary was evident’ and 
tronable part of the e1 incorred on In- that the said mstruction was not binding up- 
dian affairs ; and the whole baving been read on him from passing a bill in cases of great 
und duly considered, upon the issue madethe emergency, of the same tenor with our bill 
following order, to wit: for granting twenty thousand ponnds, for the 
“That the representation from the assem- king's use, which our governor har now becn 
bly to the proprietaries in 1751, the proprie- pleased to refuse his assent to. 
taries answer thereto laid before the house in — “That it is the opinion of thie house, that 
May, 1753, and the report of 2 committee of the governor is undoubtedly bound by pro- 
assemubly at that time on the seid answer prietary instructions, and thet they may be, 
(neither of which havess yet been made pab- and we believe they really are, or some of 
Tie) be now printed with the minutes of this them are, such as, independent of the royal 
sitting."—And they were printed according- instractioa, limit or restain him from pass- 
Ty.—So that the wi le, province had now for ing acts, which, by the royal and provincial 
the first time the le cane before their chartcrs, we have an undoubted right to offer, 
eyes and could not help being convinced by and by which he hes, or ought to have, full 
4" emphaties! words, in fourteen, powers to give his awent to, as governor uf 
of the Broprstary answor, ‘fore pointed out, this province. 
“especially if we shall be induced, from the _ “ That it is the opinion of this houee, that 
state of your trade, to consent to an increase these proprietary instructions, or some one or 
of your paper-currency,” that proprietary, not more of them, is, or are, the principal, if not 
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the sole, obstructiva to tbe passing our bill for prises us extremely, that a request of this 
granting twenty thoumnd pounds for the boyse, respectfully addressed to the governor, 
cae mass a hes ie of imminent danger to that he would be pleased to lay before us tho: 
the British interest in North America.”—Ad- instructiona, or euch part of them as might re- 
ding, “ May it please the nor, these re- late to the immediate service of the crown. 
solutions, which are from us, we have ad to the preservation of this his majesty's 
entered into with the utmost reluctancy; 7, in order that we might examine how 
and, in support of them, or any other pert of far interfered with that allegiance the 
our present conduct, we conesive it our in- proprietaries themselves, and all of us, owe 10 
dispensable daty to conduct ourselves precise- the crown, or with the privileges granted by 
ty within the bounds of sincerity sober our charters, should be represented by our go- 
Teason, and to avoid every thing that is not in vernor az enact that ‘might have a lendency 
our opinion necessary to our own just vindi- to alienate the affections of the people of this 
cation.” province from his majesty’s pereon and govern- 

‘Yet more to manifest their ingenuity, they ment, and thereby greatly obstruct the mea- 
declare, in the next place their readines to sures he iting, at a vast expense fr the 
retract the whole or any part of these re-' preservation and protection of his subjects 
solves, on being convinced by a sight of the upon this continent.’ That thue contending 
governor’s proprietary instructions, which it for the rights granted us by the royal charter, 
‘was still in his power to communicate, that which isthe known rule of our: luct, ehould 
they had entertained » wrang opinion of them; have a tendency of that kind, under a king, 
but them, till that should be the case, they who hes ben graciously pleased to declarc. 
presumed the governor himself could not but ‘that nothing in this world can jive him #0 
allow, that they had goad reason to say, they much pleasure as to see his eubjects a flou- 


were under a necessity of making their hum-_ rishing and happy people,’ is so foreign from 
ble application to the crown in su] of; our thoughts, and we trust will bo #0 foreign 
their civil and religious liberties; and to think, |to every impartial construction, that we may 
ag it was most natural they should, that, if| safely leave it without any further remarks of 
this could have been done, it would have been our own. But if it should havea tendency 
done ; as also, that the governor, at their re- to alienate the affections of the people fron. 
quest, would bave concurred with them in an being bound by private proprietary instruc- 
address to the proprietaries in support of their’ tions, the blame is not with ux, who have 
tharter, as it regarded the instructions never been consulted upon them; and if wo 


opie and that, on the contrary, as circum. had been consulted, should have thought ovr 
‘aces were, their apprehensions of the pro- selvez obliged todeclare, thut we have a great 
prietary instructions, and the gperation of dislike to proprietary instructions, and that sc 
them, in defeating the bill by which they pro- far as they are against the prerogatives of tly: 
posed ty demonstrate their readiness and | crown, or en infringement of our charter, they 
cheerfulness in answering all the reasonable ' are illegal, and void in tbomeclves.” 
expectations of the crown, could not bat be; They then cite sir Williom Keith's declur~ 
\well grounded: 0 that it was with extreme | tions concerning proprietary instructions bk 
voncern, found their jor, who was, ' fore inserted ; and at the sume tine intimate, 
er ought to be, set over them for thoir pro-| that he wes the first governor who gave bon 
tection, endeavouring ta represen! them in a for the performance of’ thein—{n anewer to 
Tight they detested and abhorred. jthat part of the proprictary inetractionr which 
"The gpvernor is but in the beginning of' the governor had 20 cheerfully laid before 
nis administration,” said they, © and if. when ; them, concerning a militia, &e. they begged 
ne received the proprictaries’ cormmission, he’ leave tosay, “that, as it requires money to be 
‘say viva great metsure, a stranger to our) levied upon the people for providing arms und 
‘+)astitation,’ we apprehend he still continues | stores of war, and building magazines, we are 
a stranger not only ‘to our constitution, but to of opinion it may be timc enough todeliberate 
‘the inhabitants, if he does not certainly know, | upon it, when we ere informed how far he iv 
that the ‘Hing has ‘not «more loyal je | at liberty by his instructions to pase our bills; 
among all his subjects, than the itants| and whether himself, or the representatives 
are, and have ever been, since the firet sct-{of the people. are the proper judyes of the 
‘lement of this province; nevertheless manner of raising such monies. And when 
are convinced they ought not to be these, our civil and religions rights, are ax 
y proprietary instructions in opposition to cured, we cannot doubt all will rise up ar 
eir cl wr, which is, in our opinion, the ane man in behelfof our king, our country. 
foundation and sanction of our civil and reli- and our charters, according to our veveral 
gious liberties; and especially if these in- stations and abilities.” 
structions must be secreted from them, andby Coming then to the governor's state of their 
‘that means the whole country left without any revenue, they show, he was as much artran- 
known rule of their conduct. And it sur- ger to that as to the people and the constitu- 
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fourteen or arise, upon a supposal that our whole princi. 


tion; and, that instead of havi 
i they could paleamof eighty thousand pounds was alersys 


fifteen thousand pounds in 


not have above seven thousand pounds; as 
also, that, what with the very large eums they 
had ‘paid for the support of and 


for Indian and other expenses, their 
and loan-office ware almost quite 
After which they as follows: « But 


admitting the governor's computation in all 
its extent, if twenty thousand pounds, as he is 
pleased to inforas us, will go bat e very httle 
‘way to raise and maintain such troops as he 
tnay think necesary, and withoat which we 
had better, in his opmion, do nothing at all, 
how ean the inconsiderable sum we have any 
Toor over, answer his we 
‘ould rain the persons now outstanding in 
our loan-office, by the ummediate sale of their 
lande? we are unwilling to make any fpher 
remarks on this head, which has, we 

been he insisted upon by our late go- 
men but carrie with it, a8 we conceive, 
ech appearancesof severity, without answer- 
ag any good purpose, that we think it our 
dispensable duty to oppose it, as far as in 
Justice we may; and now more cally, 
when we haye offered a bill whic! 

Tale a generous sum of money immediately, 
fr the use of the crowa, in a manner that 
‘would be moet easy and most ble to us 
al, Whilst we arc upon this arficle, rs the 
governor ron-t be ina great measure a stran- 
Ere. oe that ean had take the Hherty to 
remark, that rietary patents make, es 
‘we are informed the trustees, ness one fal 
of the mortgages now outatanding: These, 
utter paying for their lands out of the money 
borrowed the province, are to improve 
them with the remainder, if any; and.asthey 
roust have shelter for themselves at least, 
however mean, and some land cleared for 
tretr subsistence, it necessarily puts them in 
urroars, let them be ever go honest and indus- 
‘trious; whilst the purchases of such their 
Tanda are constantly complied with on grant- 
ig the patents, the balk of which, we pre- 
sume, may have been remitted to Great 
Britam, and makes very sensible diminution 
of the silver and gold current among 
that all ranks of people, however flourishing 
the governor bg des Pleased to represent us, 
complain justly for want ofa due medium to 
carry on our trade; but as this inquiry is not 
imatedistely before ua, we shall et present 
leave it, and proceed to inform the governor 





yet further, that his ion of our annord 
income ia alsv too high; for as our excise, 
communibus annis,yieldeabout three thourend 
Ponnde (out of ‘whicl five Hanksed poande or 
year mnking sam 
five le heretofore 


to 
the King’s use) the interest payable into the 
lneratiee is uch about the sume sum ? and 


hiserror in the last article, we presume, might 


eo bill for granting twent 


‘an interest; but this has ever beer 
Tmpracticable, as considerable sums 

taust be continually changing bande, by vir- 
jodie our apm ree ‘Besides which, 
province has, out of that principal aum, 
lent considerable parts of it, ‘whthoat yeldane 
any interest at ell; and particularly a dett 
Gsn the city of Ese lua, still due upon 
the firet and second thirty thousand pounds’ 
acts, long since expired. And, until that 1s 
in our bands, x went te unjust to comput: 
an interest ariat it, or upbraid us wstlt 
it an rooney which ought to have been in our 
hands by law, whilst sore may think we ho > 
to gue for it by the laws in being.” 
3 conceming al instructiene. 
or act of queen Anne, said to have been 
shamefully slighted and disregarded in that 
‘and the ney ing provinces, they argued 
thns: “the neighbouring provinces must an- 
swer for themselves; but, 20 fat as regarls 
this colony, we find, by the votes of the house, 
that whilst col. Thomas had the act before 
him, for emitting end re-emiting eighty thou- 
vai act of the sixth of 
caer 
i t exchange was 

thea higher ‘than at thie ime, he (who wor 
undoubtedly under the same athe and bond: 
i laced a eer gine 
governor) after mature deli gare his 
assent to that act on the nineteenth of May. 
i having been recommenc- 

ed by the merchants in jlond trading tu 
it inee, ag an act not only reasoneble 
bat likewise necesmry for carrying on tl+ 
commerce of this country,” the bing was 
Pleased to confirm it in 2 full council on th: 
twelfth day of May following. What tucr. 
the rnot does, or can mean, by eayure. 
that this province las shamefully 
shghted a royal instroction, intended to en- 
force an act of the sixth of queen Aune, 1 
what we are entirely at a loss to imagine, 
neither cen we conceive any good reason, 
why out governor should choose to call our 
thousand pee, for 

the king's use, & bill for striking forty thov- 
sand pounds, without any further explanation. 
though that bill had been repeatedly under 
his consideration. It would be. perhaps, tov 
unkind to suppose, as the bill rtself, and the 








E 


contents of it, would in all ity be un- 
known to our superiure, fu the grant 
to the crown, he could bave'tie- least inten- 
tion to misrepresent the pul it, and for 


this reason we leave it entirely to hie own 
‘The title of that bill is, “an at” 
forty in bills of 
and for granting twenty thousand 
thereof to the king’s use, und to pro- 
vide a fund for sinking the same; and for ap- 


a 
plying the renminder tothe exchange of torn 
and ragged bills now current in this pro- 
vinee;’ and the governor well knows, it 
adda no more to our paper-currency than the 
very twenty granted 
Jing, and even that struck for no other res- 
son than to answer the inomediate call of the 
crown, and to make the grant effectual.” 

In answer to the governor's assertion, that 
the French were already in possession of part 
of their province, they instance the language 
constantly ased here at home: to wit, that 
the French had invaded his majesty’s territo- 
ries in Virginia; 28 alec a map then lyi 
before them, founded on aathorities supplic 
by the board of trade and their orm, proprie: 
taries, wherein very fort balit by the 
ja placed beyond the western 
Pennsylvania; and they agein took refuge 

the cautions 20 minutely expressed 
and strongly insisted upon, in the first letter 
from the secretary’e office, urgihg, that while 
the two crowns were still in a state of amity, 


it could answer no good purpose to contra 
vena them; and dha She king Renal having 





‘most graciously interposed, it would be more. 


Sei eee 
moni i limits is own 
ont proper judge 


In their next section, lispute the 
Rar meraraeetc tararanie 
rival of such e body as six of the! 

thio, polar aie lta Yee 

as fernor ; 
See cach ancsants wud have dover 
ore credit, if they hed been tranamitted from 


Oswego, near which they mast have necesss- 
rily ; and from whence very minute 
intel 
those 


the enemy's strength. upon the Ohio; and 
leave the fact to rest upon its own evidence, 
After ths referring to their dispute with 
governor Hamilton, and the information they 
gave him of an sperecten Irom tbe fa had 
Hot to puss any private act, or act of privilege 
toany individeal, without asuapending clause, 
which had never been enforced by the pro- 
Prietaries, or observed by any governor, they 
plead a necessity of informing the governor, 
though with great reluctance, “That in the 

year 1735, govemor Gordon passed 
more effectually certain lands in 


ce was Teceived of the passage of we prosume it evidently appears, 
which firs laid the fouodation of ‘etary instroctions and reat 


‘an act for! 
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contented themselves, from motives of pra- 
dence and moderation, with barely pointing 
out this transaction, in our honourable 
ip concerned withthe 
‘equally concerned with the re; 
the le both in fact und right, and thereby 
nai induced to join cordially with the 
of this province, in vindicating our ehar- 
ter from the continual infraction of such in- 
‘structions; which, if ‘most operate in the 
manner the governor is pl to contend for, 
and our proprietary instructions must be bind- 
ing upon us also, the rights derived fo us by 
the royal charter ia a name only, whilst the 
essence of it is effectually destroyed 
the sanction of which charter, a sober, 
industrious people, without any charge to the 


emeelves at least 
tives of 


andaries of crown ar the proprietary, first eettled thie wil- 


dernezs, and ir frugality, and the equity 
of titeir Inwa, aid the foundation of a flourish- 
ing colony, which already, within the ordina- 
17 life ofa man, has made a considerable ad- 
dition to the dominions of the crown, by an in- 
crease of dutiful and loyal subjecta, and bears 
0 mesn rank in contributing to the wealti. 
and trade of our mother country. 
“Whether the above act fur granting fis 
thousand pounds for the king's use, or the act 
for vesting lands in G Call, were ever 
sent home for the royal approbation, very lit- 
tle concerms us, as we presume the trans- 


best mitting our acts is the immediate dots of wir 


proprietaries, or their lieutenants, wi pum - 
ance of the royal charter, which we louk up- 
on as the anterior solemn Soyal instruction, 
for the role of their conduct, 08 well as of ur 


own. 

“Upon the whole, from what we have said, 
that propri- 
ne end retrictiogs upon then 
governors, es they have occasii een 
made a part of the public records at different 
times, have been j and resolved by our 

rernor, council, and the representatives of 


Wcoarier 
“« istent with the legal tive 
of the crown settled by act of lament, 

“2 Or 2 positive breach of the charter of 
privileges to the people, 

“3. Or absurd in their conclusions, and 
therefore impracticable. 

“4, Or vot in themselves,—Therefore, 

“ Whenever the governor shall be pleased 


‘vesting 
George M‘Call, in direct contradiction to that| to lay his proprietary instructions before us 


instruction, yithout the least mention ofa sus- 


for our examination, and if then they should 


pending ° to be of the same kind as heretofore, 
And levation of sentiment, style, his good judgment should lead him to con- 
and m dom seen in public papers, clade, that such ‘considerations in life’ as 
they finieh Heir zeply as follows: : our allegiance to the cagwn, or the immediate 
«Ag we have to believe the assem-: sefety of the colony, &c. ere eufficient induce- 


bly was then acquainted with that instraction, | ments for him to di 
and ae the bill particularly related to.our ho-| ing 
nourable propristaries, our last assembly, not- 


them, notwithstand- 
nat bonds to the contrary, we shall 
ly continue to grant euch further 


withstanding the indiscreet call epon them, | sums of money for the king’s use, aa the cir- 
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cumstances of the country may beer, and ina 


manner we Teast burdensome to the in- 
habitants of this province.” 

Lastly, that they might be able to set all 
imputation itation whatavever 
at defiance, they lid the thomeelves to find 
‘out some ex] schich the eetvice to: 


commended to them hy the crown might 
promoted as far ag in foal aie 


the concurrence of the . In order’ 
towhic baring throughly wegbd the coe 
tents of sir Thomas last letter, vi 


and the state of the provincial treasury in 
which there Ped mraive Ayo bended pos 
remaining, they unani to 
‘raise five thousyad pounds on ‘the credit of the 
province, for the accommodation of the king's 
‘troops; and impowered certain members of 
their own ‘to Tepotinte the loan, and allow 
such interest as should be found necessary. 
The controveray, however, which this new 
governor had been so ingenious es to work. 
up to such a pitch in ao shorf a time, was, by | 


the continuance of the same ingenuity, to be tegration, of theme tseatow 


still continued as warm as ever. 
Accordingly, down came another message 


from him, in which he complaing to the a iT “Saaely mae 


sembly, of the very 
uy 
contained in their 


becatity, meen 
nine 
ing paragray 


through the whole, that ci ok of 
Pr pitt ees which oe! ‘too prevalent skh 
inowt men on the like occasions. Of the in- 
accuracies before acknowledged in the per- 
formance (and which are perhay ofoapgee: 
in pieces drawn up froma parlety of sugger 

tions, and eubject to « variet alterations 

and additions,) he takes all the advantage he 
can; and does indeed fout the water, though 
he cannot divert the current. 

Tt would be endless to wade through all the 
minutenesses of 20 tedious a contest; and 
odds if the reader did not leave the writer in 
the midst of it. 

‘To be es concise as possible, therefore : hie 
paper is as insidious 2s that of the assembly 
was candid and open. He would not allow 
that he had promised them a sight of his in- 
structions, with regard to their bill for 
ine twenty thousand pounds to the 
which bed so far rine, because he could have 
none regardi ing ta particular measure; he 
would not allow that he he had represented 
their application for those instructions, seher 
ang a tendency to alienate the affections of 
the people from the king; which was also 
trae, because act his ‘Tepresentation br 
‘been confined to the Srpecesians 
made use of concerning the invasion of their 
civil and religious: liberties; the last of which 
is indeed no otherwise to be accounted for, 
than by the demsnd mede upon them, to es- 
tablish a militia, and thereby those to 
curry rns, who made Ste poet of em 

fou. IL... 





oe 


science to disavow resistance by force: those 
‘expressions, he would needs heve it, hed the 
tendency he ascribed to them ; because, “he 
very well knew how fond the people were of 
their currency, and how averse to any re- 
straint upon it.” He endeavoured to embrod 
them with the crown, for having called the 
instruction in question, an infraction of the 
Toyal charter. ‘charter. Ho reproached them both with 
Fo teery ra be pin 
with their proprietaries, In 
2 he prot a rte barf 
to the mee, ent: 
their interest in i; and he is 
biog instead of entertaining desig Pals 
the just rights and privileges of the inbab.- 
tantu, there was nothing they po much detest- 
ed and abborred; he adhered to the resoln- 
tion he had taken, nevertheless, not to lay 
his instructions before them at et ane de 
ing sensible they were no way 
iready de den 


that the assembly, baving 
clared them destructive to their liberties, 
for the con- 


them; to show he was not re- 
tary instructions from puss 
the defence of the country, lie 
' declares himself ready to a law for esta- 
blishing a militia, 6c. and for emitting any 
sam in paper-money, on proprietary terns : 
that isto my, on such funds as might sink 
the same in five yeam He perseveres m 
moaintaining, that the act oily pen i 
queen Anne had been shamefull; sighed 
even in their province; Decabse pieces ‘engl 
= were then, and bad ec. f for many years 
current at seven. sixpence: 
whereas, according to that act. they should 
pass for six ahilings only : a8 if money, like 
ali other commodities, would not find and fix 
its own value, in spite of all the preeantion: 
and isions the wit of man could invent, 
He maintained, that. on a re-examina- 
tion of the provincial accounts, their revenue 
‘was seven thousand three hundred and cigh- 
ty one pounds per annum. clear of the five 
hundred pounds per annum for sinking the five 
+ thonsand pounds, formerly zien forte king's 
uve ; and, that the sume due, and which, by 
5 the hewn in be being, should have Ce Paid in 
ptember preceding. amounted at least 
to fourteen thousmnd pande. He averred, 
they could not but be sensible that the twen- 
fy thousand pounds currency they proposed 
to give, and called a generous eum, was very 
insofficient to answer the exigence, and tha" 
it was not two pence in the ponnd. pon the 
bad just and real value of the estates of the pr» 
vince; and, in ehort, he said whatsorser ele 
scent tohim, which could favonr ie yore 
figuring here st home: as if hy was 
pau in al respects pect igh and the assembly in ail 


Rrgumematiely then, if not histortenlly. 


6 


we have now the aretits of the case before 
us, and may safely pronounce, that, if inetrac- 
tions may or can be construed into laws, in- 
structions are then of more value than pro- 
clamations, which do not pretend to any such 
authority.—Tyhat, though grants from the 
crown are in the first instance matter of grace, 
the subject may claim the benefit of them as 
‘imaiter of right That when the prerogative 
has once laid any restraint on itself, nothing 
short of x positive act of forfeiture, or act 
of parliament, can authorize any species of 
1esumption—That if a subeequent instruc- 
‘tuon way cancel or obviate an original grant, 
charters, under all the sanctions the preroga- 
uve ean gave them, sre no better than quick- 
sanda—T hat in the charter given to William 
Penn, Esq, and snlemaly accepted as the ba- 
218 of government, by his followers, there is no 
reacrve on the behalf of the crown, to tie up 
the province from making the same use of its 
credit, which is the privilege of every private 
subject.—That, notwithstanding all the pre- 
tended sacro-wanctitude of an instruction, pro- 
bationary at first, neither renewed or refer 
red to, directly or indirectly, by his majesty 
at his tninisters aha ol virtually ise 
charged by a subsequent act of parliement, 
whicu expressly restrained some colonies, 
sud consequently left the reat in possession 
of = ancient ibert » the prem ‘was no- 
torit y to dispense with it on proprie- 
tary fenna-—That the difference between 
five and ten years for sinking the bills, was a 
pofht in which tie national interest had no can- 
corm—That if the castern colonies, which 
were those restrained by the said act, might 
nevertheless, in case of exigence, make new 
issues of paper-money, unrestrained 
might surely do the same in the like case, on 
such terms, and after a mode, as appeared 
anost reasonable to themselves.—That, accord- 
ing to all the representations of the governor 
to the amembly, if true, the fate of the pro- 
vince, if not of the pubhe, depended on their 
aciving a sy ly. —Teat, consequently, no exi- 
geney could be more pressing than the pre- 
sent. nor emission of paper-money better 
pamnet Ana that poe perenne 
eave the province exposed tp all the calami- 
ties which that exigence could possibly bring 
upon it, or upon the service in general, ra- 
ther than give 8p one jatary item: 
whereas the difficulty imposed upon the peo- 
ple manifestly was, either to be a prey to 
their invaders, or give up every privilege that 
made their country worth defending: which 
shows, in the fullest, clearest, and most unan- 
swerable manner, thet all proprietary inter- 
position between thi@eovereign and subject, 
iz alike injurious to both; and that the sole- 
cism ofan knperium in iaperia, could hard- 
ly be more emphatically ilfastrated. 
To the crows, under this difficulty, the as- 
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sembly now thought it high time to make 
their ; in bumble confidence, that = 
fair and modest state of their case, would re- 
commend them to the royal protection, and 
akreen them from the malignity of their ud- 
versaries. 

‘That the governor, however, might not, in 
the mean time, remain ignorant of their sen- 
Dy moage? i which they append kia 

meseage ; in which they a} im of’ 
‘what thes hed done, and of thet join, issue 
with him in submitting their cause to his ma- 
jesty’s decision ; as also, of their inclination to 
adjourn till May, for the sake of theirown pri- 
beekeegg aay relieve pee the 
expense sat at, and unea- 
sinesa which a contest, like to be endless, and 
in which they were treated with xo litue de- 


cy, and aversion to restraints on that head ; 
seeing titioned for any increase 
of it, nor the assembly offered any euch bill. 
be stents pt that chick 
compreh the sun: given he king's 
use, and that only as the best method th 
could devise for toalgeg the grant effectual. 
On the behalf of the Mite aasemblies, they neat 
insinuate, that when they did offer such bill. 
they were but fora yery moderate sum, found~ 
ed ca minute calculations of their tmde, aud 
against the danger of depreciation, 
guch xecurities es Jong experience hod 
to be effectual. P1 ing then to 
the govemor’s reessertion conceming the 
vhameful slights put on the money-act of 
un Anne, they appeal to the testimony of 
board of trade in favuur of ther own an 
a reasonable act, and the royal sanction giveu 
thereto, by which it is declared, that their 
Provincial bills of‘credit ere awful moncy ou 
America, according to the said act of queen 
Anne; as aleo tothe course of exchange cvet 
since, as a full confitation of his charge. 
‘They further pload a necemity to differ from 
him in his state of the public money ; assure 
him the computations he relied upon were 
made without skill, or @ sufficient knowledge 
of their laws; adhere to the justice and rec- 
titude of their own state; maintain, that Ly 
the laws in being, seven thousand pounds way 
the most. they liad power ver, which sum, 
since their last settlement, hed been greatly 
reduced y the very heavy chargosof govern- 
ment ; and, having recapitolated what the go- 
‘vernot had been pleased to say concerning the 
insufficiency of their grant, &c. conelode in 
the following spirited manner: 
__ * What the governor may think sufficient, 
isas much a mystery to ua, ashe may appre- 
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prosuae! i any bo waticieat fe el the pur 
roe, it mas icient for al 

in air Thomas Robinson's last ltter, 
and as moch or more, than we think, can be 


‘vernor became so suddenly acquainted with 
the real value of our estates, is not easy to 


conceive; bat we know fram i 
having many of us received carats nthe 


province, that the inhabitants are not genc- posed 


rally wealthy or rich, though we belicve them 
to be, in the main, frugal and industrious, yet 
it ia evident that their lands are g's in 
cumbered with their debts to public. 
From thevgo considerations, we are wo 


think the governor's extuation of our wealth. 


13 andoubtedly too high, unless he includes the 
value of the Proprietary lands; for, by the re- 
port of « conmittee of savembly in August, 
1752, it appears, that the taxebles of this pro- 
vince did not exceed twenty-two thousand; 
and the grant we have offered of twenty thou- 
rand pounds, from the best calculations we can 
make, doth at Jeast amount to five times the 
cum that hath ever boen raised by 9 two- 
penny tax through this province. As we 
think the governor cannot be a competent 
fudge of the real value of our estates, in this 
ittle time of hin administration, and as we 
have now submitted our cause to higher de- 
termination, we conceive ourselves less con- 
cerned in his comput of our estates, 
whatever they may be. r 
~The governor is pleased to inform us, 

’ That the proprietaries ere too nearly inter- 
ested in the prosperity of this country, to do 
any thug to its prejudice, and he should have 
imagined that the people could not now stand 
in need of any pruofs of the proprietary affec- 
tion, or suspect themn of having any designs to 
invade theit just rights and Prirloges, whi 

lhe ix confident, they detest and be jor.” ae 
cannot suppose the governor would mean: 
detest and abhor ‘oar just rights and privileges ; 
and yet we are convinced the clause in their 
cominission to him, their lieutenant, wl 
they impower him to act as fully and amply, 
to all intenta, constructions, and purposes, as 
they themselyes might or could do, were thoy 

raonally present, * You, (our governor) 

lowing and obverving such orders, instruc- 
tions, and directions, an you now have, o 
hereafter, from time, to time, aball retire 
rom us, or our heirs,’ is not only repagnant 
to our just rights and privileges, but imprac- 
ticable, agamat common sense, against Jaw, 
and void in itself; and yet if the governor 
should think his hands are so tied up by these 
instructions, that he is not at liberty to act for 
the public good, wo must conclude they are 
of dangerous ence at all times, and 
particnlarly in this time of imminent 4 
not only to ourselves, but to the British inter- 
est in North Ainerica.” 


ation of the danger to which your country 
stands continue sitting till you have 
granted the ies to the crown, and effect- 


Tise at this time without doing any thing, r-~ 
member it is You owa act, and all the fava! 
consequences that may attend your leaving 
the province in this defenceless state, must 
lie at doors.” 
‘The Muse in return unanimously resolved, 
ernot fas been respectfully 
and ly solicited by this to paar 
8 bill presented to him, twenty 
thousand pounds fe the ing’s use, which, its 





‘it bis assent; therefore whatever ill conse- 
‘quences ensue, from supplies not having been 
grated at this critical juncture. must lie af 


‘The governor, by his secretary. demanfed 
a copy of their minutes. The house order! 
the minutes both of this and their last sessions 
to be printed, and that a copy finished shoul 
be delivered to the governor: and, having 
then resolved to adhete to their adjournment. 


adj ne ly. 
the beginning of March, however, the 
governor thonght Gt to epee aad 
ussigned the arrival of general e 
Beceesty of conmierd what be had to 
pose without delay, and making the provisions 
expected by his majesty for the service in 
time, 88 his reasons for sv doing. In the 
same mei he aleo acquainted them, 
“That he had issued a commission to a num- 
ber of men acquainted with the country, to 
form a plan of opening roads from the inba- 
bited parts of the province westward towards 
the Ohio, at the requisition of sir John St. 
Clair, quarter-master-general, to facilitate 
the march of the troops, conveyance of provi- 
sions, &c, and also to propare an estimate of 
the expense, which he culled upon them to 
provide for; also, to be enabled to take such 
@ part in the measures proposed by the enst- 
em governments for the maintenance of his 
je just rights, &c. as became the ho- 
nour and interest of « province cireumnstanced 
Fike theirs. Having then premised, that it 
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was fhe lar ay ot rueces fans, the ered e: Snatamt,abone two! somite Ser 
Be eae een te arte oe oe toe 
arn ie Which he ac] ‘Were sent me in print, ve not yet 
ive Tittle —— in that unnatural seen the mee 
had enabled the enemy tosupporttheir keeping your proceedings thus 
fea Aner vente ual uni extraordinary mesaee ate ta 
iven the re custome preventive measure, liable to 1 
ices ta. relation ‘heros, had that construction that I do not choose at prevent to 
he made no doubt of their joining with him put upon it, but only to acquaint you that L 
“in u lew to make those orders more effectual. expect you will order your clerk to attend mr 
The desire of the eastern govermments, that every night with the minutes of the day, thet 
Pennsylvania would jim with them in ther I may know what is done and doing in your 
tions to frustrate the schemes ‘the « Bones, sao, be sBle in sens <¢0. ay the ssi 
ch, made his next topic ; apd be grafted before his majesty and his muisters, who ex 
a hope upon 1t, that they would pect to be regularly informed of the measure. 
to take auch part as became the honour and by the I tures of the coloaies."” 
interest of @ province, circumstanced like sare, apwretes the next cay 2 sy, 
thera, The establishment of « post between stance thus, “ That were humbly of oi- 
Philadelphia aod a piace called Winchester, ion, such ears 90 jee in question, c.- 
at the desire of general Braddock, ‘the commands of the crown, ought 
he recommended next; and rey to be inserted in their minutes a- 
followed by another desire of the ‘gone, hing the feupletion of their ee, and 
ral’s. that the quotas Se chs comme the common food of of what might be necessary for their justificatron, 
the several provinces, recommended by the that those letters were communicated with- 
be lodged g the out the least caution to keep the contents 0 
ants ol es t to his demands, ier othe oan was the most 
ar peti a ;andthegeneral material of the two, was a circular letict 
bemg perfectly disinterested, as also had been sent m effect to all the 
to tecount oe his disbarsements, he bit] colonies in North America, and uf 
they would put it in his power to return which the substance, as they were informed’, 
a satisfuctory answer; and fora conclusion, had been printed in the speeches of severa 
he recommended vigour, ee and des- govergors to thelr arsembhes; that the do- 
pet, that the happy ity put intothe sign of sending two regiments from England. 
es of ts ocloies fed fiamayesty's paternal and raising two more in America, was hn s¢- 
care, &c, ing been avowed even in the Lon- 
‘That there eas no P socepect in this mes- don Gazette; that the governor himself has! 
sage was some recommendation of it ; but the 4 very full and particular abstracts ot 
merit of this furbearance lasted no langer than letters, in his messages which had becr 
till the afternoon of the very mame day, when in their own meine the 
the house was artfully perplexed ‘with two ‘adjourned, and passed ee 
messages more, which coald not but revive tion; that they were, Bere stop 
the memory of past dinsenaions, and conse- the exceptions started now to the Invert 
gently the ill humour they had produced. of them in their minutes, and, no single m:- 
‘he first contained a reprimand for their hav- convenience to result from it, having beet, 
ing printed sir T. Robinson's letters, commu- pointed out, were not inclined to eapunge 
nicated to them without his, the governor's, them; that knowing not what assurances ot 
privilege or consent, anda caution against the ! would be satisfactory, they could only 
publication of them ; and an intimation, that! cay, whenever it should appear to the 
Though he had letters and other papers relat- hone tobe necemmry fo the king's service, 
ing to his majesty’s service to cammunicate to | the public good, to keep any matters Jaid be 
them, he du not think it safe todo it, without | fore them secret, measures, they deubt- 
Proper assurances that the coptenta mould re- ed not, would be taken for that purpose. 
main areeret. The second being near! es Proceeding then to what related to the gu- 
short, and rather more extraordinary, ‘be vernor's demand of a copy of their minute-, 
t 


thes a 


Hn 


iy 


given in his own words: =, adjourned, “That they had ordered thr 
“ lemen, minutes to be printed with all conver 

“On thetenth of January last, I demanded, ent and, when finished, thal n com 
by the secretary, & copy of the minutes of be delivered as required ; that a6 soun 


your proceedings, W] ich you promise torend ex they could be copied and revised by a com- 
me; but not receis them, { did, on the rifegnbebrag onpaangedy A ress; 
treaty ninthel the same month, by letter to gral that the gorerncx fast heen supe wit. 

sain den demand them, and have 2 of the greatest part of them even be- 
Boyton by secretary, reiterated my re- fore were finished ; that it had been the 
‘quest, but could not obtain a sight of them till. constant practice of the house to have their 
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the eaid 
reviail, till after the rising house ; and 
that till thia was done, no copies had ever been 
given oat, unless of ‘ial votes on special 
occasions ; that the principal matters contain- 
ei in these sinaies were ly to be 
found in the governor's speeches or meamges, 
and the answersof the house; and that these, 
together with such votes as were most mate- 

were, for the most part, immediately 
printed in the newspapers, that the rest was 
chiefly matter of form; that, as it 
would be inconvenient to the house to make 
peed Peee Goreenes eo tars spas to send 
R copy tothe governor, as they maw no public 
seve concered ini ao enw of any ight 
sn the governor #0 it, 
they were not ii 








\ptorily to 
ng inclined to alter their ancient 
custom; that his charge of taking extraordi- 
nary or unconstitutianal measures to keep 
their proceedings a secret from him, was vou 
of any real foundation; that as to the con- 
struction put by the governor on their con- 
duct, they neither knew nor could guess what 
it was; that whatevér it was, they hed rather 
it bad been spoken plainly, than insinasted, 
because thoy might then have known how to 
justify themselves: that, however, being con- 
ucious of firmest loyalty to the crown, and the 
iooat upright intentions to the people they re- 
presented, they were not very spprehensive 
ofany great prejudice from insinuations ; 
the reflecting on the weight and importance 


ofthe matters laid before them in the morn- the 


Sleepover cay eapateh, they 
pre to unanimity anc 
could not but be surprised at receiving mes 
sages of so different # kind in the afternoon, 
and which could only tend to produce division 
and delay, &c.—And that, therefore, tI 
humbly entreated the govemor to 
thase his ing accusations and novel de- 
mans a season of more a that 
e would permit them to proceed, without 
farther interruption, on the business for whic 
he had been pleased to call them together.” 
Not to be Sverted, however, from the pur- 
svut he was in by this caution, he sent a let- 
ter to the printers for the assembly (one of 
whon) was a member) forbidding them to pub- 
lish the secretary of state’s letters; and or- 
dered his sec: to inspect the journals of 
the house from the 17th to the of March 
then current, both inclusive, and to take a 
copy thereof. Upon the former of which 
aneasures they resolved, that the said letters 
had been properly inserted ; that the 
‘had by sufficient reasons shown, that 
panging those letters wes both im 
mionecessary; that the nght of di 
‘what shoald, or should not be inserted i 
minutee of the house, was solely i 
house; and that the governor had 
could ‘have, any right to interfere therein: 





i 


fiafle 


end ordered the printer to proceed with 
the cation of thelr minutes as th then 
3, and with regard to the latter, they in- 
formed the governor “ thet when 
their minutes should be revised and printed 
after the end of the session according to long 
coatioaed comes, a Herc sn be 
sented to the governor ; but that till then the; 
hoped the ‘tevernor would exeuse them if 
they did not permit any body to inspect them, 


or any of them to be taken.” 
Here little raffle ended: and while :t 
wes yet subsisting, the informed the 


house, ag a secret which he recommended to 
them to keep 50, “ that governor Shirley, with 
the coneurrence of hjs council and assembly. 
having, among other measures, formed a de- 
sign to build a fort near Crown Point, within 
‘the hmits of his majesty's territories, bad sent 
commissioners to this and other governments. 
to solicit their contributions to same un 
ing: thatthe said governor bad writte:. 
to him folly upon this head, that he should 
communicate his Jetter to them, that they 
might eee what was expected from the pro- 
vince; that Mr. Quiney, his commissioner, 
wasuctuslly arrived, and bad made his appl- 
cation to him; and that he heartily recom- 
mended it to them to grant the necessary suj- 
Bihan the hecloat tie by ath 
e heels of tl another message 
he abe informed them of, and congratulated 
them upon, the arrival of the transporte. with 
forces and artillery destined for the Ame- 
rican service in Virginw ; after whic he 
|, a8ip the last session, toaay, “ that 
jin majesty’s care and affection for his eut- 
jects in America having induced him to sv 
and seasonable an aseietance, forthe re- 
covery of those ans which the French, 
contrary to the faith of treaties, bad seized, 
would be greatly wanting to themech e- 
if neglected the nity to frustrate 
the attempts of that perhdious people; that tu 
render his majety’srmearures effectual, it ax 
ex |, that colonies should raise an 
iti number of forces, and should furnisl. 





from general Breddock, which were to be la. 
before them; that this being so reasonable in 
iteelf, he could not doubt its being readily 


‘complied with by all the provinces, in propor- 
tion to their abilities ; und he hoped, that a- 
Pennsylvania was the most interested in the 
event, they would exert themselves as became 
the representatives of a province actually in- 
vaded, and having ther all depending of the 
success of the present enterprize; that he earn- 
eet besought them Pheer what miei 
consequence ir refusing to grant 
the necemary supplies, as they might be ss- 
sured his majesty would not condcecend tu 


7 


recommend to them in vain the making pro- 
7508 for their own sence, be feats 

less, upon their refusal, be enal ro 
Lament to oblige those who reaped the im- 


mediate benefit of such a chargeable protec. future. 


tion to contribute their proportion of it; and 
‘that if by a disappointment in the articles ex- 
pected to be eupplied by them, the great ex- 
pense the nation had been put to for the se- 
curity of these invaluable branches of the 
British empire, should be rendered unavail- 
able, they could not but think they would 
Jestly draw upon themselves the resentment 
of his majesty, and a British parliament.” 
How unusual soever such lan, wason 
such occasions, und how inconsistent soever 
with the claims and rights of freemen, the ae- 
sembly not only stiffed their resentments of 
it, but proceeded the very same day to do all 
that was required of them with all the alacrity 
imttrenty-Gve thousand pounde was the 
‘wenty-five was the sum 
they granted to the king’s use: five thousand 
of it wasay ‘iated for the sum bor- 
vowed for the service at the last sitting ; ten 
thousand pounds for the purchase of provisions, 
at the request of the government of Mann. 
chusette-bay, for victualling their forces; five 
thousand pounds, to answer the af 
draughts of 


occasional 
general Braddock; and the re- 
such Indians as had taken refuge in the 
vince, ant other contingent expenses in ‘their 
rotgg expressed: and the whole was to be 
by an emission of paper bills to the 
same amount, and to be sunk by an extension 
of the excise for ten years. 
ifthe other part of the former bill concer 
ing torn and ragged bills, was mentioned, or 
at all insisted upon, it could not be carried ; 
the majority on this occasion resolving, that 
No provincial consideration of that kind should 
fatnish the least pretence for eny obstruction 
10 the general service. 
Upon the 28th of March, 1756, this bill 
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may not lose this heppy opportunity of re- 
corecing hia tang ee eee ow imaded 
by the subjects of the French king, and pre- 
yenting their unjust encroachments for the 


recommendations of 

aaa supply, shall fail of hs cones 
any ill consequences at 

tend it his mmaesty and hus ministers, a Bri- 
tish parliament, your own constituents, and 


the neight governments will be at no 
dose on hora to-ley the blame.” 

This wea aleo accompanied with 
‘another, March 31, in which the Bo 
yernot dni 3 Hiapaed to an account to 
given pecretary, 
ters committed to the care of one Scarroyady, 
‘an Indian chief, by the Ohio lodiana, 
ae of itasan additional goad 
in the manner following : 


‘So much depends on the disposition and 
“So mnel on the ant 

measures of the Indiane at this time, thet } 
must earnestly recommend it to you to wake 
provision for the ensuing treaty, us woll 6s to 
enable me to take proper notice of this chief, 
who is so hearty in our interest, and of the 
young menhe has brought along with lim, in 
order to be employed in some services, which. 
he says, are of importance to the general 


“Bat iftheae 


five thousand for the maintenance of cause. 


“Tt will readily oecur to you. that the seve~ 
ral western Indians, who wish well to the 
English interest, wait with impatience for the 
return of this chief, and will form their mea- 
sures according to the report which he shall 
make to them of our treatment of them : fir 
which reason, it will be of the last conse- 
quence, that this chief, and these young met-. 
go from ve well clothed, and perfectly wel! 


On the same day also, Mr. Quincy, cou- 
missioner to the province from the govern- 
meat of Manschusettstay, me 
morial to the nesembly, which containing a1 


was joft with the governor, and on the first of unquestionable testinnonial in their favour, de- 


the next month he sent them the following 
message, viz. 
Gentlemen, 

« Yourbill for striking twenty-five thousand 
pounds, being contrary to his maj 7 ioe 
structions relating to paper-money, 
same nature with ‘the bil ‘I refased my aseent 
to the last sitting of the assembly, I cannot 
pass it into e law, without a breach of duty to 
the crown; and Fam concemed Fou should 
offer such a bill to me, when you 


ta submit the dispute between us, upon one of land to secure his majesty’ 


the like kind, to his majesty. 

« As this isa time of imminent danger, and 
the forees raised and destined for the service 
of the colonies must wait the eupplies from 
this province, I again entreat you to fall upon 
some other mi i 


serves to be inserted entire as follows, viz, 


“ Gentl 

“Tam extremely sorry to find, that not- 
it ing ell the motives and argument» 
‘I was able to offer his honour the lieutenant- 
feremer, he aoe see ertied lett to give 
ig consent to the tmoney-bill you lave la‘d 

befure him. 
“ The cheerfulness with which you therein 
granted ten thousend pounds, for Victuallin 


agreed the forces intended to march from New Eng- 


s territories, leaves 
me no room to doubt your zeal for his ma- 
wervice, or your hearty concurrence 

ith the government [have the honour to re- 
present, in the measures now proposed for our 
common safety; and therefore, though you 


of raising money, thet we | are unhappily disappointed in the manner of 
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your grant I fater myaelf you will not il vinoe; they bad overloked whatever wan of: 
to find some other means of rendering iteffee- fensive m the governor's and beba- 
tual, ‘viour to them, they had forborne ell altercation, 
«The advantages which a speody and vi- thereon ; and Mr. Quincy, on bebalf of the go> 
gorous execution of those measures promises vernment he represented, presented them rach 
fo al the colonies und the mischiofs which x x peperof acknowledgment, ae abundantly ve- 
neglect of them will ental upon us and our Tifies ell that is here mid of them, to wit: 


posterity, are clearly pointed out, and fully “Sm,—The eum which this honourable 
iMlusteated in the papers which bavebeensthe assembly has grsel to his moyesty’s ase,and 
subject of your late deliberations. victoalling the troupe intend- 


“In yendering thisimportant service tothe ed to be marched for eecuring his majesty’s 
Ipurabjects inthe ther guveramenta; New ‘ail fake pie slsty nh T deat et 
w-subjecta in its, New the pélblic Ww t net 
England offere to spend her treesareas frecly willbe highly accepinbeto lus majesty. And 
as hr blood, and, were her abilities equal toher 8s it was made mi consequence of my appl - 
zeal, would ss cheerfully bear the whole ex- tion to you, I beg leave to return you 1's 
pense, as she undertakes the whole bazard of gratefit] sense and acknowledgment ; and to 
the enterprise. But the vast yearly assure you. in the name and behalf of the go- 
elles en jected to, by cher vicinity to vernrnent Hy ip Cys to Repeorent t 
ic) 1e necessity of defending so ex- it wi uly a] to the purposes fr 
tensive a frontier from the incursions of those which it was ranted.” s 
perhdious people, and their Indians, both in The governor, however, dissatisfiod st..', 
tne of peace and war, hrs eo exhausted her because disappointed and defeated, first evad- 
“inances, and burdened her with auch 2 load ed the assembly's demand of the restitution uf 
uf debt, that, without the aasistance of the their bill according to custom, and then re- 
fused it, saying, “ That 11 was a bill of po e\~ 
treordinary @ nature, that he thought it L.~ 
daty to lay x before his majesty, and should 
4 7 


t 
aleo infortned them by maeerage of intel- 
borders, by which you ligence he had received, that the french 1.0’ 
w 'l be free from the many mischiefs we have out fifteen sail of the line, with whi 1 
elways suffered by their neighbourhood, were sending out six thousand las 
+ The opportunity ix now offered 700, and, and that the king's ministers were no" 
Yembraced, will, by the blessing o! rs 


secret of their destination ; yet os they 
‘ure your future peace and prosperity. But 





E 


ope 


bound for America, and could not heig- 
wuatever you do, ehoald be determinod in- norant that Pennrylvania was both a pieuti- 
~tantly, for the scason flies, and the delay may ful and defencelese country, lie thought 11 ifs 
ve ag pernicious as a refusal. duty to call npon thei toenable him to put s* 
«| have just received advice, that Connec- into a posture of defence, by estabh: ‘ng a 
+ ut haa voted fifteen hundred men, and that regular militia, and providing the necessary 
+ ven the ttle government of Rhode Island har stores of war. 
granted fuur hundred. the expense of which ‘This message was dated April St, and yet 
will be more than isasked of you. New York on the th following he advised them tomahea 
seems heartily disposed to do her part; and short adjournment, because he was to recerve 
there is reason to think that your good ex- the governors Shirley and De Lancey, that 
‘uple may have an edfantageows infssnce on evening, and was to accompany them to Ar- 
vit neighboars of New Jersey. napolis, there to confer with general Braddock, 
“T need say no more to urge you toa speedy : and the goverfors Sharpe of Maryland, and 
+ aleffectnal resolution, but canclude, with the ; Dinwiddie of Virginia; after which, it was 
‘tmost Tespect, gentlemen, Yours, &c.” proatle, be have several matters to 
The rest of the day was spent in debates, |lay before the assembly; but, as a partinz 
«+11 was natural it should ; buton the morrow | stroke, he called upot themto make some pr- 
‘ney resolved to raise fifteen thousand pounds | vision for Scarroyady, before mentiuned, and 
on the credit of the province, in the manner | his men, which did—not without 
they had done before; that is to say, five thou- | some wholesome hints, that they had been 
anil pond to repay the sum so before bor- | Jong enovgh already a charge totlie provinci : 
rowed for victualling the King’s troops, and ten | that there were proper Innds where, and .t 
thousand pounds to answer the request of the | was a proper eonton when, they might both 
Massachusetts ent, so earnestly en-, bunt, lant their corn, by which they 
forced by Mr. Qui a ' meght provide for themselver; and thatas tothe 
Thus. one would think, had done al | Indian treaty they bed been required to make 
that could be ressonably required of men : they , provision for, the guvernor but expect 
had dropt the particular concern of the pro- : they could come to any immediate resolutun, 








R 
till they bad 
‘tion concerning 
Jt was in this manner they . The 
adjournment they made was only to the 12th 
Of Mey, and yet the governor both compa 
ed of that term as too long, and said he. 
call them sooner if there wasoccasion. When 
thay met, they gave the governor notice as 
usual, and that they were read i 
whatever he had to iay before 
governor’s answer was, thet he 
to lay before them at present hut the German 
Bills a bill thats to say, 5 by the 
governor himself, from the notorious necessity 
‘of it, for preventing the importation of Ger 
man’ or other passengers or servants in too 
great numbers in one vesvel, and for 
ing the ing of contagious distemy 
parted or with them, é&c. Thi 
been by the house at their last 
sitting, and sent upto the governor; had been 
returned with amendments by him; some of 
adopted : 


i 


be pleased to pass the same as it 
‘This he had not been pleased to do, but on 
thecontrary had ‘itto the consideration 
of his council, by whose advice he had been 
determined to: to his amendments; un- 
der which declaration it was now again sent 
down to the house; who heving appointed « 
committee to draw up a message to the go- 

ting the inconveniences to 


‘To my this mesmge was of the most pa- 
thetic, rational, and interesting kind, is to 623 
the least that can be said of iz: if explained 
the evil to be remedied, and the consequences 
to be apprehended from a continaance of it, 
im the most affecting terms; it demonstrated, 
that the amendments insisted upon by the go- 
vernor were calculated to deprive it of all its 
vigour and utility ; that in effect the province 
wae to be ag much to the same nui- 
sances and dangers as ever ;"and what gave 
the most offance of all, by the following para- 
graph the inbabitanta were led to the very 
source of so crying a grievance. 

“By our charteta sod the laws of thiapro- 
vince, the whole legidlative power is vested 
am the ‘and the representatives of the 


fe 
i 
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received the necessary informa- 
t . 


tions, the abuses of which this bill was design- 
ed to and redress.” 


‘Now, whichever party was in the right. 
can it be anid, that the kin or the soph be 
his service, or any one of the pointe m the 
preceding session agitated, had any concer 
in the rise, progress, or issue of this contro- 
verey t bas it not been already observed, to 
of the assembly, how cautiously 

and, pradently had avoided whatever 
tend to widen the breach on any of theee 
heads? is it not fresh before us, that, even for 
hiroeself wes 


ae 


want offprovocation, the 

forced both to part with meet ghem 
again in peace. And yet having declared ax 
we hare peen, that be had nothie to coummu 





prevent- picate te them, consequently nothing to asl: 


of them, other than what related to this Ger- 
man bill ; did he tako the hint from hence to 

them by message in the following ex- 
traordinary manner, viz. 


Ge 
“When I summoned you together on the 
7th of March last, I was in hopes you would 
ing with you inclinations to promote the 
service, by granting the supplies ex- 
pected by the crown, and by putting this pro- 
vince into e are of ce; but I am 
sorry to find, that neither the danger to which 
this country stands'exposed, nor his mojeaty's 
repeated and affectionate calls, bave had any 


weight with you. 
“The bill you sent me for striking twenty- 
five thousand pounds, was of a more extract. 
dinary nature than that I refused my anent 
to in the winter sessions, as it gave general 
‘Braddock e power over no more than five 
‘thousand pounds, and subjected the remaining 
twenty thousand, and afl the eurplus of the 
excise, for eleven to come, to the dis- 
iti members of your house, 
and to the assembly for the time being. 
“The offering money in a way, and upou 
terms that you very well knew f could nwt. 
consistent with my duty to the crown, con- 
sent to, is, in zy opinion, trifing with the 
king's commands, amounts to a refusal to 
fi stall; end T aa vce wil be es 
D my superiors; wl our 
parities neo which ehall iy be. 
je whole conduct 
gince you ive been made ainted with 
the designs of the French, will be convinced, 
‘thet your resolutions are, and have been, to 
take ‘advantage of your country's danger, to 


i 


people; and as we know of no other negative aggrandize and render permanent your own 
pon our bills but what the governor himself power and authority, tad to doxtroy that of 
has, we could wish he had been pleased to thecrown, That it isfor this purpose, and to 
have exercised his own jud; it this promote your scheme of future independency, 
our bill, without referri consiverstion yous grasping at the disposition of all pul 

of it to a committee of his council, most of li , and at the power of filling all the 
‘them such, as we are informed, who are, or offices of government, especially those of the 
nave lately been, concerned in the importa- revenue; and when his majesty and the na- 
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tion are at the of sendin for 
the protection of these colonies, eo refuse to 
furoish them with provisions apd necessary 
carrages, though your country is full of both; 
unless you can, ai the same time, encrosch 
upon ihe righta of the crown, and increase 
your own power, already too great fur a 
branch of a subordinate and dependent go- 
vernment, so remote from the principal seat 
of power, sects ie 
“You bavo, lemen, by 2 vote of your 
own house, ‘without the consent uf the go- 
vernmucnt, impowered a committee of your 
Members to burrow money upon the itof 
the auscrubly, and to dispose of the same to 
certain usca in that vole mentioned. You 
have abso, by votes and resolves of your own. 
hoase, created bills or notes of credit, made 
payable to the bearers thereof, to the amount 
of fifteen thousand pounds, which you have 
assuod in heu of money, and they are now 
circulating in this province, without the ap- 
probation of the government. You have de- 
nied ine access to Fons jonrnals, and refused 
me opis of your “minutes. And you have 
pen and published the secretary of state's 
letters to me signifying his majesty’s com- 
mandy, nut only without my consent, but con 
trary to an order J had issued to the printers, 
expressly forbidding the publication of those 


letters, 

“Whether you have a right to the exercise 
of such extmotdinary powers, his majesty and 
tus ministers will judye, before whou it is my 
duty to lay your proceedings as soon 


B 


or would not, have answered those c1ds, was 
a matter proper to be considered at « ctnfere 
a which you miglit neve sone if you 
thought proper, as it is the only meuns 
of brmging a tal to perfection, when the 
branches of the legislature difier in up.uce 
ing any amendments yrupaed to 11; 
‘bat instead thereof, you have sent mi a mes- 
sage filled with unjust reflections upon the 
amendment goed ta proposed 
signed to represent “ 
for the health or safety of the inkumturis of’ 
this country; in doing which, I cam." thus 
‘you bave paid a proper regard to trath, How- 
ever, as it is not my intention to enter sntt- 6 
controversy with you upon thet bil!, which 
anight have been agreed upon betwpen us, had 
the usual method of proceeding in such cuser 
been pursued by you, Ishall say nothing acre 
upon the Lead, especially as this matter swwns 
chosen. to Jead me and the pubhc 
from considering that pert of your conduct 
that must, in ite ences. most nearly 
affect the inhabitants of this province.” 

It ig in every reader's power to confite 
every article of this moesege from the niatc- 
rials before him. though not to account fur the 
governor’s reasons for so unsrasonably ¢x- 
posing himself; but as we have heard ome 
party, ‘tis fit we should hear the other, and 
og have been guilty of any partwlity, ur 

in any point of yostice to theinselyes, 

Jet him the defect or correct the c1ror 
‘that finds If qualified s0 toda, 

The piece that ensuee was ther antwer. 








asT can 

came at then, and to whom they will appear | To wit: 
the more dangetoos, as neither they nur you « May it please the Gorcrnin, 
can know but « future assembly may use those =“ When we met, in obedience to the ge 
puwers against the government by which vernor's summons, on the 17th of March ‘ant, 
they are protected, we really brought with us the eincerest m- 

“Winle I lad any the most distant hopes clinations to promote the public seriive, by 
of your coming into measures that might pro- granting the supplics expected by th crown: 
uote the pole service at this critical con- and we trost it will appear to all whe nnyar- 
juncture, 1 suffered some parts of your con- tially examine the proceedings of that seseicn, 
not toremain unobyerved apon; but ex fam | that we did every tung in our power, as our 
now convinced, from the whole tenor of your affaire wore then circumstanced ; and conse- 
behaviour, and from your meamge of yester- quently that the to which this country 
day, notifying your inteutions to sijoarn till | stood Inajesty’s repeated anit 
September next, without prantfhg the necee- affectionate calls, hed great weight with us, 

supplies, that you have no design tocon- whatever they had with the guvernor. 

tribot ? in towards the defence of this _“ The bill we sent up, furstriking the sum 
count, 1 thought it right to be no longer of twenty-five thousands pounds, and giving 
rilent upon those heads. the same to the king’s use, and for providing & 

* Gentlemen, when the bill to prevent the fund to sink it, had nothing extraordinary in 
importation of the Germans, é&c, was under its nature, or differing from other bulls here 
my consideration, {took such advice upon it, tofure passed or presented for like porpeses 
and made such amendments to it,as Ithought in this province, excepting that the sum given 
would best anewer the public and was extraordinary, compared with tbe time 
put that trade upon such a footing ax to pre- proposed for sinking it; the sum for the Ca- 
vent the many abuses that hnd been practised ition, in the laet war, beang but five 
tn it, and at the some time secure this city and thom to be sunk im ten yeare, 
provinee against the coming in and fing and this sum, though five times greater, was 
of infectious distempera, How far the till, as to be sunk by the sme fund, in the same 
Proposed i by yo or amended y me, would, number of years In the bill five thousand 

Oh. 
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yunds of the sum was appropriated to pay 
Rr Provisions boaght and given for the use of| 
the forces in Virginia, under general Brad- 
dock; ten thousand pounds more yeas given 
to buy provisions for the New England 
under his command; five thousand 
i i to be 


contingent expenses for the king's service, as 


might be incumbent oa thie government to 
discharge. Thus the whole twenty-five 
thousand pounds was jated to the 


king’s service ; and almost all of it to the im- 
mediate use of general Braddock, or to such 
purposes ax were by hito especially recom- 
mended in his letters, laid before the house 
by the governor, The momborsof the house, 
mentionad by the wvernar, wore to have no 
share 1n the disposition of it; it was disposed 
of ty the bill, and they could only have the! 
trouble of laying it out aceording to the ap- 
propriation, and keeping the accounta, ‘This; 
is truth, and well known to the governor, if! 
he perused our bill with any degree of atten- 


tion; yet how differently is it represented in 
the us message 4 it is caly, ‘a 
ig twenty-five thousand pounds; 
which is but @ part of the tite, the words, 
‘and for giving the same to the king’s use,’ 
being (ae 1t would seem) carefully omitted, 
lest they might militate against the essertion 





% 


Es 


which immediately follows, that “twenty pleases, 
ia 


thousand pounds of it was au! 
position of some membera house, and of 
the assembly for fpdivar pve Then it 
18 said, ‘it gare general k @ power 
over no more than five thousand ” be- 
cause it gaye him a power to draw for, and 
appropriate ag he pleased, no more than that 
sum, though all the twenty-five thousand 
pounds (except a small part for the support of 
Indian refugees, which ig likewise for the 
king’s service) was appropristed for hia, and 
his army's use, or services by him required 
and we cannot learn that any other colony 
Sesiden ath given, or offered to give, that 
gentleman & power over as many pence. 
Great subtilty and dexterity a in this 
manner of disguising truths, and ing ap- 
pearances, but we see in it very little eandour 
and {ngenaity 

“Jn the next paragraph of the governor's 
message, there are many ions in which 
we think we are equally 5 we 
are charged with jteriag money in a way, 
and upon terme which we knew the governor 
could not, consistent with his duty to the 
crown, cangent to.’ We really thought, and 
stil think, it was inconsistent with his duty 





| confidenever will, blige 
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to the crown torefune it; Hiwe are mainben, 
‘tis an error in judgment; we have appeal 
to our gracious king on’this bead, and we 
hope fora favourable determination, Weare 
with ‘trifling with the king’s com 
end refusing to give at all,’ though 
we have actually given great sums in obedi- 
ence to those commands, and earnestly cn- 
desyoured to give much greater, which the 
refused, unless we would give m& 
manner which we think inconsistent with our 
just liberties and privileges, held un- 
Ser the ‘We are charged with 
ize our own power, and 
crown ;’ a cht ag we 
jess, and fur which 
never the least foundation. 
angel with & ‘scheme of inde- 
‘e have no such scheme, nor 
{nor do we, ag a part of the legis- 
lature, desire any independency but what the 
constitution authorises, which gives us a right 
ji re for carsclros rep oa constituent, 
utility and propriety of laws, ar modes cf 
laws, about tobe made; not yet, and we 
usto make lawaby di- 
‘Weare cbarged with grasping at the 
disposition of all public woney, and at the 
power of filling all the uffices of government : 
a charge, as we conceive, equally groundicrs 
and invidioos; we have, by law, a right to 
dispose of some public money, and we canm t 
ly said to gresp at what we are m 
posession of; that part of the public money, 
which the governor receives, arwing by f- 
censes, &c. great as itis, he disposcs of ax he 
and we have never attempted to in- 
terfere in it; nor can one instance be given 
of our attempting to fill any office, which we 
are not by some express law impowerod to 
fill. But the heaviest charge of this para- 
graph concludes it; the governor iu pleased 
to say, ‘when hig majesty and the nation aro 
at the expense of sendin troope for the pro- 
tection of these colonies, you refuse to furnish 
them with provisions and necesear; ager, 
though yore country is fall of” both} unless 
you can at the sume time encroach upon the 
Tights of the crown” ‘This charge is really 


zing! it requires, however, no other an- 
tower, than a simple telaton of fic ain tho 
same session, and aseom as it appear there 
was no hope of obtaining the bill for giving 
twenty thousand pounds tothe king’s use, and 
weeks before the forces arrived, we 
and gave five thousand pounds to ‘pur- 
chase provisions and other necessaries for those 
forces; these provisions were accordingly 
bought, and are cent to Virginis, being the 
fall quantity required of us: we huve since 
given ten pounds to ase 
visions for the New-England 3 it was 
given as soon as requested, and before the 
‘troops were raised; those provisions are moet 
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of them actually purchased, it part sent 
away. and all wil ‘probably Teint thapon ep 
Pointed before they are wanted. We gave 
not & pound of provision less than was asked of 
us, and all the carnages required of us have 
been farnished. ‘This has been done with the 
greatest readiness and alacrity, and done, we 
the‘ rights of le orowa, ualew“lorowing 

¢ rights crown, unless ¢ i 
Toney on our own credit’ (which we thought 
even every private man hed a right to do, if 
he had any credit) be indeed ench an encroach- 
ment. 

“Indeed the next paragraph begins with 
charging this upon us age crime, ‘you have, 
tha governor is to say, by a vote of 
your own houre, without the consent of the 
Yovernment, impowered a committee of’ 
members to borrow money upon the credit of 
the ssxembly, and to dispose of the eame to 
cota. uve in thet vote mentioned.’ 
‘thie eaution in e ing tho uses, a stranger 
might imagine, dat they were wrekod, {foot 
treasonable uses, and that the governor, out of 
‘more tenderness for his people, forbore toex- 
plain them; but the uses inentioned in the 
votex, are, to purchase frech victuals, and 
other necessaries, for the use of the king's 
Hoope a their arrival; and to purchase ond 
ranport provisions requested by 
ment of the Maseachusetts-bay. to victual the 
forces ubont to march for secur sr his majes- 
ty's territories, ‘Those are the tines, in the 
Votes mentioned, and the only uses; and we 
can conceive no reason for touching them to 
gently by the uame of certain uses, unless the 
governor thought, that being more explicit on 
the usea, might seem to lessen, in some de- 
gree, the heinous crime of borrowing money 
‘on our own credit. 

“The is pleased to add, + you 
have also, by votes and resolves, of your own 
house. ereatod bills, or notes of credit, made 
payable to the bearers thereof, to te aniount 
of fifteen thousand pounds, which you bave 
iecuod in hea of money, and they are now cir- 
culating in this provinee, without the appro 
bation of the government.’ Thi charge, 
we provume, will, like the rest, vanish on a 
little explanation. By the laws of this 
vince now in force, and which have received 
the royal assent, the disposition of (he interest- 
money, and excise, is vexted in the assembly 
for the time being: out of revenue the 
assemblies have, trom time to time, defrayed 
the charges of government. The constant 
method of payment was always this; when 
sn account against the public was allowed, or 
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times pasced through several hens before 
payment was demanded. At the lant acttle- 
ment of the public accounts, it appealed, that 


8 considerable sum of this interest ani excisc- 
money, over which the amsembly alone bad a 
legal power, oaght to be in the hands of the 
‘treasurer and trustees. The governor himw- 
self was pleased to point this money out tous, 
to compote the sum, and urge the house to 
make vee of it, when in January lust he re- 
fased their bill for gi twenty-five thou- 
sand ponnde to the king's use. The house 
alleged, and truly, that the monry was out- 
standing in many hends, and could not sud- 
denly be collected, without disteersing and 
ruining the people. However, on the credit 
of this fund, we voted the first five thousund 
pounds for provisions, and ordered the money 
to be borrowed on iterest, And et the last 
sitting, when the gosernor reflrred to pare our 








By bill for giving twenty-five thourand pounds to 


the king’s use, he may be pleased to remem- 
ber, that he sent usdown a message in wluch, 
after the reason given for not passing the bill, 
there are there words: ‘ As this is a tune of 
imminent danger, and the forces raised and 
destined for the eervice of the colonies, must 
wait the supplies froma this province, { again 
entreat you to fall upon some other method of 
raising ‘money. that we may not lie this 
happy opportunity of recovering his mezeaty's 
rlominions now invaded by the French king.” 
"The house accordingly fell on this other me- 
thed: they gave ten thousand pounds of the 
money in their power to the king's ute; they 
appointed a committee to purchase the pru- 
visions required, end impowered them to 
draw for the sum on the treasurer or trastees 
of the loan-office, as had been usual; with thx 
only difference, that‘es former draughte were 
payable on sight, and therefore bore no in- 
terest, these being payable in a year, were to 
bear interest; and in the mean time the out- 
standing money was ordered to be got in, the’ 
the draaghts might be punctuslly diecharged. 
Monied men, Knowing the geodness of the 
fund, and confiding in the justice ond punc- 
tuabty of the assembly, which hae alwayx 
hononrubly discharged the public debts, have 
volantarily furnished the committee with enh 
for these draughts, which they have leid by 
in their cheats to receive in time the interest. 
‘Thus the kng’s forces hare been expeditiously 
spied the people have time to pay off their 
to the public, and no one is uppressed, 
distressed, or injured; nor is any encrogch- 
ment made on the powers of government, of 
[aay thing done that has not been usual, or 


any expense for public servico agreed to, an which the assembly are not by law impowered 
order issued, drawn on the treasurer, or trus- todo. Yet this is what the governer repre- 
tees of the lan-office, and signed by the sents as ‘creating bills of credit, and issuing 
epeaker, or the clerk, by order of the house. them in lieu of money, without the approba- 
As these orders were © generally paid on sight, tion of the government ;’ by which, persons 
they naturally obtained some credit, andaome- unsequainted with the fact, might understand 


% 


we had been making paper-money, and issuing 
iton loan, or in some other manner, to produce 
an adv to ourselves, and attempted to 
make it a legal tender without the governor's 
assent, dic. all which is mere 2 i 
tion or misapprehension, as will ay bythe 
resolves themselves, to which we as leave to 
refer. After this explanation of our conduct, 
we believe it will clearly a r, that the 
governors insinuation, as if we had used 
powers dangerous to the government, is as 
groundless as st is unlond, 

©The other charges. of ‘denying the go- 
vernor access to our journals, printing: 
the secretary of state’s letters,’ having been 
made and answered in fonner meamges be 
tween the governor and the house, we think 
it unnecessary to take any further notice of 
them here. “But we are eurprised to find, 
that after having effectually given fifteen 
thousand pounds, in provisions and other ne- 
cessaries for the king's forces, maintained at 
0 great an expense our Indian allies, esta- 
bhshed a constant regular post th two 
hundred miles of country, merely for the ser- 
vice of the army, and advanced a considerable 
sum to make a long and chargeable roed 
through the wilderness and mountains to the 
Olio, for the use of the king's forces, the 
whole expense of which we have to 
defray, we should still be flatly told ‘go 
yernor, ‘That he is convinced from the whole 
tenor of our behaviour, that we bave no de- 
signgo contribute any 
fence of this country.’ 

“The governor is pleased further to censure 
us, for not desiring a conference on the bill to 
prevent the importation of Germans, ar other 
passengers, in too great numbers in one ship 
or verse). and to prevent the spreading of con- 
tagiour distempers. &c. We own that it is 
sometimes practised, when the governor and 
assembly differ in judgment concerning a bill, 
to request a conference, if there be any hope 
by such a conference toobtain an agreement ; 
but we being, from many circumatances at- 
tending the bill, withoat such hope at pre- 
‘sent, contented ourselves with laying Lar 


ation; the bill may still be resumed, and a 
conference entered into at a future eession, if 


there should be any 4 of success. 
our proceeding was i ‘which we think 
it was not, the governor ‘be pleased tore- 


member, he himself eet us a more i 
example at onr last sitting, when we 

ed im the bill for granting twenty-five thon 
sand pounds to the king's use; for he neither 
proposed any amendment, nor desired any 
conference, nor would retarn usour bill (when 
we expreasly sont for it to be reconsi 
according fo the constant custom in this go- 
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yermment, but only acquainted us, thet, ‘it 
being a bill of a very extraordinary nature, be 
would send it home to the ministry,’ which 
we hope he has accordingly done, a2 we be- 
lieve it will be found, however the governor 
may have misepprehended it, to have nothing 
inary in its nature, or inconastent 
with our duty to the crown, or auming more 
than our just rights and privile 
“On the whole, while we fad the gorernor 
transforming our best actions into crimes, and 
endeavouring to render the inhabitants of 
Pennaylvania odious to our gracious sovereign 
and his ministers, to the British nation, to alt 
the neighbouring colomes, and to the army 
that is come to protect us; we cannot look np- 
on him asa friend to this country. ig ar 
plain people, unpractised 0 sleights and 
artifices of controversy, and have no joy in 
diaputation, We wish the governor of the 
same disposition: and when he shall, as we 
hope he will, on better cousideration, alter hx 
conduct towards us, and thereby convince us 
that he moans well to the province, we imay 
then be able to transact the public buamens 
with comfort both to him and ovr 
}; of which till then we have small cx 
tation.” 


pee : 

Such was the language of Irberty. truth 
and candour—we feel the force of ve ran 
not resist ite authority ! and if the governur 
had the mortification in find they bait order 
both his nesmge end ther answer to i 





thing towards the de- printed in their gazettes, he hnd also the plea- 


sure to find himself excused for the present by 
their adjournment, from the impossible tank, 
of constructing such a reply as the pressure 
of this case required. 

Perhape they thought the absurdity he find 
fallen into, by cbarging them with a resolu- 
tion to take advantage of their country’s dan 
Ger, to aggrandize and render permanent thes 
‘own power and authority, too glaring to neal 
any comment. Perhaps they did not think it 
Proper to retort, that the inhabitants of « colo- 
ny, #0 remote from the principal seat of ex 
pire, had abundantly more to apprehend from 
an excess of power in their governor, than the 
governor could preaibly have ftom a like ex- 
‘cess in their representatives; the executive, 
as before observed, being # single princrple 
always in force, and thr legislative composott 
of twoco-equal principles, which must always 


If tally, or can no otherwise operate, than by re- 


and controlling the operations of 
each other, as in the case before us; and, per- 
haps, they bad not the resolution of the house 
of commons of July 2, 1678, in sight at thet 
time, which was as follows, viz. 

"That all aids and supplies granted to his 
majesty in perliament, aro the eole gift of the 
‘commons; that all bills for the granting any 
such aids and supplies ought to begin with the 
commons; and that it is the undoubted and 
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tule right of the commons to direct, limit, and 
eppoint in such bills, the ends, purposes, con- 
siderations, conditions, limitations, and qualj- 
ations, of such grants. which ought not to 
he changed by the ltouse of lords.” To my 
hing of certain remarkable provisions 
thetrs 1 the year 1673 (which, in a course of 
conferences with tha lords, they adhered to} 
to appoint a receiver of their own for the a 
1nmistration of the money then granted for the 
Payinent and dishanding of the army, and the 
payinent of the same into the chamber of 
don. instead of the exchequer. 

Their adjournment was to the first of Sep- 
tember: but they were assembled by spccial 
summons on the’ 13th of June; and the first 
ininute on their books of public note is, une, to 
spooify the approbation given by the lords jas 
tees to governor Thomas's act for granting 
five thousand jwunds out of bills of credit for 
the king's use. The date of his ay ion 

3 Octutor f, 1T4a, 90 that it was sul ent 
+ the king's instruction so pertinaciously im- 
siste'] upon; and having, either by come acci- 
it or nezloct Leen overlooked thus long, the 
Suveruor, a3 we have seen, hud in the Decem- 
cer before taken the advantage to e: 
huneolf thus Inedily tuthe assembly: + 
isno rule to mc, nor 


























yy one that may succeed 
aif we muy judge éom his not trane- 
unto that act to England. wetay presume. 
“hut he did not loo's upon that particular as the | 
«ist recommendatory part of his adininistra, 
tion, Tt 28 true, be was never censured for it; 
and, indeol, how eould be, as the transaction 
was never inde known to his inajesty or bis 
muntsters. 

Awd the next mivute that follows titis, con. 
“erning the said approbation. notifies. 

That sundry letters from sir Peter Halket , 
«nt colonel Dunbar were then read, acknow- 
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Maryland, and Pennsylvania; end, that he 
might not be delayed in his operations, those 
things might be immediately forwarded to him 
ander convoya;” adding, that the sid 
had lately received intelligence, which 
‘had communicated to him, that the French, 
together with their Indians, intended, as soon 
as the army wes far advanced, tofall upon the 
back country; and thet, though the geueral 
thought it a bravado, he also thought it advime- 
able to take all possible precautions against 
it; that be had called them together upon this 
application and intelligence; that he had re- 
commended it tu them to enable him to furnish 
such of the things demanded ex were pruper 
for the province, and to conduct them to the 
places where they would be wanted, which 
could not be well done without a strong guard; 
as also by a militia or otherwise, to protect the 
said back country against the incursions of the 
enemy; that, upon the receipt of the generai’s 
letter, he had written tothe governors cf Vir- 
inia and Maryland, to know what shores ct’ 
Frese supplies their governments would rc- 
ively furnish ; that he needed not infore 
int by any other arguments, than tut 
fort Du Queene was within their province, au i 
that the great expense the nation was ut on 
this occasion would be thrown away, his mn- 
jesty's intentions rendered abortive, and hn 
arms dishonoured, if the countries the sax: 
general should recover were left in such a 
naked coon: that the French might tane 
possession of them again, as soon as the agp." 
should be withdrawn, &c. ¥ 
A very little skill in political matters would 
have shown those concerned, that there was 
rather more management concealed under this 
speech than was strictly necessary, and put 
them on their ruand accordingly. 
The assembly of Pennsylvania had some 
wisdom as well as much plainness: andthere- 














Jedgmg the receipt of certain presenta from | fore. by way of preliminary. desired to have 
the house to the officers of their respective re- | the letter in their custody, which was to be the 
wzmenty, of the inost considerate and accept- | cround of their proceedings. The governor 
uble kind, and returning thanks for the same. ; hesitated: said it contained many matters not 

The reason of this summonsarsigned by the | proper to be made public; that it would nor 
rovernor in his message was to this effect.| be safe. therefore, unless the house would 


»Thot genoral Braddock having begun his! 
uniteh towards fort Du Quesne, had 

eented tu him, * That in cage he aliould reduce 
that fort, his intontiona were to leave a garri- 
son, with all the guns, stores, &c, he should 
find in it; that in cage the French should 
abandon and destroy the fortifications, &c. ax 
he had reason to epprohend they would, he 
should then repair it, or construct some place 
of defence ; but that in either case, az the ar- 
tilery, stores, dec. he had with him would be 
absolutely necessary for the prosecution of his 
plan, he was determined to leave none of them 
behind him, aod expected tohave all his wente 
of that kind, as well aa provisions for his garri- 
son, supplied by the governments of Virginio, 


preioutly Tromise him it should not be printed ; 
ut however, he would shuw it toa committee, 
ifthe house would eppomt one for that purpose, 
‘The hon-e on the other hand, renewed their 
request im writing, alleged that it had always 
beon the custom, when assemblies were called 
together on occasion of lettere received, to 
communicate those letters; that giving « 
committee 2 sight of letters, on which any 
important step was to be taken, did pot seem 
sufficient ; but that the letters should lie be- 
fore the house to be read as often as necessary 
to the right understanding of the matters they 
ouumed or required : tet no osernor 
might it kus trust in the pradence of 
the house : in fine, they would hear of no al- 
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‘ternative, since the importance of the contents in the preceding April, and paid out ofthe mo- 
of that letter had been urged as the renson for ney in the disposition of the house, which was 
calling them together at so w a almost exhausted, could not answer all the pur- 


time of the vear: and, as they could not take 
the letter irito consideration without seeing it, 


they hoped he would not, by starting new. 
methods of proceeding, and engaging them in { 
trivial eptes, any anger obstruct or dla 


the public service, 

‘This was done the sixteenth. The next } 
dog, instead of on answer, the goveruor rent | 
them down a brace of new messages, One in 


‘intended by the bill for granting twenty- 
thousand pounds to which the governor re~ 
fused his assent) hed already prepared twn 
bills, one for striking ten thousand 

for the exchange of defaced lille, and 

one of fifteen thousand pounds more fur the 
ing’s use, the governor's answer eoneernmg 
genera] Braddock’s letter came; and therom 
he asserted, that the governor fur the tine be- 


the morning, giving them to understand, ' ing had # right to call the assembly togcther 
“That the roads they had ordered to be made whenever he thouglit the public sertive te- 
to the Obio would be attended witha much quired it; that his speeches or messagos were 

ter expense than was at first imagined; & eufficiont foundation for them to proceed 
thot the money sent to the commirsaries was | upon ; that thcy having, by the plenrtude of 
ulready spent; that more was wanting ; and, them own power, not only given their order» 
that the general having discharged the sol- to the printers to proceed with the publieo- 
thera’ wives out of the army, with a stoppage tion of the secretary of state’s letters, in con- 
of one shilling sterling a week out of their |tradiction to hie fo the contrary, but also 
husband’s pay for their subsistence, it would claimed a right of doing the came by | 
becoine the compassion of the province to other papers laid before them, they could not 


supply what would he farther neceemry for 
that purpose ;” and another in the afternoon, 
containint more intelligence. {ntelligence 
he himeelf had now received, and 
wartled to the general: namely, that several 
bodies of troops had passed from Canada over 
the lake Onterio in ther way to the Obio, to 
join the forcesalready there; that the French 
were doing their utmost to engage the Indians 
on therr side ; and, rather than fail, were de- 
‘termined to oppose general Braddock with the 
whole force of Canada. Containing also a 
repetition of what in effect ho had said before 
concerning the back country; heightened 


with some new apprehensions, that when the or 


troops were removed, the enemy might either 
cut off or greatly interrupt their communica- 
tion with the province, which might be eve1 
way attended with fatal connequences, And 
all way made use of to authorize a fresh de- 
mund for a militia-law. and a new demand for 
a supply to ennble him to build strong houses 
‘on the new road to the Ohio, and to maintain 
such a number of men as should be necessary 
tn keep the romoanneation between the pro- 
vince and the army open, escort provisions, 
stores, &c. that the general might neither be 
forced to weaken his army by making detach- 
ments fron it, nor expose those detachments 
to be surprised and cut off: and that he might 
coceasionally make use of them as auxiliaries 
ton, in case the numbers bronght against him 
should make euch a reinforcement necessary : 
and (efter having rung all the changes that 
such a medley of demands and suggestions 1 
such hands was capable or) making the province 
answerable, as usual, in case of non-compli- 
ance, for all mischief. : 
‘On the ist, however, when the houee 
(having taken into consideration, that the fif 
teen thoueand pounds given to the king’s use | 


be at a loss for the reason of his caution on 
the present oreasion: that he being answer 
able for every secret of state that should be 
communicated to bim for the king's service, 
and by the nature of his stanon the sole and 
only judge what letters and papers wore 
proper to be made public, did expect @ pro- 
mise of seoresy fron) the house, either verbat 
or otherwise, or something tantamount! to it. 
and that otherwise he shuld not commun 
cate it. 

And, on the twenty-sixth follow ing. the ay 
sembly returned their answer. Inthe openng 
of which, having admitted the gevernor’s tic! 
wer to call them together, they, never: 
th insist on the ngual inanner of eacreis 
ing it: that is to say, with a proper regard tn 
the convenience of the members at their har- 
vest, and to despatch, when necessarily siva- 
moned at that or other unecasonable times 
for the sake of keeping up a gowel understand 
ing between the governor and them. But,’ 
said they, “should our guvernars consider 
this power, as a power of bringing us toge- 
ther ata great expense to the country. inerely 
to show their abilities in contnwing new 
modes. or makins new demanés upon the pew- 
ple, to obstruct the ends of their ineeting, we 
apprehend it will answer no valuable purpose.” 
‘That his specchos and messages were a euth- 
cient foundation for them to proceed upon 
they also admitted to be cecasionally true; but 
then they were of opinion, on the contrary, 
that when his writs of sammons were founded 
‘on letters or advices, referred to in his gord 
speeches and mesmger. they hada right to 
have the original papers laid before them: and 

averred this had ever been the practice 
in their province : so that 0 different conduct 
et that time could only tend to obstruct the 
public business before them. « If governors,” 
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they farther intumated, “mugnt differ m ther as that confirmation of our acts, which we 
les of conducting themselyes, according to presume wil} have its due weight with ou 
the different resson> for choosing them or pur- governor, may Le more certamly known to 
poses to be served by thein, :t became the peo- him than it appears to have hitherto been, w+ 
ple nevertheless to be consrtent with them- take the liberty of sending bum the ongia! 
solves at all umes, which could never be af confirmation. 
they did not make origmal papers the rule of “We have only to entreat the governor 
their proceeding ‘The objection drawn from would be plessed to give thm bil all the de-- 
their printing the secretary of state's letter, so patch m lux power, as our long atime at th. 
often recurred to by the governor, th so tine ix in every respect un+casonable. and 
fully confuted, they would not allow to be of the presence of inany of our members i= now 
any weight, unless he could show, their print- absolutely nec at therr homes, for tir 
ang xt had discovered any of his mayesty’s de- better security of the harvests under teu 
signs and commands, with respect to the present calamitous cist umstances ” 
Treuch, not more generally known before by, To understand what ts here meant by thr 
his own messages, the public prints, and the} words calamitous circumstances, it 16 Nec’ ~ 
speeches of other governors, especially as it! eary tho reader should be anformed, tha? 
had been commumeated withoutany caution, Pennsy lana having been visited this yeu 
sud hind been printed before the objection of with @ severe fret and crought, which’ her! 
Ins was known, Answerable for every secret obliged the whabitants mm many places to1.,07 
of state communicated to nim by his superiot: their wheat, m order to srpply the war? ¢ 
as ota, they seemed willing to allow: but fodder for then cattle, no Jonzer aboundes i 
such a+ he was enjomed to Jay before the as bread-corn, as it usually does, and very 1e~ 
sembly, they contended, were 2o to be laid! lancholy apprehensions began tr be enteztin- 
bofire thei. and they were to be responsible , ed. that the miseries of ecarcity would he ».- 
fur the use male of them afternards. Andas' peradded to thine of wi. 
tole sale and only power of judge what!” From the 2lst to the 23th. nevertnetess, te 
Dipers were fit, wd what not, to be Imd be- governor brooded over the two bills (414 the 
fore the public, they vo for disputed it, 8s to; ten thousand pound nil} tor exchange, and the 
xerpt such papers 1» were necessary for their fiftcen thousand pounds bill for the king's awe 
Justination, whic, they presumed, Were sub- and then sent dowt a mesage achnowleag- 


ject to the decisions of their own prudence 
ouly, Wherem they were assured he might 
vary safely confide * 

The tore trivia} this dispute my appear, 
‘the more apparent becomes that spirit of per- 
yirmeness which the proprietaries had let 
loose, to keep the province m a perpetual 
bral. nll. weary of the conflict, they should 
row tame by degrees. and at last crouch, like 
the camel, to take up what load, and carry it 
what length ot way, their drivers pleased. 

On the sud 21°¢ of Sune. when the go- 


ing, that many or the 'nll- of credit were ma 
dad condition; but reywrmg to be first sat 
fied, how much of the money furmerls <trur: 
for exchanging bills and gt ®luch thier thea 
sand three buniied and two pounds sia si- 
linge and exght pence Way at the fast rettio~ 
ment rengining in the hands of the truste 
was still so rewaining, befine he paseed that 
bill. He was answered the same day. thar. 
according to the best computation that cc nit 
be made. the sum was one thousand three 
hundred end two pounds si. shillings anu 


\-rner’s htigious toessage thusanswered came | eight pence. Before thatan-wer could react 
down, the louse sent up their two money-bills  hi~ hands, his secretary wae deepatcbed to tne 
with a memage, importing, that the several; house with such amendments to the the, 


services, by them enumerated, has mg almost 

«shaasted then treasury, they had sent up a 

now bill to give the additonal «um of fifteen 

thousand ponds for thase purposes . m which 

vill, sud they (for the rest of the mi 

shall be given m their own words) “ We have 

carefully followed the act pursed by governor 

Thomas, 19 1746, for granting five thousand | 
pounds for the king’s use, and the other acts” 


which was the principal bill, as he was, 
unquestionably, preconsinced the aseenibiy 
would never comply with And thot this 5 
uo uncharitable er unteaconable sisertion, 1~ 
manifest from the whole tenor of hi» conduc 
which wae demonstrably such us would hays 
better became a French governor than ar 
English one. 

‘Phe assembly, however, bestowed 0 ptu- 


relating to oar bills of credit, conticmed by ee: per tune of consideration on thove amend- 
crown on the twenty-mmth of October, 1748; ments, and then acquainted um by message 
from which acts s0 confirmed, the enactng that they adhered to their bill mm ell sta parte, 
clauses, so far as they could be made but accompamed this declaration with a que~- 
able to our present crvunétanres have bees tion, Whether be would pasa it into a lew 0» 
inserted in thus bill, that every objection aris- it then stood? to which he answered first, 

from the royal mstruction to colonel that be would tuke it mto consideration. and 
Thomas, in 1740, might be obviated by e di-, finally gave it under his hand, that he adhered 
rect deciaon of the highest authonty And! to ws amendments, without asagmng any 
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reasons, desiring a conference. or having re 
course fo any other expedient usual on the like 
occasions. 


‘The ten thonvand pounds bill for exchang- 
ing torn and deficed inoney, met with a bet- 
ter fate ; fpr, atter sorne conceasions on both 
wides, it was passed into a law; and this was 
aimast the only fruit of a seasion ao tmseason- 
ably exacted, and introduced with euch extra- 
ordmery demands, 

They then acquainted the, gomernce by mes- 
sage, that they proposed toadjourn to the first 
of September then next ensuing ; and the go- 
vernor signified in roply, that he bad no objec~ 
tion thereto, 

Notwithstanding which he summoned them 
again to meet on the 284 of July; and they 
met accordingly, gave him notice thereof as 
weal, and required a copy of the writs by 
which they were eummoned. His answer 
‘was not returned till the next day, and then 
what he said was to this effect : that he should 
have Jnid the buanesshe had for the consider- 
ation of the house before them the day 
ceding, had not the shocking news he 
received, prevented his it ready time 
enough : but that the house should hear froma 
him that morning,und also have the copy of the 
wate aieek th 

ie shocking news was the strange, un- 
precadented, ignominious defeat of general 
Braddock: and what, if posible, is more 
shocking still, this incident, which, though 
80 inconsiderable to the whole, struck so much 
‘hoszor through every part, bad no other effect 
on him, than the miracles of Moses had on the 
herr the a od cond of had 
ex] ition of the province | 
before furnished him with topica for levies of 
money and and for placing an unkunit- 
ed confidence in him their governor, and his 
first movere the proprietaries, he now thought 
it would render his eloquence irresistible ; 
at at all hazards resolved to make the most 
it. 
ne pari she stroagent don Svat 
the passions, jaa the inion over 
us; and while we are scarce half of our- 
selves, it is ms fb wondired that we be 
come the property of any buly else. 

‘With a face, fad a voice, and whatever 
else was suitable for the practice now to be 
tried, did the governor now meet the assem- 
bly; and having despatched his text (the de- 
feat of Braddock) in lesa than six lines, came 
at once to use and epplication in the terms 
following: « This unfortunate and > 
ed change in our affairs, will deeply affect 
every one of his majesty’s colonies, but none 
of them in so sensible a manner sz this pro- 
vinee, which, having no militia, is thereby 
left to the crael incursions of the 
Prench and their berberous Indians, who de- 
light in dhedding human blood, and who make 
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no dustinction as to age or pex—as to those 
that are armed agai — eek an they 
can surprise in their fol habitations 
all are slike the objecta of ther eruelty— 
slaughtermg the tender infant oud the fnght- 
ed mother with equal joy and fiercenesa. ‘Tu 
such enemies. on by the native eru- 
elty of their tempers, encouraged by thew 
Yate success, and having now no army to fear, 
are the inhabitants of this province exposed— 
and by such must we now expect to be uver- 
ron, if we do not immudiutely prepare for our 
‘own defenee ; nor ought we to cnntent our- 
selves with this, but resulve to drive and con 
fine the French to their own yust hmita.” 

Hore the noble example of the easton 
governments (New England) in forcing the 
enemy to keep a due distance from their bor= 
ders. was, ed and enforced ; and 
then returning to his main point, he agam ex~ 
patiated thos: * Allow mie therefore, gentle- 
men, to reconunend to your most Seri0gK (ui 
sideration the present state and condition of 
your country, the danger to which the Ines 

of all those yor have under- 
taken to represent. stand exposed at this eri 
tical and melanchol, yunctare x and ty de 
sire that you would not, by any i}i-timed par- 
simony, by reviving any inatter. that have 
becn % ispute, or from any otber motive, 
suffer the people tu rernain any Jonzer unde 
fended, or the blood of the innocent to be shed 
by the cruel hands of savager, There are 
men enough in this province to protect if 
against any furee the French can bring, anc 
Dumbera of them aro willing and desiraus tn 
defend their country upon the present ecen- 
sion. but they have neithor arms, ammunition, 
nor discipline, without which it wil! he stn 
possible to repel an active eneiny, whose trate 
is war, I therefore hope. that you wall, with- 
out delay, grant such supplier’ ae may enable 
me not only to secure, the people of this pre 
vince, bat by reinforcing and assisting ihe 
King’s troops, enable them to remove the 
French from their present encroachments, 

* I eomething effectual be not done at 
this time for the and security of the 
province, the enemy, who know how to make 
the best use of a victory, will strengthen 
themselves in such @ manner, that it will be 
next to impossible for us to remove them.” 

In effect, the assembly chose, for this once, 
to be blind to the artificial part of his speccl,, 
and to discharge ther own duty in euch 
manner, as should leave Lim, ever on hisown 
Premises inexcusable for any failure on bis 





On the very next day they granted an aid 

crown of fifty ‘hoasand pounds; and 
it ia plain by this that they did not 
.on the next following, when they 
ye and means of raising thie sum 
feration, the governor, by mex 
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sage, apprised them that colonel Dunbar, “We have deliberately aud seriously con- 
with the remainder of the king's forces, had sidered the governor's speech of the twenty- 
reached fort Cumberland; and thet, as soon fourth instant, tovether with the letters and 
as his circumatances would admit, he intend- papers he hos been pleased to lay before us, 
ed tocontinue his march to Philadelphia; and by which we find, that the defext e forces, 
that he hed jaid these mstters them, under the insmediate command general 
that they might fall upon meagures, as soonas Braddock, and the retreat of cofone! Dun- 
possible, for the protection of the western bar, to fort Cumberland, are attended with 
frontier. very chocking circumstances: ucvertheless, it 
But this had oot the desired effect; for the gives us real entisfiction, under this unfortu- 
assembly in theirreply most rationally suggest- nate and unexpected charge in our affairs, 
ed, that culunel Dunbar’s forces might be em- that this province has scasonably and cheer- 
ployed on this xervice; and requested the fully complied with the demands of the king's 
governor to make useof hisinstances accord- forces, and that no pert of this unhappy de- 
ingly. ‘This he coold not refuse; but the feat can be lad to our charge. 
sequel may show how little desirous he was “ We think it our duty on this occanion to 
of having the province defended by those | be neither imonious nor tenacious of such 
ce8, matters as have been in dispate, and are now 
‘The next day, while the house was de-| under the consideration of our superiors ; but, 
bating on the waya and means, among which | reserving to ourselves all our just rights, we 
one was known t be tuxing the proprietary | have resolved tu grant fifty tho pounds 
estate in proportion with others, 2 pompous for the king’s use, bya tax on all the real and 
Mensage was sent down, containing an offer personal estates within this province, in which 
‘on the part of the pruprietaries, of ons thou- we shal! proceed with all posnble despatch ; 
xaud acres of land, west of the Alleghany hoping to meet inthe ggrernor the same good 
smoantains, withoat purehase-mones, ad fo dispositions he so earnestly recomovends to us. 
fiftoen years clear of quit-renta, to every co- “The governor's call of our house at thi 
Jone! who should verce on an expedition from time is agreeable to us, as it impowers us to 
that or the ne:ghbouri provincesagainst the exert ourvelves yet farther in tho vervice of 
the French on the Ohio; seven hundred and jour country; and the hke opportunity given 
fifty to each leutenant-colonel and major :| to the lower counties, under the governor's 
five hundred to cach captain, four hi to administration, we doubt not will be accept- 
yeh lieutenant and ensign, and two hundred | able to them, and add their contribution to the 
ts every common soldier; end requiring the | common home before the time to which they: 





pert to ae ome assistance to such ss, stand adjourn: ae : i 
suvuld arcept the same. in, w1 ‘ing reader woui 
To make up weight, a letter of intelligence! think, that, of the province being 
fron an Indian trader Iatoly returned trom {80 great as the governor had described it, and. 
Canada, whither he ld fled to avoid being | the disposition of the assetnbly Fo sincere to 
anprehended for killing a man, waseent along | provide for its security, the istue of the see- 
with this ressage; and, upon the heels of sion could not but be a8 lmppy as the prospect 
both, a remonetrance (not a petition) was con- Was promising. a 
dup, from sundry inhabitants of the city| The very reverse of’ this, however, happen- 
and gnuaty of Philedelphen Cemnigrante fon ed 1 be the case. The asaebly tound the 
the famous boroug! ‘otness it must be; proprietaries in possession of an unmense es- 
prestined) and presented to the assembly, | tate. in lands and quit-rents:: this extate was 
contausing e subrmusive Ponce, that one hun a2 auch endangered aa any other estate, und 
dred thousand pounds was as small a sun ag, Was to fended in common with the rest: 
would answer the presont exigeney ; and sig-| they did not think the inumensity of 1t guye 11 
nifying the willingness of the presenters to| any title to any exemption of any kind, and 
contribute their proportion of the same, or of} they found no such exemption specified in any 
SunIe scutlonn Pom mbay of the aise Proceeding, therefore by the rules of 
sundry. peti . , by the rules of rea- 
ants of gree townships; and two more from son and equity, as well as policy, they taxed 
sundry inhabitants of the county of Chester, the whole dead alike; and eubjected the pro. 
‘who made it their prayer to be furnished with prictaries, as ers, to a proportiona) 
arme and naamniion for defence of their ehare ofell the elaine sid imprtom e 
houses and families. their deputy would have cxenipted them from 
The gamely, in - toeen time, with «a8 governors in chief and was x0 strenucin 
deyree of composure and atearlmess, which in for imposing on the people alone: and this 
a higher orbit would be called dignity ‘and {one bitter ingredient was more tr alla, death 
magnanimity, delivered their sentiments soi’ the pot. The eos Ini by the proprie~ 
wurposes in ane address to the governor, inthe taries, or by proprietary power on the pro- 
lowing concise but weighty terms: viz tines’ could nat be too Keaby but they them. 
Vou IL...L 











a 
selves would not change a finger with the least 
part of the weight of them. 


On the same day that the hill waszent up, 
it was returned with such amendments, as en- 


tirely exonerated the whole proprietary estate; rally 


and the Bowing m ‘was immediately 
pret the emembly, and to 
the governor, to wit : 1 

“@ May it please the Governor, 

“The taxing of the proprietary estate with 
the extates of the le of the province, for 
their common security in this time of wmmi- 
nent danger. seems to us so perfectly equita- 
ble and just, thet we are i governs 
ot should propose it. as an amendment to our 
bull,* that the proprietary estate be in this in- 
atance exempted. 

*'\ Aa the occasion urges, we are oxtremely 
desirous to come as soon as possible to a con 
clusion in the businessof this futting s end do 
therefore entreat the governor wot 
ed to acquaint us explicitly, whether he is re- 
stricted by the taries from passing the 
hill ag it stands in that particular, though it 
were otherwise consistent with his jadgment, 
xince it will only waste time to to 
convince him of is reasonableness, if after all 
it with not obtain hia assent. 

“ Or, if st be possible that euch exemption 
of the proprietary estato from its share in the 
common expense: of secraring the whole, should 
appear to the governor # thing right in iteelf, 
we would then request him to favour us with 
the reasons of his opinion, thet we take 
tem immediately intowconsidoration ; for till 
this matter is explained, aad underetood, we 
‘think it needless to cougsler any ther pro- 
posed alterations,” 

‘To this the governor the next day replied. 

« Gentlemen, 

“Jn answer to rout mesrage of yesterday, 
you will give me leave to observe, that in the 
proprietary commuston appointing me to this 
government, there ia a proviso that nothing 
“herein contained shall extend, or be construed 
to extend, to give me any power to do orcon- 
sert to any act whereby the estate or property 
of the proprietaries may be hart or incumber- 
ed: aud this proviso being contained 10 the 
body of the commission from which I derive 
the power of acting oe governor, it ianot only 
we \ighest moon ome, but eny law that 

may pass contrary to riso, I imagine, 
would be void in itself for Want of power in 
me to give it a being. 

But had E not been thus 
should still have thought it my duty, to have 
excepted the proprietary estate from the le- 
vies proposed to be made, for the following 
reasons. 

+ The bul fd the tax on allewtaies seal and pertonsl 
cusp "Te amend Fopeeet an x chess 
‘words, “Dele the ward[not) and insert the word [only "| 
‘Avemsll, Dut very sopnificant alteration | 


be pleos- proviao, 


pokatel power 
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“1. For that all governors, whether here 
ditary or otherwise, ere, from the nature of 
their office, exempt from the payment of 
taxes; on the contrary, revenues are gene- 
given to them to su] ‘the honour and 
dignity of government, and to enable tliem to 
do the duties of their station. 

#2 For Gat this exemption from taxes 
aris nature of government, in en- 
forced. by & positive Jaw in thie province, 
which 1y declares, that the proper es- 
tates of the proprictaries shall not be liuble to 
rates or taxes, 

3, For that the proprietaries, by their go- 
-vernor, baving consented to a law for vesting 
in the people the sole choice of the persons to 
tsgeas and Igy taxes in the several countics, 
withont reserving to themselves, or their go- 
vernor, apy pogative upon such choice, and 
this concessian made with an expres 

riso, that the rietery estales should 
not be taxed, it will be very unreasonable te 
impower such persons by» law, Without their 
previous consent, to tax their estates at dis- 
cretion. 





“4, For that it is contrary to the conrtant 
practice and usage in this and all the propric- 
fay ernmenté upon this continent, vo fur 
as I ave been informed, to Jay any tax upon 
‘the lands or estates of the proprietaries, exer- 
cising the government by themselves or their 
lieutenants. 


“For these rearons principally I mode the 
amendments, relating to the proprietary er- 
tate, to your bill for giving fifty thousand 
pounds to the king's use, and I hope, gentle- 
men, they will be sufficient to mduce you to 
agree to those amendments. Were the pro 
| age now upon the epot, I know their 

‘and affection for this country to be such 
that they would do any thing in their power 
for ite preservation and safety ; but nx they 
are not here, I have, on their behalf, propor 
ed to give lende westof the Alleghany moun- 
tains, without any porchase-money, and free 
from the payment of quit-rents for fifteen 
years to come, and then not to exceed the 
‘common quit-rent in this province. ‘The pur- 
ticular quantity proposed ax an additional en- 
couragement for each officer and soldier, 
expressed in a message to you upon that 
bead.” 

‘And the next day but one the assembly re- 
joined, “ That the intention of the bill was nut 
‘to burt or incumber (it being as little in ther 

co intention to hurt or incumber the ex- 

tates of their constituents, as in the govornor’s 
to hurt or incumber the proprietary estate) but 
to free it from hurt and incwnbrance; the 
worst of incumbrances, the neighbourhooi of's0 
an enemy, who, as they had been 

Tepeatedly told y the governor, had taken ac- 
‘tual possession of some part, and leid claim to 
mach greater pert of the proprietaries' coun 
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try; they could not conceive how the giving = 
part to save the whole, and, in the e 
Ty's case, not only to save the whole, but to 
render it of double or treble value, could pro- 
perly be called hurting or incambering anes 
tate; that if the argument hed any it 
had the sme force in behalf af the people ; 
aud, consequently, he ought in duty to rej 
both parte of the bill for the ame reason ; 
for their perta, happening to think otherwiae, 
they had laid the tax as cheerfully on their 
own estatey as on those of their constituents, 
“That the proposed grant of lands, for the 
enco genet of ruilitery sivexterery, west 
of’ the 1y mountaing, without any 
chase money, was ex ebecualy recta. 
le wit letter of the propriet "90 
in his, the governor's pon sang? Tis as. 
vent to the tax upon their estate could be re- 
presented to be; that if their love and 
thon for their country was such, that if 
‘wore on tho spot, they would do any 
their power for its preservation; and 
governor, presuming on that love and 
ta, thought himself at liberty a isp 
‘with 90 positive a prohibition, it might 
ed, why could he not venture todo the 
in one instance for the same reason 2s 
other! and if the grantof lands would 
hd, notwithstanding such & ition, 
@ Dil 


E 


BEG 


ty 


would not hiv assent to be the 
that this magnified offer had in reality been 
only to make the taxing of the pro- 


vrietary estate appear lesa reasonable; pas 


it was in effect an offer of amusement 
good lands not being #0 much as 
and as good as the best there, being to be had 
in Virginia (where quit-rents were but two 
shillings, whereas the common quit-renta in 
Pennsylvania wore four shillings and 

pence sterling) without parchase-money, 
with the same exemption of that quit-rent for 
fifteen years to come, so thet the oncourage- 


a 


tnent so graciously offéred to those adventu- the 


rera to recover the proprietaries’ lands out of 
the hands of the enemy, wes at the bottom 
no better than a to reward them 
with @ part of the lands they were so to reco- 
ver, at more than double the price demanded 
in the neighbouring province, without any of 
the risk they were in the present case to be 


exposed to. 
“That the governor being vested by the 
royal charter itself with all the powers, 
thereby, for the good and happy government 
of the province, was in fall capacity to pass 
the law in question, the proprietaries ving 
no authority to restrain those powers ; 
all such restrainta having been already con- 
sidered and declared as null and void. 
«That they did not propose to tax the pro- 
prietary as governor, but asa fellow-subject, 
a landholder and posseseor of an estate in 
Pennsylvania, an estate that would be more 


7. 
is 
{if the 
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benefited by a proper application of the tax 
than any other estate in the province; thet 
the proprietary did not govern them tat the 
province, ata large expense, su ahien- 
tenant to do that duty for him; that if the 
Proprietary did govern them in peteon, and 
ral A Support lowed him on that account, 
not have thought it lees rearona- 
ble to tax him as @ Isndholder for the cecu- 
rity of his land ; that they the representatives 
of the were also allowed wages for 
their service in assembly; and yet the gu 
yernor, they insinuated, would hardly allow’ 
it to be & good reason why their estates 
should therefore be tax free; that it was 
scarce to be supposed the proprietary could, 
from the ee ee Eh ae jgher 
pretensions e himeelt’ 
that the king’s tenants were, by every Janc- 
tax act, impowered to deduct the same vut of” 
their rent; and that the king's receivers were 
abliged, under severe penal f, to nilow cf 
deductjpas; but that this was not the 
first instance by many, m which propvictors 
and governors of petty colonies have assun.- 
ed greater powers, privileges, immunities, en? 
prerogatives, cans were over caine’ y there 
‘royal master, on the imperial throne a 
extensive dominions. 


“That the positive Jaw of this province 
hinted at by the governor as exempting the 
ies’ estates from taxes, was no other 

than the law for raising county rates and le- 
vies, which were in the eame act approptia'y 
ed to purposes for which the proprictaricx 
could not reasonably be charged (a8 wojres to 
msembly-men, rewards for kiJling wolves, 
&c.) not e general, constitutional law of the 
province ; that by a positive law, the people's 
Tepresentatives were to dispose of the people's 
money, and yet it did not extend to all cases 
in gqvernment; that if it had, amendments af 
kind might Have been expected from 
governor; seeing, that, in consideration 

of the parpooss of the grant, they had allow- 
ed hima in the disposition, and that he, 
by his last amendment, proposed alao, to have 
2 sbare in the disposition of the overplus, if 


a 
‘That they begged leave to ask, whether, 













estate waa to be taxed ag 

proposnd, it oul be equitable for the owner 
to bave a negative in the choice of assessors, 
since that would give him haif the choice, in 
Tieu, perhaps, of a hundredth part of the tux; 
sac specs i ery cams ee Be 

ts, in every county, to vote: 

him, in number equal tthe properonbe 
value of the share of the tax: thet if the pro- 
prietary shrunk at the injustice of being tax- 
ed where he had no choice in the assessors, 
they in asked, with what face of justice he 
I Seare end inset on having half the 
power of disposing of the money levied, to 
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which he would not contribute :] the ietary family have been doubly paid 
that there was grest impropriety in saying | for in the value of the Innds, and in the 
the proprictary estate was by this act to be increase ofrents with mcreaseofpeople. Let 
taxed at discretion, seeing the assessors were not our affections be tora in this manner from 
to be upon their oaths or solemn affirmations, a family we have long loved and hououred ! 
which gave the proprietary as good security let that novel doctrine, hatched by their mis- 
for equity and justiee as any subject in tho taken friends, ‘that privileges granted to 
king’s dominions, the settlement of a country, are to 

“That as to the governor's ples, deduced be abridged when the settlement is obtained,’ 
trom usage and custom, they alleged, usage tobraiione we it detested as it deserves, 
and custom against rexson and justice, ought and banished from all our public councils ! and 
to have but little weight; sg the usage of = fol harmony, 80 oon 1 ote Rilgm 
‘exemptions m cases where the proprietary es governors governed, be once 
tates could not be benefited bya tax, wes again restored; since it cau never be more 
not in point; that if it was, ao far as regard- necesmry to our affhirs than in thoir prosent 
ed the estates of persons exercising govern- melancholy situation! we hope the governor 
ment by themselves or lieutenant, it could will excuse some appearance of warmth, ina 
not include the estates of proprietaries, who cause of all others in the world the moxt in- 
not only did not exercise government by teresting; and believe us to be, with all pos- 
themselves, bat would moreover restrain their sible and duty to the proprietary fu~ 
lieutenanta from exereising the just powers mily to himeelf, his and their su.core 
they were vested with by the royal charter.” frienda and well-wishers.” 

‘And their last paragraph was qoncasoco- ‘The governor, on the other hand, to find 
gent and pathetic, that it ought to be given them employment while be bad this puzzling 





1m their own words, which cannot be aznend- peper under his consideration, called upon 
ed. To wit: beste Age in his majesty’s name, like any 
“ On the whole, we beg the governor woold je, to pot the province into a porture 


qgain calmly end seriously consider of defence by establishing a militia, ao as that 
i a doe rej might be hed to scrupulous can- 
seienves ; aod demanded an explicit answer. 

‘Thio was done August Y, being Saturday ; 
on the Monday followmg, he gave them to 
understand, by encther message, that being 
quite uncertain, what effect his letters tu colo~ 
nel Dunbar with regard to the posting Ine 
‘troops on the western fronticrs, would have: 
having uleo been required by him to provide 
even expose their persons for the defence of quarters for bis troops, and heving upon appli 
hig estate, who, by virtue of his power only, cation tothe mayor and corporation of Phila- 
and without even a colour of right, shonld re- delphi, to prone quarters for them acrird- 
fuse to bear the least share of the burden, ingly, bean told, that they knew of no law to 
though to receive 90 great a benefit authorize them for so doing ; u law would be 
‘what spirit can they exert themselves in his necessary for that purpose. and recommended 
cause, who will not pay the smallest part of it to them to ‘one, those troops beiny 
their grievous expenses! how odious coust it then their march into the province. whe- 
hetoa sensible, manly people, to find him who ther they were to remsin there or not. 
sught to be their father and protector, taki And on the morrow he plyed them with 
advantage of public calamity and distress, ‘another teaser ; which, together with the as- 
their tenderness for their bleeding country, sembly’s answer of the same day, and his re- 
to foree down their throats laweof imposition, joinder of the 16th, shall be given in the re- 
abhorrent to common justice and commop spective terme they were delivered. 
reason! why will the governor make himself « Gentlemen, 
the hateful mstrument of reducing a free “1 am im hy the Indians, to Irt 
ple to the ect wate of ramlago; them know what it is this governmont hus to 
pfiving us of thove liberties, which fave giveng impart to them. If they can be made hearty 
reputation to our country throughout the for us, they may prevent a grcat deal of mis. 
world, and drawn inhabitants from the re- chief, e other Indiane in our favour, and 
motest parts of Europe to enjoy them! liber- be for ang other service that we 
ties not only granted us of favour, but of may think proper to employ them in. 

“ 
an 





F 


ik 
right; liberties which in effect we To do this will require groat skill, and 
it and paid for, since we have not only an open hand, for presents they certainly ex- 
ied the conditions on which were pect, and will not, at this time, be satisfied 
granted, but have actually given with 
Prices for our lands on their account; sothat “The Owendaets came, on our invitation, 


i 
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and auch terms raust therefore be offered them The governor's rejoinder -— 
as will effectually e their friendship; * Gentlemen, 
the matter cannot now be minced, neither “If my mesmge gave you room to flunk 
‘with them nor the other nations. You will that the ts came here un # particular 
therefire plonse to consider this matter well, invitation of mine, this time, ¥ have led you 
and give me your sentiments and counsel in into s mistake. ‘They set out from their 
this nice and critical situation of our affairs” country, a2 they have informed me, on the 


‘The assembly's answer -— plan set forth in the minutes of council of the 
« May & please the Governor, ‘twentieth and twenty-fourth of December last, 
“The , by e verbal menage from which were laid you. 


the governor, ey Oh of December  “ The other Indians, at their request, ac- 
last, acquainted the house, ‘that Scarcyady’s companied them hither, as were siran- 
eon-in-law was charged with e message fram gers; and Scaroyady says, he har some par- 
the Owendacts, to inquire what their brethren ticuler busines to transact with this govern- 
the English designed to do in regard to the ment. I have, in the name of the province, 
jate incroachments of the French; and having given thanks to the Owendaets for this kind 
heard, since he came to town, that the king visit, and to those of the Six Nations that 
of England intended tosend over 8 number of were with our army in the late action; a 
‘troops to assist in repelling thoes invaders, he { sured them ell of the affections of the Eng- 
‘was willing, if the governor thought proper, lish; recommended to them to continue firm 
to return to hisnation, and acquaint them with in their attachment to us; and given them 
dhe joy fl news; the governer, therefore, de- toom to expect some presents as a token of 
wired the opinion of the house, whether it our 
would be most edvisable for Scoroyedy’ssou-in- - “As the treasury is exhausted, I can ovly 
jaw to retara now to the Ohio, or go to Onoa- say, that I will readily pass a bill for striking 
dago with Scaroyady.’ Whereupon the house eny sum, in paper-money, the mt CAI 
gave for answer, that it wes their opinion gency aay require, wided Ip are es 
that it would be most proper for Scaroyady’s tablished for sinking the same in five years. 
sun-in-law to return to the Ohio as soonas “The secretary will communicate to you 
conveniently he could. This is al} the part what tas said to the Indians yesterday. and | 
cour house have had in relation to the Owen- , shall lay before you what may further pars 
dueta; neither did we know of the least inten- ; between us, and earnestly recommend it to 
thon of inviting them, ar any others; so that you, to enahle me to send these people away 
as they are now come down without our know- perfectly satisfied.” 
Jedge or request, entirely upon the governor's In this interval also. the governor, in a= 
vitation, It is some surptiee to us to find the ther written message, did his utmost te refute 
Indians should have reason to importune him, arguments urged by the assembly, ta Jur 
or that he should be at any loss fo know what tify their claim to tax the proprictary estate; 
is he has to impart tothem onthisoccasion. but as the paper is long, and the assembly's 
“Our conduct towards the Indiana in our answer to it much longer; ae the dispute was 
ulliance bas been always candid, and free from | again end again revived, and a thousand ways 
any subterfuge whatever, 80 that we do not ‘diversified: ws the data already before us ai: 
‘understand what the governor would mean by ford sufficient grounds fora fiir decision: und 
telling us ‘that the unatter cannot be now as it would require the phlegm of a German 
minced, neither with them nor the other na- to wade through all the minutencsscr of it, 
tong’ ” And we are likewise ata logs to cou- all these pieces may be collected iu an ap- 
ceive why they should expect great pendix, for the mike of thwwe so fond of pre- 
from us, who are wholly ignorant of the in- cision, that they cannot he satisfied unless 
tention of their coming. exe the whole of a coutroversy together. 
“The governor has been pleased ‘assembly, however. on the very day 
‘his assent to our bills which bad received the governor's paper, pre- 
Indian and other expenses, and as to expect a full. and as they hoped, 
sury is exhausted by the heavy satisfactory answer; and in order that the 
for the king's service, these lodians lic business of the pratest importance 
any longer be delayed by such dis- 


us at a very unfortunate ti 

it is not in our power to su in leave to acquaint him, “ That the 
manner we are inclined to do; however had sent up to him was & money- 
will do all that can be reasonably ing fifty thousand pounds to the 
from us, and must leave the rest to be i which they saw no reason to alter; 
plied by the rietaries, whose mterest they, therefore, adhered to their bill, and 
1 at least ag much concerned ag cars in en- desired the governor woukl be pleased to give 
goging the affections of the Indians at this his fina] answer, whether he would pase it or 
‘time,’ é { not, az it then stood!” 
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And upon the next, the 
in writing, to the assem! a 
amended the bill for raising fifty 
pounds, and not being yet satisfied that it was 
an his power or consistent with his trast, to pass 
at without these amendments, whatever be 
might be when he shoald hear eet ey Po 
posed to say to him upon that he 
thought Shc mee their mes- 
ge of the day to inform them, thst 
aint adore to, the amendments to the bill 
ks 


im answer to the proposition he had made to 
an [at the instance of the sssembly, should 
acknowledged] for posting part of 


Ne tog cn the waren 7 
that he ara wiliog to oxploy then iste bok 
manner he could, for the honour of,his master 
‘and the service of the public, and en 


Spining ofa counel of ean’ bp which Let ie 

governot, was desired to give them a meeting 

at Shippensbrg, whore they would wat til 

diy have sone thier for thet porpene, bad ho 
ve ie it 

=f received another letter Fon goreroor 


Shirley, (in answer to one of hie, 

orders for employing the remainder of the two 
iments in — 

of that the neig! 

which be voc piss Sepa 

vervice to employ those troops another way, 

as those were populous to 


protect fend and therefore bad scnt 
orders to colonel Dunbar, under cover to hit 
to wosrch hi trope 9 thatcity; which he 
already] forwanted to him: und that as the 
march of these troops would leave the western 
frontier to the French and Indians, he 
thought it his duty to communicate those mat- 
ters to them, that they might, as 8000 as pos- 
sible, make provision for the security of the 
ok ee for the subsistence of 
the troops during their march through the 
vineo, which might Prevent great uriscbiels to 
the people inhating nea the road from Ship- 
pensborg to Philadelphia 
So that the march of our own troops is here 
disroursed of in such as renders it 
douttful for a moment, whether he is not 
speaking of the enemy, Governor Shirley’s 
ights are immediately received as laws; 
governor Morris has not a thou; to 
to the contrary ; it was for the 
to leave a province, _Setcally arated asthe l, cote 
Jast of these hed over and over egein 
‘asserted to teoombly, ex to the re- 
ree of the enemy; and provision 
been at first made for haying four re- 
gimente to carry on the war in these 
vineas, these provinces were pow ail at once © 
mppored to be ia © condition to cover them-. 
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selves thong some of them act yet ara 
ed a man, or beat adrum. 
Gut of all which, such a jomble of ideas 


" encounter each other, and cok a variety of 


forged! suspicions arises, that one chnnot 
‘wondering that the asembly did not 

wa ir tees Siyeral Kesey a from the 
eiiasce’ Cont own. eT ey 208 Sat own 
understandings, 
would have deplayed the whole state roof tinge 
in its colours. 

Tn this one instance, therefore, it ma; bs 
not irrationally supposed, that their 

it failed them: and this failure was no 
sooner discovered, than the governor came up- 
on them with another messge im) me, 
«Phat is pocretary would ay bebe 
aus poutions whieh iad ee 


‘i 


sented to him of the pro- 
vince, roti ed and defence- 
Jess ition, praying to be enabled t~ 
‘the defend Ives, which were genvilic, 
‘was not in his 


power tm com) with; thathe 

Sere eee 

ing en a large 
oom fiom. the ery 


i 

oes it; thet ore form 

ents upon it; that for hi» part 

it probable; and inat therefore he 
recommended it to them to take immediate 

thought about it, as the consequence would 

very to tho inbabitants, if the ar- 

be terrible to tho inbabi if th 

count should prove true, and it could do then: 
no injary to be upon tl it shoul 

ary 10 be their if it should 


This was dated the 15th—-the 1th he 
farther gave them to understand, “That hi 
found, by an extract of x Jotter from governcr 
Lawrence, of Nova Scotia, to lieutenant-zu- 
vernor Phipps, of New England, veut by po- 
yernor De , of New York, to him, 1 
the French at were’ in such die. 
tresa for want of provisions, that if 2 supply 
could be prevented, they might be reduced to 


a necessity of giving it up to us; and that, 
thorefore, he reeammended i 


i 


it to them tothink 
of some proper law, that their being supplied 


from Pennsylvania, might be more effectually 
‘And on the 19th he notified, * That 
he had received letters from go- 


vernor Shirley, [which Ge he di 


hd Dot 
service communicate] acquainting him, that he hud 
wrote to colonel Danber, that it appesred 
clear to pe rlipme ) as there would be four 


weather before the winter set 

no that wih the camber of Brees the sobeel 
and the epistances he might have 
Penneylvanin, inim, 

he might yet have itin lis power, to recieve 
loas sustained in the late defeat, by pro- 
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pend 
net Dunber with rei 
amrnounition, ertillery, ordmance stores, carri- 
eges, horses, and all other things to fit him 
wut for his merch, &&c. and that he had wrote 
to the mme effect to governor Dinwiddie and 
governor Sharpe, whose asmstance, with that 
of Pennsylvania, he entirely relied upon at 
that extraordi crisis; that he must there- 
fore recommend it to them, to enable him to 
‘dq the several things 20 expected of them, to 
take the matter into immediate consideration, 
and give him their answer thereto, that he 
aight gend it forward to colonel Dante, and 
the mid governors of Maryland aod Vi 
whove measures would, in a great measure, 
depen on what he should be enabled to do,” 
Now general Shirley himself, in the stste 
of his own conduct, whieh he fa ately Ie 
befure the public, says, Ist, that colonel Dan- 
bar did not receive any orders whatever from 
Jum till about the middle of August, at which 
time he had advanced far in his march to Phi- 
tadetphia and 2dly, that the orders he then 
sent him, were to march his troops to Albany, 
there to be ready to assist either in the: 
dition against ‘Niagara or Grown point ag 
majesty’s service should require, or at 
cover the county in case ion 
wan shontt b> bated by the 
nor dors he mention one ‘teord of 
sone | he expocted or roqared ro tho maa his 


the genera, nevertheless, might possibly 
have sent such orders subsequent. 
The assembly did not, however, start 
serapie ‘on this bead ‘bat, 29 before, took all 
pon rontent ; a1 ved in every respect, 
au if they were altogether as ee 
themselves, as their 
To render this w 


ward, Certain a eso of Philadelphia, 
not of the assembly, fo the member of twenty, 
subscribed in varioas the sum of 
five hundred and two pounds, ten chi 
Beir rere 
wing proposal, to wit: 

“ We the subscribers observe. with 
roncern, that the governor Pyreng A 
im opinion, in respect to the taxing the pro- 
prietaries’ estate ; and lest by a difference 
posta bill for 
pow (is majesty’s pedis "beni ot 
bed tbe: bt thei 

“ And a8 the nasembly, in their meamgt to 
the fo pene gd 
the rope lands to be taxed, the em 
‘ot exceed five hundred pounds * 


"Thus however was a forced constraction put on the 


ements, provisions, fi 


i 


an instance of a 


aT 


“ We, rather than the least check should 
be given to hia majesty’ service at this time 
imminent a matter so Very tr- 
fig, do hereby promise and engage to pey 
ive hundred pounds, money of Pennaylvanie, 
into the public stock, for the king’s use, in 
lieu of what the petaies would pay a9 
their part of the fifty thousand pounds, were 
their to be taxed. 

4 And aa we declare the absence of the ho- 
nourable the proprietaries to be our inotive 
for making thw proposal, being well assurcd, 
that were they present ik wail hava beet 
altogether we doubt 10t 
bat they will inourebiy acquit every sul- 
seriber of this 

‘The house, taking it into consideration, te 


‘irginia, solved, thet such a proposal to this house :s 


improper, as this house is destitute of the 
information to assess any estate 


power of this hoase, not being a body mcor- 
to ae them the mine But as the 

presumes val 
ini Base mrose fone ler eapphane n 
i taxing the proprietaries' ectnte 
i eaeal wath th all others in this province, for 
their common miety, ordered, that the said 
Tre cccurh pent up to the governor as a ‘ur- 
rity to in case he should gine 
‘ument to the bil] for raising fifty thousafu 

pales for the king’s use,” é:c. 

And having on the 19th, prepared a suitable 
message, pent it up together with their bili, 
‘to the governor, under e strong expression oF 
hope, that, with this further security he would 
cheerfully give hia assent to it, 

At the same time, also, in a separate mes- 
nage th they ty further apprized him, « that they 

meamge concerning gov ernc: 
Bhirley's ra ovdecs into consideration ; and that 
it was ther opinions, hie iving assent to there 





bill, which jy requested of bim, 
would enable him Sy) do every thing whict. 
$ would te reasonably em.” 


And that he might mt erve any insidious 

mesmge concerning Louis. 

Fare they bent inthe Rdlowang ateowen sy 

nae they at once corrected bis mate he of the 
inserting the very words 

irene, Laveen er eR Tian to aterver for 


« May it please the Gorernor, 
“We have considered the governor's mec- 
eage of the 16th instant, with the extract from 


words of the assembiy by these frieuda of the propneta 
‘and xt appears by an sct afterwards passed, that 
Reeth pounds and not five hundred pounie Sas 
‘upod and aa an equivalent forthe pre 

Prestarien of 8 en pounds 


88 


ernor Lawrence's letter to gavernorPhipps, 
in which it is observed, ‘that if the excel- 
Tent laws prohibiting the trans; of 
Provisions to Louisburg contince in force for 
‘two months sconce wih be chigedes 
the governor of that place will be obliged to 
present the keys of the gerrison to Mr. Boo- 
cawen,’ Aud our governor is pleased to re- 
commend it to us, to think of some proper 
law that may most effectually prevent their 
being lied from this protlanes but asan 
act this house, and received the 
‘vernor’a aasent, at oar last sitting, int 
‘an act to continue an act, intitaled, an act 
to prevent the exportation of provisions, naval 
or warlike atores, from this province ee 
Breton, or to any other cones. of 
French king, or places at 
sion of any of his subjects, wvtich the act 
continued will be in ‘ten months 
to come, and has been, as far as we know, ef 
factual for the purposes intended ; and da the 
governor hes not pointed out to useny defect 
an that act, nor has tay cocurrad to ws, we 
cannot at present think what law can be 
made more effectually to prevent that place 
being eupplied with proviskans, diz. nen thls 
province. 

And now the period was come, when all 
capable of conviction, ‘were to be convinced: 
that, Sours, the governor had laboured hard 
to establish a belief, that the ancoi 
disposition of the assembly was the 
stable to the current of public business, the 
contrary was the matter of fact; and’ that 
hving obverved on his side never 

failed to produce some concession on theirs, 
he had come to a resolution, to proceed in 
the exme course of exaction, till ‘ing re~ 
quired of him by his instructions wasieft un- 
2 that is to say, till the aseembly 

ad nothing left to part with, 

The al low of a royal instruction, 60 long 
and wo often played before their eyes, wea now 
ontof the pen ‘the governor eaya the pro- 
vince is actually invaded; that ® victorious 
enemy is on the Point of ravaging it ie with fre 
and sword; the king’s troops, after 
been so many ways gratified me seers 


recalled ; told the to for 
their own sie i fo ofr | ty nd 
Poumastobe les out for ITpose 5 

prietary estate es Tile le toa i ere ee 


computed by ti thom ‘fiends at about five hundred 
Pounds, even that Eve hundred sof 

on the behalf of the proprietaries, by a 
fee peieete individuals, as an. Mateo. et 
move that only difficulty out of the way: and 
the governor refuses it. Sothat, if there was 


any truth in the governor's repeated amer- 
tions, the safety of the e, the interest 
of the public, and the “Of the British 


crown, were to be slike exposed and endan- propceal 
gered, together with the proprietary estate, eo 
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impartinently nd and impeovident}y put into the 
aguinst all 


To say all at One ti answer to the last 
tt By hiseoore as verbally delivered to the house 
, Was in these words; viz. 
~The governor having by of 
he 14th inst. informed you, that he did not 
think it consistent with his power, oF trust, 
to pass the bill for raising fifty thousand 
‘pounds, without the amendments he hui made 
toit, and that he: ae hae 5 
ig surprised at your message of this day, to 
which he can oily ony, that be hihi 
to adhere etill to the amendments he 
tothat bill,” 
On the mme day, also, by another mesage 
he put them in mind oft rmer requisitions 
@ militia ; jemanded @ plain 
pee et eal answer, whether they would, 
or would not establish one, “ That his moje~ 
gen his ministers might be informed, whe- 
r, ft this time of danger, the province ot, 
Femnayirania was to be pat into « posture of 
defence or not 
papel the house, that all expedi- 
ent wes at an end; and thet all the governor 
aimed ut was to bewikier them if posible m 
another maze of controversy. To discharge 
themselves, therefore, ofevery branch of duty, 
‘as far as they were permitted to do it wite 
ny consistency to themselves, and regard {+ 
tals of their constitution, thes 


ob- inet toe ina consideration the several pet— 


‘tions of the frontier towns, for arms, &c., and 
reeolved, that a sum not exceeding one thou- 
sand pounds, if eo much remained in the trea- 
faay at the disposition of the house by the 
Jawa in force, ehould be paid into the hands 
of'a committee of the house, then named, to be 
by them disposed of, with the concurrence of 

the govern f for the time being, as should ap- 


PoDroceeling then to the governor's verbal 
concerning their money-bill; they 

greet a eee oc mparver totkn effect, viz. 
“ shaving in answer signifi- 
ed, that he was not yet eatisfied, &c, whatever 
wing he be when he heard what they hnd far- 
ther to may, stich ued a suspension of lin 
Socleg een having since sent 
Len Fm containing the reasons of 

ey could not. est ‘be sur- 

at ay surprise, more u he 
rank 3 that 


mapa Soe ections in 
of the pro it 08 this 


ht Plead herald into those dis- 
, by the form of thjs bill, egree- 





aitting, and being to mest of course in 

‘weeks to nettle the accounte of the year, they 
tnok leave toacquaint him of their purpose to 
adjourn to the 1th of September conung, in 


case he had no objection to that time.” 
Lastly, by the mme members that were 
Rppointed to carry up this message to the go- 
vernor, they also sent another concerning a 
militia, in which having enumerated his se- 
veral messages in relation to the defence and 
safety of the province, they waivethe point by 
eaying, “'That the elections throughout the 
province being near at hand, they 
for that point to a future assembly, 
proceed as follows;—But as we find, by the 
overnor’s result upon our bill for i 


tore 


then thir was not enough to ask 





‘s00n, as their year was near expired, and the 
time of their continuance together consequent- 
ly short.” 

‘The answer they received was verbal, by 
his honour’s secretary, importing, «that the 
government of Massachusetts-bay ere 
‘two thounand ei, hundred mes to be ime 

iately raised, in addition to the one thousand 

hundred before raised for the reduction 

of Crown-point; and that the governor had the 
day before received a letter from governor 
desiring, at the instance of the council 

an immediate supply of 
Albany.” And, as if 
‘them, a supple- 
upon it as fol- 


mental parngraph was grafted 
lows: “the governor bas sleo been informed, 


z 


fifty thousand pounds for the king's uso, he that the government of Connecticut have raie- 


cetnol thik, cogent ith the tras 

proprictaries to pase. 
by experience that it can an-| by those 
sip to waste our cone |i ome 
is is agent, the visions; he therefore 


reposed: in him by the 
that dill, we find 
ewer no good a ae 
reper: is in which, 
tommon security and defence of the 
ve apprehend it would be a hi be 
the trust reposed in us, to fe the propri- 
uries’ estate from bearing any part of the 
turdon, apd if not excluded, as the governor 
umerts, must at last be rejected by him for 
want of sufficient powers in his commission ; 
r erefore (had we no other objections) 
hope the governor will judge it reasona- 
rr a many repested refamls of the 
alle we have offered to him for granting large 
_ rtuns of money for the king's use, that we now 
wait the determination of our superiors, what 
powers he has, or ought to have, as our go- 
verfor, under the royal end ancial char- 
‘rs; and what exclusive rights our proprie- 
yaries may be justly intitled to in the laying 
ond levying of taxes for the common security 
‘ad defence of their estates, with ell the other 
+ tates within this province.” 
in answer to the firat of these memngee, 
vo far ag related to the time of adjournment, 
(with which he was verbally acquainted by 





the messengers) the governor was pleased to 
may, “he bad no objection 
than any other; but that if he found fon pe- 
‘the writton meseages livered 

to bim} that the house had not given him 2 
satefactory answer, to his 9 
diately.” 

‘Tothe time of their own adjournment, they 


ion to that time more 
rural 
toe militia, he sbold call them again imme, 
had nevertheless, the grace to be i 


ed fifteen hundred men, and Rhode-Ialand one 
hundred and fifty, in addition to the forces sont 

ments dgsinst Crown-point, 
stand in need of'a supply of pro- 
recom! these mat- 
consideration.” 


ters to your 
of Two articles, out of governor Shirley's 


state of his own conduct, will come in not 
i 3 viz. “Upon Mr, Shirley’. 
arrival at New York (July 4,) he found » fal, 
stop put to the preparations for the expeditior, 
‘inst Crown-point, with respect to the arti- 
of artillery and military stores, which the 
governments of Mzasachusetts-bay aod New 
York had agreed to furnish between them, de~ 
ling that the coloniesof Connecticut, New- 
ire, and Rbode-ldend, would pay 
their proportions of the expense: but that not 
being done, the government of New York de- 
clined parting with the stores, without actual) 
payment or security given. After haying re- 
moved this obstacle to the expedition’s pro- 
ceeding, by putting into the hands of the 
yernment of New York, a sufficient quantity 
of the Pennsylvania provisions, as a. security 
for reimbursmg them on account of the be- 
fore-mentioned articles, and adyanced about 
one thousand sterling, of bis own mo- 
a sowards ie Expense it 
and ordpance-storee, 
being reimbursed by the New England eolo- 
nies, he embarked for Albany.” 

‘The reader will make his own remarks: 
at Jeast he will infer from what parsed in the 
assembly of Pennsylvanz before, in relation 
to orders said to have been received from ani 
demande, made by general Shirley, that the 
said assembly would now have been inexcn~ 


indulged 
with a recess Andon the third dey of sable, if they had not called upon thew go- 


Vor. I... M coe 
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vamnor, for governor Phipp’s letter and the 
other informations to upoa this occa- 
gion; which they did by express meange ; 
and that having told by bim in answer timate 
to that call, that he had orders from the se- 
cretary of state not to lay before the house any 
papers but such as he pleased, they should road 

apply to him for a sight of such ordera. 
did v0, and were again refused; he 
signifying that such onters bei intended for home, 
1s own government, ght it improper 
to communicate them; and m the name of the 
of state, vouching, ashe himeelfhad compound 

done before. that mesmuges from him were 
sufficient foundation for them to proceed upon ; 
but witha! recurring to what he had also of 
fered in his former message, namely, to com- 
municate to their , oF @ few of the 
house, such parts of the information he had re- 
ceived from the eastward es his majesty’s who had served the ince in so hazardous 
service required. - 3 task so well; that he had never made such 
But this not proving satisfactory to the & demand es five thoasend pounde, nor could 
house, all proceedings Oh this head were for it have been made by any one, becauso the 
some days at a stand; and the interval was socounts were not come in; and that now 
filled with & continuation of the animated con- ‘were come in, the charge did not amount 
‘troverey, which in the preceding seeston had to thousand pounds, which wax not ex- 
#0 highly exasperated the two branchesof the travagant, considering the distance and ex. 

legislatare against each other, and which ne- pedition required in the work.” 
ver had been either revived, or caused, ifthe The assembly in their answer could not 
governor and his employers had not preferred be so full in their own justification, and, con- 
tneir own private views, to all the moral and sequently, in refuting the governor, as they 
equitable obligations of government. have been, because the necessary docu- 
‘When the aswembly bad sat nine days, and ments happened at that time to be muslaid. 
ar rennet in asort of ne, not eee eee recovered, 
irfy to inflame on one ling to id themsclrcs ample justice, rint- 
tee tho praroor week Bint reasons ts cate ing the moet malodal ix ak appendey torte! 

cin [ar way ok : And among them J from th 

came down a. me way of answer was @ letter from the said 
to the anvomnbly's paper ry fain 19; and, commisaioners to the governor, which was 
sufficiently exasperated thereby, thnt body, communicated, together with one of the go- 
now at the point of dissolution, resolved to ac- vernor's own, (to the committee of nwembls . 





uit themselves with ap much spirit es if they at that inary crisis, appointed to act 
iad been immortal mo Mey oh behalf of the ‘wholo, end ether members 
‘To the appendix the reader must be again then called into their sssistance) by his se- 


referred for both pieces; they cannot, cretary; in which was the following express 
ought not to be supprossed ; they are too long clause: “the expense of making the roel 
to be here inserted entire, and to abridge thirty feet wide, and the principal pinches 
them, at least that of the assembly, would be twenty, will make an expense of about eigi? 
to maim one of the most lively pieces that li- hundred pounda” This letter wa» dated 
berty ever inspired or controversy produced. April 16th; and the committee having, in the 
Ses Appendix A. name of the house, undertaken to defray the 

Such a reference then tothe subject matter expense of both roads, the work went on ac- 
of buth as will just serve to keep us # sort of cordingly. In another letter frum the same 
historical connexion, is all thegye to be made commissioners, dated May 3d, itiseaid, “ buth 
of them in this place. E, ronda will leave litle of one thoveand five 

‘The gssembly had (very traly) charged the hundred pounds, for it is impossible to tell 
governor with contriving all possible methods what unexpected occurrences will arive,” 4c, 
of expense to exhanst their fands and distress the house, now sitting, reslved to persevere 
their affairs; and had given in proof the ex- notwithstanding, and notwithstanding the loa, 
orbitant demand made upon them for cutting of their bill, which made their compliance 
the road for the use of the army; an enter- more difficult. Another estimate, dated fifteen. 
prise which they tell him they had undertaken days efter this, signified, “that the expense 
at his instance, on a computation of its costing of opening both roads would he little under 
only eight hundred. ‘The governor in twothousand pounds.” ‘Thus three estimates 
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had bean delivered in, each jing the necessary provisions for the troope, as this wes 
other; and after all this, when ane had the only province able in the general’s situa- 
been dropt, and the other reduced in the man- tion, to farnish him with them, we might now 
nor allaged by the , the said com- have been in peaceable posession of fort 
isvioners d iy require five thousnd Du Quesne.” 
pounds to be sent tothem, in addition to what To which astonishing, because groundless 
had been paid to them already, which in mo- charge, the essembly, in the following fall and 
ney and provisions wes supposed to be near manner, replied: “ We own that we 
one thousand pounds. Tbe committee of ac- have often mentioned this; but we have been 
counts had sat upon this requisition, had pro- forced to it by the governor's amerting, as of- 
nounced it to be extravagant, and had given it ten, in his mesmges, contrary to known fact. 
os therr opinion, August 6th, 1755, “that in that we had done nothing, and woold do no- 
order to prevent imposition on the public, the thing of that kind. But it seems we take t- 
amd commisetoners ought forthwith to services of particalax men, in 
the said committee with their accounts firly | which the govern, says, we had no hand, 
ith pe }and adds, “That had we in time opened tl: 
From all which premuecs, the house had proper roads, raised men, and provided 
surely reason to ask ag they did, “whether riages, and neceewsary provisions for the trou, 
at we might now have been in peaceable posses 
this, and to suspect some extrar 8 imthe sion of fort Du Queane.’ We beg leave to ash 
management?” Bat they went #801; the governor, bas the body no 1m what 
they cited the original letter from the is done by its members? has the house wm, 
or's six Commisuoners to hin, and by his hand in what is done by its committees! ha~ 
communicated to the house, August 8th, in it no hand in what is done by virtue of sts own 
which the five thousand pounds is specified, regolves and orders? did we not, many week» 
together with an intimation, that the people beftre the arrived, vote five thousand 
being tnuch in want of money, the money pounde for ing freeh victuals, and other 
could not be sent too goon. And hey oom: necessaries for their use? did we not even 
clude this section with the following our own credit to purchase 
yemark: “The governor's judgment of 
motives to engage in this work of opening’ 
roads, seems to ua a very uncharitabl 
ut we hope to find more equitable j 
elsewhere. Weare obliged to him, however, 
for owning that we did engage in it at i the commissary, and carried by 
For as he 1s pleased to lay it down as 9 max- to Vii at our expense, evga before they 
un that we are very wicked people; he has were wanted! did the army ever want pro- 
rhown in other instances, when we have done visions, till they had abandoned or destroyed 
any quod, that he thinks it no more injustice them! are there not even now some scores ct” 
to usto deny the facts, than now to deny the tons of it lying at fort Cumberland and Cone- 
goolnesofour motives. He would, however, | gochieg? did the governor ever mention the 
tink himeelf ill used, if any of his zeal opening of roads to us before the 15th of March. 
an that affau was ascribed to the menaces di- though the requisition was made to him by ths 
rected to him; or toa view of accom ing | quarter-master-genoral in Janoary! did w+ 
hy the new road the lands of the proprietaries’ | not in a fow daye after send hin up 2 bill te 
new purchase, and by that means increasing | provide for the expense, which he refused * 
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when the governor had te- 
wil the governor deny this. 
If once charged it upon uss: 
not the provisions actually pur 
our committee, the full quantity re- 


fet 
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the value of their estate at our expense.” | did not the governor proceed nevertheless tc 
Agam: the governor was pleased to express | appoint commissioners, and engage Inbonrety 
himself in these extraordinary tetme— You! for opening the road, whom we afterward: 
have often mentioned what yoa have done to| agreed to pay out of the money we happened 
promote the success of his majesty’s arms un- | to have in our power ! did the work ever sto: 
der general Braddock, and for the defence of a moment throogh any default of ours! 
the province, and say, you have letters from the road ever intended for the march of the 
the late general, thanking you for your ser- troops to the Ohio? wasit not merely to open 
vice; the truth of this T must beg leave to @ communication with this province, for the 
question, as the late general was too honest to more convenient supple ther with pro 
say one thing to you, and another to the visions when ther ld be arrived there 
king’s ministers. He might acknowledge the did they wait in the least for this road? had 
fervices of particular men, but how you can they not as many men as they wanted. amd 
take those to yourselvesas an assembly, when| many from this province! were they not 
1 had no hand in what was done, ¥ am ate} more numerous than the enemy they ent te 
jvas to know. I think it will Rot be doubled," opposes even after the general had Ieft near 
but that had you in time oponed the proper half hia army fifty mies bebind hun! were 
roads, raised men, and provided carringes and not all the carnuges they demanded. beg ont 


hundred and fifty, enga; equipt, and sent 
Bee al ty cog sae a oat 
allat Wille’s creek many days before the army 
‘was ready to march ? with what face then of 
probability can the governor undertake to 
say, “That had we in time opened the pro- 
per roads, raised men, and provided carri 
ka neceamry provinons fo the troops we 
it now have been in peaceable possession 
ofbrt Du Quesne™” ‘ 
+The governor is to doubt our 
baying euch letters as we mentioned; we are 
therebee, i2 cur owe vindication, under a ne- 
cessity of quoting to him pome parta of them ; 
and will show him the onginala whenever he 
shall please to require it.The general's se- 
retary, in bis letter of the 10th of May ta one 
of our members (who, in pursuance of» re- 
solve ofthe house for the service of the army, 


for that, and other services to the troops, re- 
ceived the thanks of the bouse at his return) 
says, * You have done as great service in the 
execution of the basiness yoo hae Kiadly aa 
dertaken; and indeed without it, I don’t see 
bow the service could have been carried on, 
a the expectations from Maryland have come 
tonothing.’ And again, m fus letter of May 
soqut youl he's font oligo oon, 
acquaint you in ly obliged to: 
for the preat care and readivem with which 
have executed the businesa you undertook 
him  At,your request he will with plea- 
eure discharge the servants that may have en- 


hhsted in the forces under his command, orany bave been 


others for whom you may desire a discharge ; 
und desires that you would, for that purpose, 
send him their names’ And in, in his 
letter of May the twentieth, 4 have onl; 
‘tame to thank you once more, in the name: 
the ‘and every body concemed, for the 
service you have done, which has been con- 


ducted throughout with the greatest prudence 
and most it for the pablic 

vice’ Ti generals own letter, dated 

twenty-ninth of May, mentions and acknow- 
Jedges the provisions given by tha Pennsyl- 
vania assembly [though the governor will 
sors oe P in it,j and 
mays, ‘Your is majesty’s service, 
and assistance to the present ition, de~ 
serve may sincerest thanks’ &. Colonel 


Dunbar writes, in hin k of May the thir- 
teenth, ing th it of refresb- 
ments, and carris sent up for the 
subalterna, ‘1 am by all the gentle- 


‘men, whom the committee have been #0 good 
ag to think of im eo genteel e manner, to re- 
turn them their thanks’ And agai 

oa the twenty-first of May, Your “kind 
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Your assembly, who have made them 
and so handsome = present, 
their request and desire 1 return their 
thanks, and to the acknowledgments of the 
aficens, bog laure to ad mine, which you 1 
‘will do me the favour for the whole to 
to the assembly, and to nseure them, that 
‘we shall on every occasion do them the jus 
tioe due for uo seasonable and well-judged an 
act of ity’ There are more of the 
ancue kind, but may suffice to show that 
wo bad ‘some band in what was done,” and 
that we did not, as the governor supposes, de- 
viate from the truth, when, in our just and av- 
omy Vinten lingua ie ga 
el, and repeated charge, ‘that we hed refused 
the proper, necessary, and timely asmstance 
to an army sent to the colonies; w+ 
alleged, * that we supplied that army 
plentifilly with all they asked of us, amd more 
‘than ail, and had letters from the late genv- 
tal, and other principal officers, acknowledz- 
ing our care, and thanking us cordially for 
our services” IF the general ever wrote dif- 
ferently of us to the king’s minister, it must 
while he was under the first :m- 
ions given him by the governor to ont 
EEeivantage, end before be knew us; and 
we think with the governor, that if he had 
Tived, be wes too honest a man, not to have 
retracted those mistaken accounts of us, and 
done us ample justice.” 


What is still more unlucky for the gi- 
vernor, hia writing to the eaid com- 
missioners with all the authority he could de- 


pute to him, April 25, 1765, makes use of 
these very wore a What ck Jobn St, Clair 
says is co far true, that had the army been 
ready now, and retarded by delays wm matters. 
undertaken this 4 oo al ie sac 
thence arising would have jastly charge- 
able on this province; but I a mock ae 
taken, if they can within « month from thi« 
date. get their artillery so far as your road.” 

In the aame letter he also says, “Surely 
the floar will be delivered in time; or great 
blame may be laid with trath, at the door of 
the commissioners” Not the province; and, 
indeed, the flour was actually delivered m 
soon and so fast, that the general had not even 
provided storehouses and shelters sufficient to 
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secure it against the weather, to which great 
quantities of i ly exposed in Maryland ater 
“What ffl this peetoman (the ) 

b governer) 

‘was poetessed with, had beenagquestion The 
swe would not allow him to beve the 
spirit 
that if he had had enough of theepirit of eub- 


The loo penod of the governor’ 

ie ‘" 
was th very quintessenesof invective, In 
fine, gentlemen, said he, I must remind you, 
ta ina Sener you said you were 
a plain people thet hed no joy in diaputati 
But let your minutes be examined fr fifteen 
‘years past, not to go higher, aad in them will 
be found more ar Taore time and 
spent in frivolous controversies, more 
Teled abuses of your 
dutifulness to the crown, all the rest 
of his majesty’s colonies put together, 
while you continue in ach 8 temper of mind, 
I have vory dittle hopes of good, either for 
his majesty's service, or for the defence and 

of this imate country.” 

And im the reply of the assembly bis owa 
artillery was turned upon him as follows: 
«The sgifutes are printed, and in many hends, 
who may judge, on examining them, whether 
‘ny abuses of governors and undutifulness to 
the crown are to be found in them. Contro- 
versies indeed there are too many ; but as our 
aesemblies are yearly changing, while oar 
Proprietaries, during that term, have romain- 
ed the same, and have probably given their 
gevernore ‘the same instructions, we must 
leave others to guess from what root it is most 
Dkely that those controversies should continu- 
ally spring. Af to frivolous coutroversies, 
we never had eo many of themes since our 
present governor's adiinistration, and all 
raised by himself; and we may venture to 
say, thot during that one year, scarce yet ex- 
pired, there bave been more * 
abuses’ of this people, ead their representa- 
tives m assembly, then in all the years put 
togethar, since the settlement of the province. 

’s We are now to take onr leave of the go- 
vernot; and indeed, since he hopes no good 
from ua, nor we from him, ‘tis rapt tere 
be parted. our constituents disapprove 
our conduct, a few daye will give them an op- 
portunity of changing ua by a new election; 
and cor “ey ne, rere be as soon and as 
easily chen, ennsytvania would, we 
probend, deserve much less the character 
gives it, of an anfortanste country.” 

That, however, they might still continue 
to act on the same maxims, and continue to 
deserve the satne confidence, they proceeded 
to contribute all they could to the advance- 


‘government; he himself maintained, will 


3 
ment of the service; not only without the 
concurrence of the governor, but in spite of 


Us endeavours to render them odiout by all 
the mesns of prevention bia wit, his melice, 
or his power could help him to. In what 
manner, the following unanimous resolutions 
“That when spplication is made to this 
house by the governor, for something to be 





done at the request of another government, 
the letters and papers that are to be the found- 
ation of our proceedings on such epplieation, 
ought to be as they have boen by all preced: 
ing governors, laid before the house for their 
That eight afforded speak 
i a sight to the er, OF a 
few of the members, of papers recnaini in 
the governor's bands, cannot be 20 cto 


ry to the rest of the , nor even to the 
speaker, and such members, as if those papers 


ject to repeated tion discussion til! 
‘And they were thoroughly understood ; and all 


ly 
‘mistakes and misconceptions thror 
defect of attention, or of Gomer inane es « 


i Cetore them in his messages < 

cht the pape threinelrrd ty 

gages, without the pay erein referred to, 

are @ sufficient ion for the house ti 

upon, in an affair of moment, or that 

would be prudent or safe #0 to do, etther tor 
"That heogh the goveroor ib 

c e governor may possibly 
have obtained oars not to lay the secretary 
of state’s letters, in some cses, before the 
house, they humbly conceive and hope that 
letters from the neighbouring governments, 
‘in such cases as the present, cannot be includ~ 
ed in those orders. 
neighton hea. an. insinediste See nee to 

ighbouring colonies is requi us; to 
interrupt or prevent our deliberations, by re 
faeing us a sight of the request, is a proceed 
ing extremely improper and unseasonable. 

“ But a member of this house producing a 
letter to himself from the pag? Thomas 
‘Hutchinson, Faq. a person of great distinction 
and weight in the goverment of Massachii- 
setts-bay, and member of the council of that 
province, mentioning the application tothingo- 
‘vernment for provisions, and the necessity of 
an immediate supply ; and it appearing by 
the resolution fol some of oe a 
the carryi on the twenty- ‘Pret 
(en abebact of which is pebinieal Bein} to the 

, by the honourable Thomas Pownal. 
lientenant-governor of the Jerseys) that 

the army will be in want of blankets and oth 
clothing, suitable to the approaching season : 
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and this house being willing to affsed what 
assistance may be in their power, under their 
present unhappy circumstences of an exhaust- 
ed treasury, and a total refusal by the go 
vernor of their bills for raising money, re- 
«That « voluntary subscription of any sam 
i stam, not emcnediag tea thongand ponds, 
which shall be ped by any into the 
handa of Isaac Norris, Evan 

Fox, John Mifflin, Reese Meredith, and Sa- 
mucet Smith of the city of Philadelphia, 
tlemen, within two weeks after this date, to- 
“Tots or ether wares llog, te the topo 

cots, or other warm 7 to 

now at or near Crown-point, on the frontiers 
of New York, will be of service to the crown, 





and bie to the public, end the subscri- 
bers eught to be filly ‘reimbursed (with 
interest) by future assemblies, to whom it is 


accordingly by this house earnestly reoom- 
mended.” 

‘And this may be called the fishing mea- 
ire of this every way publicepirited irited assem- 
bly; the governor did mot choose to be in the 
way to receive their + and ao the 
rion and the controversy for thia time 


together, 
ito the hands of what number of readers, 
or roadere of what capacities: dnpestions, o 
principles, thia treatise shall fall, is out of 
calcalation the first, and decision the lest ; 
hi whatever the paraber pear be ot Lewerer 
ey may happen to be principled, disposed, 
or endowed, the majority as ieueed time, 
probably, exclaim, enoagt of this governor! 
or, enough of this author t 
Bat whichever should happen to be the 
ceotiag» fo wages Ruther; and yalence 
ceeding a stages er; end patience 
ugh to be required, to induce the reader to 
out to the end of so disagreeable a jour- 


ney. 

"Though foiled, disgraced, and silenced this 
anti-Penn, this undertaket to subvert the 
building Penn had raised, was far from quit- 
ting the lists, 

_ On the contrary, he lay in wait with impe- 
tience for a verificati his owa predictions 
concerning the danger of the frontier, and 
the miseries the inhabitants were to sustain 
‘when the enemy should break in upon them. 

‘When such should ‘become the 
on ail sides, 


case, when the fagitives 
be driven either by the enemy or their own 
fears, or both, towards the capital; when 
every week should furnish some new ; 
and rumour so practised upon credality, that 


every single feet should by the help of echoes ay. 








and re-echoes be maltiplied into twenty; when 
the panic should become , 
very distractions of the and their ince 


pacity to operate for themselves, should ren- This 
Jor dlem 


obnoxious to any impogitios what- 
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soever, then, he thought, and not altogether 
unjustly, their passions might be of service to 

in {hough their reason could not; and the 
event show, that, provided he might at- 
tain his ends, he be very indi it 
‘about the means. 

Factions he had found means to form, both 
in the city and the several counties; and 
tools and implements of all kinds, from the 
officious magistrate down to the’ prostitute 
writer, pering incendiary, and nyow- 
ed mu be wuseusmomnind ‘with, — 
press je an outrageous une of; a 
ery he bad raised ; and m minsatore the whole 
game of faction was here played by him with 
as little reserve, though not with ax mac 
success, as it is in greater affairs elsewhere. 

‘The current of elections, however, stil con- 





| tinued to set against him: those who hed the 


‘most interest at stake remained firm to the 
interest oftheir country ; and now nothing re- 
«mained but the dint of artifice and clamour, 
to compel tha to be subservient to his indi- 
rect; possible, whom he coald not de~ 
pie of their ‘country’s confidence and favour. 
‘This was the trac state of Pennsylvania, 
when the new assembly, com chiefly ut 
old members, took their seats, 

‘On the 14th of October the house met 1 
course, according to their constitution; but did 
not proceed to material, or at | I 
nary, business. The governor was nit 68 
sure of his crisis; ‘therefore, chove to feel 
their pulse first in manner following :—His 
secretary being in convermtion with the 
speaker of the assembly (the same who had 
served in that office for many years past,) tol. 
‘occasion to communicate two letters to lnm 

ing Indian affairs; and the Ker, 
ki 7 hate ey were not _ hid b- 
e secretary Te} e hat 
no such orders. The letters were of cours: 
returned; and the speaker made the house ac- 
quainted with this incident; adding, “that 
he thought the said ey comtines matters 
‘of great importance to ‘the pro- 
vince; butas be could act prosume tochargy 
is memory wit particulare, so as to Ia) 
the house for the foundstion oe 
their conduct, he could only mention the fact, 
and recommend it to the consideration of the 
‘The house hereapon deputed two 
members to inform the governor, “that ha.- 
ing gone through the usual business done at 
the Sixt aitting of an easombly, they were in- 
clined to adjourn, unless he had any thing ty 
pe een a 
ian affairs, mi ire their 
"And the seme merabers were farther 
directed to ecquaint hin with the time of 





g 


the their adjournment, in case the governor should 


in reply say, be had nothing t0 communicate, 
is concert upon one side, produced concert 
on the other. ‘The governor replied, aa hut 
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been foreseen, “that if he had had any busi- might have prevented the mischief that havo 
nem to lay before the house he have since 64.” A dose of venom apperently 
dove it before that time.” And being then and administered to poison the 
made acquainted with the proposed time af vince; if the governor might Fave been thers 
adjournment, which was till the first of De- saviour, and was not, for want of proper pow- 
cembar, he eaid—It was very well. ere, the assembly accured of having withheld 
‘The house, therefore, having first rerolved them, were to be considered es pablic ene~ 
tocontinuc the supplies by the former mies, To be treated as such could not but 
asvombly to the Indians on their frovtier, ad-; follow. ‘The populace are never so ripe for 
journed accordi ly having sat bot four daya, mischief es im times of most danger. A pre 
Fifteen dey oor is adjournment were aleo’ vincial dictator he wanted to be cons‘stuted ; 
suffered to , a8 if all danger and appre-. he thought this would be the surest way of 
hension were at au end. Bat then the govern-, carrying his point; and ifthe Pennsylvanians 
‘or being armed at al] points, summoned them! had taken ao frantic a turn, they would not 
to meet him, with all the circumstances of| have been the firet, who hke the flock in the 
alarm and terror bis imagination could farnish. ; fable, had, in a fit of despair, taken 2 wolf tr. 
lotelligence (probebly the same intelli-. their shepberd. 
ence contained in the two letters commani-. But to return: “ That the Deleware and 
cated by his secretary to the speaker) that a” Shawanese Indians had been gained over b; 
Be eheen handel, ag he wes inforools had. restoring them to their coont coetar 
n hu ea he was * restoring them to their country,” coneti 
indacmmators, And Oh 


jetites 





passed the Alleghany hills, and, having pene-| his next . orde 
Frated ax far af the Kittochtiny hilla'apthia | magaify his own merits, he farther euggest! 
bout eurhty mites of Philadelphia, were en That be bad sent ‘the same intelligence, 


ermped on the fusquobanna, wos the busi- both to the king's ministers, together with « 
ueys he had to unpart to them : and from his tepresentation of the defencclesu state of the 
voanner of ting it, he seemed more de- province, and to the neighbouring govern- 
{yghted than shocked with the recital. “This tocnts, that the latter might be at once pr: 
invasion,” snid he, “was whet we bed the pared todefend themselves and succour them . 
fteatest reaaon to believe Would be the con- that the P 
sequence of general Braddock’s defeat, and occasion, behaved themselves with uncomm + 
the retreat of the regular troop” Why did spirit and activity, he had given commiesi> » 
thoy retreat then from the actual seat of wart to such as were willing to take them, and (n- 
‘wag the wild country on the Ohio better worth couragerent to all to defend theincelves, jill 
defendmg than Peunsylvamat was any pro- the gpresamect was enabled to protect them ; 
acquisition of inore importance to the but they had complained much of want 
pablic than the preservation of wach & coun. of order and discipline, as wll ex oferms tod 
‘try! did not Very governor talk of the ammunition, and he was without power, 1a0- 
plenty of the province and its defenceless fn Dameron them into euch regular 
‘tate, from time to time, almost in the atyle bodies, asthe exigency required, &c, ; that the 
of mvatation, as af He meant to bespeak the of the enemy could only be cv. xectur= 
very event he was now expatiating upon! ed their motions and numbers: and that 
‘and 23 nut he more té be upbraided for suffer- from those and the known circumstances of 
img those troops to be recalled, if he did no the proviner, it was reasonable to apprehend, 
more, without making the strongest remon- they had ecrnething wore m view, than bare- 
strances agninst it, than the aesembly who ly cutting off and destroying some of the fron- 
hesought their protection; and if it should tier ements.” And fer a conclumon hv 
appear froin his whole conduct, that he de- summed up his lords the proprietaries’ w.lt 
eimd nothing more ardently than that such an and re as followa: 
event should heppea; and that his principal,“ Hie majesty and the proprietaries having 
endeavour was, to improve it when it did hap- | committed the People of this province to my 
pen to proprietary purposes, at the expense | charge aml care, { have done, and still ehalt 
of the fortanea, Iibertiza, ‘and hyes of the in-| very readily do, every thing in my power to 
habitants, with what abhorrence must we re- j fulfil thet im; it trust: and to that end, 1 
oct on the pains taken in thia toag-} think at my ty to sll apse you to grant 
zravate the calamutous state of the province, | euch sapplies of money 2a his majesty’s ser- 
und to place it to the account of these, who} vice, at this important and dangerous crisis, 
had in a most signal manner deserved the ' may require. and to prepare a hill for extabbsh- 
‘hanks not only of the Pennsylvanians, but ing e reguler militia, exempting much as are 
aleo ofall the friends and loversof liberty and conscientiously scrupulonaof bearing arma, it 
virtue distributed through the Britiah empire? being inpossitle, without such a law. though 
“Had my hands been sufficiently strength- large sums of money should be raised, to pre- 
‘ened (s0 he proceeded) I ehould have put this vent confusion and disorder, or conduct mat- 
provinee into such a posture of defence, ae ters with any degrec of regularity. 
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“ As the enemy are now laying waste the} ‘The assembly received all with composure; 
country, and btering the inbebitants, | and resolved to give all the antisfaction they 
Ncorery ore cotion to infare gous gover they atteded et; and fo ako of 

upon ‘occasion to i j and to take 
that Faia ready and willing to consent Yo | fhe panic which prevailed in the provincr, 
Jaw for emitting any sum in paper-money the | undertook to rectify the intelligence he had 
Proseat service may requir, if funds aro oe-| given, which could not bot conribute great 
tablished for sinking the eame in five years; | ly to the increase of it. In their reply to that 
bat £ cangot think it consistent either with part of his speech, far instance they told him, 
the powers of my commission, or the duty I “they could not find by the letters and pa- 
owe the crown, to pest any bile of the mime ere, he had been pleased to lay before them, 
or 8 like tenor of Thave heretofore re- that any such number of French and Indians 
i on any part af the river Sus- 
ime i 2.” —What they admitted was, that 
satet Know front What has pased between me} beck settlers were prety alarmed and 
and the late assembly, the information I terrified ; that crueltics been comnutted 
now give you, it is not in my power tocon- on the. inhabitants by the Delaware and 
sent fo; and I earnestly recommend it toyou Shawanese Indians, principally within the 
to afford in time that essistance which lands purchased by the proprietarics at Al- 
bleeding coustry stands so much in of” bany but the year before; that, perhaps there 

So that in case they would not wave their might be a fewof the French Mohawks among 
privileges in the manner prescribed, and pro- ¥ but this was not very clear; and that 
tect the i estate gratia, their country these were to be followed, as several of the 
might to death if it would; for they accounte mid, by a number of Indians 
were nof to be permitted to make uaeof their and French from fort Du Queme, with a de- 
own monay their own way, to sure it sign of dividing themselves into parties, in 

One act of parliament* there is, end one order to fall on the back settlements of Penu- 
only, whieh not only admits, thet governors eylvania and Virginia; and that the Indians 
and 
vide 
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jernors may ebuse their power still inclined to preserve their alliance with 
oppress the ‘ubject, bat alo affbote to pro- i seamed on the other band, ax 
the punishment of such oppressora. terrified, lest provoked with there hoe 

i English generally should reven; 
rarities 20 committed by the 
great care and judg- 
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AA 
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But then the word oppression is left 
and indefinite, that no subj 
derive any benefit from it, Ofall 
species ‘oppression, that, now eir opinion requisite, in con- 
is man upon a whole province, was ian affairs at that critical con- 
the most grievous; and asit required no: jonctare ; that as the Six Nations were in 
mon share of firmness to withstand it, ao it re- alliance with the crown of Great Britain, and 
i }numbers of them then acting with great fide- 
fight ob- lity and bravery under Jobnaon, it 
vinte all the misconstructions snd misrepre- seemed absolutely necessary on their part to 
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contonting for what oagbt in juetice to be interstowaand treaties, which they (ihe Penn 
, pretending to pray, that the sylvaniane) bad oo repeatedly and very lately 
ase would not keep i ix united N 


with the governor, nor by reeson of their re- tions, both befare and after the defection of 
ligious scraples longer neglect the defence of pert of the Shawanere, for whom they had 

i Tequiring to have arma particularly int their good offices, in 
“And others expressing procuring the Ii ny, oo ending ‘bows * 
pursued consistent W4R their peaceable prin- od, much to their satisfaction ? ns aleo, whe- 
ciples, and that ould continue humbly ther he had eny knowledge of the inclination. 
to confide in the ion of that Almighty of the said Six Nations, or what part they had 
Power, which had hitherto been as walls and | taken in relation to this eruel incursion, of 
bulwarks round about them. | the Delaware and Shawanese! they farther 

© 12 & 380f Will THE cap Te idesired him to Isy before them the Indian 
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treaty held at Philadelphia in the September 
precoding ; and declared themselves dispus- 
od and resolved to do every thmg m their 
power, if st ehonld appear they had eustain- 
ed uny injury at their band, to un their 
affections, rather than by any neglect or re- 
fiasal of that justice which was due both to 
them ant el] the:r Indian allies, entad upon 
themerives and thew postenty the calanntes 
ofa cruel Indhan war, of which they appre- 
hended there would otherwise be ‘too 
much danger.” 

And the Rovernor, the same afternoon, 
vending down another message, unportng, 
"that the enemy lind fallen upon the settle 
ments at w pluce called the Great Cove, and 
shughtered or made prisoners such of the in- 
habitants as conld not make thew escape; 
thit those a louung werv quitting thew habi- 
titi and retreating anward; aud that he 
niet therefore iat carnestly preva them to 


oT 


concern about any other considerst.cr, what- 
Boever. 

‘Whether the propritarice ought to!- turd 
or not he woukd no Jonzer dispute. “It we 
pufficient for him, be eaxd, that thry ind given 
tum no power in that cave; be reraee +6 
them with having sat <1 days. 1nd imetead cf 
strenthenng his hands in tut anter el, with 
having sent Juma mees.ge, forregann,s the 
affections of the Indians tuen emp e (dn 
laymg waste the country, aud butelier i.c the 
e] But then he choce to for ert 
entirely their apphieatien to ham at ther frst 
aatting, for such intell.gence as they anugt* 
then have proceeded to business upon. and 
Ins eapress declaration, when they propsed 
an adjournment to han, “thet he Lad no be 
since, by impart to then.” He, nevertuelers, 
added, “ that. upon the repeated arceunts le 
had received of the mwerable -utuatinn cf the 
back countres, bie council bad unanunon!y 


strengthen his han ls and enable him specdily | advwed hum to repair thither ham« If. to prt 


to draw forth the foreea of the 
any delay inight be 
fatal consequences ;" they took the same m- 
to unmediate consideration. and granted Ht} 

thonsind pounds to the king's use, to be struc] 

am bills of credit, and sunk by a taa of ~x 
pence per pouud, and ten slullmgs per head, 
yearly, for four years. laid on all the est ites, 


province, as 





ttended with the most} lad 


th in the best order possible ; and that he 

declined it, that he nught first 
Inow what they had to on thts orra- 
sion; but that having now received a bill 

‘them, which they well knew he cn ild 
Not gave lus consent to, he despaired +t their 
doing any thing, 20 should xnmediatel; ~et 
off for the back counties; that +f the pec ple 


real and personal. and taxables within the there had not al) the assistance ther present 
province, and on the fyurth day afterwards | dittresses made necessery. 11 would not he 
Ment it np {0 the yovernor for his assent, who, ' for want of mclmation mbm, bit of pon er 5 
indst unwarrantably aud cruelly took advan: | that he chould take a qoorum ot th coun) 
tage of the terrors which had seized upon the , with hum: and tait, in care they should Lave 
Frovines, and which he himself had helped to , any bills to propose that were cc netstent with, 
se cutnulate, to reyect st immediately ; urging, | the dues of hir station, and the just relia. 
thit 1 was ot the same hind with one he had | of government, he should readily give hit con- 
fo nwrly refused Ins assent to. And that st sent to them whenever thes were brought t 
Was not © onsistent eather with his duty of his, him.” 
srity. to ercved, m matters of government,’ The menace uf mimedrately ectting «ff tor 
th pawer-of Li commission, much Jess todo the back counties, war also another p ere of 
whit hin commision ey ly prulubited.” practice un the fenre of the ascembly. tut 
So that his own safety with regard to his bund , whatever effect at had without doore. it docs 
‘ond his commnnsion ‘ere put into the ecale | not eppear to have had much witlun. on the 
ayant the afety of the province; and hie. contrary, the aseinbly deputed two of their 
duty to the proprietaries agormst hus duty te members, to know his determinate re~ohution, 
the king and the pablic; wlich shows, in one | “whether be would or would not piss the 
word, that the whole bias of such government ; bill?” avi in the latter case, “to desire hurn 
1s eccentrical and unnatural. to returnit to the house.” This message wax 
His first duty wae to concur with the a-| verbal: and he evaded @ present reply by 





sembly in whatever was necesrary tor 
good und happy government of the province ; 
the neecssity of the grant in question, even 
for the prescrvation of the province, had been 
the burden of every one of hia speeches and 
messages. So pressing was the extremity, 90 
unminent the danger, so ternfying the con- 
fusion, that the least delay on the ade of the 
assembly bad been represented as productive 
of the moat fatal consequences; and yet the 
umoallest proprictary conaideration could in- 
duce the governor to act as if he did not be- 
eve one word he had said, or bad the least 
Vou ,...N 9 


the saying, that sf the howee would end him # 


messaze mp writing on that head. be would 
return them an answer; adding, “that he 
should not return the ead bill.” 

A wnitten meamge wat hereupon taken 
anto consideration ; but before it could be 
perfected, another from the governor war 
brought down by the secretary, importing, 
that the Indians iy mg upon the Suequelian- 
na, amoanting in all to about three hundred 
fightmg men, had applied to im, to pat the 
hatchet into their bands in conyuncttoa with 
the provinenal forces, and to be with 


8 


arms, ammumtwn, provisions, and strong 
houses, for the protection of their old men, 
women, and children; that they had demred 
an exphedt answer without further delay, that 
they might cither prepare to act with the 
province, or provide for their own security ; 
aat they had assured him this would be 
last application they should make; and 
ty case rt did not succeed, they should 
l-we them aa an infatuated people to the 
terey of their enemies; that he could not 
but look up%n this as one of the most i 

‘aut matters that ever came under their consi- 
(eration; aa rt could nut be supposed these 
Indiana woukl expose themselves to the fory 
of an enemy 80 superior to themselves, unless 
they were vigorously supported ; ends a re- 
fusal would unavoidably throw them into the 
arms of the French; that how fatal this must 
ptove to the iniabitants of Hennsylvania and 
all th English colonies, they could not be ig- 
norant; that he was ready and desirous to 
any thing conaistent with his duty to the 
crown for the protection and assistance, as 
Sie cae oe Rieme 

ybants; and that upon important 

fair, and at the pressing instance of these In- 















dians, he had pat off his journey to the back od 


wottlements, although he conceived his pre- 
youn? arongt theme that time to be extreme- 





Ty 4 veaary.” 
‘Tins the defeat of one expedient made way 
fo the tral of another ; and what the govern 


on’s set-off could not effect, was to be re-at- 
tempted by this put-off 
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diness todo them justice, before hostilities 
were returned, and the breach grown wider; 
that for their better information, and without 
intending: the Manet offence to the governor, 
they bad applied for the last treaty ; ihat their 
monage this effect was sent upon the se- 
cond day after their entering upon business; 
and that the governor had not till then vouch- 
safed them an answer.” Coming then tothe 
bill, “ They suggested an apprehension, that 
the governor’s mimediate refusal of it, because 
‘it was of the aame kind with one he had be- 
fore refured, arose from kus not haying allow- 
ed himself time to consider of it;” adding. 
“that indeed all bills fur raiwnz money were 
80 far of the same kind; but this differed 
greatly, from every former bill which had 

offered him ; that af a arvendment ( (ot 
any consravence wiueh he had proposed te 
the last bill he bad refisod, save: ia ir totally 
exempting the proprictary estate. hnd Fecn an- 
futtol in this; thal beiméas desirous as the co- 
yernor to avoid any dispute on that head, they 
bad even so framed the bill, ax to subnut st en= 
tirely to his majesty’s rvyal detrrumnation, 
whether that estate had or had not a right to 
such exemption ;: that so much time warallow- 
‘the bill, that the king’s pleasure might 
powubly be known even betore the first asaees. 
ment: that it was farther provided, that u ut 
any tune during the continuance of thie act, the 
crown should declare the eaid estate excmpt 
us aforesaid, in such case the tax, though 
assessed, ehould not be levied, or if levied 
ehould be refunded, and replaced by an acdi- 





‘ie assembly, however, were equally proof tional tax an the province; that they could 
against both; and having adjusted a separate not conceive apy thing more fair and rea- 


answer to each, sent them up the next day, 
November 11, by the exme mewsenera. 


sonable than ths, or that the governor 
would or could start any objection tw it: since 


In the first’ they signified, “that they had the words* in his commission, which he was 
come together with the sincerest dispnsition Pleased to suppose contained an expresa pro- 
to avoid, if posmblo, all disputes whatsoever hibition of his passing such a bill, did not ag- 
with the governor; that they wore deeply pear fo them to have any euch nycaning ; that 
affected with the distresses of the frontier | if it was onc of the just nehts of government, 
country, and determ‘ned to do every thing that the proprictary estate should not be tax- 
that could bo expected of them for the pablic ed for the conmnon defence of all estates in 
safety; tbat they had immediately voted a the province, those just rights were well 
large «um for the king’s service, and provid- understood in England, the proprietaries 
edu fund for sinking the whole within five were on the spot to plead their own cauee, 
years, as recommended by the governor; that or if as remote as they (the assembly) were, 
‘aa the colony had been founded on maxims might mifely cnafide in his majesty’s known 
of peace, as they had so long maintained an wisdom and justice; that the equity of their 
uninterrupted “Fiendohip with the natives, being taxed, had appeared wo plain oven t 
and as the French had already gained the De- their best friends there, that they had enter- 
Inwares* and Shawanese to their interest, ed into ® voluntary subscription to pay their 
they thought it was but natural for them to supposed quota for them, m full arsurance, 
inguire what cause of complaint had beenad- 
ministered to them, and to expreas their rea- snail extend, 0 druedl toertead, to give Fou, 

‘apy power or authority to do, perform, act, muffer, at 
fvanie, and pub- quieece in, crronsent or agree Wilo, by act, matter o 
ury inte thecause thing whatever, by means or reason Whereuf, we, O1 
dl Sxaryanere I SLURRY OF we or te bearn of us OF cater of ua, maybe 
dad Uosospen toes that, ar eatber af ofr oF tbex soyalnen, obec 
bby the properties, estate, raght, tlle or interest, of, 1m oF to, the 
‘said provapes or counties, or any part of them.” 








+ Provided at that nothsg herem enntamed, 









*A let was written » 
lushod tn London, ented, 
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that if they bad been present, would 
Inve done ibe same themectaea, would 
repay what ahould be so ailvanced for them ; 
that if the proprictanes had any of this zeal 
for the service about them, thia bill, if pasaed, 
‘would rve them a happy opportunity of m.- 
miesting it, by becoming sohettors to the 
Ang forlus approhition. and refusing to pet 
twn for an ¢xemption; and that since the 
right uf exemption contended for on therr be- 
half, could never be settled between the 
sornor and aseombly, the bill transferred the 
+ Ute thither where oaly rt could be decided.” 
"Lue residue of this pres Contains so fall, 
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heavy expenses in cultivating and mantainm, 
frrendehip with the Indiana, though thoy reas 
euch immense advantages by that frientship, 
but that they now, by their lieutenant, refi 
‘© contribute any part towards resi¢ting an 
invasion of the Amg’e colony commuttea to 
their care; or to submit the:r claim of ex- 
emption to the decision of their sovereign. 
“In fine, we have the most seusible con- 
cern for the poor distressed inhubitants of the 
frontiers, We have taken every step in our 
Power, consistent with the just rights of the 
freien of Penn-yltanw, for their rebef and 
‘we have reason te believe, thet m the um at 


st noble, and do affecting a recapitulation of of their distresees they themseltesdo not wish 
+19 whote dispute, an] sets the & Ifish conduct! us to go farther. ‘Those who would gre up 
f the proprietaries and their depaty in so) essential Liberty, to purchase a hitle tempo- 
cwar a hight, that Isave must be taken to in-| rary safety. deserve eather Liberty nur safer 
ert it verbatim, ty.” Such ns were melined to defend them 
Our a-seinhlies have of late hed bo many ! selyea, but unable to purchase arras und am- 
staaly bills, an lof such different kinds, re-| munition, have, a+ we are informed. been sup 
rete, on various pretences: som for not | pled with both, es far as arms could be 
eo mlying with a'notete orcasiumil iustruc-! cured, out of momes given by the snst assem 
T ms ‘thou rh other acts exactly of the carne | i fur the king's use: and the large supp! 
env hud been past sire Lhose instroctons, of money offered by ting Lall, murit enable 
vel ree sel the rayal asyent.) sone for be-| the governor todo very thing clse thet should 
sng miconsietent with the wipo-sd spirt of' be judged necessary for tar furdu ¢ socurty, 
an-act of garhament, when the act well dad | of be shall think fit to accept st. Whether 
ant any wey affeet us, deing mide express! he could, as he supposes, “sf ins honis bad 
ly for ott, ¢ colonies; some for being. as thr | becn property strengthened, have put the pro- 
govern i wis pleased tu 13." unextraordi- | piace ante mx h x posture af defence: 
“uy ture, without mw’ oa. es wherein have present {1 :¢ present miechie! 
thate traor aarynaturrem * — indothers| ta us uncertam ; since late eapertenes 1y.0" 
wor disrarecang with new-tecosete! anca - rezhbourmg colony of Viren 2 (wart tag 
1 ty6, ain! orce | con-*ractions of a clan in every ausantaze for that purpose that could 
tne propr Liry com mission, that we arenow be dewired) ehows clearly. that iti. next to 
really at a toss ty devine want bill can poste impeuble to guard cfibctually on exteried. 
+s Diss The proprictary mstractions ate | frontier, settled by scattered single ‘h ules 
serrets tous; and we muy spend much tune, ! at tweor three males distance, 60 us to sccure 
ihe public money. in preparing | then from the rvdious sticks of einall pare 
amie bills for supply, which. after all.‘ ties of skulking murderere. but thus toncb as 
4 ts, f192 tine instructions, prove abortive. certayn, that by refusing our billy from time 
4 Nears thus to b> driven from bell to bill, to te. by which great sums were rcasona- 
‘hovat one solid reasmnaffande] us; andean bly affered, he has reveeted all the stenzth 
+ say ioues for the king's sorciee, and res | that money conld afford ham: and af his 
* or security of our comitry, till we fortu-| bands are still weak or unable, he ought only 
ti ty hut on ths only bill the goxernor is al-' to hilamne hisn-elf, or those who have t.ec them 


























wy 1 Ly pasa, or till we consent to mike euch 
1s fhe cuvernar or proprictaries direct us tr 
mike, we see little us of asembhes im this 
seticnlar, sad think we might ag well leave 

te tie sovernor or proprictartes to make for 
«want sapply laws they please, and save 

arelses and the country the expense and 
4ll debates and ali reasanings are 
re proprietary instructions, Just or 
sayit t. right of wrong, mast myiolably be 
caer We have only to find out, if we 

a, whit they ere, an? then eubmit and 
.oey —But surely the propnictanes' conduct, 
whether, as fathers of their country, or sub- 
Jeetsto ther king, must appear extraordmary, 
‘when it 1s considered that they have not only 
formally refused to bear any patt of our yearly 








“If the quvernor proceeds un lus jouri.ey, 
and tekes a qnorum of his counet! with him, 
we hope, since he retains our bill, that it wall 
be seriously and duly considered by them, 
and that the stme regard for the public wel- 
fare which induced them unammou-ly to od- 
‘nse his untended jonrney. will mduce them 
as unanimously to advise his assent We 
agree, therefore, to tus keeping the tll. ear- 
nestly requesting he would reconsder it at- 
tentrvely ; and shall be ready at any time to 
mnect hum for the purpose of enacting it mtoa 
law.” 
There is not m any volume, the cred 
exc La to 2 
Ter wath the seaetston of foemeny Gan 
this, “those who would give up essential 
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Inberty, to purenase t ttle temporary safety their reprexntatives rather than to petition, 
desersc neither liberty nor sifety." nor cou'd and whereas the Kentish petition hurubly i 
4 lesen of riore utility have been lad atthat plored these came with a positive and im 
emeis before the Pe ansvivamans ‘pudiite demand 

And a> to the other meswage of the assen The miyor of Phil ide Iphut took the lead in 

Dly, wh ch was sent up together with thr, ut! ths turbulent transaction, and found one han 
was so solid and cuncise that st wall not bear , dred and thirty-three ineunss crates to falluw 

n_ bndgment bun, under the nine of several of the princy 

May 1 please the Governor, pal mbabitant~ of thit orty 
We have co mderid the zovernor’s mee —- To the weembly it was presented, the very 

sage of yesterday relating to the apphicaticn! day after the two mesgis, just rected, 
and prevsiny instinces of the Indiau~ und are | were left with Uc governor ‘ atatime when 
glad tu find that he is xt length prevailed on|a bold and berbucus (nem has advanced 
to declin huncelt ready and destrom to do, within about one 11 idred mules of ths inc 
any tE ng, consistent with bis daty to the ' tropohs, (the governcr hid sad exgbty | carey 
crown ‘ta the protecucn and assistance 1 mg murder and dew )iti_n alcng with ther , 
well of our al!cs, a> of the mbhabt ots ot (eas pompons!y it bran) “6 should thm 
this province in cna! We never hie |oarelves qretily want &« it we dd not 
and we hope never sill, dese him to do| thus pubhc ly yor: o1r nar se> to the number of 
apy thing ticonsistent with that uty TI “those who are requesting yeu to pass (law it 
hag it now mh» power to do what he may order to put the prevmee 11to2 posture of de 
think the cx gence requir s, for the service! fence.” dc 
of the crawn the protection of om allics, ard = A militia y awa the mesure they atter 
of the mhabituat. of the province Apcap- wards contend for, and to show Jen me 
tumgeneral, hie has, by the royal charter differ from thervselycs acccrding to (incum 
full authority to rai-e mn and the bill now stances and situations the gc vem nt-loc 
vhs hands grantiny aicy thousand pounds |teme hire wae ‘thi th pryer nd natural 
will enalle him to pry the evpenses We ; force cf every country wus tens tL with 
grant the money cheerful) trouzh the tar! out which nc government couldes + itsi tit 
to unk st wilt be 1 heavy one and we hope sf that no sums of n rey bee er orcit 
the bill wall ree ive hus assent immediately — contd ans ver the purposes of define w thout 

‘With bot 1 a bill was sent up for supply- suchali de 
ang the weste-n and northern Ia hans 4 Amdat san the wv words hey had 
aml alin s of Great Beitam, with goodsatmore the teryeuty t enfrce the ry at 
cay ra*es, supporting au azent, cr agents Wenspe w sillalua tf emibid to 
among ‘hem, and preven? ng tbuses im the, preserve thit respec teva yt ch we werd 
Indian ride, to which i> governor > asseut! wallingly pas tn thom. sho ar the futhful 
was desired | representatiy csof the fret men of th RS vin 

The .cvernor~ imwer as “that he But on the present occaton soo will f give 
would take thr same ito consideration, aid us gentlemen if we actme ch ureters sine 
give it all the de nate: in his pover™ Bur thing ingher than thit cf hunble sutor. 
what ter he wis okawd to stv, both hrm praying for the defence of car is¥s vid pro 
head and his heart were at this time talen perhes, aoa riittter of orace unl fixeur on 
up win other purpoes how just in them jour side, yeu will peru uy om Tet po 
yelves how agreeable te his com nision, ind + tive and un ediate ¢cmainiof at wanridter 
how salutary to the province, the sequel will { ot perfect nd unalienable rpht on our own 





moot properly explain | Patt, both by the Jaws of God aad mir 
In the cause of th 511g and manifold con As also again afterwards 
trovcrsy, the procee tmg~ of paament had Upon the whole, zertiomen wr must be 


been firquently reforredto and the mghtsof permitted to repeat ourdemand, thu sa will 
the house of commons 4» frequently urged by immedietcly frame and offer a law for the Ac 
‘way of sanction for the claims of theassembly ' fince of the province: m such a manner us tlic 
And now the proprirtary-party or governor's present aigency requires The time do 
men, (for wherever thete 15 infinence, there not permit many hands to be put fo this re 
such creatures will alwavs be found) bemg presentation but if numbers we necessary 
desirous algo tn their turn, toavail themselves we trast we shill neither want a suffiient 
of the = roading, had recourse it may be pre- number of hands no. hrarts to ~upport and 
sumed to the famous Kentuh petition m the second us tl} we finally obtain euch 2 reason 
‘year 1701, as a proper precedent for them to able demand” 
proceed won, in hectoring the asembhy into. Tos committer it we referred tepether 
such measures ae they could not be prevailed | with the addres from curtain of the peopk 
upon to aug by any other means jealled quikers, (recommending px aceable 
‘Willing, however, to give ther copy the! measures, and insmusting that otherwix 
aur of an origmal, thev chooe to represent to many as well as themselves would be under a 
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necessity {osu Pr rather than to pay) and that 
succrmin unuecessiry disputes with the go 
vernor a co iting sundsy matters of amex 
voor | airy nature fot con ndcration, and in 
tiemaut th hms plyod the goveroor 
wth me sa.¢ ifr mes 1re, concermng the 
od! for reg dates’ t ear dnuian trade, ind that 

rt. upp) Bit partes apparently 
want Ttigun tine It wasegually danger 
ane for tic” ubly to provoke or parley with 
tmu'ttule, ani nothmy but now matter 
fron the ft ifter coal] ave the governor any 
dew tyantioe mer th m 


Ths sn + to tic wmembly on the 14th of the governors pr 


Nosember wa * Phat he tad aren the bill 
> ating tthe Indian trade to hus clerk to trin- 


10L 


‘What the doctrine was, established in the 
province, conceraing suspending cliuses, 1% 
alrcady before the reader, and Consequently 
the inference 1n ewe the asembly had been 
weah cnough to swallow the bait thos hun, 
out fur them —But they were neither te br 60 
amuced by hin, nor ‘o terrified by hue lnc 
without as ether to forego the uc cf 
their inderstanding., or to act with the reve 
open as if thcv had no eyes at all 

‘Havmg, therefore, suffierently canvas-ca 
the matter they first resolved, that they 01 1d 
adhere to their bi without admmtimy iny c* 
cd ainendments “inc 
then, toinake hom sensible th at t1 cy also hac 
some ittiller, to ply, ee well av de they su 


«ribe td that ist) the othor * He wa~ ther revolved * Thit m case the cove rer 
unr corid an_ itwcrding to the request should persist in refuung hi assent to tte + 
the hous nl when he came to any re till, wich was «0 just md eautatle 4 
solution Loom it #1 house rargnt cxpert hiv; nature and sp absolutely neces ary at he 


‘malin ser Yat did not know when that time for the welfire of tue British = t reste 
wuld b Amertca after Fe stouid reee ¢ the aver 
Volar sith Wh tat ty say, after! cf the house to hi aessage then un creche 


Yaineb arin yu ho d by anv her mee tdervtin they would mike ther apyealt + 
se, tot dasa tr litter with a paper cf throne by remonstrance lumbly br eeen tg 
vole a at walt aga tre ditt reat his myosty to cquse ther pe entgneri¢ to 
tonomaitr mt ot x fiom but alto be removed, or take ~uch other mews 5 as 
ro. vy otwirad 2 hasing might prevent the fatsl ec iseqien 8 }icly 
mu ett tat ews pot nth r to cosne trom h « conduct 

ty » cit pr ouchabil end — Php yote was unanimog. al tiey ur 

1 why toit'l res ther took notice in their r inutes cf cme dis 
VU led tegen Les he satisfaction expressed atan hi diaity aty tel 
Pas > toa rom the the veiw J7 by one cr the cme of th 
nso whith how a Lwasta | Shawanese apa sone prorusemi e¢% bis cr 
. 1c ct ian ct ble for the betalfc the » opnetar es, which md 10 

wha ¢ dlat pra ak sive been complied with S 
ttt om ase on tmir ft whe. mcrontheother fan? atdowr 
ant a Ginsizget tonto reap ti seer ary vith mtell zenceofs of! rms 
rhodetr ueect Uo this was crecerm tt dty tleIndiane-tup' cecal 
vossateosnnath hed whcalel amfpond no ead ani wmtten 1 sage 


y 
uw 
un 


«oe 
ina 


Shorea tae ¢ tite was ertirels oy impr rt co aber Tc the supph bil Te bid re 
a 2 ot oprcope amt pasy rater bill tury ' thet my me xy coud te 2 sedin 

14 th sadetat woot he taeda vruce ttd'th nest Tanuary  pefore wbict 
TES 1 1 ook aw tr evervonercatite De eertest pa cfthe pro tact mig! be Jad 


mA nt ty as anne chosen by tt pe ph waste mad the pre ple destroyed or driver fot 1 


br b can sot rea Cyto ally ch em dy {te 


ae La4th on abl, ind ao named it 


n>taton~ thence proccedi! to de 
nonl 2 ntielntc supply ofmeney andcon 


t obit toether with 2 asxné ig ce [el rded with 1 agmfication that snould they 


ay a 

Tustin tes approbation Al wes 

> owithis t # mat bon thet note ng 

at ea amplier nspsenee an his majesty 6 

> In sanly2 tice that he would dieapprove 

ti wis wroay and Js own riost sinecte 
111 eater ne of do te cvery thing m bee 

awe £ the tod and security of the people 

commited ty Liseue could have mdi ccd kam 
ty pas alexi any sh pe for taxing the sat 
state, ind . predec sion, that tf they were 
qwally since: ul equully afi cted with the 


waco Mt not tale ob et telat her ¢ abe nn to raive mones 


on the present o¢ 
© ‘on tly founded on the act of parliament 
fet pansl nz mutiny ax desertion would b 

abvoiutels necesiry fir the government of 
them, wher “ot jomed with his mmests‘s 10 

galar trop * 

‘This 4as no soner reid than the hot se a 
yisted their an-wer to his former 1:fsage 
mwhch* ney mamtuned the n-upriety o” 
their bill in point cf mode as wei) 18 matter 
‘that cont stiomd om alteranuve clatses were 
fir from omme unprece tented that tre act 


« strestes ind mise riesof ther bleedmg coun , was 50 constructed as to p complete either 
ty, they could haven» olyection to this me-{way thf, on ‘he contrary in pur ming the 


wl of affording mmednate succoor and re 
ef 
* 


other method recommended, of pasung tno 
billsdemetncally contradictory to each ather, 
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in the game breath, they might be justly ments reasonable one. Lastly, they made 
charged with doing what would benot only un- it their request, that since, at such a time a4 


ihat, disputes and contentions between differ- 
bly secure the end aimed at by the governor, ent parta of the government could not but be 
to wit, exempting the proprietaries from tax- extremely presudicial both to the Iang's ser- 
ation; that as to the expedient of assesing vice and the welfare of the country, they 
the proorictary estate by commissioners in- might be thenceforth laid aside; and that the 
stead of assessors, they did not see the neces- governor, by passing this justand equitable Lill, 
sity of it; that the lords of parlinment had, in would Jay the foundation of such an agr- 
the year 1622, proposed a like amendment to! ment as might conduce to the gencra! bene- 
a money-bill, but finding it could not he car- ' fit of all concerned, and prevent the necessity 
ried, had dropped it then, and never revived it they should otherwise be under, of muking on 


(iiecedented and abeurd, but what would infal- 


stnce; that 1t was one of the most yaluable 
rights of British subjects to Lave their mo- 
ney-bills accepted without amendment, a 
right not to be yiven un withont destroying 
the constitution, and incurring greater and 
snore lusting muehiefs than the grant of mio 
avy cw prevent; that of the twenty amend- 
ments offered by the governor to the fifty 
thousa1] pounds bill of the last assembly. the 





immediate application and complaint aguint 
hia to their sovercign.” 

‘They accompanied this message with cer- 
tain extracts from the journals of parliament, 
concermng the clniros of the lords and the 
perseverance of the commons 1n rejecting 
them; they also, in a separate invesage, ap- 
phed for mformation concerning the Shawa- 
neze affair before-mnentioned : and in a farther 


present arizmbly hed admitted every one af message they apprized him, “Phut their trea- 
thera that was of any consequence into the | sury was quite exhuustod by the heavy cx- 
present bill, merely for the sake of evo:ding | penre lately incurred, end that they knew of 
al] despte, oxcept that of excmpting ‘the pro- | no way of raising ina bo expeditiously us 
prietary estate; and even that had been su| that Proposed by the bill then before the’ eo 
modified as they imogined no objection could | vernor.” After which they eubyumed the tale 
remain : thst they found, however, in this iu- | lowing expressions, “ It is trus, the mercy ule 
stauce, how endiess it was to admit such | tended to be strack. may not be cnrrcnt bes 
changes: yeeing the governor now wanted fore the Ahity-firt of December; bnt ox that, 
to aiaend his own amendmente, to his is not more than six weeks, there is nw doub 

own additions, and alter his own alterations; ) but that labour, cervice, and any thing els 
>a thot, though they should now accede to| that nuney can purchrar among us. may be 











these, they cou'd not be sure of Leing ever 
the nearer to a conclusion ; that, as the pass 
ig the proposed separate bill was equally in- 
consistent. with the governor's construction 
of the 
which he seemed now to have got over; so 
they hype he would not, for the sake of a 
inete opinion. concerning mode and propriety, 
any longer refitse a bil! of so great i:mport- 
ance to his maesty's service, and even the 
proprietary extate, some daily to ruin, ax well 
as the relief of the province: and that the 
same inolicit confidenr in his majesty’s gond- 
nes, which induced him to pass such a bill 
an any shave, might ale» encourage him to 
belie». thar any little unpropriety, if any 
there wax, would be graciously passed over; 
that, if there could be any doubts, which was 





tnost cffcted with the tseries of the pro- ul 


vince ; they, who were most of them natives 
of it, and who had all of them their estates 
there, or he, a stranger among them; a con- 
sideration of the many Iills they had offered 
in vain for its rolief. and their earnest endea- 
vonrs ta give such ¢ sums to that end, 
would solve them all; and that. upon the 
whole, the house adhered to their bill without 
amendments; because it wes a money-bill; 
because the whule sum was granted to the 
crown, and ty be paid out of the pockets of the 
subject; and because it was in their judg- 


‘bstory clause in his commission, hope, 


had on credir tor s short a tune, if the bili 
parses ; and in consideration uf the necessity 
of affording timely aseistunce tu the distresscr: 
inhabitants in the back counties, we since Ply 
» and once ore earnestly entrent, thes 
the governor will uv longer rfare or delay 
his assent to it." 

At this time the house had a maliva Iii 
under their consideration, fraraed in compli- 
ance with therrynest of eundey p tition thy 
had received, setting forth, + that the poti 











Htioners were very willing ‘to defend then. 


selves and country, and desrow of bring 
forined into regular bodies for that parpas, 
under proper officers, with leval authorty " 
the bill therefore waa, as the tille expresseu, 
“for the better ordering and reaulumu such as 
are willing and desirous of beuyg umted fur 
itary purposes.” It gave there the powrrs 
they desired, withbut conpelling others who 
smghtbe conscientiously against bearmg arins 
Tn which respect if conformed with the go- 
veruor's ptienlar rreommentation afte ie 


‘This bill was sent up tohim on the twenty 
firet ; and, at the same time, the houee called 
upon him for his result on the bills ulroady 
before lim. 

Nothing is more true, than, that the more 
clearly and unanswersbly  Joreanviner aman 
that he is in the wrong, the more you exas- 
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perate him agamst you, and never was any 
truth more strongly dlustrated than this ap 


pears to have been in the person of thts high | 


and mighty governor He could not forgne 
the reembly, berause they hid pat him out 
of coueut with humwif and the poorer be 
found himself im = zuments, the iaore stronzly 
Ins passions excited him to make use of invec 
tives Invective be-ame his only resource 
then, and the little power he had over him- 
selt vet further showed hor unfit b+ was to 
be Fidel dba apinallta te 
aking prow saneed his to the a 
se nly tbe @ reasonable onc, and declared 
‘ins | no Icos istomshed than gueved, that 
they should reyectat and, more expect illy, as 
their best argument fur so dom. wis founded 
ana new nd Jofty claim of privilege he en 
Jersoure both to prave the novelty and ac 
court fir the ussumnpticn of it by sayin 
it hid never been bh nd of till toward- the 
clo ect Mr Bamultton’s admunistration and 
+h t the asscmbly being then presee} on the 
sat ¢ tof defend net introduc d and have 
wo antd the * claim 
vito uing mowy for wars purpres 0 
nr ot) unwirrinable powers to them 
set Focertaric\tracts frota the minutes 
oth cud ‘nt toe ther « th ths oe 
sar teth w be th ne feerd for bis proofs 
hat tar vern + rizht to amend money 
ta sisny itll dengucstion dona alter 
tee how mhisway for risking the 


rowetiny exer fon rest ov all tear 
1 fa tuchering to whit h caller the 
aitf tana xrplex i inethod uf th ir till, 
19 hear sty reign pleasure to have at ~ 
"The 1. purazrips eontamed a’so some 
stimg ina atoms That ne? danng to 
teat thou we 111s own bottom thes lad 
chow nto bert both bills torether thit they 
might h se better chine cf hiv ag their 
Iiet ¢ rin and hy estar subjected to 
thera y An? whit with hs ampbert 
cole that ta crown im the eonmon 
Hod woalle hr pass t'st or any other 
Usoorth say of th ‘grew st sims af the 
vata cd om to ay cxempton was just 
ot Tb iw ity) astores cht of mim 
stu eon y tut migat ens froma 
ap etioa th re f who eho himeeit had 
nv rhehssperses rdimdowg) Thenest 
vrai v1 aardly ty be decrphercd t alt 
Oop tat th che of af he attempts to 
astity hs cw LaNCommon ry thod by sayin, 
heh Tsepreatet the two parte ef the bill, 
that th pro ice might be served either ¥ 5, 
jehcith wvmbly had been altogether + 
provilent of befxc ] Any absurdity in this 
mth] he protts%d himself unable to disco 
ver, and the go») natured construction put 
upon it by them, of his intending tosecurean 
infilhble exemption to the proprietary estate 


thereby, he said he should leave amon; 
Viet the groundles charges against hun * 


| ake. 


Tye tion sf soups ten anact cnace mntof intent te <) ow that they hr 
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the 


Condescend he did, however, to ofr ore 
amendment more, which according to hun 
‘was to revoneile ail namely, by the addiner 
of th following words to the ccemption chau 
propox.d ‘o be added to the first bill to w 
“The estites of the honourabl: Ther ay Pers 
andR chard Penn esuires excepted wh 1 
shall be taxed m the manner ¢ rected Ly + 
particular Jaw pased or tn br pas ed ‘or tr at 
Not walling h wever t rst he 
controversy Fere he pr creel to dec are 
‘tut thear extracts from the tournal of pr 
hatn nt proved nothina to the purpese tor 
which they vere quoted tec nstituticr of 
Togl und and the cur stutut cr ¢f Pennsytvar 
beng“ wayemular th hey samy s 
cer of 11s former amnendm its they bad xd 
nutted, tne leavin out '* nostr ater al 
one made the piypoa cfasemrate buat 
essary expedions => that t ey hed ne roa 
son for bart ngmtute uo tli, tarot 
rhetoric conceroin, His auada samen 


eth whollyfoymeits dc Th t iste the rurib rotric ny 


bills he hud reycter? the werelot sean 
and alt rejected for eufficier t ronsons [sick 
we ha esen' nd that 1 they ware d= 
posed to rele ve their county they hour any 
oth r ways, to wluch he show'd haven ct 
jection” Procecd ne then te tue or mel 
and hr being treated ov o stranger be 
aretr gect of ler cendut wt 
rate. Mr He 
milton thongh amine wth i~manvali + 
asthev hi! treated | m and here ¢ccars o 
pavazraph ortwowheht us bes sertedy 
bat m, vie. 
And tere was T nchned to gc bevon 

Imy own tres Irnght be, 9 with rer: 10 ng, 
you how contempt rouch von treated the p 
puntars oftcr cf fiur hundred pe anos 
erecting + place «t strength onthe Oh t 
e@cther with wa off ct one rat lid pounds 
peranpum tow ris ty eupert vhch omer. 
were made at atime wh iv treonemrenee 
would probrbly hase oreve td many fa 
tcaltoutes we nus groin unter 
1 _ IT mizhtalso cheerse that woer M- H 
jmnlton fret calle? vpos ve purnant toh 
maxsts s orden te nant such supphes 
would coable him to driw f rth the strea 71 
of t) province and orepe orce bit ¢ 
you would not admit unt tle rent 1 
croachments and fortihcetions ct the Olt 
wer within our limits or his vajesty s 
mruons thereb; seeking “neveux t ov { 
dome what wae sequred of you 

‘He hadalao the disinzenuity tomentior the 
Inte defeat of bis myesty + forces in ety te 
terms as having happened = for want ¢f that 
‘tumely support ind @vistance which t Wa~ 
m the power of the roriste tobave sori 
‘And having again declared, that he could not 


1m 
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recede from his amendments, and expressed j through the rest of his mayesty's colonies along 
hus satiefection at their intended complaint | the continent. 


against him, he concluded with the two fol- 
lowing paragrapha, which are equally insidi- 
‘ous, injurions. and unbecoming. 

“Upoa the whole, it appears clear to me, 
‘that you never intended that any of your bills 
shoul for raising money to defend the 
province; aud this seema now to be 
beyond all dispute, since those people, under 
whose influence you are chiefly known to be, 
are said tohave declared publicly to you, that 
they would sooner suffer than pay towards 
such purposes. 

“ However, J shall put one proof more, both 
of your sincerity and mine, in our professions 
ef regard for the public, by offering to 
to uny bill, in the present exigency. which 
1 is conmatent with my duty to pass, lest, be- 
fore our prosent disputes can be to 
an issue, we should neither have @ privilege 
to dispute ubuut, nor a country to dispute 
an.” 

Together with this message, the secretary 
also brought down another altogether as ex- 
traordinary, in which the governor acquaints 
whe ase n ececines sel nopaiting ball 
for the better orderin, ing suc! 
as were willing and desirous tobe noded for 
nllitary parpnwes within that province: and 
though there were many things in it of a very 
extraordinary nature, and that hi 





le was con- 
vinced it would never answer the purpose of 
defending the province, eren if it could be 
carried into execution, in any reasonable 
tunty which he was afraid it could not, yet, 
to show he was desirous of doivg any thing 
thot had even a chance of contribating to the 
safety of the province, he should consent to it 
in the shape they had sent it, ax it would be 
ee a new disputes, shonld he amend 
it properly.” 

‘And what 1s, perhaps, more extraordinary 
still, the governor on the same day, namely, 
Saturday, November 22, received some des- 
patches from the proprietaries, the contents 
of which he did not comaunicate tothe house 
till the Monday following; by which time he 
‘was ready to unmask such a variety of batte- 
ries, as he thought would be sufficient, by 
their very noise alone, so to intimidate his an- 
tagonists at least, thut they should not pre- 
sume to make him such a return to his last 
message xs they had done to his former. 

‘The first was a report fram his council, con- 
taming euch a discussion of Indian affairs as 
was to be taken for a discharge in full of the 
Shewanese complaints mentioned in a mes- 
sage from the assembly, at thoir first sitting, in 
consequence of the governor’s summons. 

‘The second was 8 call upon them to pro- 
vide for a swarm of French inhabitants ba- 
nished out of Nova Scotia by governor Law- 
rence, and pent at a venture to be distributed 


‘And the third not only notified the receipt 
of the proprietaries’ despetches above-men- 
tioned, but farther specified, «That, such was 
their care and regard for the people. that they 
had no sooner received the account he had 
sent them of general Braddock's defeat, than 
they sent him on order upon ther receiver 
general for five th pounds, ag a free 
Zift to the public, to be applied to such uses ax 
that event might make necessary for the con 
mon security of the province ; that he had di- 
rected the said rooehver-gene w have the 

ready as soon 28 3 ani it 
should be paid by such 1 ‘as should be 
appointed by aci of assembly for the disposr- 
tion of any sum they might think necessary 
for the defence of the province in that time 
of danger." Two other clauses were aleo 
added: one importing, “ That the timely and 
instance of the proprietaries” care 
and anxiety for the inhabitnnty, could not fa") 
making the most lasting impression upon the 
minds of every well-wisher to that country ;” 
and the other, “ That the governor upon that 
occasion recommended it to them to ley 
aside all disputes, and to grant such supplicx 
in addition to what the proprietanes hed 
given, as his majesty's sertice and the pres 
ing exigencies the provine: required.” 
they might not, however, have any 
merit to plead on either of theae heada, but 
Sigt em to be driven by force into every 
moasire as was thus recommended, on 
the very next day after this, and before it was 
possible for then to come properly to any re 
solutions at all; came agam the mayor of 
Philadelphia, having now aleo prevailed with 
his corporation to join him and his promptere, 
with a remonstrance, in a style altogether 
dictatorial, *: hing them with Inoeing 
their time in del Berstions, While helt flow 
subjecta were exposed to slaughter, and in de- 
bates about privileges while they were de- 
prived of the great first privilege of sclfpre- 
servation, and requiring them to postpaue all 
i ‘grant necessary supplies, and pass a 
reasonable law for establishing a militia; and 
in the close of it, recommending despatch, us 
the seemed already m a deplorable 
and state, and they feared it would 
not be possible to preserve the peace and quict 
of the city, or of the province itsolf, inuch 
longer.” 


The house, notwithstanding, to be consiet 
ent in all things, called, in the first place, 
upon their committee for the answer they 
were directed to prepare to the governor’ 
last invective, which was ready, and m sub- 
stance as follows; to wit, " 

“That if they could be astonished at any 

ing which came from ther governor, they 

be astonished at his repeating charges 
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end calumnies, groundless in themselves, andjtson, but had endeavoured to mtroduce a 
so repeatedly, fully, and poblicly refuted ;|French one, by reducing thei assemblies to 
that instead of refutmg them, therofore, they | the mignificance to which the French parla- 
should coly refer to ther former refutatrons ; | ments had been reduced ; hed requ red them 


that what he s1ys concerning the rtsk of Ios |to defend their country, and then put it out of 
ig #0 unportant an act was mere i their power, unless they would first part with 
and amoseinent: thst, ee they had ax | some of the essentials which made it worth 


serted, conditional or alternative clauses were defending, which was in fact rrducing them 
common ; that in the same act there was an-‘to an Egyptian constitution * for, that as the 
other, nuinely, that m esse the four year tax Egyptians were to perish by famme unless 
did not prudace sixty thousand pound the de- , they became servants to Pharaoh, so were 
fect should be supplied by an additional tax; ‘they by the sword, unless they alo hecame 
und, if xt exceedel, the overplus should be | servants to an absolute lord, or as he was 
dispoyed by a future act, ty which the go-| pleased to atyle hunself, absolute propnetary , 
vernor nad made no object.on; that, notwith- that all comparisons made by the goveanor of 
standing all the dust he hail attempted to raise, himself to Ins immediate predecesscr vould 
at was therefore clear to then, that the bil! be to lis own disadvantage, the diflerences 
‘was entircly unobiectionable , that then mode , between the former gontiemar and ln» assera- 
was inore proper than his andas safe both for ‘bles having been but swmul. in cvinparicon 
the bill, and tho pretended rights of the pro- | with those ther subsisting, and conducted by 
prietary , that lis comroission bad no such | him with -ome tenderness to his country : that 
brolubition a» he affected to find im it; and how much soever the people were ut that 
that they could not, m a money-hill lake this, ; teme dissatisfied with some portculars in hie 
«dunt of ainendments not funded m reason, ,admnstration, the present hod given them 
Justice, or Cyuity, but 12 the arbitrary plea- aburidant reason to regret the change; that 
care of a goverior, without detrayinz the as to the collusion chirgid upon them, mn rot 
trast repamed in them by tho constituents, mtending any of the bills thew had cffered for 
and giving up their jus? rights as free-born | the defence of their county slould pase, they 
enbyruts of Dnglund. thet by the charters could, with humble confidence, apyeal to the 
their constitution teas fonnded upon, in ad- searcher of al! hearts, that their antentrons per- 
‘ition te the privileges there specially , fectly corresponded with thes action: that, 
‘Vind, thy are moreover entitled to al) other | not to mention the unfairns ¢ of ascribing to 
~awers and privileges of an assembly. accord-| whole people the indiscreuon of a ie, 
az to the rights of the ztee-born eubjects of ' [those who had declared ther would suffer r= 
Uralant, and as w usual in any of the king's | ther than pry for 1a litary uneasures? thie gs - 
slautations in America; that te free-born vernor Limsclf must own, they could not he 
sulyects of Rngland had a night w grant then ander the intiuence be «uppootd, when they 
own money their own way, the governor du assured him that scverel more votes had been 
deny, nor that the same was usual in/ given for those nivasures since they were pe- 
¢ plantations; that therefore they bad | ttioned agaist, than befite; that they were 
the same right, and shoukl have hed it if it, totelly gnorant of the mani other ways of 
sad nat been 60 epreified m their charter; reisnig money. to which the governor had no 
such trowhorn subjects, instead of losing any | objection o> ales, what that other Inll amight 
of their sential riguts, by removing ito the | be, which he night think copsistent wrth Jtis 
Jang’s pluntations, and extendmy the British duty to pave: that be thought st imcunsistent 
dominions at the hazard of ther live and for | with Ins duty to pass any bails contrary to um 
times: being, on the contrary, indulged with | 1nstroetione from the proproetaries, which (he 
purticular privileges for their encouragement the instructions of the resent and council 
im eo useful and meritorious an undertaking ; ' of the north, mentioned by lord Coke, 4 inst 
that mdeed their constitution was, in oue ree. p. 246.) were to them nnpenetrable secrets 
pect,no way simidar to thatof England, namely, ! that, ace ding to the same great lawyer's re- 
the kung’s having a nataral connetion with his mark on governing by such msructionr, ase @ 
penple, the crown descending to his posterity. est surcvitus ube jus rst vagum aut incognr 
and his own power and security wating mid tum, that, therefore, it would be wm vain for 
waning with the prosperity of his people; them to scarch for other ways, or frame athe: 
whoreas plantatton-governors were frequently bills; and that here the matter must rest ti” 
transient persons, of broken fortunes, greedy his majesty should be grariously pleased to 
of money, destitute of all concern for those relieve them; since, with the governor, they 
they governed, often their enemies, and endea-, could no otherwise lope to end their unliappy 
‘yourmg not only to oppress but defame them, ! divisions, than by eubnutting to ope part ot 
and thercby render them cbnoxiour to their | the other of the mserablc alternate men- 
sovereign, and odious to their fellow 3 tioned by him; either not to havea privilege 
that their present governor not only worth ting about. or be deprived of 8 
them the privileges of an Enghsh consttu- country to dspute tt in” 
Vou IL...0 
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But though this answer was, in every par- invade our country.’ Treaty, page @ The 
treular, conformable tn the eense of the Touse, sue sentimentsappeared am the Bix Na. 
daa wes afterwards printed inthe appendix to tions, at the Albany treaty; «that the Eng- 
their proceedings, they declined making uee lish and French were only contending which 
of it; and that forthe present reported by the of them should have their lands.’ The rea- 
‘ing: to soning made use of by the members at ths 
wit, “that the bulk of the governor's private conference with the late governor 
meange cunsisted of groundless charges ‘was, that the Jand were they proposed to build 
calumnies, which having been repertedly re- it was claimed by the crown, and was very 
futed. might be safely left to themselves; that probably beyond the limits of Pennsylvania; 
thouzh they had prepared a full answer to that at least it would be beyond the reach 
the rest, yct as there were now some hopes of | our laws, as appeared by the people alrendy 
an agreement with him in the money-bill, settled on Juniata, just beyond the North 
which was the principl business of the ec mountain; that this, instead of healing. miglt 
sion, they submitted it to the house, whether create irreconcileable breaches with our In- 
it would not be more consistent with their dians, considering what sort of people would 
pradence and moderation tosuppress it; that probably reside there; that the Indians hud 
there buing, however, one or two new charges never heartily requested it, nor ¢hd rt seem to 
brought against the assemblics of that pro- he their interest so to do; and if they bad re 
vince, it might be proper to take xomy notice gosted xt, as they were in subjection fo the 
of them ; that the first of these was, that they Six Nations, it wonld be necessary to have 
contemptuously treated the proprietary offer their assent; that Une precipitate act would 
of four hundred pounds, for erecting a place of probably create a jealousy in the French, and 
aleve ‘on the Ohio, and of one hundred give them some pretence of an infraction af 
pounds por annum towards its support; that the treaty of Utrecht on cur part, and inight 
thiycontemptuous treatment wasnot specified, finally engage the Britieh nation ma war 
bat might be explained. by a out of with France. These, and many other rea- 
the Brief State, [a proprietary pamphlet] ons, were urged at tha! private conference, 
where it isasid, “the Rowe Tefiret this pro- as several of those members appreLended, to 
oral a place in their minutes;” that the fact governor IJamilton’s satisfaction, Ant rt ap 
‘was, however, otherwise; that the said 78 by George Croghan’s journa), that thom: 
posal appears in several pages there 5 neither did, nor did they think they 
and that oothing ther then what is thera, could, give leave tobuilda house on the Oliv, 
could properly be made a part of those re- without the express consent of the Rix Jvu- 
cordi nnd the reason thercof is then assigned tions; and accordingly they took two mouths 
3a the following narrative; which, for various to acquaint the Onondago council with thin 
reasons, deserves to be made a part of this transaction, and then 1o send us word, which 
digcourse, they never cothplicd with. 

“The late governor Hamilton, after sending “It appcars further, by the aes mbly’s mcm 
the message of the thirteenth of August, 1751, sige to governor Hamilton, ov the twenty- 
yequested a private meeting with come of the first of August. 1771, taken from the informa 
members of that house, but without any au- tions of Conrad Worer, and Andrew Mon 
thority from the assembly. tous, ‘that the request inserted in George 

At this meeting governor Hemilton of. Croghan’s journal as made by the Indions at 
fere, on behalf of the proprietaries, four hun- Ohio to this government, to erect a strong 
dred pounds, towards buildmg such a house trading house in their country, as well av the 
upon or neat the Ohio, (but not a syllable of danger "tie there seid they apprehcudud from 
inatotammngy or supporting it) The Indians the attempts of the Fronch, was misunder 
were #0 fir from pre-sing our engaging in it, stood, or misrepresented by the person, the 
that instructions were drawn by this govern- governor confided in for the management of’ 
motto require it of them, at a treaty held by that treaty.’ _ But it may be unnecesary to 
G. Croghan, in May, 1751, and they evidently pursue thie inquiry into an affur wherein 
howed themselves apprehensive, such an at-. George Croghan thought himeclf unkindly, 1f 
tempt might give umbrage ta the French, and not 11pjustly, sacrificed to private eniln as 19 
bring them down the Ohio with an armed well known to such as were acquainted with 





forer, to take possession of those lands. And 
abut two years aflerwarts, these very Obio 
Tnrtians, at the treaty held at Carlisle, in Oc- 
toher, 1753, say to our government, ‘I desire 
you would hear and take Bote of what I am 
about to say; the governor of Virginia de- 
sired leave to build 2 strong house 
which came to the ears of the governor 
Canada, snd we suppose this caused him 


this affair, and appears in the letters and other 
papers sent by himself to some of the mem- 


‘that assembly. 
Coming then to the other new charge, 
namely, that the assembly would not admit, 


that tho French encroachments were within 


‘on Ohio, the king’s dominions, they maintain that this 


as ill-founded as the other; “ For, 


of ig 
to ie though the house never took upon 
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them to ascertain the bounds of the king's do- 
muunions, they never directly or indi 
nicd those oncroachments to be within them.” 
‘Thoy then proceeded to examine the extracte 
from the council minutes sent by the go- 
veruor, in proof that money-bills had been 
amended by former governors. They de- 
inonatrated in ten several instances, those ex- 
trarte had not been fairly represented. And 
they concluded in these wards: “were all 
these to be deducted from the het, it would 
appear that there are but few instances in our 
journals of proper moncy-bills amended by the 
yovornor, and the amenlments agreed to by 


the house ; this is no more than was acknow- | 


jedged by’ the preceding assembly, in ther 
message of the 28th of September, where they 
say, that in avery few instances their prede- 
ceasars might have waved that right on par- 
ticular occasions, but had never given, it op.” 

Scarce had the house agreed with ther 
committee in laying aside, for the present, 
the first of these gaswers, for the reasons as- 
signed in the second, than certain mhabitants 
of Philadelphia, joined with others of the 
county of Choster, in all twenty-nine pereons, 
thought themselves at liberty to assail the 
house in perso with a petition, desiring, that 
the govornor_ and the house would unito in 
the fear of fod, &c, 
takon of thts strange incwent (which followed 
the Pniladelpius remonstrance in much such 
4 manner as the logion-letter followed the 
\entish petition befare referred to) will serve 
At ance to show the ferment which thea pre- 
voted m the provmer, and yet how far the 
people in general were from desiring to be 
preserved against the incursions of the ene- 
mies, at the expense of thesr constitutional 
liberties ; 11 18 here inserted, to wit: 

“The speaker told them, that st was well 
‘nown this house was composed of members 
chown without any solteitation on their parts, 
iu be the representatives of the people, and 
guardians of their liberties; that the whole 
cnwers the house wore mvested with, were 
detived from the Peoele themselves, and that 
as the house had hitherto, 60 they should still 


vantinue to discharge the high trust reposed " 


Aud as the minute phed 
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branches of the legislature; and that as the 


de- governor had yesterday evening sent down a 


message, intimating that the proprictaries are 
now disposed to contribute a sum of money to- 
wards the common security of the province. 
there was a great probability that ail contro- 
versies on that head were at an end, and that 
some method would be speedily taker, for re- 
lieving the province from if8 prosent diffi 


cr 

In effect, the governor having given his con 
sent to the militia bill, and the house havusr 
made some immediate provision, for landing 
and relieving the miserable French extles ob- 
truded upon thera from Nova Scotia. they pro- 
ceeded to resolve, first, unatimoualy, 

“Tat the right of granting eupplies to the 
crown in this province, is alone in the repri- 
sentatives of tho freemen met in assembly, 
being essential to an English constitat 
And the limitaton of all such grants, as to 
matter, manner, measure, and tumo, is m them 
only.”" And then, 

“That in consideration of the governor's 
message of yesterday, by which 1 appears that 
the propmetaries have sent him an order on 
the receiver-general for five thousand pounos, 
to be paid into the hands of such 13 aR 
‘shall be appointed by act of assembly. and a] 
with such sums as the assembly shou 
grant, to euch uses as may be necessary fcr 
the common security of the province; and at 
it would not be rcasonble or just, at this time. 
to tax the proprietary estate, in order to mice 
money ther over and above the sud 
grant from the proprietarics, the house will 
immediately proceed to form = new oul for 
granting © sum of money to the use of the 
crown, and therein omit the taxation of the 
sad estate.” 

‘Accordingly, wuch a bill was ordered the 
game day ; and, in full confutation of all the 
injurious surmises that they did not ee much 
as intend to save thoir country, prueccuted 
with so mucl: zeal and alacrity, that 1t re- 
ceived the governor’s arvent the next day but 
one following, 

‘Thus the two branches of the legisla.ure 
were at last united in the great duty of making 





«n thom to the best of their understanding and | all contribute to the defence and preservation 


nbilitres; and then asked them, whether they 
desured that the house should give up any 
righty, which, in the opinion of the house, the 
people wore justly entitled to? someof the pe 
tutioners, in behalf of the whole, anawered, no; 
they were far from requiring any thing of that 
kind; all they wanted was, that some expe- 
dtent might be fallen upon, if possible, to ac- 
commodate matters in auch a manner, as thet 
the province might bo relieved from its pre- 
vent unhappy situation. ‘T'o this the 

replied, that nothing could be more agreeable 
to this houge than « harmony between the two 


of all. 

But though the storm was for the prosent 
over, some marks of it turbulence still re- 
mained. The goveiMbr, though frequently 
called upon, not be brought to pars the 
bill for regulating the Indian trade; the house, 
therefore, thought proper to prese him with 
such a measgr, as should, by explaining the 
natare of the bill, not only indicate the nature 
ofthe abuses it was caleulated to correct, but 
also oblige him, if possible, to eccount for bis 
delay ; and the message agreed upon was as 
follows, viz. 
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+ May it the Governor, that mecting, business of the greatest conse 
“As the bill for regulating the Indun quence to his wajesty’eservice and the safety 
le, by employing sober anddiscreet of these colontes will be considered and cop- 
to reside amon; nations that remain cluded, and the success of the next year’sope~ 


‘s 

friends to this province, for the purpose of fur- rations may in a great measare depend ou the 
nishing them with the necessary goods inex- timely resolutions of that council. 
change for their peltry, at essy and reasonable “ F'have lately received such intelligence as 
‘rates, on account of the public. and thereby to the state of Indian affaire, a wl} muke it 
svcuring them to our interest, seems to us a for the colonies to join in some ge 
bill of great importance at this yoncture, we neral treaty with those people, as well to the 
are very desirous of bringing it to a conclu- southward as the northward, wluch can no 
S.utl as’ s00n a» possible: and therefore once | way so well be resolved on as at the congress 
more earnestly request the governur would | now already met. 
be pleased to let us know bissentiments upon | _“ And on tho other hand. the late mcursions 
it, and communicate the ainendmenta he is|of the enemy, and the necessity there is of 
pleased to say he thinks neodfal, thet we may | putting this province intya poeture of defence, 
conser them. ‘The bill has alrendy lain be~ | as well as carryig into execution the several 
fore him above twe weeks; and we fear, if matters now inagitation, call for my presence, 
something of the kind isnot immediately gone and the authority of the government. Under 
tmto, we shall luse our few remainng Indians these difficulties, [ find myself at a lose winch 
on the Suequehanna ; for as none of oar traders | service to prefer, and deare you will give me 
ow go among them, and they dare not come ' your eentiments on tlns momentous and press 
down t our settlements to buy what they ing occasion” 
want. for fear of being mistaken for enemies, low iiaomgre was in fact, to be a coun 
there seems to he the greatestdanger of their cil of war; and the instructions the general 
being neceaserily driven into the arms of the had received. according to his own account, 
French, to be provided with the means of was to summon such of the governors on the 
eubsiatence.” continent, as far westward as Virginia, as 

To which the governor was pleased to re- could, to attend it. 
tum the following evasive answer: Governor Morns. therefore, would have 

at lemen, Deen under no great difficulty on this head, it 

“Since your bill for regulating the Indian the circumstances of his province had been 
trade has been before me, my time has becn really such as he had been always and of set- 
80 nguch taken up with the variety of business ting them forth. 
that the circumstances of this province made his purpose was to go; and hie wanted 
necessary to be despatched without delay, that the countenance of the assembly to concur 
1 have not been able to give 1t the coneidera- with his inclinations. that be might not be 
uon a bill of that natare requires, nor to ex- charged with inconsistency, either by #timu- 
amine the lawsof the neighbouring provinces lating them with filse alarnis, or deserting 
upon that subject, But as the Indian trade1e them in real dangers. 


now at a stand, I cannot conceive that it will 
bg at ail dangerous to the public to defer the 
completing of this act nil the next sitting ; 
especially as it will be necossary to call in 
aml confine our friendly Indians to certain 
limits, to provent their being mistaken for, 
and killed as enemies, where they must be 
subsisted. ‘This will hinder them from hunt- 
mg, 90 that they will have no skins no trade 
with” 

And now, after having so often treated the} 
amembly us n body fitter to bo i 
than consulted with, ba took it into his head 


to apply to them for ; on what account ' 
it at reasonable hie own message should ex 
“ Gentlemen, ‘i 


« General Shirley, pursuant to his majesty’s 
orders for that parpose, bas requested me to 
meet him at New York, in 3 congress he has 
there appointed, as you will obeerve by the 
extract of w letter from him upon that | 
which the secretary will lay before you. At 


ibed to, i by 


‘The assembly, however, chose to Jeave the 
difficulty upon himself, us he alone wae ac- 
inted with the necessity of las utiending 
the said congress; but then they left him at 
no lore concerning their opinion ; for they ad~ 
mitted the present circumstances did call 
for his presence at home, and forthe 
whole authority of government ; and they also 
offered to be at the expense of sending cata 
missioners to New York, to supply his place, 
either in concluding on the matters proposed 
the crown, or concerting measures for a 
general treaty with the Indians. “For, sud 
they, as this provmce always has been, ec we 
still are ready to join with the neighbouring 
colonies in any treaty with the Indians, that 
may conduee to the general advantage of the 
British interest, as well es, at our own charge. 
to make such es tend particularly to our own 
peace and security.” 
A noble declaration! whet 1 alone suff~ 
cient to silence all the invectives which beve 
‘Deen so liberally bestowed on this province ! 
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and what, in modern proprietary documents relation to their bill for regulatmg the Indian 
and the speeches and messages of deputy-go-, trade; and resolved therean, “That it was 
vernors, it would be very bard to match. _| their opinian, the governor had evaded givin 
Of the streas in this message, however, laid ! any answer, or offering ameudments to 1t, that 
on the present state of Indian affairs, the house! it might be transcribed and sent over to the 
took the advantage te recollect what had pass-| proprietaries for their opinion or assent; that 
ed between them and the governor in rela-| the said bill was of great importance in the 
tion to the Shawanese complaint; and with! resent eritice) sttuation of affairs; that the 
an equal regard to truth and candour, took| delay or refusel of entering into the consider. 
vccasion in a measage to the governor, toex-: ation thereof at that time, might be attended 
yrreas themselves upon it as follows, viz. | with very ill consequences; and that thastr 
“ May it please the Governor, ences would not lie at their door.” 
“We have considered the report of the) nnd having before resolved to adjourn till 
committee of the governor’s council, to which | the first of March ensuing, they moreover took 
he is pleased to refer us for an answer to our | upon them to provido for the subsistence of” 
uiry, relating to @ claim of the Shawanese | certain friendly Indiana, ecttled near their fron- 
Indians, on the lands near Conedoguinet.—' tiera, in the mean while $ 
‘We are far from desiring to justify those In- Nor war this all: for the mcidents of the 
dinns in the late outrages and murders, com- session having shown, that it was high time 
titted against the people of this province, in for the sssembly soassort their own authority, 
violation of the must sulemn treaties. We as far forth at ‘east, as the factions and in- 
believe that great care has generally been  triguca of the province at that time subsisting: 
taken to do the Indians justice hy the pro-' would permut, they called for the separt of 
prietaries m the purchayes made of them, and their com:nittee appointed to sit on the reve- 
tn all our other public transactions with them ; | ral irregular and unproper applications which 
and as they have not the samo ideas of legal hed been made to them during the session : 
property 1a lands that we have, and sone. and having duly considered it, ordcred itto be 
‘mnes think they have right, when inlaw they entered an the minutes of the house, 
tiave none, but yet are cheaply satisfied for — Evory body knows, that the reports of cum 
‘their supposed as well as rea} rights we titteescan consist of opinions only: and thes» 
think our proprietaries have done wisely, not gentlemen give it us theirs, “ that though it 
only ts purchase their lends, but to ‘purchase was the undoubted right of the freemen of the 
them more than once,' as the governor rays province, not only to petition, bit even toed- 
they have done, rather than have any différ- vive their representativeson sustable oceasvon 
ence with them on thet head. or give euy yet all Rig cations whatever to the hound, 
handle to the enemmes of the province to exas- , ought to be respectful, deceut, pertinent, and 
perate those people aguinst us. It appeara n-| founded in truth.” 
deed, from the rt, tat they could have “That the petition of Moore and his thirty- 
tut a slender foundation for 9 claim of eatis- five followers, concerning unnecessary dis- 
faction for those lands ; we are, however, con-, puter with the governor, when no disputes 
«need, by original minutes taken by one of had been begun; and insinuating. thet the 
the commissioners at the treaty of Carlisle, house hed neglected the security of the pro- 
now lying before us, that the Shawancse chief vince from conscientious scruples, was founl- 
mentioned that claim of theirs to the lands in ; ed on mistakes and mmisaporehiensions of facets 
question at that time, and were promised that , and ciroumaanees <f ey might have said 
the matter should be lnid before the rieta- much more if they had thought proper. | 
ries, It was after the public general business“ That the petition intitled. an addrese of 
of the treaty was over, and Was not inserted certain people called quakers in behalf of 
in the printed sccount of the treaty, pethape themselves and others, (signed by Anthony 
because 1t was thought to relate more particu-, Morris and twenty-two others) so faras it en- 
larly to the proprietary than to the province ;! gaged for any more than themselves, and in- 
and one of the commiasioners being himself | sinuated they would be under a necessity of 
concerned in the proprictaries' affairs, there | ing rather than paying for other than 
wag reason to believe he would take care to! meazures, had notwithstanding the 
ot it settled; and doubtless he would have -y of its Imguage, assumed a greater 
0, had he not, as appears by the report, | right than they were invested with ; and, far- 
entirely forgot the whole transaction. We! asmuch as the suid petitionera had ant duly 
are sorzy it wes not done, though probably | considered former precedents, especially the 
the instigations, present situation, and power’ grant of two thousand pounds to the crown 
of the French, might have boen sufficient ne- in the year 1711, was an unadvised and in- 
vertheless to have engaged thoso Indians in discreet application to the house at that tame.” 
the war epuinet us.” cae’ That the representation from the mayor of 
my took into consideration the go- Philadelphia, and oue hundred and thity- 
vernor’s answers to their sever menmges in three others, said to be of the principal inha- 




















no 


Ditants, but an reality it part of them 
not freeholders, many of them strangers and 
obscure persons, sad some of them underage, 
a it charged the house with not having = 
Proper concern for the tiesce ie inhabitants, 
and dictated, ina haughty peremptory man- 
ner, to the representative body of the whole 
people, what laws to make, and threatened to 
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in their wey to Philadelphia] to the Maryland- 
line, was then almost complete; that they 
wore placed at the most important pasecs, at 
convenient distances, and were all garrisuned 
with detachments in the pay of the provinc., 
and he believed, in case the officers and mei 
posted in them did their duty, they would 
prove & sufficient protection against such par- 


fores » compliance, c.f its commands were | ties as bad hitherto appeared on ther borders, 
not obeyed, was paper extremely presuming, | that be had directed the minutes of the seve- 
indecent, insolent, and improper; and thatthe | ral conferences held with the Indwns, and 
mid mayor, by becoming a promoter and ring- {other papers relating to Indian affairs (by 
Jeader of such an insult on that part of the go- { which it sppeared that the bulk of the Indians 
vernment, and by his authority, arts, and in-/ living on the Susquelanns, were not only m 
flucace, drawing in eo many indisereet or an- | the ch interest, but deaf to all the im- 
wary porsons to be purtakers with him there- ; stances of the Six Natious thereon) to be Juid 
mn, had exceedingly misbehaved himself, and ; before them; that the heads of thot natinny 
failed greatly in the duty of his station.” ' Ex-; had been convened by the timely care of ge- 
preamons equally applicahle to the governor neral Shirley, and were then met im council 
himself as chief magistrate, xf the mayor in to treat on those and other matters : that he 
all this, only acted a3 a tool of his, was informed, they were so ranch displeaced 
And pon the whole, “that the said paper with the conductof the Delawnres od Shawa- 
ought to be rejected.” neso, that they scemed inclinable to tuhe uy 
‘Thus ended this memorable session on the the hatchet against them ; and that he hoped 
dd of December; and thet day two months, the warmth with which general Shiriey hed 
snstead of that day three months, which wosthe ' recommended tIns matter to them, would in- 
timo prefixed by their own adjourument, tie | duce them to act vigorously on this occasion.” 
sovernor, having, in that interval, left his pro! Cunnoxion ia uot to be expected in this gen- 
vince, in order to attend the military congress | leans proceedings; his congress we have 
at New York, notwithstanding the preventives , tlready seen converted inty a council of war, 
‘thrown as above by the assembly in his way, ; tostead of x general treaty with the Indians, 
thought fit to convene them again; and by ' he briny back a plan of military uperations . 
the medium of a written message in the usual ' and whiie the levies were actually making of 
form, told them, © that he bad called then: to- yte sixty thousand pounils, just sriven, for the 
frether, to consider of the tions ' defence of ta province, he calls upon them for 


of 
concerted m the late council of war held at 
that place for the security of his majesty's do- 
iainions on the continent ; that he had direct- 
ed the mid plan to be aid before them, under 
4 Tecommendation of secrusy, that no part of 
it might be auffered to transpire ; thot the 
any encroachments of the French, &c. suf- 
ficiently showed what they had farther ta ex- 
pect, if they did not by an united, vigorous, 


towards an offensive war. 

Plan settled among the governars at 
their ste councif, which 1x now m print, the 
colonies were ta ruse ten thousand two hun. 
dred und fifty mes, to be employed in two 
bodies against the French settlemonty on the 
Take Ontario, and Crown-point ; and of these, 
Gftzca hundred were ty by supplied by Penn 
sy lvania, 


a 
i 


and steady exertion of their strength, dislodge | The governor. however, dud nut think tt 
an] conine then within their own iM expedient to push thi« demand in the earahes 
bounds; that he was persuaded this would be | manner he lad hitherto prastied ; probably 
Smnd the best way of providing for their own , convinced that it was what the province ne1- 
+ curity ; and that therefore, he mast recom. ‘ther would or could comply with; and that 
nyvod it to them to grant him euch supplies ‘consequently he should only draw down % 
as might enable him ty furnish what was ex- mrch the more odium an hitaself. 

pected ftom that province towards the general! Besides, the assembly was scarce met, he- 
vervice ; that they must be sensible their suc- fore 8 circumstance occurret!, which, though 
ess would very much depend on their being | o" an almost private nature, rererd to eve 
early in motion; and that he made no doubt, the truth of whet hae been just insinuated. 
they would use the greatest diligence anddes- The several recruiting parties distributed 
mitch in whatever mearures their zeal for the through the province by the order of general 
public cause might induce them to take upon Shirley, had renewed the old practice of en- 
the presont oceasion; that every thing possi- listi sed servants; the pereons thun 
ble bad ‘been done for the security of the pro- rived of their brought their com- 
vince; that chain of forts aud block-houees, plaints before the assembly ; the assembly not 
extending from the river Delaware along the only received the petitionera favourably, but 
Kithatinny hills {where he had formerly said slso espoused their ceuse in the strongest 
the 1500 French and Indians had taken post terms to the governor; and as their addres. 
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‘’m thus occasion, containg such a state both of strongest manner recommends it to him to 
the provines and its conduct, as will serve to avoid doing it. 
make the reader equally ecqoainted with both, Even the governor himself in his answer 
the most material paragraphs are here ad- acknowledged the fact; admitted it to be a 
poined, great hardship, and an unequal burden upon 
“ We presume that no one colony on the the mbhabitants of the province; but, mstead 
continent has afforded more free recruits to! of iseuing his proclamation, etrictly charging 
the king's forecs than Pennsylvania; men | and commanding all officers civil and mulitary 
have been raised here in great numbers for | to be aiding and assisting to the mbabitant>, 
Shirley's and Pepperell's regiments, for Hal- | n securing or recovering their servants, when 
xet's and Dunbar’s, for the New York and, any attempt should be made to force then 
Ceralma independent companies, for Nova | away, as required by the assombly ; told tLe. 
Scotia, and even for the West India islands. ! the courts were open, and that the mired 
‘By this, and the necessity we are under of { might there sue out his remedy by due course 
‘oeping up @ large body of men to defend our ' of law. 
own extenmve frontiers, we are drained of | He also sigmified, that general Shirley had 
var hired labourers; and as this province has! now altered fis opinion, and issued orders 
hut few slaves, we are now obliged to depend ! different from those he had before gisen to 
principally upon our servants fo asst us in! colonel Dunbar. And in effect, letter from 
tiling our lands. If these are taken from us, ! the said general, in answer to ane of the fr 
‘we are at a loss to conceive how the provi- | vernor's, was soon after communicated to the 
tons that may be expected out of this province i assembly, in which he pleads the necessities 
another yoar, for the support uf the king's ar- | of the service for 8 continuance of the prac- 
mee, are to be raised. tice; and in justification of it, cites the av- 
© We conceive that this province could not | thority of his own government, * where it 
voes.bly have furmshed the great numbers of | was common, he said, to impress loth indem- 
men and quantity of proviswons it has done jed sersants and others for garnsoning the 
tor the king’s service, had it not been for our | fronuer towns, where they often remained se- 
constant practice of importing and purchas- veral years.” 
“ng servants to assist usin our labour. Many . his thus renouncing hus former convie- 
of these, when they become free, settle among tion, jn so much the more remarkable, because 
us, rawe farai ‘add te the number of our , the province had recently made his troops a 
neople, art vc icvate more land: end many | voluntary prescat of warm waistooats, st h- 
others who dy not ao ttle, are y and fit |inga and mittens; and in tus letter of nc- 
to take arms when the crown calls for sul- : knowledgment (dated but five days before thay, 
thers, But if the poseeasion of a bought ser-! to the governor) tothe assembly, addressed to 
vant, after porchase made, is thus rendered tone of the members, he expresses hunsef 8» 
precarious, and he ray at any time be taken ; follows: 
Away from his master at the pleasure oare-| “Tai now, sir, to acquaint you. that ] have 
cruitin officer, perhaps when most wanted, | ordered a distz bution of clothing, und to de- 
m the inidst of harvest or of seed time, or in {sire the favour of you to make my scknow- 
any other hurry of business, when another |ledgments to the assembly for this second in- 
vamnot be provided to supply hue place, the stance of their public spirit and zecl for his 
jurchase, and of course the unportation of | majesty’s service, and the general good of 
*ervants will be discouraged, and the people ! these colonies, given by then in the expedi- 
driven to the necessity of providing themselves tion against Crown-pomt. 
wath negro slaves, as the property ia them, “1 cannot but hope that so laudable an ex- 
and their service seems at present more ne |enyple will inspire the other colonics with the 
eure. Thus the growth of the country by in- | like spirit, sv necessary at this eritcxl con~ 
s-rease of white inhabitants will be prevented, ' puncture for putting a etop tothe invasions and 
the province weakened rather than strength- devastations of the French and therr Indians 
vned (as every slave may be reckoned a do- within our borders, and placing the British- 
snestie enemy) one great and constant source northern colonies ina state of security against 
of recruits be in # great measure cut off, and the attempts which, from the armament sent 
Pennaylvania soon be unable to afford more thelast year from France, and their known de- 
men forthe king’s service, than the slave colu- 'wigns, we have the utmost reason to expect 
nies now de.” ‘they will puch this year; snd that it will con- 
They also accompanied ther addresa with ; tinne to animate the government of Pennssl- 
1m extract of a letter from general Shirley to | vania in the common cauee, as it hath hithezte 
colonel Dunbar, in which be declares himself | done. ro highly to their advantage. 
vonvineed, that the enlisting of ices!“ Be likewise, to assure them, ex. 
and indented servants would ‘eroally dinorve that I shall not be wanting in making a just 
hia majesty's interest, as well as be in most presentation to his majesty of these marks 
eases grievous to the subject, and in the ‘their zeal for the service of their king ami 















1:2 
country, and doing every thing in my power 
for the aervice of the province.” 


fhe 


It is indeed remar! 


that thongl, represonted and treated by its| 
t 


enemies, as if it was the barren fig-tr 
plications were continually made to it on 

sides, as if xt was capable of furnishing all de- 
mands, ar) incapable of refusing any. ‘ 

Vis majesty having graciously ordered a! 
considerable present to be sent to New York 
for the Sis Nations; and sir Charles Hardy. 
governor of that province, being soon to 
@ meeting with them. in order to the distribu- 
tion, Pennsylvania was called upon to follow 
the example of New York in inaking some ad- 
dttvon to it: and governor Morms was prevail- 
eil upon by governor Hardy to make the de- 
mand accordingty. 

‘Nor war the assembly averse to it: the pro- 
vince had sgents at that very time with sir 
William Johnson, to sound the disposition of 
those nations towards them, and as sir Charles 
Hardy's meeting was not to take place till to- 
wards the end of March, and the governe's 
message was dated February 16, het ap 
prebended that no inconveniences en- 
sue from their not giving a determinate an- 
swer till the return of those agents, which 
‘was very soon expected. 

And in the mean time, ax the governor could | 
not mention Indian affairs to them, without 
potting them in mind of the bill, which had | 

in 80 long in his hands for regulating the 
Tndian trade, they aga called upon him to 
‘take st into consideration, 

They had now sat a full month; and had 
yeceived a message from him, recommending 
‘8 stop to be put to the exportation of 
sions, from some ill-grounded apprehensions | 
of a scarcity. which they hed under consider- 
ation; they were elev deeply engaged in a 
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amendment, they therefore onanumously ad- 
here to the bill, and desire that st may receive 


of Pennsylvania, his acent as it now stands. 


“The bil for regulating the Indian trade, 
being an imitation of the law for the same 
purpose, found vo beneficial by Jong practice 
and experience in the province of the Mases- 
chusctts, the house do also adhere to that bill 
as it stands; and request the governor would 
be to reconsider hia amendments.” 

this the governor took no notice, but 

to Newcastie, as he had before inti- 

mated he would ; and as the assembly havmg 

at last conquered the difficulties raived among 

themselves, and passed their bull for regulat- 

ing the officers and soldiers in the service and 

pay of the province, adjourned to the Sth ot 
April then neat ensuing. 

‘As this adjournment ‘as so very short, the 
members were permitted to have the full be- 
nefitof it; bat when they met again new trou- 
bles arose ; not to say were prepared for them 
‘Sur William Johnsun’s treaty with the Six 
‘ations waslaid before them ; and they found 
the governor strongly determined to involve 
the province in an Indun war with the Dele- 
wares and Shawanese ; which a very consiler- 
able pert of the province, from principles of 
prudence, as well as scruples of conscience, 
most earuestly desired to avoid. 

‘The affair was soon taken into considera- 
tion; and the house appeared to be far from 
unanimous upon it: sue ftom the papers 
Inid befure them, finding reason to believe, that 
an accommudation might still be effected, 
were for addressing the governor to suspend 
his Parpase for sume time longer ; and othera 
had influence enough to postpone the debate, 
and thereby prevent their coming to any con- 
clusion upon the question at all. 

‘The irgues of war and peace, they might 


Bill for the better regulation of their forces, probably argue, were solely in the eaccutive , 
and they had scat up another for continuing | and consequently the executive was alone te 
the exci-e, whon the governor was pleased to ; be answerable for the uses made of them. 
return both that and the Indian trade bill,; But whatever their arguments were, what- 
with several proposed amendments, and a no- | ever effect they had withim doors, the same 
tice, “That his majesty’s service requiring | difference of opinion atill remained without 
his presence at Newcastle, he mt ‘to set | On one hand, some of tho, people called qua- 
out for that place on the morrow, or next day ; kers, residing in the city of Philadelphia, ou 
after.” behuif of theinselves and many others, pre- 
To redeem time, therefore, the said amend- | sented petitions both to the governor and the 
Tuonts were immediately discussed, and upon house, full of exhortations to pursue pacific 
the question rejected ; of which they apprized measures with these savages, and to preserve 
him in the following brief and sensible man- the province, if possible, from the calamities 
ner: ofan Indian war; and, on the other, the go- 
vernor informed the house, that a number of 
+ The excise bill now offered the people from the back counties had resolved on 
for his nesent, being free of all objections as 4 meeting, in order to proceed in a body to 
to royal instructions, or act of parliament. and make rome demands of the legislature then 
the suc that has heretofore repeatedly re- sitting; and, after having made a merit of his 
ceived the royal assent; and no reason ep- information, added, “that, by the advice of 
pessitg to the house why the change should the council, he should give immediate ordera 
made that is proposed by the governor's to the provincial and other magistrates, to use 


“ May it please the Governor, 
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‘neat utmost endeavours to prevent the ms great of that supply, so lately granted, 
chiefs which might attend so extreordimery a was ‘slready expended, und the rect weld 
procedure.” soon be so, they new of no remedy ; but 
‘The house, however, preserved their equa- thet as the aseeament for anking the bills 
numity on this occamon: surprise they did ex- of credit rssued m pureuance of the said act 
press, that, having in all respects demonstrat- had not ar yet been laid or levied, aa a great 
‘ed so much care and concern for the eecunity part of the mouey was still m hand, and as 
of the province, any of the people should me- ! they were soon to meet agan upon the ud 
ditate muscluef against them ; but, mstead of journment, then so necewery to their pr- 
diwcovermg any fear, they announced the ‘ale offre, having waited long for the go- 
laws of the province against noters, and ac- vernor's answer to their bills, they could not 
companied their thanks to the governor for his think it would be of use at that time to lay 
intelligence, with a request, thet he would an additional load of texeson the inhabitants, 
lay bofore them what informations he had re- they concluded with an carnest recommenda- 
cetved concerning their views or designs, or tan of the bill for regulating the Indien trade, 
wherem they had appreliended themeelves to! axa bill of great uportance for concilratmg 
be exther neglected or aggrieved: which re-, the minds of the Indians yet unfiaed 1n ther 
yuest he never thought nt to comply with. ‘resolutions, and confirming those already m 
Tt may mdeed be collected, that these in- alliance with them, by eupplemg theya with 
curgenta were as strenuous for war us the such goods and other things they might have 
quietists were for peace: and that the govern- occasion for, on the eamest terms, at the charge 
or took advantage of this very incident to de- ad under the inspection of the government.” 
clare war against the Delawares and Shawa- And, in a separate message, sent at the same 
reso, and oller rewards fur taking prisoners tune, they farther gave bim to understand, 
and sealps, whieh he did unmedierely thereon. !* that, having senously dehverated on hie 
He aleo gave notice. in foria. of the same to message for putting a ctop to the exportation 
he assembly, urging the many and great of provisions, ever since they hed received 11, 
erueltice on ia mayesty’s subjects within the made fall inquiry into the circumstance. 
province, as the caase; and concluded his of the country, they bad rerson to hope that, 
messige in the follow ing terms: ‘under the common courae of God’s good pro- 
» But as great part of the siaty thousand wilence, no considerable danger or imeon- 
ponds ty already expended, and what remams: ventence could arise from continuing to leave 
‘wall very soon te consumed in mamtaming ther ports sbli open til) their next mcetung , 
the troops poster! on the frontiers, and other , as also, that they proposed to adjourn till the 
necessary nervices, 1] recommend it to you. : 24th of the month next ensumg." e 
gentlemen, to grant such further aupphes, as; The return to this wax, thal the povernu 
may be necessary to carry on the war with , ‘hed no objecton to the proposod time of nd- 
vigour, upon the success of which the future ‘journment; that he thought, with the house, 
peace and safety of the mhabitants ofthis pro- there was no mmediat« necessity tor laying 
tmee will very much depend.” #1 embargo on provisions : that he should lay 
The eame “day he also informed them, ; before the comunesioners the affair of the Bu- 
“that the Indians which bad 40 long subsisted | diane now in town, and endeavour to rend 
on the bounty of the province (instead of tak- them away well satisfied. thet he capeeted 
ang part in this new war) Were on the pomt' the houve would haye niade come picparations 
of removing with thei families (he was fear- , for executing the plan of « perations far the en- 
fal. on eome discontent, though he knew of sumg campaign, but as they hod not, 1 must 
No reason,) into the country of the Six Na-!lte upon them.’ that ax to the Indian trade. 
tons; anit had de.nanded of him the neces-j and excise bills, he should ocnanee chen 
sary conveyance avd parsports.” And he inst the neat meetme; and lastly, that be 
sdded. “that if they could nnt be prevailed thought it propor to mentum to the louse br 
on to act with the English, which he hed di-| thei messengers, that although he had had 
rected the interproter to endeavour, it would more burdenr laid upon tum than mny of hts 
be neceswury to rewanl the two partizans predecessors mn the same tune, yet he had re 
amongst them (Searrayady and Montour) to ceived less from the house than any of them." 
their satufaction for their trouble and service, —_Lastly, the house taking into considerstim 
to send the others away well satufied, and to whut the governor had said relating to thew 
give those that should continue good encont- not bhava made preparations for executing: 
agement.” | the plan of operations for tho enstng cam- 
‘The house, 1 answer, signified in sub- paign, resolved, in these words, “that as th.» 
stance, “thit their late suppl ‘of smty thov- province has received no aswstance from our 
sand pounds bad fully enal fed the governor, mother country, and as we have already ex~ 
and the commuasoners who were ined with pended large aums of inoney for the rlinng 
thutn for the drsposrtion of rt, fo do al that wns and support a considerable body of men for 
desired, of necesmry to be ous; that if ‘the oF our extensive frontier, sgamst 
Vo. Ih .. 
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the contuanad depredations and encroechments on the few mhebitants whose circumstances 
of amvege and merciless enemy, besides what obliged them to remain in the back counties , 
‘has been expended in mamtaming the friendly that, a» by the latest accounts from Europe, 
Indians, French nevtrale, and m other par- considerable armament from France was to be 
poses for the kmg’s sersice, which expenses eapected m America, now to become the seut 
are hkely to be continued for sometime; the of war, and as the enemy would in such case 
house are of opmon, that the present cireum-, being supphed with provision» 
stances of the prosince will not now admut of ' from the king's colonies, by the mterventian 





their going intoany preparation-for execating of the Dutch, he concerved @ general embargo 
the aforcanid plan of operatimns,, and that it would be neces and that st should be 
would be not oaly impractreable, but very im-, rendered effectual, by some such special law 


prudent, at a tune the country i so greatly | as ebould be thought necrasay by hunselt 
otressed by the unjustifiable taking of in- and the governors of the neighbouring pro- 
uenied vervanta, and so many of our freemen, vinces, which he recommended to them to 
ar ¢niisted and gone away, to end sogreat a! prepare ; and that the affaim of the province, 
proportion of men as 18 demanded of ue, to 90 an particular, the building 6 fort et a 
great a distance. and thereby deprive ourselves, place calted Shamokin, which was of 20 great 
of their assistance, which se have too much unportance to the province. requiring his per- 
aeason to think we shall soon have occasion! «onal care and attendance. it guve him concert 
tor™ | that be could nut be then at Hbsladali » 
‘Curae were the transactions of April 16th: but that they might be assured he would give 
tnd, as the reader will observe my notice was all the despatch imaginable to any bills they 
taken of the governor’stemonstrance concern- might propose, which the secretary was to 
mz lumself, lie will from thence, pethaps, be send to lum frown tune to time by xpresa.” 


Jet to account for his reconsening them 80; 
own aftorsurds os the 10th of May; he be 
we then absent at a plsce called Warre's 
ferry, and having nothing more pressing to 
Jay b fire them, than what 1* contamed in the 
tollowing abstract of his me -~age tothem upon 
thet.» crsion, to wit. 

“ Tat the people of the frontier counties 
sostward having lust great auinbers of thei 
fighting inen, and the remainder being either 
«lyon trom their hubitetions, or worn out with 
Titurun, there was the ‘lest reason ta ap- 
pcheud, the neat aftack would produce the 
eutire evacuation of the two next counties, 
York and Cumberland, that the conside- 
«hon of this deplorable and dangerous situa 
thon of those cuunties which the most con- 
aiderable uf thei wshabstants hed, in the most 
affecting mimes, lat befire lum, hed in- 


To give the more weight to the militia 
clause, a petition was presented to the house 
from the offices of the association companies 
2n the cits of Plulaielplia, complumng of the 
insufieiency of’ the present lay, and praying 
that a new one mazrht be framed, in whch thr 
defects of the former should be remedied. 

The aywenibly gave the petition a civil but 
cool reception: and, m their reply tu the go 
vernor’s mesage, furnished the public with w 
brief of’ ther sentunents and proceedings or 
the t occasion : to Wit 

“That beng net im pursuance of the go- 
vernor’s call, they wore concerned for his ab- 
sence. as the public busineas could not by 
traneacterd us it ought. where the several par- 
tres “ere so far asunder. that a by the jomnt 
care of himselt and the cummussiuners, for 
dispo-inur of the sixty thousand pounds, the 


duce} tum to call then together. that the’ froutier wa~ now un @ better state of defence, 
post and specdiest means might be taken to. than that of uns other colony onthe continent, 
present, if poosible, farther desulation; that | the fort~ being nomerous, all strongly garm- 
the law for establishing a voluntar? mubtia' soned, and bath officers and soldiers now re- 
had enntributed very Itile, if any thing, %! duced 10 due obedience and discipline, by 
the defence of the frontier, thet he had ob- means of the act of parliament, which, at 
served it was defective when he passed st, their last sitting, they had extended to that 
and that 1t requtred so mach tume to carry if province, they could not but hope, that the 
into exeention, that nothing guod was to be! distiessed inhabitunts of the two counties men- 
exp eted from it; that, though many compe- tioned, tight, hy the blesemy of God, become 
mes had been formed under it, yet, for want more secure im therr settlements, and conse- 
of sutticient power lodged in’ him to order quently, more easy 10 their minds; and that 


them to the frontiers, they were, as to that! 
tnost tuaterial service, entirely useless; that | 
he must therefore recommend it to them te! 
firm such @ militia as might be sust, equal, 
and eutied mto mmmeduate execution, so as! 
that he mught be able to draw the strength 

tne province to guch parts as stood most m 
need of 1t; and the whole burden of defend- 
ing the province might not tall too heavily 


tate especially #5 they understood, there 
were m the mtertor counties imeny formed 
companies as yet unemployed, who were rea- 

to enter mtu the service, and imurch to the 

iter, whenever the governor should think 
fit to call them; and a considerable sum was 
stil] in the hands of the commussioners, where- 
with the expense might be defrayed; that, as 
they conceived, the marching the muilita to 
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the frontier on every alarm, would be Iss ef | be lost in preparing, in some more effectual 
fectual for sta defence, and much more: manner, for their defence.” 
sive and burdensome to the people, than According to the latter. “all the deapatch 
proportion of a tax for the mamtenance of | bo Maal been olde to make m his works had 
standing guards; thet, mdeed, they had little ! not brought them to such a forwardness a» 
experience of a mulstia ra this provinee, conse- | would permit inm, without prejudice to that 
quently, in frarmmg so new a thing as a law | important part of the pubhe service, to be ur 
to requlate it, ther first essay might hare ite| town at their meeting ; he had, bow ever, the 
defects; that, however, aa the governor did‘ satisfacbon to tell them. that he hed made « 
not pont them out, when he passed the act, lodgment ma yery secure place upon the r- 
and they had not since occurred to then., all ver, beyond the Kittatiny hills (the place from 
they could then say was, thet when heshould whence, it must be recollected, he fired hie 
think ft to send down any supplementary first beacon to alarm, or rather distract, the 
amendments, they wonld take theus into their province): the eocretary would lay before 
serinug consideration ; which he, the gosernor, | them a letter from oy ernor Sharpe, with the 
might powtbly be ready to do by the tie to} extracts of an act of bis scvernment for grant- 
which they stood adjourned, then not far dis- ! ing forty thousand pounds tor his mayesty’sso+- 
taut, thaf they had therewith sent hm a bill | vice; only twenty-five theu-and pounds of 11 
for prohibiting the exportation of provisions ar Was conditional (#0 that conditional acts were 
warlike stores from this pee whxh they regular in Maryland though not im Pennry]- 
Loped would meet with his concurrence, be- \anm} that Pennsylsanaand Vigime contr 
ang in conformity with the Jaw lately passnd buted their reasonable quotas towards the er- 
at New York; but that asall restrictions made peditron it was granted for ; they snust be ren- 
by them would he ineffectual. unless the low. tible there would be no peace or safety for 
‘t countres (the territory ax formerly called) them {hue old argument] unless these western 
wore tn like manner restrained : they had re- colonies united ther strength in imsking » 
ferred the contmuancs of their {ow, to such well-concerted puch to dislodge the Frenc 
future act as the governor and assembly of from their encroachments. and that no time 
those counties should pass for that purpose; was so fasourable as when his mayesty's 
that they apprehended 9 strict compliance | forees and those of the eastern colomer wert 
with that law would be of great service to the | etaployed against them to the northward, 1° 
British interest, and therefore carnestly rr} war therefore to be taken unto immediate cou 
commende! it to the governor, that when} sideration, and he was to be enabled to gnw 
pred it might be carried effectually into «\- | governor Shurpe the expected arstuances 
ecutun. And, Jastly, that as the season re- that Penneylyania would. for its own sakp 
quired the present attendance of many of the contribute accordingly “ 
members at their Plantations, they proposed to A complaint from coinmodore Spry, that he 
re-adjourn thomscls es tothe same time as be- | Was m great want of scainen for his mayesty’= 
fore, when they hoped the governor would | sbip. under his command, and that he expect- 
find himself enough at lersure to meet themat | rd a supply from those colonies. brought up 
Philadelphia” the rear: with a requisition ~ that he ragut 
Thus ended this session of four daye. the he enabled by bonnty or otherwise to mame 
prohilutory Inw was passed by the governor at and scnd linn Js many as the provuuce could 
Haro’s ferry , and when they met aga, they spare, winch would be a very eea-onable and 
recened from the secretary two other ines acceptable service.” 
sages from the same place, one designed for In confurmity to so pressing aud plausible 
their farther amuseinent at their last stung. @ inesage, a money-bill was aomedintely or- 
but which arrived half an hour too Iate; and dered, and some progress was made therein 
tue other for the present. But advice haying been receised from ort 
According 1o the formes,“ the governor | Charles Hardy and sar Willian: Johnson, that 
tnd received letters from the governors Din- | the Delawares and Rhawenese had promised 
widdie and Sharpe, giving an account of the to ceasc from hostilities aml were dsepored 
antserable condition of them frontn t; and the to renes and strengthen their alliance an 
danger they Were in from the enemy. who had | friendship, and the governor (Morte) havinw 
penetrated as far as Winchester m Virgima ; + caused a suspension of arms to be prociaumed 
¢ had, thereupon, redoubled his dilkgence for ; thereon, they contented themech es with as- 
the better securing the nist xpored part of | suring hin: “that he shontd rot fed of the 
their own; but he was still fearful, that, for | necessary support in the proeccntion of stick 
want ofa sufficient force to take the ficld, the measures as might {end to bring tha~ coad di 
garrisons on that side would not be able to keep position of the sad Indian tribes to a hepps 
off the numbers of the cnemy, which there Ive; and with recommending tt to the com- 
was the greatest reason to expect would soon mussioners of the sity thousand pounds act. 
appear in those parts; »o that no tune was to to concur with the goveroor in furnishing 
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~uch supplies of moncy ax might be necessa- 
ry thereto.” They also again put the go- 
vernor in mind of the Indsan trade bill, 20 
often recommended to him before; urging, 
“that it mght be of great service at that 
junctore, by bringing such of our Indians as 
had never been jomed with, and desired to be 
distinguished from, those who had committed 
the outrages on the back settlements, under 
the immediate in and care of the go- 
vernment, by supplying their necessitres on 
the easiest terms, securing their affections, 
and inducing others to come in for the same 
‘beneficial considerations.” 

‘A promise to reconsider it, this drew from 
him; but, as af he had resolved to set his 
own price ob such a service to the province, 
‘he pat them in mind, by a message the eame 
hour, «That, though the trouble and expense 
of administration had heen considerably great- 
o> than in any former time,no sume had been 
granted for his support since their first ses- 
fon; and he therefore desired. they would 





take this matter to consideration, end make 
such as was agreeable to j 
and tl ice of former assemblies.’ 


‘What the ‘mor's case was with respect 
to revenue, abd what ‘the merits of his ser 
vice, may collected from the sheets al- 
ready before us; so that it will be ban 
this place to say, that the aseermbly could turn 
«deaf car as well as he; and, thet he, hav 
ing given them to understand in his message 
coceraing sir Charles Uardy’s intelligence 
apd the suspension of arme, that he I 
ed the assembly of the lower counties tomeet 
Jute. on the 4th of June, in order to render the 
Inte embargo permanent and effectual, by pre- 
yaiting with them to pass a law to the same 
effect, and that he uuagined his absence for 
‘tlre or four days would be no interry 
to their proceedings, they adjourned 
~elyes to the 28th. 

Before they separsted, howerer. which de- 
serves notice, six members requested leave to 
resign their seats for certain reasons by them 
specified in paper presented tb te house at 
thesame time; and it was, after consi 
resolved thereon. that, in case they continued 
same mind after the adjournment, and 
delivered the said paper into the hands of the 
speaker [in proof thereof] their seats should 
he decmed vacated accordingly. They did 
continue in the same mind, and delivered the 
fallowing paper as proof thereof’: 

‘it please the Speaker 
and the House, 

A few days amee we communicated to 
the house oar inclinations to resign our seats ; 





your as. 

“ This repetition of our contmuing in those 
intention, not proceed from any desi 
of involving the house in unneveseary 
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but as many of our constituents seem of op- 
nion, that the present situation of public af- 
faire calle upon us for services in a military 
way, which, from a conviction of judgment, 
after mature dehberation, we cannot comply 
with; we conclude aaa conducive to te 
peace of our own minds, and the reputation 

our religious profeesion, to persist in our n+ 
salations of renigemg our seats, which we 3¢- 
cordingly now do; and request these our rea- 
sons may be entered on the minutes of the 


"The speaker hereupon sent an order to the: 
secretary, being the proper officer, to ussne 
write for so many re-clections, whe thought 
fit to refuse obedience, the governur being «f 
opinion, that though there was au express pro- 
vision by law for Sling @ vacancy occasioned 
by wilful absence, there was none for a \a- 
cancy occasiuned by resignation. Upon whict. 
the upeaker, by the advice of such members 
as were then sn town, issued his own write, 
founded on the same law, from whence the 
governor derived his objection. These writs 
the sheriffs obeyed, what instances soever th y 
might have been amportuned with to the cou- 

; the freehoklen, exercised their righty 
of ol lectng in pursuance of them ; the returna 
were made in the usual form; und the hous 
Tewlved nem. con, that the members 20 10 
turned had been duly elected. 

‘Thus the breach was clored ab sucm ay it 
was opened: and whatever view the governor 
hud to serve by Inz opposition, he neither did 
himeelt or vsewe any service by it. 

His message. introductory to the businers 
of the session, contamed a notification of the 
king’s having appointed the earl of Loudon 

; jer-n-chief of ull his forees in Amv - 
Tica, with two teginients of foot, a train of ar- 
tillery, stores, &c. and commanded him. the 
governor, tu give hix lordsbip and the troops 
all the assistance in his power: purticularl, 
to recommend it to them, to appropriate such 
Barco the fence already raised, or tu be raised, 

the public eervice, suasto be issued as his 
lordship should direct. As also of another 
circumstance altogether new in the Brittsh 
constitution ; namely, his moyesty being enn- 
bled by act of parliament to appoint a nom. 
ber of German, Swias, and Dutch Protestant- 
to be officers of a regiment to be raired and 
calied the Royal* American Regiment; as 
als of enother particular recommendation 
which lse was enjoined to make to them, thet 
the masters of such indented servants ab 





<The Amencau reganeot was to conus of fiat 
sand men It was to beeompased oF Whatever pro 
ea furoieh, end, eeordmne tu 
been eomauinded by non 
ng been objrer 
yansely. than 
‘afficere uboukd not ezceed one half of the 
‘hole namber ; that room sbould be left fur aume Ame 
«That the conunauder should be alwaye a ia, 
‘taral-born subject, &. 
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should engage in the king's service, might be | should be deprived of their lawa by an act of” 
andecunified out of the funds raised the | the government of the three lower counties, 
public service. And the nature of this review | therefore, ax that act was passed by the 
requires, that the sequel of this messge ! vernor himself, we presume, instead of apply. 
should he given in the governor's own ing to us upon this occasion, he will think it 
which were as follows, to wit: hus duty to call the assembly of the three 
“ His majesty has further commanded me Jower counties, to whom st belongs, to conti- 
t recommend it to you, to pass effectual i nue their Jaw to the time limited by the other 
lnwe for ing all trade and commerce | governments, 
with the French, and to prevent their being} “It is well known that Maryland raises 
supplied with provisions; and us the law late | great quantities of wheat, pork, and other pro- 
ly passed here for an etnbergo will, by the ex-| visions, and yet, as we are informed, their 
pirutton of the act for that purpose passed in | purts have hitherto continued open tothe ex- 
the lower counties, end on the seventh of| ports of provirions from thence ; the governor 
July, I hope you will prepare a proper bull for’ will therefore judge the necessity of recom- 
cuntinung an em ‘0 necessary for his tnending a probibition there, without which, 
majesty’s service, and the safely of these co- we apprehend, the acts of the northern and 
lomiea, for some time longer. { eastern colonies must prove mefiectual.” 
«The secretary will lay before you extracts | The bill of supply already before the house, 
of the secretury of state’s letters to me, relating | was, in the next placed resumed ; and to clear 
to the matterd now recommended, and ! hope ‘the way as they Went, a DeW message was 
you will without delay enter upon the consi-' sent to the governor to know, whether he had 
deration of them, and comply with his majes- come tu any resoluiun on the excise and In- 
ty’s expectations. [dan trade Lille’ to which, in effect, he an- 
“The money horetofore given for the lang’y ‘ swered, that, af to the latter, he thought lis 
use will be very soon expended, and I shall amendments to it sv just and reasonable, that 
in that cuse be under @ necessity of dusbunding ‘be cuuld not, therefore, recede from thein, 
the troops mised for the defence of the pro- and as to the former, that he bad added o 
vince, and of destroying or abandonmg the , clause by which the muney toarise by It. Was 
several forts erected upon our frontiers: I to be dispored of n such a manner as the gu- 
inust therefore desire you will grant such ' yernor and commandcr-in-chief, and in cnve 
further suppliesns the present situation of our | of his death or absence, the presulent of the 
alfurs require.” council and the sornly should direct ; ad- 
‘To the clause relating to the enibargo, the ding, “this manner of disposing of the public 
house ordered an immediate answer to be pre- money appears to me most conducive to the 
pared; wn which, having told lum what he ‘general interest, and you will observe by®unt 
could not but know before, “that they hud al- article m the proprietary instructions to ine. 
rondy done what was now required of thein, which I wend you herewsth, that l am rostran- 
by a law still un force, and which would have ' cd from passing any bill of that nature without 
socontinued till August 4. the time limited by such an appropriatmg clause.” 
the lew of New York, provided the three | And tins instruction wus dehvered in the 
Jower counties had also passed a Jaw conform! terms following, to wit: 
able therety.” they proccoded.n these words ;, “ Youahall not give your assent to any law 
As provisions inight be exported from thie | for prolonging the present excise, or lav‘ 
province through thoee counties not sulyect ' any other exciwe, or raising any money 
to our Inws, and preat quantities are ratred | uthabitants of the said province of Pennaylva- 
there, we were fully apprized that any re~' nia, uulless there be an enacting clause, that 
straints we could lay upun oar exportations ‘all money ansing froin the said eacie, on 
here would by no means put a stop tothe sup- ; other duties, shall be disposed of only as we 
plytng the French with provisions, unless that ' or either of us, exercising the office of gos eru- 
government prohibited the exportations from | or, or the lieutenant-goveruor, of, in case of 
thence also; we therefore limited the continu- bis death or absence, the president of the coun- 
ance of our act accordingly, and we must own cil, and the house of representatives, for the 
the astonishment wa were under, when we time being, shall direct ; and not otherwie." 
found the governor hed enscted a law there Thus the great proprictary eceret, 20 loug 
invalidating the acts of the other colonies, by ' suspected, soleng and so cautiously preserved, 
limiting the continuance of their act to one and which bad operated so mischievously and 
month only. dangerously, not only to the province of Penn- 
“ As our act ibita the exportation of , sylvanis but all the provinces adjvining, was 
wisions m conformity with the law of New at last acknowledged ; and it thereby Lecan« 
‘ark colony, with which New Jersey, we | undeniable, that, under such a commusict. 
understand, has also complied, the governor | enforced by a penal bond upon the holder of' 
cannot think it reasonable, that the colonies t, neither the province could be protected, 
of New York, New Jersey, and this province. the king served, or the interest of the com- 
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munity muntained, unless the freemen parted out of the arrears of their quit-reuts; and that 
with their birth-rights, and the special confirm- it being impracticable to collect euch 8 sum 
ations of them contained in their charter. fast enough to answer the public demands, 

And it is equally to be wondered, that: the deficiency could no otherwise be made 
two subjects in the king’s dominions, should good than by act of assembly for striking the 
presume to exact such concessions from their sum of four thousand pounds, remaining due 
fellow-cubjects ns his majesty himself neither on the proprietars-order, in bills of credit, to 
hae, or nakes any claim to; and that any be sunk out of the growing payments as they 
gentleman should subrut to serve them on should come m. This, in short, was the fa- 
such equally tyrannical and servile terme, —_vour applied for on their behalf ‘by their rv. 


The resolutions of the bouse hereon were ceiser- who declared, at the same 
wortly of the occasion, and as suchare equally tune, that he had consulted the governor on 
worthy of having a place in this work. this head, who had expressed his readiness to 


* Resolved, that it is the opinion of this | concur with the house in reasonable bill for 
house, that the said proprietary instruction | that purpose; not directly to the assembly, 
was the principal, if not the only, obstruction ' however, Was this favour applied for; nor te 
to the passing of several bills offered to the'a favour to the Propnetaries (that would 
governor by the last assembly for granting , lave been beneath the proprietery dignity ;) 
tuoney for the king’s use. , but by the interposition of the cammissioners 

«That the act for laying an excise on wine, ‘of the sixty thousand pounds act. ‘The ay- 
tum, brandy, and other epirits, passed in the | sembly nevertheless gave wayto the expedi- 
yeer 1744; and the act granting five thou-| ent: the receivor-general hed leave to brin 
‘Sand pounds for the king's use, passed the 24th in a bill fur the purpose; and the same, with 
of June, 1748, by which the said act for lay-'a different preamble, was passed and rent xp 
ing an excise on wine, rum, brandy, and others to the governor. The difference ia thi—In 

irits, was continued for ten years next after the firet, the reagon assigned for the bill was 
the first day of June, 1746, have received the: to this ‘effect; “whereas the proprictarie, 
royal appribation, have been pleated to make a free gift of the 

That acts laying an excise on spirituous . sum of five thourrai pounds towards the pub- 
Aiquors have beon found necessary for defray.‘ lic charge, &c. whereof their receiver-genv- 
ing the charges of government, and have ral had as yet been able to pay but one thou- 
been continued within this province for more sand pounds; to the end, therefore, that the 
than thirty years; and that the governor's not , good intentions of the proprietaries in the said 
passing the bill presented to him for continu. | gift may be fully answered, and the public 
ing, the excise, upon the terms of all our’ may reccive the immediate benefit therec!, 
former acts, repoatedly approved of by the be it enacted, &c."—In the second, care was 
crown, from an apprehension that he is re-' taken to specify, that the said sum was to tne 
strained by the proprietary instruction, | apphed tow: the public charge, and wa> 
1g evasive and frrvolous, and an infringement ' given in consideration of thew [the proprietu- 
of our just rights; and, that, as deputy-govern- | ries) being exempted from the payzent of 
ax of this province, he hes, or onght to have, ‘ their taxes towards raising the sum of siaty 
fall powers to give his assent to all such bills | thousand pounds, 
ag we have an undoubted right to offer. On the came day that the bill was thuy 

“That the said instruction *is not calca-{sent up, namely, the seventh afler ther 
Inted to promote the heppiness and prosperity | meeting, they also sent up a money-bill, for 
of this province, and 1x inconsistent with the | granting the sui of furty thousand pounds fir 
prerozative of the crown, and the liberties ofthe king's use, and for striking the said sum 
the people;’ and that all proprietary instruc- | in bills of credit, and to provide a find for 
tions, not warranted by the laws of Great j smling the same; and, upon the receipt 1: 
Britain, are ieee and void in mare the said bill, the governor was pleased to say, 











nevertheless, if the ernor should appre-|“ That he would give it all the despatch in 
hend himself bound by such proprietary in-| his power, but that le could not say when the 
structions, they may prove ruinous to the pro-| house might expect to know his result ther: - 
vince, and of dangerous consequence to the upon, ashe was that day going to Newcasth , 
British interest in America. in order to meet the assembiy of the thre- 
“ That the house do adhere to the bill for lower counties ” 
continuing the act for laying an excise on Notwithstanding which, the two members 
wine, rum, brandy, and other spins, aait now to whom he thus expressed himself, were no 
stands, without admitting the governor’s pro- sconer withdrawn, than he vent after thew 
posed emendments thereto.” another message to the house, signifying, 
It now also became apparent to the pro- “That by intelligence he had received frou: 
vince, that even the boasted free-gift of the two Indians, two days before, the western 
rietaries of five thousand is. wasnot Indians were forming themrelves into a body 
tp be obtained but as it be collected in order toattack the province about the tim: 
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of harvest, &.” adding, “If upon considera- or stores for hs mayesty's service to aul at 


hon of thts matter, any other messures are 


any tune, by the bil] the house had sent him 
pose. 


veceamry for the puble safety, you wall eng! fur that 


bic me to take them.” 


‘Thus, harlequin like, he could play eon jin 


trary parts in the same mnterlude. Ife wup- 
ply was not given without! delay, the 


Thus the two ships were to be continued 
port, to wait the good plesrure of another 
government; and the interval was to be loet 


troops to the service, unless the owners found waye 


‘were to be disbanded, the fortsdestroyed, and jand means to accommulate matters wath the 


‘the fronticr consequently Jad open; and yet. 
with e supply nm 


governor. 
‘bas hand, he could delibe-'” The house, bowever, phed lun with eno- 


rately go upon another service; at the same: ther message, and received such another illu- 


ime he could also communicate intelligence 
of additional dangers: and yo 
supply in his hand, he could msmnate want 
of ability to withstand them. 

‘The ansembly,m fut, tld him am reply to 
thw measnge, tat in case he, parsed 
ull, he would find Lmself sufficiently ena- 
hed to take every measure that nught be ne 
essary. 


Wint 1s farther rewarkable, a merchant of 


Vudadelphu, whe had supplied the gurrsous 
or Newfoundland with provisions fer sia 
years, aud who had now @ verse) m the port 
frghted with the same, could not obtain a 
Tearunce, the goveraor and couneil being 
mantmously of opmnron, that, because of the 
fat» act to prevent eaportationn, nosuch clear- 
rue coul 
wouse, who, by order from the nay}-contract- 
or at Jamaica hed, in like manner, teeighted 
p ship, met with the sume difheulty under the 
sume pretence. Both made application to the 
house for relief; and it was not only reaoly- 
wl, that the saad oct was of the same tenor 
aith that of New Youk, and never mtended 
many wwe to restrain the eaportation of pro- 
«sions for hie majesty" navy and garrisons, 
sor could, in their opinion le so underetood. 
«xcept by the most forced construction there- 
ef; but also, that to prevent any ill come 
quences which might are from euch inter- 
pretation, a bili should be nmuedistely prepar- 


ed af the table for expressly permitiing euch , 


e portations, 


tt with the seme ‘ 


sory answer; they alzoagain put hum in mind 
of the forty thousand pounds supply-bill : und 
were told (notwithstanding Ine preseme » e>- 
sage at the openmg cf the session) “That 'o 
had not read it through ; but that he theugt* 
at stood m need of amendments.” }'e ela 
told the two members employ ed upon that oce 
casion, “He was just then setting off fo. 


Newcastle .” and they acquvainting him fi >- 


ther, “ That, as it would be extremely .nc: - 
\enient to the countiy-members. to contir 
sitting till fue return, and as there Wem 1 
Lusiness depending of any importance, but 
what lay before the ernor, they bec 
thoughts of adjourning that cay (being July 
5) to the necond of August. by which ume th’ 
harvest would be nearly over,” his anows 


be granted. .A member of the , was, “ That he had no cbyection to their ed- 


journing over the harr 
ed of the time proposed. 

And the house, on the return of their me - 
sengers, having fist resolved. “ That any ut 
conseqnences which meht attend the covern- 
or’s not passing their supplementary bill (for 
exporting provisions for the lang’s service 
notwithstanding the embargo) would pot he 
at their door,” did adjourn accordingly, 

Aftor all which, on thet very day fortmght 
Guly 19) an the very mist of the har: est, 
thw worthy goverucr oblige the men ars by 
special sumraone to meet him; the occaston 
of Which is thus set fuith im his message to 
the house of that day, to wit: 

“Gentlemen, at your instance I called the 


‘and thst be appro.- 








This bill, when finshed, was sent up to the ‘assembly of the lower counties, and pressed 
governor, who promised to give it all the ‘es them to continue the prakvbition of provisicn: 
patch in his power; and was followed by an-|and warlike stores to the tune limited by 
ether for a longer continuance af the cmbar-' the law~ of New York and Jency, but ther 
gv act, with a simuur clause of explanation ; | chose only to continue it till the 20th instant, 
upon the presenting of which, the governor and from thence for so long: time a» the lepie 
bein asked. by order of the house, whether I lature of thue province should passor continue 
4e had cote to any determination upon the ,2 law forthe like purposes, provided the same 
former’ anewered, “ thut he had read but not | did not exceed the dud day cf Ortover neat 

considered 1.” And bemg farther on /T am thereby Jad under the disagreeae 
the necessities of the service, according to the! necesaity of calling you together at this busy 
ollogat.ons above specified, said “ that, im case | season, in order to linve the embargo conuunu- 
‘tke legislature of the three lower counties did ' ed for the same time that its an the provinces 
not continue the eml the same would ex- of New York and Jersey ; and es the acts of 

pire ma few days, and then there would be no | assembly passed for the probilation of provi 
necesaty of the aud supplementary act: and {sons and warlike stores will expire with to- 
af the embargo act of the three lower countues | morrow, I hope you will nnmediately enter 
should be continued, he would have it m his this matter, and give it all the despatch 
power to permt vessels Inden with provisions the neture of the thing requires. The secre- 
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tary will lay bofure you a copy of the act of, 
the lower ceuntien, sad_you wl, by proper 
clauses in the law you my think it necessary 
‘on this occasion to propose, leave me at li 
berty to scnd supplies to such of the king's 
shipa end forces ag may be employed in any 
part of America, and to put the trade of this 
place, while the embargo lasts, upon the same 
wating it is in the other bread colonies.” 

‘And the very nextday the merchants, own- 
em, and masters of vessels then lying in the 
Port, presented a petition to the house, “ set- 
ting forth the damages and losses they had 
sustained for want of being allowed proper 
rlenrances; as also the disadvantages, disrou- 
rogements, anid losses which the whole pro 
vince would® specially and unavoidably be 
hnable to, in case the embargo was to be con- 
unwed for a longer time, than by the late law 
was provided ; recommending bonds with auf 
ficrent penalties, to be discharged only by the 
certiticates of the British consuls residing at 
such foreign ports aa the several vessels and 
cargoes were entered for, and to, 
‘as the only r expedient to answer the 
ends oporelt such laws, without destrov- 
ang their trade, on which the well being of 
the province depended ; and requesting such 
relief and assistance in the premises as 
in their wisdom, should judge most expel 
as no wise doubting their ready 
disposition towards the general good and ser- | 
vice oftheir country.” 1 





three manths from the said first day of 
they, gust. 
ient; + 
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‘that act, which war from the 4th of May to 
the 4th uf August next cneuing, 

Sir Charles Hardy baving recommented 
to our governor, that be should lay before the 
feeeraliysof this province, the necessity of 
enacting a law of the same tonor within this 

ernment; and the house being convinced 
‘such an act would be totally useless, un- 

leas the three lower counties of Newcastle, 
Kent, and Sussex, (not subject to our laws) 
were included, passed an act on the 13th of 
May, of the same tenor, and nearly in the 
same words, with the act of New York, to be 
in force till the 7th of June, and from thence 
for so long tume as the legislature of the co- 
lony of New Jersey, and the counties of New 
caste, Kent, and Susnex. upon Delaware, 
should respectively pass laws for the like pur- 
poses; provided they exceed not tle time h- 
Tied by the law of New York government, 

“On the 20th of May, the legislature of 
New Jersey parsed an art, to be in force from 
the first day of June to the firet of August, and 
from thence for so long time as the lecisla- 
tures of the eolomes of New York and Penn- 
rylvania should respectively pars laws for the 
like purposes, provided they did not exenod 

Aue 








“ Thur being the state of the laws Jayme an 
embargo on the exportation of provisions ant 
warlike stores; first, by the colony of New York 
‘on the 4th, then by this government on thi 





Fruitlessly diemisned, and impertinently re- | 13th, and by New Jereey the 2th of May 
vohvened, a8 the assembly hed been. witht so ' last ; it is most unkind, and give us leave to 
short a time, a warm expostulation was the | say, in our opinion, unbecoming the dignity of 


Yeast that could be expected upon it; and yet 
the warmth they showed was by no means 
equal to the provocatmn they received; but 
on the coptrary. was at once go moderated 
and justified, that their worst enemies could 
not derise the least pretence of repruach 
from it, 

Facts were 10 their favour; and & inere 


goverment, that in the governor's Just mes 
sage he should not take the least notice of 
any Inw boing ever paseed by ur fr laying 
any embargo within this port, but only mnen- 
tions his having pressed the assembly of the 
lower eounties ‘to continue the prohibition of 
provisions and warlike etores, to the time li- 
mited by the Jaws of New York and Jersey,” 


veeapitalation of them was all that was ne- ‘as if no such law had ever been passed by 
coestry to éliow how unworthily they were himself within this province! what purpose 
treated . which will account for the ineertion ; auel a conduct towarde us is to answer, the 
of their answer to the governor in this place governor best knows, But when he prorceda 


at large. 
» May it pleare the Governor, 

“On the 4th of Muy, 1756, the legislature ; 
of New York pussod an act to revive an act, | 
more cffrctuslly to restrain the exportation of ' 
provisions and watlike stares, from that colo- j 
ny. to be in force for twenty-one days; and | 
afer that timc to such tune as the legialetare | 

‘New Jersey, and Pennaylvania, should pase 
acts forlike 3 provided those acts did 
not exceed three months ftom the pessing of 


srovmon to export besides 





fab, which wasercerted by their act, New York bav- 
sag’ tolerable market, because tbe’ foress took off & 
nd Maryiand 





in hws said messoge to propose to us ‘to have 
the embargo continued for the same tite that 
it is in the provinces of New York and Jer- 
sey,’ we must confesr we are entircly at 2 
logs to know what the governor would mean; 
our present act coming precisely within the 

a recommendation; being made in 
‘compli with the Iaw of New York. If 
‘the lower ies have not complied with 
those terme, it is not to be imputed to the ar 
sembly of this province, who have fully dis 
charged their part to make the embargo ef: 


«We entreat the governor to consider and 
reflect on the share he has hed in the laws of 
the lower counties, passed by himself, which 
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aade both there and here of this prodigious satisfaction in the news imparted, they pro- 
gaft, the province was either to receive it in ceeded as follows, viz. 
so peddling a way, as rendered it ina man“ And in thiscritical juncture, when ahap- 
ner useless ; oF else, though they took it up- py isave of a treaty with the Indians must be 
on their own credit, to release the donors m soof great advantage to the proprietary inte- 
effect of all future clam, by consenting to rest, as we apprebend the present treaty must. 
drop the terma on which alone it could be con- be, we cannot suffer ourselves to doubt their 
sistently accepted. willingness to contribute towards the heavy 
‘What is farther remarkable, during the expenses the province groans under for In- 
cours of this interchange of messages, one dian aftkirs; especially considering the go- 
from the governor, concerning Indian affairs, vernor has just now refused to paes our bull for 
waa gent to the agsembly, which was Nioge- gmanting forty thousand pounds to tle king's 
ther irreconcilable with that which he had | use, because the proprietary estate wes thera- 
sent thom sixteen days before. It will be re- in taxed. in common with all the other cs- 
collected, that on the 5th of the current month tates in this provinee, for their mutual de 
July, the western Indians, in contradiction to fence ; and has also refused to continue our 
the advices received from eir Charles Hardy excise act, some time since expired; so that 
and air Wiliiara Johnson, were to fall on the the province is greatly indebted, and our only 
province in time of harvest; and now, on the remaining fund reduced to the lowest eatre- 
2st, m conformity to those advices, euch of the mity. 
said western Indians as had attended thecon- _“ Under these circumstances, we made ap- 
ferences between the Six Nations and the plication to the commussioners, appointed by 
said sir William Johnson, bad not only laid the act for granting sixty thousand pounds to 
down the hatchet, bat also engaged to low | the king’s use, to know whether any money 
the cxample of the eaid Nations, in assisting ' remained in their bands, which mgt be ap- 
us against the Trench. Nor was this all: a! pled to the present envergency 5 but we find. 
number of the Susquehanna Indiens, and | that the fifty-five thousand pounds, to be sunk 
Teedyuscung a ling of the Delawares, had by tbe provincial tax, 1 expended ; that near 
discovered so good a disposition to return to four thousand (part of the five thousand) pounde, 
their alliance and former friendship with ne, j given by the proprietaries. in consideration of 
that nothing was wanting but an interview | ther bemg exempted from their share of thet 
between him (the governor) and them ; and tax, is not paid mto the commismioners' hands ; 
4 proper provision for tho expenses hereof. and if the whole sam was paid, the debts a- 
ang the fulfilling such engagements as the ready contracted for the defence of the pre 
present exigencies might require. ymece, are nearly equal thereto. Neverthe. 
Such were the tidings now imparted, with lesa, as we apprehend the treaty proposed to 
an assurance, that he should therein havea be held with the Susquehanna Indians, and 
particular regard to the honour and safety of the Delaware kmg Teedyuscung, may he at- 
‘the province. tended with lasting good consequences, we 
To the province nothing could be more have resolved, that the sum of three hundred 
agreeable than such tidings; nor could any pounds, be allowed by thie house for that pur- 
service be named in which they would have pose.” 
laid out their money more willingly; but their The membors sent herewith, were also tw 
public stock was exhausted; and by the se- apprize him, that if it wae pleasing to him, 
yeral negatives put upon thei billa, they they should adjourn to the 1th of ‘August : 
were disabled from raising more; conse- and his answer was, 
quently were as much distressed now for the“ That he should not engage for the proprie- 
means of meking friends. as before for the taries' contributing any thing towards the ex- 
means of defending themuelves against their penses that may attend the proposed confor- 
enemies. : ence; that as the house had voted three hun- 
‘What sum would be sufficient? was the dred pounds for that purpose, he should wait 
firet question; the governor being consulted at Easton or Bethlehem till the whole was 
on that head, answered, ‘ That he hed made expended, then take his horse and ride away 
no calculation; but it seemed to him, that to New York to meet lord London; and that 
about four or fiveduodred pounde might serve; ax to the time of adjournment, he should not 
though the expense would be the greater, say whether he was pleased or displeased with 
‘aa he should be obliged tohave a body of sol- it, but leave it entirely with the house to do 
diers for his guard ;” the commissioners of the as they pleased.” 
siaty thoumnd pounds ect were next advised A compliment from general Shirley to the 
with; and upon the insue of all, they made province on his being recalled, acknowledging 
use of thia incident to lay a brief state of their the “ repeated instances of their contributing 
case before the governor in the uaual way of towards the defence of his majesty'e just rights 
measage; in which having expremed and dominions, end to assure them of his 
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hearty wishes for their welfare,” without one 
eavil thing to lua brother governor, 

letter 1s directed to hirn, ts the only thing re- 
roarkable of the seasion hitherto omitted ; and 
inyurtously, wickedly, and updently, as the 
Province has becn agpersed, no voucher of that 
sathentic nature can, or ought tobe dispensed 


with, 

On the 16th, according to therr adjourn. 
ment, they met again; and the next day they 
were Longured with the guvernor’s message ; 
which wld them. in the first place, wit they 
had long tuld each other before, aainely, “that 
their treasury was exhausted; that the troops 
wanted theur pay, that a supply was neces- 
sary,” ie, The taking and burning of an 
outfort on the Jumata, called fort Granyille, 
made a gool terrifying mgredvent in it, the 
test was the stuff thathe had talked over and 
over, til the ear was weary of heurmg it. 
except that mayor Rutherfurd, the eommand- 
ing officer in that province, of the New Amo- 
riean regiment then raising, wanted barracks 
for one thousand men; and that ius recruits 
being chiefly indentared servants, it would be 
nvcesury for the house to wahe provision for 
the payment of their masters, for the residue 
of the time each had to serve, in conforauty 
*o Ins majesty 's instructions,” 

‘The nex: day the house sent up ther reply. 
which wus as follows: 

“fry ut plcase the Gwar, 

“The house have repeuteuly 0 red the 
goscrnor bills for grantiny considerable eum 
ui the king's use, to whtch he bas ret is 
ayent, boing restrained by the prop sctires, 
ashe says, from passing any bills im winch 
‘Tavir catate i= wo be taxed towards its defence. 
We know of no equitable was of raising such 
astyw Sums as are now necessary, but by a 
deuetal tax on all estates reat and’ personal. 
We aise voted another sum of forty thousand 
soins, to be raed in that manner, and arc 
jm paring @ new bill to lay befure the go 
seruor fr that purpose But as we are, and 
sa st be still, of opinion that the propri 
estes ought to be tazed in common wit 
11+ ef their fellow-cubjects m all the rest 
cx the king's dotmimons, for ther common de- 
f-n-e, We cannot ont a clause of that kand 
m our bill, without inyusuce to the king's 
oler subjects, oureels es, our constituents, and 
wosteity: and we beliove, that an equal num 
h-rofmen, of any sect, nation, name, or party, 
auamg us. will never be chosen to represent 











11+ provineo, who would be of a different sen- find 


teneat wn tms particular, 

«In the mean tune, we earnestly request 
the goveraor would use bis mfluonce with 
the proprietarica’ recciver-general, to mduce 
Jum to pay the remaimng sum of near three 
thousand pounds, yet belund of their contri- 
bution of five thousand pounds, which by law 
was to have been ummediately advanced, but 
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1s still withheld from the commsnoners, to 
the injury of the poor soldiers, whose pay 1 
m arrear for want of that money, the fitty- 
five thousand pounds we granted by the smd 
bill for the king's use being expended. 

« Weare sensibly affocted with the distress 
ed state of our frontier mnhabiants; though 
we apprehend they are ina much better siti 
ation than those of the nerghbourmg provinces, 
who are squall Dear the enemy: and we 
hope they may be rendered sul more secure, 
by a vigorous exertion of the force now on 
foot for thew protection, and the annoyance 
of the enemy. 

“The other matters recommended to us by 
the governor, we will take into consideration, 
and hope we may be able to do therein what. 
ever ought to be expected of us.” 

Tins was the last parley between the as- 
sembly pee deoyr Mere and Mr, Morris. who 
makes so notable a figure on ther list of 
governors Captain Denny his successor was 
at band; and therefore he did not think st 
worth his while to compose a reply, which he 
might reasonably suppose no body would think 
worth reading. 

Change of Devils, according to the Scots 
proverb is blithsome! 
Welcoine e* sr aso 
‘And farewell goer out sigiung—~ 

says Shakepeare 

‘he whule province seemed to feel :xself 
relieved by the alteration of one name for 
another, Hope, the universal cozener, per- 
suaded them to belteve, that the good quali- 
ues of the map would qualify the governor 
He was received like a deliverer. The ofh- 
cious proprictary mayor and corporation, 
mote once already inentioned, made a 
feast for bis entertainment, and haying in- 
vited the assembly to partake of tt, they also 
were pleased to become forgetful enough to 
be of the party. 

"Phat che said assembly, should congratulate 
tum on his arrival and accession (though the 
term isa royel one) was, perbaps, no more 
than a decent and respectful con»plupent ; and 
that they should angurate from the cacellence 
of his character, that his administration would 
bo eacellent, a farr and candid inference. 
But that they should find si. hundred pounds 
at that time m their treasury to present hun 
with, as an initration-fec, may be matter of 
surprise to all readers of their votes alike. 
‘Tired they might be of opposition ; pleased to 
some pretence for relenting: but how 
they should find money where nomoncy was, 
would be beyond conjecture. The order, 
therefore, on their treasurer, for that sum, 
could only be considered 28a prosent mark of 
their good will, and an obligation on the house 
to provide, 10 some future money-bill, for the 


of that order. 
ents over, government began.— 
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And in the new govemcr's very firet 

the province was given to understand, “ that 
the French encroachments un the Obin, which 
his majesty in his declaration of war had as- 
signed as the principal cause of his eatering 
into a just and necessary wer, were within 
the limits of it, [which the province could ne- 
ver yet be convinced of;] and that therefore 
jt was particularly incumbent on them* to 
exert themselves in the support of such mea- 
‘sures ag had been, or should be, concerted for 
carrying on the same with vigor; the state 
of tiers tna, the devastations, cruel- 
ties, and murders commutted there, and the 
horror they excited in him, made as good a 
topic in his hans, as tie back counties, and 
the back inhabitants had done in his prede- 
ceasor's; nay, those very back inhabitants are 
brought forward io the next prragrap! 
what is more, left naked end defenceless toa 
savage and merciless enemy by an immediate 
disbanding of the provincial troops. which, 2x 
before, was represented us unavoidable, tin- 
ese fresh supplies were quickly raised for 
their support.” ; 

Tnshort, if Mr. Morris nad made the speech 
himself, he could not have carried on the 
thread of government with more consistency ; 
for, ns to the douceur at parti 
these words, “ let unanimity and despatch pre- 
yail in your councils; and be assured [ will 
deny you nothing that I can grant, conristent 
with my duty to his majesty, and the righte 
of the proprietaries.” it amounted to no more 
thea this. do as my masters the proprietaries 
would hava you. and I will exy nothing to the 
contrary ! 

It is not to be conceived, that men of such 
Jong experience in the affairs of the province 
(so the member» of aeseinbly were cluracter- 
ized by their new governor) could bs one ino- 
ment at a loss for the meaning of hw speech, 




















with 
viously 
contained im ; ed to contain the business purposely cunitter 
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Jord Loudon, 2s also several ctlier letters and 
(emong the latter, one containing a 
from colonel Armstrong, ecmcerning 
some secret which was to be kept @ eecrc? 
+ still) they demurred both thet and threr day= 
more, before they came to any farther resalu- 
tion; ond then they agreed upon an addres 
way of answer to his speech, in which, 
‘a paragraph or tuo of coxaplitucnt, they 
dryly gave him to understand, let, that fra: 
the very nature of their frontier which was +1 
extended that it ing ssanner covered the three 
lower counties, Maryland, and New Jersey, 
jand consisted of dirpersed settlements. the 
horrors he talked of could not be prevented ; 
Qdly, that as it was in a better state of de force 
than that of any of the neighbouring crlcaien 
equally near the enemy. they could not tr 
hope the inhabitants would be equally safe. 
and Sily. that as great unanimity did prevail 
in their councils, they should, ss far th 
their power, consistent with their just rights. 
‘enable the governor to affird the people the 
| continuance of that protection they su mmc! 
stood in need of,” &e. 








also accompanied the suit address 
following menage: which was ob- 
of the nature of a postscript, calculat- 


in the letter it belonged to. 
“ May it please the Goerrnor, 

ens As evr as ba 1 Fi ie coulis i 
governor's speech, 2° | Lefire we received las 
| measage with the letter from lord Loudon 
we resolved to zive a eum of money for his 
j Majesty's service ; demonstrating, by that rea- 
dinese, that we ore not inrensible of our duty 
| to the best of kings, nor of the necerity of 
enabling the governor at this critical con- 


a 


junction to protect the people comiitted t 
is care. 
‘As fonner crants of this kiml have been 


or what was to be epprehended in conse-!long delayed, ‘or rendered ineftctual, 
quence of it. means of latent proprietary instructions. not 

They had voted a supply of forty thousand | communicated to us till we had spent iucl 
pounds before Mr. Morzis was superseded. | time in vain in forming ourbille. we world now 





They did not sit. as usual, in the afternoon of 
the day the speech was deliverod ; and thouzh 
in the next day's delibocation they di 
former bill. and ordered inaacther witha 
for the sum, they adjourned the day following, 
without doing any busines atall ; nay, though 
quickened ‘he next following with 1 message 
accompanied with an extract of a letter fron 
* Had the Freneh fort rea:ty heen within the bounds: 
of the graut to the proprivtor, that woul! not have 
foade the mupport of the Wwan iver parnealariy 1oeuns- 
‘bent an the assembly of Penney h 
ather neighbounag gov=tument, 
ii by ite muation For thir cen 
tinted | the proprrty of ch= call 
it coult bs recovered 









might ax justly 
2 law eait with the preprietary of Mary 


expense of 
tand, or recovering het ght to land o0 thet front. 


wae particatatly tteambest om Zr 19 





‘m5 means in his power, what is necessary to 


humbly request the 


vernor to lay lefore ue 
fall copies of such 


his instructions as relate 


the tomoney-bills of any hind, with the presn.ble> 
ik or other parts that contnin the reasons of sucli 


instructions; that we snay, if posrible. avoid 
all occasions of delay in affairs co important. 
and that our judgments inoy be informed of 
the equity or necessity of rules to which 2 
conformity is required. 

« From the governor's candour. and sincere 
desire to facilitate and expedite, hy ev: 






public welfare, as well as from the Teasn. 
blenessof the thing in itself. we have nodeul* 
thot he wil! favour us in granting this re- 
quest.” 

The ascembly was civil: the governor was 
artfil, As he Would not grant al! thet wae 
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asked, he resolved to be as forward as poasi- had been laid upon the within their 
bie in performing as much as he designed. time, till the last year; 0 not having 
‘Thus, on the very day their request was any reason to suspect, the assembly would de 
made, he laid the instructions in question be- vite 20 much from the ancient usage, an to 
fore them ; being the eleventh, twelfth, and pretend, by any act of theirs, to charge their 
‘twenty-first articles of the proprietary instruc- estate with the burden of any taxes, they had 
trons. therefore given the preceding governor no par- 
‘OF these, the first regards the interest ticalar instructions on that head ; 4thly, that 
money arising from the provincial bills of the assembly, taking occasion of the troubles 
credit, and the money to be raised by excise; of America, had represented them in a very 
and having by advance asserted p joint inten untrue light, as unwilling to assist the public 
thon in the said Propretarien and the house of iuting to the defence of the country, 
representatives, to have it applied for the pub- no pplication had been made to either 
Jie service, proceeds to ground upon that joint of them for that purpose ; 5thly, that the bill 
intention a title to an equal power over it; | they had prepared and sent up for raising fifty 
then forbids the governor to give his assent to’ thousand pounds for the king’s use, by a tax 
any bill or uct of assembly for emitting, re- oftwelve cents per pound, and twenty shillings 
emitting, or continuing any paper-currency. per head, wos a bill of a most unjust and ex- 
unless the whole ofthe interest money erising treordinary nature; in os much asthe estates 
therefrom should be disposed of only to the of the proprietarics were not excepted, but, on 
very purposes to be specified in such zet, or the contrary, the assessors were to acquaint 
where that could not be conveniently dane, by themselves with, and procure the amount of” 
the joint concurrenceof governor and assembly their estate in quit-rents, and in the same 
for the time being. And the same prohibition manner us other estates were ussessed and 
also extended toall excise laws, except the | taxed in the respective counties, by virtue of 
thsposition of the money to be raised by them the said bill; as the said twelve cents was 
maleo appropriated in the sume manner, —_Jaidon the whole value or fee-simple of every 
The arcond, having admitted thats reason- estate, which, supposing the rame computed 
able and moderate quantity of. Fepermones |at twenty-five years’ purchase only, was a 
tended greatly to the benefit of the province, , quarter part more than the whole gross rent, 
ae well as to the trade of Great Britain, and! without allowing for any charges or repairs : 
that the dangers of depreciation arose only , as it wee contrary to the royal charter, which 
from an over great quantity. authorizes and ‘ required Jand-tax bille, as well as other bills, 
impowers the governor discretionally, onto be consonant to reason, the laws, statuger, 
inquiry made, and proper assurance ob- and rights of the kingdom, &c, not repugnant 
tained of the real utility of such a measure, | to them ; as so heavy a tax was not nect 
to make an addition to the present currency | to be laid for the raising such a sum, whicl 
of forty thousand pounds more; provided strict might have been raised many other ways; as 
regard was had toal) the lunitations specified , calculated for the pury putting it in the 
an the instruction foregoing ; and also, that ' power of persons wholly chosen by the people 
effectual care was taken that all rents and ; to tax their estates up to their value, and 
quit-rents, due tothe said proprietarics, should to ease other persons, by taxing them s0 
he always paid according to the rate of ex-, lightly, as only to make up what might after- 
change at the times of payment between the , wards be wanting to complete the said sum; 
cities of Philadelphia and London, by eome jax the taxing of unimproved lands, vielding no 
saficient provision in the very act itself, or | rent or profit to the owner, was highly un- 
some separate act, as was done in the 12th of: reasonable, and contrary both to the practice 
the present king, when the farther sum of of Great Britain, and the lawe and statutes 
eleven thousand one hundred and ten pounds} thereof: as, according to the best inquiries 
five shillogs was issued. |they could make, neither the quit-rents re- 
‘And the third related to the i rerved to the crown, or the proprietaries of 
estate; concerning which it asserted and any other colonies, had ever been taxed to- 
maintained, 1st, that the said estate never had! wards the raising any supplies granted in 
‘been taxed ; 2dly, that, over and above such) those colonies; quit-rents in general being 
exemption. soveral ncte were passed, giving | indeed so small, thet ite of no Jand-tax 
tothe aid proprietary a support by dutiesand ' would be peyable out of them, even in Great 
other impositions; 3dly, that, since the expi- Britain, where land-taxes are annual; and aa 
ration of those laws, no aid had been given to the grantees and owners of euch farma and 
the rietaries as such; notwithstanding eee out of which such very small nc- 
which, they had, on several occasions, shown Tedgments were reserved to them, did 
their regard to the public service, by volan- in case of a Jand-tex, pay for the value of 
tarily and cheerfully expending several consi- such their said farms; Stbly, that though their 
derable sums of their own money for the ad- deputy governor did refuse his ampent to the 
vancement thereof, although Pe pormcil ax Bill, on the essembly's refusing to exempt 
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their estates, the, wore »¢ hr froma deciring . no means willing to con-ent tu; and as the 
not to coatribate to the defence and s"ipport | present invasion of his majesty's At 
of his unjesty's rights anddomnions, that ia-' minions, may make it necessary to rate 
mediately ca the first notice sent them of supplies for Lis service in ont enid prosin 
Braddock's defeat, they sent over an order to. the assembly may hereafter propose td 
their receiver-general to pey out of the ar-_ bills or acts of assembly, to lay add:tional ta 
Tears of their qait-rents the sum of five thou-| on real estates there: you are, therefore, he-rt- 
sia pours, asa free pift towards the defence | by required and directed, not to giv. 
of the provincs, desiring all disputes taight sent to any bill or act of arsembly cf 
cease, und that the governor and assembly unless the act be made to continue 
would join together in measures to oppose the single year only, and no longer." Ac. 
common enemy ; 7thly. that the sad eum of follows a variety of preseripone at. ! 
five thoueand pounds, eo by them given, was, | prohibitions: some plausible; some artifies . 
ur to their belief, twenty times more and al] serving a8 a shocing-horn lo the grevt 
tax upon all their estates there, if one of all, the exemption of the proprictary 
truly an! proporhonably rated, according to! quit-rents, which was to be reulered 28 ¢x- 
the value of all other estates, would have’ press as ible, 
amounted to. for raising a sum of fifty thou-| That. however, they may not vypear alt. 
wand pads; sthly, that enother bill of the | gether intractable. one concession 18 niade 
same itnjust nature. for raising fifty-five thou-| wards the conclusion, whieh ta worth 
sind pounds, by a tax of sx pence in the perhaps than they supposed; as it centun- 
pound on the clear value of all estates (therre ja tacit acknowledgn:ent that, an equay, they 
excepted in consideration of the said free-gift) | enght to be taxed hike the rest of the:r fellov- 
‘their then lieutenant-qoveruor not bemg pro-  subjectr, end yet less than them thi y wo: 
vided with particular instructions with respect have it understood ; such estates of the.rs, ar 
to euch bill, and becac-c the money was then: come within that description, not bemg bho 
requisite for the defence of the pro\ ince. rave ; toproduce such a sum as deserved to be 21it 
his ascent to: Uthly. that they. tendering as a,provincia object : and the intreductary part 
they ought to do, the then exigency of aftatre, of the paragraph, 85 may be collected froin the 
and the necessity of a eupply. did not make» famous contest between then and the arse 
any appheution to his majesty for his toyal | bly concerning Indian expenses, juvtly érn.- 
disallowance of the said act. aa at any other | ing the whole mto euspicion. 
time they should have done; Ithly, that the, ‘This is the paragraph. Valrat cuantun 
appointed by the assembly ia both | ralere potest. 
the said bills were few in number, cuosen by! “And whereas we are, and always hiv 
the people only, and not one by thom; and | becn, most ready and willing to bear a jts' 
though mcayable of knowing the true value of’ proportion along with our tenants in sny't 
tue several estates, 69 to be rated and taxed, cessary tox for the defence of the rad pro- 
were mude fina} and absolute judges wiinout vince, which shall be equally Jud upon tic 
appeal ; Tithly, that by laying so great a tax Jandx of the inhabitants, and ul:o upon any 
10 raise s> small a sun, the sad assessors had + of our manors or lands which are actually le 
tt in their power to cxinmt great irregulun-' out on leases, either for liver or ycara ay Le- 
tiea, in taxing some estates to the:r utmost ‘ing estates m rome degree Le to thove «7° 
value, and caring other, which would be un-' which the inhabitants are possoseed ; theref 
equal ant unjust, and was 60 much the more : you are at liberty to cive your content to any 
to be ferred, hecause tey. the proprietaries, reasonable bill or ect for that purpose, provid- 
had been informed, that in jing the ordi- ed the tax to be paid for such cur Jost mer- 
nary county laees on the like plea, many | toed estates, shall be payable by the tenant 
porsiun-. instead of boung rated at ther full | and occupiers. who shail deduct the same out 
‘worth, nol not bers ratel ata fiftieth part of the rents payable by them to us.” 
of it. {It is remarkabie, thut through the whole. 
All these several anticies (here stated in | the language is such us could indeed becon.c 
their full force) are introduced with a Where-! none but an abslute proprietary ; all dicta- 
as at the head of ech, and all implicated in tonal; all in chief, as paramonnt; as it” 
one embarrassel tunmeasurable tod ; to | there was no king in Ieruel, nor any interest 
which is ticked the instruction iteelf, with ‘ worthy consideration, brut the proprietary in- 
the following preanile: | terest; as if there was no occasion for roya! 
“ And whereas the saul assembly appoar to. instructions, or as if it was impossible any 
us to have been inclined not only te oad and | such should interfere with theirs; and gs ir” 
burden our estates with taxes by tueir autho- the prov-ncial legislature was a nose of wax 
rity, direesly contrary to former umge, but to be twisted into what shape they pleased. 
even tocharge thesame diaproj and Such were these instructionr: and oe to 
manu mianuer, in order to case the es their effect in the house, it was such os wat 
tates of others, whick isa measure we are by naturally to be expected; they saw a contro- 
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\ony witaont ens b forethe r aroductive m | smeethee panditure of tua finy mur and 
ats wv of all manner of calamities public and | pounds wns destined for the current -ers « 
priv, aid t2 be pr _entelors! oreredon'y | as the managers apporntea by the « ! o¢ 


by 1 sabm ssion e jually ramou~ ‘with the consent and approbation « tte 

Picy saw this, ad st thres tiem in| vernor, wad not other 54, should dir * 

agmi tho1rirot ito despar Wher the sad bll yas presente? « 

Pa frst exved eat they mide use o° vas| governor her i ecftheansy ick o 
ta fslosin_ mrs ge to the go ernor thet ley ulde ver all tec pateii ¢ 
Maj tt plese the Gover no~ power but ateiwarish ga then of 


Tne house hove taken into ther riot) by mewage thar aficolt sha ry. ar 
S "oa cots eration t1> propnetary ristrac- | that he dered aconeven-> WtP wel 
tor reltin, tothe pics 17 of money-bills | teect the howe om ei oe 6 
von oath o> eamorhag52cn pl aced tolay be ther 


frau anlast a fullyemuncedthep e, A conmuttee 5 ws o1dzed SH 

sr uthisoy e roumstrre> of this prov ice! whe! (Sen 13 thegove ner plea ty 
royme very 12. anlamme%ac supphe ,icxo shmselft the flew . ¢ “po 
yoany Facet cert sleved thefa.d wi That althoug tunic” ot hen + 
ty chs 1 tee judge anoluel ices loridiadte 1 pu wv uticon 1 
si,irts cons the province mi be't em witn tne utuo ¢ oc  etiew 
“a tes vt nzw hase hthert> be m surprsedtofin 1 reverac comtial | 


a" > pra oe mast b 1 ndered regret now bef bam + ce Vt Cr, ust 
d, eurmvle sb tie anstract or al (itaus) waste teriti cer ono te 
no lty vole cont ot 6 al roprntary 
Weod om i ja ti got wnwould structo~. ch th teref> nhnet« 7 
be ler Ttoitsent wh icra doe not graited wtle Ines vee ye ot 
vopt 1d ins ube te notwith tanding would deprec ate the yt arte ar 
t  ady > carym u tor tu pie such|tha solonzatrewwce iiry othe ry 
eqits Wea y omaye®rhim con ot te munstr, ad oe spit ‘thea 
tuytil  snyt Lm ot oidagreeadle ; par mmenc woch re 11 st e paver 
ty als hy» reniet d by his pit | Dles tion str king bi! of cre’itt any 
ceo) lr owetth royalasent ertorm even upor the mnt present g co 
Totietie 9 error a igncit? genes thing ever aly tat ate 
G@ deur Peo eben cf muec tu acty oy 
fan viv Jad to bear th boi hase| be th sembly torc-int t Ay ty gi! 
tl ati non 5 fulls into tietes riousconsi | pounds t the Ang use he che ne 
@ 401 arte) propnetar inst ucttms on then lors. p arzed fo iad mgt at 
tits ty ot gesty co daily that oct vay te stort 
T voith wats eicat re ic ance expe of the time mrsnhry the aa alc thot 
alyva thi t ae / IT snoall “vier in seat- there were 11 0 ways ty sinh the sued rar 
1119 W 1 the hove of repreventatises ed tothe huge 9, bya e pres r bill 'w 
Yo1 Ml tepl aed to obersvc how Lamen out extending the excise for so long a tt € 
© 1 ne ta Uthat Tenart reecde fom = At the ccues ct tie enn thee be. 
ro oimtauce is without rok ay both 1 ho gue themthe lea’ ctl che ms ry 
2 aif tia which Lin persuaded you ing, same'y 
1 ul 1 4t¢ too equitable t> desire’ 1 To the length ct ihe teun ce tweat 
A bill {or strikmms tie sum of sixty thouand year fmank ngtr2 eadsiia as trugh + 
yor sanhoJsofcreh amd civnethe same danger the cntre 'o s of oc rrency on 
i> 1ekn go ue, and tor providinz a fund to as the lotds of tr de had “signed the + ¢r 
sal the te by layig trexcre on wie new of the * me presersLed 11 the si t o 
rin b arly anlother spaity \ asthe result,’ swd pounvac sn rd em forakar, 
{> thas ~Ad pounds of watch was appropriat- |] = majesty to give his as itoit . 7) 
«1. vs quote of the proviuce to the general the dispoutt or o* the <urpius noney + the 
tund t 1 t1° common seryice and defence of sembly alone >» To the ~nb,ccting tor 
tye colontrs, aad rendered sshject to the or- thousand pounds given axa contribu’: 11 th 
¢ rm of uh el ot Loudon “ten thousand general fund, tothe orauref lod Laud 1 an'y 
pounls to drchirge tne debt contracted by and not of the commander in chie: for tt 
the province fur the provisions formshed for time bemg 4 To the applica in of U5 
the expedition igainst Crown-pomt which part of the money to tnt del arge o the ten 
debt nad been uoavoidably incurred, and could thousand pounds given tor the we cf t ¢ 
no otherwise be discharged, n0 of the Crown-pomt eapedition a- the wid sur + 
hundred and fifteen thousand pounds, granted :ssued upon a fund atrcady catablisbed 
oy parlument for the colomes, having been Hlusotner aljectumn, be ng of # tesa nena} 
latte] to Penneplvams» and the residue, af- nature, need not to be speciiied And 1n the 
jebts as had been contracted close of all, that he rught be u ~oughly ua 
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derstood, he farther chose to express himself after their meeting, so as to have such new 


as follows; to wit, “that he had bad several 
applications made to him from the frontier, re- 
questing the aid of the legislature in their pre- 
pont distressed circumstances; that the eyes 
of the neighbouring colonies were upon them; 
nnd above all, that the nation of England were 
in expectation of their granting the neces- 
sary supplies for the king's service ; that he 
‘was sorry to find the first bill offered to him 
should beeuch as he could not pass; and that 
he hoped they would so conduct themselves, 
asthat he might make ¢ favourable 
ation of their conduct to his majesty.’ 

‘The house, on the other hand, having taken 
these objections into consideration, 


fea de 
‘a committee to collect the sense ot the house sand 


in answer to — whieh pon pasa 
‘was approved, and sent up tothe governor 
the conmittes of conference, 

And this answer, #9 far as regards the ob- 
jections above stated, can be given in no 
terme eo apposite ax their own, Viz. 

1, The house chose, at this time, an ex- 
cise fa reieee en a ors bill, to avoid 
any dispute about taxing the proprietary es- 
ti, ad bern eyes & me of ring 
money they were used to and m 


excines ready the now granted 
fe expended though we still think's well 
ioned tax on property, the most equal 

just way of raising money. 

«If every man who received our bills of 
eredit in pay was obliged to keep them 
in his hands till the end of twenty years, to 
be sure the length of the term would occasion 
a ionable depreciation. But they being 
ry tender in all payments, and the por- 
seseor able to exchange them immediately 
for their value, it is not length of term, but 
excess of quantity, that must occasion their 

intion; and that quantity is by this bill 
yearly todiminiah. Besides, the exghty thou- 
we have out on loan, 18 not to 
sink in the next six years, which will great- 
ly lesen our currency, and consequently 
Teasen the danger of the depreciation. 

“If the quantity should prove too great, 
which we believe it will not, a subecquent 
act, laying excise or duty on other coxamodi- 
ties, increasing the duty per gallon, ramng 
it aleo from private consumption, or obtamingt 
money by any other means for the public rer- 
vice, may be made, and the money applied tv 
the more speedy sinking this sixty thoussy’ 


the bill might more speedily be formed and pounds, 


brought to effect, 20.8 to answer the present 
pressing emergency ; and being in the same 
bil that bel boon pused Fy forme gover: 

0 jer govern- 
orm gone through the offices at home, and re- 
ceived the royal assent; they well hoped it 
might meet with no objections 


“2. There will probably be Itttle or nosur 
Poi’ to the disposition of the essembly, 
now leave the province faster than 

they come into it, The importation of Ger- 
mans is pretty much over. Many yo from 
tus to settle where land is cheaper. ‘The 
danger attending frontier pettlemente will 


+ The last time it passed, the term was ten probably be long remembered, even after o 
beni No inconvenience arose from the peace may be restored. And if our inhabit- 
jength of that term. Could we have sunk ents diminish, the excise will be lessened m- 
the sum we wanted by the excise in that stead of being increased. At its best, it pro- 
term, we should not desire to extend it. But duces, communibus annis, not more than three 


‘we expect it will not yield more in twen 
a than the sixty thousand poands grat 

the act of parliament made for the eastern 

colonies, is not in force here. Had the par- 

lisment thought it ft that this province should 

ed by that act, they would not have 


be 
excluded Pennsylvania oat of the bill, as 
actually did. Governer Hamilton, had ‘ures 
erly to 


during which we would load it with three 
thousand pounds per annum granted to the 
crown. wl 


- wa -cunciaded the 
term of twent would not be obj 

to ty reused poande bolog pl 

4 Other taxes or excises on other consump- 
tiora might possibly be laid, but we have no 
experience of them; they will require a time 
of more leisure to be well considered, and 
laws for collecting them properly formed, 80 
aa to be ef and not injurious to our 
trade If this war continues, we may soon 
want them all; and the succeeding asnembl; 
iy tae thooo matters in bund immediately 


extend the excise toany term, trary 


thousand pounds per annum, 

“ In former excise Jnws the assembly have 
had the disposition of the whole. They pre- 
served the public credit ; paid all public debts 
punetaally every year ; and have not abused 
Uh trast repoeed in them. 

“The instruction is not a roya] but propric- 
tary instruction, calculated to eatablish arbi- 

ment among us, to distress the 
ly and people, and put it out of ther 
to support their complaints at home 
[t would, moreover, deprive us of a jut right 
and privilege, enjoyed from the first eetile- 
ment of the country. 

3, Lord Loudon isa nobleman dustinguish- 
ed by the it trast the crown hath placed 
ihm fe have likewise received a high 
character of his integrity and uprightness, 
which induces us to confide in him. The 
chance of war (which heaven prevent) may, 
after several ive him a successor 
unknown toua If it should be found neces- 
mry and convesieat before the money is ex- 
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pendod, the governor aud assembly can af )happiness, in being placed immediately under 
any tine, by 1 little act, subject the rewain- |i care and protection.” 
der to the order of lus’ wucceaor, the com-| The kingnof Great Bntain heve a nezative 
mander-in-clief for the tine bemg. on lawn as well ax the deputy-governora of 
«4, It istrae, thore was a fund appropriated ' Pexnsylvama; bul then they vse tt as merely 
zo sink the nuts iseued for the grant to the |as possible; and when they de, they rathe: 
Crown-point expedition. ‘That fand ina great jdemur than refuse; but the deputy-governor 
measure fails br the loss ofone whole county |of Pennsylvania, having no ech manage. 
to the enemy, aml the abandoning consider’ ments to. obserie, thought the peren. tory 
able party of other counties, where lands murt-' style the best; and so sent down th 
gaged to the loan-office are situated. The ry with a serial message, which i 
whole sun wax appropriated to the king’> i the minutes of the province 
service. And if those notes had not been “Sir, the governor return: the 
issued, that a~ststance could not have becn 'tled, ‘an act for striking the eum 
given, as our aliaits were then circumstanced. | thousand pounds, in bulls of credit, and givin: 
"They cannut be redeemed in due time by that , the arme to the king’: use, nnd for prev ding 
fund, withont nding to the distresses of the a fund to sink the bills so to be emntted. by 
peuple, ulready too great; and the public | laying an excise upon wine. rumn, brandy, and 
Prelit uaght to be Kept up. asitioay be war.t- other spirits. And his honour commands 
ed on xonw future cmergency. Besides, those ' tne to acquaint hoase, that he will not 
notes bear interest, and at tus time the pro give his assent 1+ it; und, there bemg nv per- 
vince 15 leas able than ever to pay interest. son to judge between the governor and the 
We shoul now save taoney hy all means in thouse in these parts, he will nomedzately 
our power.” transmit to his majesty bis reasons for se de- 
¥ th The ftad appropriated for sinking the | fee 
five thousand punda, given tor the Canada | remainder of that day (the 13tl) as at 
expedition, was broke m upon by the late ex- | may be surmised, was wasted ina vain discus 
traorinary demands fyr public money. Five j sion of the difficulties they were involved m 
thou-and pounls war given in provisions to for the liouse broke up w dhout cmramg to auy 
genera] Braddock, and vear four thousand | resolution, The ncxt wa~ a blank likewise ; 
Pounds more to cut a road for the lung's scr- |) no business was donc ; vut. on the third, hay 
‘vie at the inatance of that general: besides | ing resumed the ci eration of the gr 
large sum tor the maintenance of Indians, | vernor’s objections te ther bill, the commu 
eatraordinary and expenorve treaties, &c. not / tees report thereupon, the guvernor’s verbal 
expected or foreseon when the fund was laid, i message refusing hrs aevent to the said Will. 
I+ tary thercfore fall short, and the outstand- | and the proprietariee’ instructions, preecribing 
ing dots not pry the whule; but, however, to the representstives of the freciner of the 
the ptblic credit ought to be eupgorted: and province, the motee of their ra‘sng none) 
tne new laut escige is the wost proper fitnd | for the king's service, they come to tLe fale 
to supply defeioncirs m the old. low:ng resolutions, tu vat! 
The house cannot be supposed insens:ble “That the said proprictary in-tructious are 
of the dietressy of the.r fellow-suhjects on the orbitrary and unyast. en infraction cf our char. 
froatiore, Several of the meiabers reside ter, a total subversion of our constitution, and 
there. They hyped they had in this bill pro ;8 manifest violation of our rights, 9: feeehorn 
vitle | for thse people the means of speedy subjects of England. 
nasistauce, anlayouled sli olyrctions, They | “That the till fo Ki 
fee nude now uf importance enough, in their’ pounds to the kirg's use, to 
opinum, to prevent the prssage of the bill— vernor line boon pleased to r. 
They grant the money freely to the king's * contains uothing * imconsistent with cur duty 
use, and cannot adroit of anendments to a' to the crown, or the propietary nights, and 
moury-bill: they therefore p>ruade them- is agreeable to Jawe which have been hithet- 
selyos, that the governor will consider the | to enacted within this province. avd received 
present circumstances of the province, ad the ropa bation. 
the consequences of dispiriting the 4 © That the right of grant ng supplies tu te 
ants, by depriving them at this time of their: crown is in tLe a-rembly alone, a2 an cesen- 
privileges, without which they would think | tial part of cur constitution, and the hnatation. 
the country scarce worth defending ; and thet 1of al? such grants ax to the matter, anne", 
be will uot suffer a proprietary instruction, | mcasute, and time, i» only m the 
hew, unjust, and unzeasonable, to deprive his, © That it ts the opinion of stis house, U ot 
iajesty of a grant ao large, so freely given, | the many frivolous chjcctions, which our go- 
and so necessary for his service : and for the | vernors have been advised from time to time. to 
preservation of the proprietary estate, as well | make taour money-bills, were calculated with. 
as the securing the lives and fortunes of the | view to embarrass and perplex the repre- 
Jnnenitats, who promized themselves great | sentatives of the people, to prev enttherr doing 
fou HN... KR 
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any thing effectual for the defence of their 
country, ond thereby render them odious to 
their gracious sovereign, and to their fellow- 
subjects beth ‘at home end abroad 

“That the proprietaries ic! their 
rectrictions updo the governor, beyond what 
they had ever done before, at a time when the 
province 1s mvaded by the king’s enemes, 
and barbarous tribes of {ndians are ravamng 
the frontier settlements, and their forbidding 
the passing of any bills whereby money may 
be raed for the defence of the inhabitents, 
unless those instructions are strictly complied 
with, 1s tyrannical, cruel, and oppresaive, with 
regard to the people, and extremely injurious 
to the king's service , since, if the 
shoald adhere to their mghts, as they justly 
might, the whole province would be thrown 
rato confusion, abandoned to the enemy, and 
lost to the crown 

“The house, reserving their raghts in their 
full extent on eer occasions, and pro- 
testing against proprietary instructions 
and prohibitions, do, nevertheless, m duty to 
the king and compassion for the suffermng in 
habitanta of their distressed country, and in 
humble bat full confidence of the justice of 
his majesty and a British parliament, wave 
Deir righison ths preseat oecesson only, and 
do fal Teeolve, that a new bill be brought 
in for granting & sum of money to the 8 
‘use, and thit the «ame be ma le 
to the maid instructions” 

By thin pew bill, botb the sum and the tupe 
a reduced one half, that 1s to say, the sum 
to thirty thousand pounds, the time for 
rang it, by excise, to ten years The bill 
‘was immediately prepared und read, and the 
aext dag wns gent up to the governor, who, 
‘on the 20th, condesvended to signify, that he 
was ready to pase the samo into a law, pro- 
Mey ay erate rene the fines 

Lures, id into the treasury, 
ri firet strack ‘oot, acy on scoeoat of 

e present exigency ure, having 
also a, to by the house, the sud bill was, 
on the 2lst of September, passed accordingly 
tnto a law 

Onder these circumstances, in this man- 
ner, and for these considerations, had go- 
vernor Denny the honour to extort this pro 
prietary swcrifice from these honest, consider 
ate, able, spirited men, who had stood in the 
ge for so many 

n driven ont of st, if it had been 
for them to have saved their country and its 
constitution too 

To the cruelty of the conjuncture lone 
they gave way, not toany superiority of rea- 
gon in thei adversaries, nor through any fail- 
ure of integrity or fortitude m themselves 

(Of this a sufficient testimomel remains still 
to be given out of ther qunutes, wherem are 
tobe fund (and 1t 1 to be hoped will for ever 


years, and who had never dle, 
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remain) the remarks of the committee by or- 
der of the house, on the proprietaries’ instruc- 
thons, already before the reader, which con- 
tain as full a vindication of themselves and 
their conduct, as 191n the power of thoughts 
‘and words to express, and ently as 
fall an exposition of the claims and demande 
brought against them 
‘Too long, however, 1 thus performance to 
be givenim the entire, more especially in the 
close of s0 long a narration, and too uignifi- 
cant 36 It to admit of any abridgment, to the 
Sppenlce therefe, he renter mt refer 
if he has a curvosity to see 1, where i 
as a requisite without which ner 


Bs 1 
iy ther bis entertainment nor hie snforisation 


could be complete 

It will saffice to say in this place, that 1t was 
unanimously approved of and agreed to by 
the house, and that the house was unanimous 
also in resolving “that xt was highly neces 
sary, a remonstrance should be drawn upand 
sent home, setting forth the true state of 
Pennsylvan a, and representing the pernicious 

ices to the Britizh interest, and to 
the mbabrtants of that province, if contrary 
to their charters nnd Jaws, they were to be 
governed by proprietary imstructions” 

The true state of Pennsylvama 1s now 
before ua It 1s apparent the aseemblies of 
that province bave acted from the beginning 
on the defensive only, the defensive 1s what 

map, by the right and ln of natute 3 
entitled to” Jealousy us the firt principle of 
defence, f men were not to euspect, they 
would rarely, if ever, be upon their guard — 
Magna Cherta 1 apparently founded upon 
ths principle, nay, provides, that oppo-ition 
should be always at band to confront and ob 
viate danger “Penn, the founder of te colo 
ny, founded it upon Magna Charta and, a5 
we have seen, the birthrights of his tollowers, 
were rather enlarged than dimimshed by his 
mstitutions ‘That the latter pait of hi ac- 
tive life, therefore, was cmployed in under- 
mining his own foundations, only serves to 
excite our concern, that eo few shonld be of a 
piece with themselves, and to make bim en- 
swerable m part for the trespasees of Ins heirs 

Fatally verified, however, we see, both 
there and evety where elee, the fable of the 
axe, which havimg been gratified with es 
mach wood only a8 would serve st for 8 han 
became mmmediately the instrament to 
hew down the forest, root and branch, from 
whence it was taken 

‘Tt 18 a8 apparent, on the other hand, that 
these jetarres have acted an offensive 

» bave set up unwarranteble chums, 
we adhered to them by instructions yet 
more unwerrantable, have availed them 
selves of the de and drstresses of the 
province, and tt there business (at least 
their deputies have) to mcrease the terrors of 
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the times, purposely to anh: the present 
system; and, by the dint of asumptons, 
snares, menaces, aspersiona, tumulia, and 
every other nut practes whateoever, would 
have either bullied or wheedled the mhabit- 
‘ants out of the privileges they were born to; 
nay, they have actaally avowed this perfidious 
purpose, by avowing and dispersing those 
pamphlets i which the sad privileges are 
tasolently, wickedly, and ly pronoane- 
ed repugnant to government, the sources of 
confusion ; and sach as, having answered the 
great end of causmg an expediticas settle- 
ment, for which alone they were granted, 
mught be resumed at pleasure, as mcompati- 
ble with the di power they now chal- 
lenge, and would fam exercise. 

‘And this deing the trath, the plan truth, 
ond nothtog but the trath, there 2s no need to 
direct the censures of the public; which, on 
proper information, are always sure to fail in 
the right place. 

The parties before them are the two pro- 
prietarres of @ province and the province it- 
self, And who or what are these pro, 
fies" in the 
unsufficient lords. At home, gentlemen, ‘tis 
true, but gentlemen eo very private, that mn 
the herd gentry they are hardly tobe found 
uot in court; not moffice; not m parhement 

And which 1s of most consequence to the 
community ,—whether ther private estate 
shall be taxed, or the province shall be eaved * 

‘Whether these two private gentlemen, in 
virtue of their absolute Proprietaryship, shall 
sab eo many fellow-saljecta, as free 


yemaelves, into vageala* or, whether so it 


as 
‘woble and useful a province, shall for ever re- 


nnce, unstzeable subjects and my 
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mam an asylum for ell that wish to remam as 
free as the inhabitants of tt bave intherto made 
a shift to preserve themselves” 


‘Bub yudsoe a eat 


‘What part the offices here at home have 
taken in thus controversy, it will be time 
enough to: when ‘ts over, and appeals 
ly argue & presumption, that 

‘will be done. 
‘one cireumatance more, therefore, re- 
mams to be added nm behalf of ths persectt- 


ed which 18 the tesmomal of com- 
‘Spry, contamed in the following ex- 
tracts from twooflus letters toone Mr. Lovel, 


1 gentleman of Philadelpb, and by him cour 


tmunieated to the apeaker ofthe assembly, to 
August 5, 1758 
Te ble to conceive bow much I 


am obliged to the gentlemen of Pennsylvania 
for therr ready concurrence in sapplying his 
‘es ships in North America with such 
seamen, at the government's 
expense; and I must entreat you to make 
pial pores ind 
7 rest of the gentlemen cou- 
cerned in it” = 


August 7, 1756. 

“T have yomed Mr. Holmes, and we are 
now under sul, with a far wind, for Lous- 
barg Last might asbip luckily armved with 
twenty-nine seamen more from the people of 
your good province; God bless them ' I fff 
ever ly remember and ack wwledge 
T have the seamen all on board my own. 
ahip, except four thatare sick at the hoeptta).” 
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ROUATIVE TO THE SEVERAL POINTS OF CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE GOVERNORS AND 
ASSEMBLIES OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


‘To the Honourable Thomas Penn aad Re-| they do not conceive thenselses under uny «bit 


chard Penn proprictaries of 
af Pennsyleania, §¢. 

"Phe representation of the General Assembly 
atthe mid Province. met at Philadelphia, 
the 20d day of the exxth month, 1751. 


wurane THE Prorat nies —The 





Mo. 
first wo ttlere of this ru 
Jed with your worthy father. to fag the foundation 
‘af ther settlements in doing justice to the native 
Fodiain. by coming among them ax friends, upon. 

Ble purchase only. this soon appeared 

10 be the best and safest way to begin the infant 
settlement. by the veneration and love it 
frgra thove people, whu kindly supplied the wants 
of'many, then destitute of the neeessaries of life : 
aud, as the settlements increased, retired to make 
toom for their new guests, sul preserving that ew 
feom and veneration which al been #0 strongly 
Impresed Upon their minds By thie voluntary 
cetrent, all were satisfied, for was room 
enough for all; and the good faith so carefully 
kept with those who were nearest. gave the 
taure dustant Indian nauons that faxourable 
atom of ta which our continuing to act on th 
< wane principles of justice hath aayuorted to this 
dey ; they entered freely into our alliance : they 
lweame the guards of our frontiers against the 
Freneb. and French Indians by obliging them to 

serve a neutrality towarda us, as we experienc- 
ed during the course of the last war; and we have 
vemwn to think we now share largely in their ef- 
‘Actions But this beneficial friendabip hath nei- 
“Ye: Veen procured nor continue without a very 
agent expense to the prople ofthis province, expe- 
Finlly for some years past, wherein wo find 
sawemblies ypened their hands liberally to all the 
jutrpores of peace, among those who could best, 
ander God, preserve cur distant settlements 
ogainet the Istions of an active and power- 
fal enemy ; without strietly inquiring at that time, 
hhow far the people alone ought to bear the barden 
of those expenses But as thet burden became 
yearly more and more heavy. the asemblies were 
‘antorally led to request the assistance of the pro- 
jretarie, and we hoped, an application #0 appa- 
rently reasonable might have their approbation. 
‘We ae thesefiee mach concerned to receive an 
‘answer so di i 


different from our ex in 
‘which the propritaris are pleased to any, that 


whe province | 


ines winnimubely concar- land 


gation to contribute {o Indian or any other 
expenses, even though taxes were [id on tl 
ple for the charges of government . but as there is 
not one shilling tevied on the poople for thet x4. 
‘viee. there is the lea reason for asking uny thing of 
them. Notwithstanding which, they have chanzed 
themselves with poring to the interpn ter. 1ateh 
more than could be due to hin on any treatics for 
J. and are at this time ot the expense of 1 sn 
tainmg his von. with a tutor, in the Indian ec en- 
‘try, to learn their language and customs for th» 
service of the province, ax well ag of rundry other 
charges ou Indian affvier ‘That they have lecu 
at considerable exponse for the service of the pro- 
Vinee, both in England and here. tut they ) c1- 
chase the tand from the Judieus, and pay thm 
for it; and thot they ure under no greater obliza- 
tion to contribute to the public charges than witty 
other chief governor of ony of the other colauc~ 
Upon which we beg leave roupertfiully wo ny re= 
sent to our progrietarics, that the prewrving 
good underetanding with the Indians, snore | 1- 
tienlarly advances the interest and value of 1.4 
proprietary estate than that of any other etate in. 
the province, as it ives the proprietaries an op- 
portunity of purchasing at a low price. and selling 
at high rates, great tracts of land on tlie treaties 
which would otherwise be impracticable "Tut 
therefore, though they may conceive thenselver 
under no obligation by lav. they arc under the 
much strouger obligations of natural equity and 
{ustice, to contribute to the exyenge of those fn 
‘dian treaties and presenta. by which that goud un- 
der , #0 beneficial to thema, is maintained 
‘That although formal taxev have not been Bed in 
this province during some years pust, for the auj- 
of the  powirtale iunahgncraor ad 
ying the charges of Indian treaties, yt the 
interest of our papet-inoney is 2 virtual tax mu the 
‘as it arises out uf, and is paid hy, their li- 
, and Our excise is a real tar, yielding about 
three thousand pounds yer annuin, which is prin- 
ipally expended in those services, beaides the tax 
censcs of various kinds, nmotnting to consider. 
thle sums yearly, which have boen appropriated 
wholly to the support of the governor. ‘That the 
Teen bles of the  yrovinee have always pal the 
accounts of our Indian interpreter for hit public 
services to his fulleatisfaction ; and we believe fir 
ture assemblies will not fail to do, in that revpect, 
what may reasonably be expected fiom thew, 
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Si ard ee ane er ache [ng Serge en on both with 


Sim ena SPs et |e nso te 

pesos, people are 
hoe whaler Mote | aot ao camtereeteh, soome mod exraiey 
ev ibe acoounte are exiibiel ip Eggo, when ot they exe thie matter in & ight 






diferent that in wich it appears to us, 
fairs, and their i they were not actuated Ly any inclina- 
mn ou nitaira, sed oar 3 ot on the Gue band to oppose our Jatereet, er on 
as | the other to influence the weaker part of the electors 
‘a | hy appearing zealous for theirs (which we would 
"We would entreat oUF [ro ‘trust and bope is the cave) yet we may continue 
consider, thn he gent wat nt ring, Be Biv to dif in spatiments fom them on tbe necean. 
‘tain, is ‘exempt from the burdens burne | ty of the desired axcistance, without heing liable 
by their fdlow-sabjects there, and cannot, by any | & any imputation of neglecting tbe the inter.st of the 
Jaw of ours, now in being, be taxed here. in the opinion of the world, 

therefore, aa they are not obi co account of 3. After we had ordered our governor to give 
that estate, to bear any part Ske charge of any jyou tio anbwer, which etd. to your former apr 
wwar the British nation may be involved in, they they [Bion Blication, we had no reason to expect a repetition 
“nay with us more freely contribute to theexpense of ation directly to ounelves: 26 you 


ee cepecially on the bonlers of might , we had considered the mint. 
ina, = Talus ofthe land to te etre we fad retarne on rw anerer, and 











their oon 
Aplin g the request could only produce. the 
We beg Tee f farther to obnerve to our proptic- i OS anwedrs the occas or whee 


chane lands of the natives, establishes » purpose may be, in order to show, more pubbely. 
solely in ther favour; that therefore they difference in opinion feemen:| us and vour- 
w ear the whole charge of treaties with Re yBelves: and if that w: ended, it will be 
diane for Innd only, a8 they reap the wie iene: sores that we should set this matter in a 
fit. And that their paving for land pees (ate fh it may make our answer 
we conceive, mach the fhe cheaper fur t bein "Tonge condi wi wh) that the trav state af” 
al presents accompanying those treaties) which the matter may appear 
sand they sell again to vast advantage, is notasa-| 4. We dil not 
“iefctry reason why they should not heat a part. when we before 
ofthe charge of uch other treaties, etd tothe obligation to com 
“ynmon welfare and peace of the province. wy chief governor of ancther colony: that was 
"" Uponthe whole, since the proprictaries’ interests {8S opinion of the lords of trade. when, upon an 
re wo constantly’ intermixed. more oF lees, with, a made to the king, by many cotsidera- 
those of the province, in all tvaties with our In- ' ble inhabitants of the province. that he would he 
sing allies and ince it appeasa that the proprie- | pleased to give some oncrs for their defence; the 


‘aries, that the ect Errata me ree itis possibie, that one 










our own sentiments only 
we were under no greater 
to the public ebanzea thon 











fares think they already pay more than their , counsel, employed by the agent of the house af f- 
share, and the oan Ca “(oho J Rave ibured near ' presentalives. insisted, tbat, if any wach 
‘ive thousand pounds within these four year. on | tions were necessary, the proprictaries ought tobe 


hose occasane), thnk they pay wbundantly ‘00 at the expense of them; bul their Jordans 
auch wo appre at Seen bectedea | their opinion. 1 Taemere not abilged to 


vwent dit ‘on all sides, will be, to fee ore ae nature, more than any 
certain proportion of the charge of alt future pro- i other -in-chief of the king's colonies, 

‘uneial treaties with the Indians, to be paid by the! re are seomble that our honoured father, in 
1 respectively; and this, the ‘fire eettlement of the province, and at ‘all 
we Re wal om fat further con couniderntion agree times after, was strictly careful to do justice to the 
to. not Teal aa it ia ian itself an  Samiable posal, Indians, and purchased Innd from them before it 
but as it may tend to preserve that: puns har- a eee Dut, we believe, always at his own 
mony between the at least we do not find a single inetaner 


proprietaries 
evidently advantageous to are | by onder Fac having been made at the expense of 
“tthe ped So thai what share they had in such 
ISAAC NORRIS, Speaker. , , we wre at a loss to know, other than the 
‘and conveniences which arose from thr 
oad exchange of friendly offices with the nr- 





‘The Proprietaries’ answer to the foregoing ; tives. 





representation of the House of ae 6, Had the necessary public cherges amounted 
tives. Laid before the house, 23, [to more tae nthe anaes 
1758. same, there might then have been some colour to 
TS, ‘ ee desire art wo brig ae tor} such 
mi ‘The true and real interest of 1 tex very many years, or to be 
ti, aa it ought to be, the prime laid, and the charge of government amounts tolit- 

Hoa eet ‘our concern; we shall on ali occa- tle more than the one half of the common and or. 
yw them that we have it constantly in dinary revenue, the pressing thus unseneonubly 





view ; we will use our atmost endeavours to pro- for out contribution, appears, we conceite, ag ait 
rb Wiespen moet attempt to inde the weaken of he pope ose 
‘whenever it appears to us necessary ; ‘con gine yourselves to have an uncommon regard 
‘the matter of your seprecertati seal | ee tater, sad to be heen xe te it prone, 
‘rdcarour to at soch apart as wool! be thought persons to be continued as their representatives; 
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end the matters which might the rather induce us to mention, in anewer to that part of your repre 
voto think, are the solemn repetition of this re. sentation, wherein you, unadvisedly. pablish to the 
quest, and treating it as if if, was a woitor of world, thal ourestate in America isoxemptcd frou 
great value and consequence; the time of making the burJens borne by our fellow-aubjects in Great 
Your Inst representation, just before an election; Britain; euch mater might much more properly 
‘and the printing the report,and most extraotdina- have been avoided ; and. 
ry Tesolutians, which were the foundation of such 
your representation, in your votes, long before 
your address could, by any possibility, come to vo 
car hands; which hresock mates aa conld not single exemption, “Several : 
evapo our observation, and which would almost made for laying taxes on North America, and it 
persuade us, that it wes intended as an addressto is most easy to foresee that the self'sume art 0° 
the people ratherthan toa prligment that chell Jay theim on on, will nb 
7. Wherefore, on this occasion, it is necessary lay them on your estates, exxd on those of your con- 
that we should inform the people, ‘Jour stituents, 
solves, their representatives, that as, by theconsti- 10 We cannot allow that you have always 
tution, our consent is necesaury to their laws, at paid your interpreter to bis sutiefuction, becats 
the same time that they have an undoubted right weknow we have ‘ourselves with gratili- 
to auch as are necessary for the defence and real cations to him, when the assembly has refared tu 
nervice of the country ; eo it willtend the betirrto pay him what he thought hus services deserved ; 
facilitate the several matters which must be trans-, and we make no doubt he ean remember such in- 
acted with us, for their representatives to show a | stances: however, with respect to auy expenses 
regard to usend our interest 4, considering the | Of that sott, ated sauny others here, wertened ire 
rank which the crown has been’ pleased to give | to them without any expectation of being repaid, 
us in Pennrylvania, we shall expect from the peo- | and should think it far bencath ua to send the ac 
e's representatives, on all occasions, e treatment | counts of them to the house of representativon, a+ 
suitable thereto; and that, whilst we desire to go- ) your agent, employed by yourselves might do fur 
vem the province according to law only, they |the expenses incurred by him. What we migh! 
should be as earefbt to support our interests, aswe | reasonably expect, is, a thankful acceprance ot 
shall always be to support theirs, jourendeavoure to serve the jublic : and if you do 
8. ‘We are truly concerned, hat you la us un- not think eto make even that return, wi 
der the necessity of acquainting the public with shall, nevertheless, be fully watisfied with the con- 
‘the state of the revenue of the province ; youhave sciousness of having rendered the province alith» 
Jn part done it alreads, by acknowledging the services in our power, 
‘amount of the excise to be thousand pounds 11 We do not conceive that any act of asson, 
ayeat ‘The interest of the paper money, aa we bly does, of can establish, what you call n mon 
cénecive, is more than that som, which makes the | poly in ts for the porchase of lands; we derive 
cavamon Yevenae of the province above ix thou- no ticht or property from any uch la. It wun 
sand pounds a year ; the annual expense of govern- | dor the king's royal charter that we have the sol 
afent for a series’ of years (including Indian! right to make such purchases : and it is onder 
chasges) amounts to little more than half that! that same charter, that every scttler hos a right 
wom: the interest ia paid by people who, no’ through us, tothe estate he jossesecs in the jrn- 
doubt, find greater advantage in the use of the| vince. ‘The act itnelf, which you wen to allud 
‘money than the interest they pay for it, otherwine | to, acknowledges thia ight tobe ao granted to u- 
they Would not be so soliciious to bo admitted to! by the charter, and is only declaratory thereot 
porrow as they always have been. Thatinterest | to the people, advertising then of a certuin truth, 
cannot, with any propriety, be that they are linble accarding tv the Inws (1 
id on the province, or a burden on } Groat Britain, to penalties for <outravening such, 
the inhabitant “The excise telf ie not x gene-| ight. 
ral tax, to which all the inhabitants most csatri| 12. Your assertion, that treaties for land axe 
pute, as it is paid by aneh only who buy wine and | made at a Jess expense to us, on account of j.r0- 
*pirituous liquor, ander certain quantities ; sothat ' vincial presenta being given at the samo time, does 
‘aany people pay nothing of that tax. Of allthis not appear to us to be founded on fort; the lust 
sevenae, about hundred pounds a year has, was made on no other account, but pure- 
man average. for twenty years ly to uave the provines the expense of making an- 


part of that time during war) been ex; inj other present to some Indians who came down 



























sents to the Indians, and on their ac- | afler the time that the principal deputation had re- 
count ; which we eannot conceive to be a ceaved the presents intonded for the whole, uni 
sim, in proportion to the revenue of the province, were on their retum back; and the land waa 


for #0 great and important a service os that of very dear on that account. Other trenties 
fing the united nations of Indiansin the inte-| for {and have been made when provincial presents 
reat of Great Britain; we believe every disinte- | have not been given; and we do not, or aver did, 
Tested rl think the sum very ama, and, desire, that the inhabitants shoukd bear any part 
ii i , not at all ee coum ot loten 1s who came down solely 

our 












is a 
potation, cur family has paid, in the 
foe tor duties and exces ide bo mp 
of his majenty's government; and which wo choves | 
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aye an, x0 we dot not wo always aba eat tuo fr, in which the rights of the people are net 
jc expen in sending tho afaen of realy connrol homerer the aDswer we gh 
vince, than cur estate coul taxed must aent Os 
all the estates in the province were rated to the desire, in any matter of the like nature, that the 
EPblaltag Cnobocon “itwe wee wiling. goveraor may heveondem ia give omourbekalt 
if a ion. Sve on our behal 
to consent to any such matter, the value of cures * THOMAS PENN 
tate, and of the estates of all the imbabitants, ought RICHARD PENN. 
ta be considerrd, and the whole expense propor. 
ee sey netted Report on th 
you would find, that the expense which we volun- on the Proprietaries’ answer, &. 
énaly subito, Parlpler pong to the betaine ‘ii Tn obedience to the onler of the house, your et) 
mittee have considered the representation wie: 
‘would arngunt to; besides these general expenses, a ee a i erreicarin ea 
the first of us sent cannon xt his own charze, to Tndinn affaice, ‘with thet ch 
the anount of above four handred pounds sterling, =e Thor owe tl ener all tier ot 
Tor the defence of our city of Philadelphia, neg- eats Oe a | eines alt further 0}; 
weted by  Jate house of represeetatives; That representation is now forbidden, and tu 
sane ie would not ie wnene yous ammount te, 806m to require that their answer should by pet 
And as this isthe cave, we are not disposed! to en- 90 the minutes of assembly, we are of opinion 
erintoany agreerent with the house of rpresent-  T™sonid accompany if. with woah of the, 
tives for payment of any particalar proportion Iowring remarku made on each paragraph of t. 














af Indina, of expensce, 

rave it oo them (to ot Rae it of sight belonge) to “sl, on he the comet Proper 
provide ag hall judge ne- the fins raph of the answer, ne 
ceneary tome able service pad declaration it contains ts 


Ti As you desire to appear willing, on your Protege and worthy afte Tuk ony propriv 
grin yur ara part of taries bol mong os oy win Shai the 
the Indian expense, 9 throwing it upon us, we present case tl t fit to give » proc! 
hall on our part, ead hereby da'resocmend to of the sincerity with which it is en arp 
you, to give thei a rea and far greater relief. by woul have ben satnartory to others, tnce ot 
taking phe pier of that t only tax which ig assemblies are eateemed interested jude 





‘borne by them. neral expense amounts 2. The insinuation in the graph, a. 
tole move than three ad pounds vert, ifthe assembly were ectunted by an inchautton 17 
‘we conesive it may very well bo otek oppose the proprietary interots, re lok. upon ¢) 

be injurious ; and as groundless as the ot!ier sup, 


position, the ‘that the meabers might have in view 
their fature election, of which we vbal! take 
pect woon to reecive) to coagent to an increase of ther notice when we come tothe sixth paragrat hs 
‘vour paper-currency, this sree ete the nih where it is again repented. No instance can be 
tanta of about fifteen hundred pound: given of that assembly's opposing, or attempti:, 
‘would be fot by many of thom, when bey would 10 ‘opens, ba proprietary Interest: It rather ap 
not be senmble of the trifle you propose we should ‘that they thought they were consulting 
Fonteibute to the public expenses. We have di-, {bow interests tthe very point in question. if? 
reeted the srt ocaral aha lam wn |e caoseent wi the pro] etary interest tba 
‘vou shall think fit to present it to him. inderwtanding with the people; since tL 
15. As we shall ever in the first place endeavour refrrsentation ion expressly propa ‘& inethod oz 
ta promote the real interests of the good people people of Preventing mis ratandings for the fature, 
Pennsylvania, we raake no doubt of preservit third perograpb, the representation i. 
‘union and haraony between us and them, treated ws a mere repetition of fort application 
men of warm or uneasy spirita should a, and therefore i r, aa * repeating the request 
procure themsclves to be elected for representa could only produce the repeating the answer;” but 
‘ives and should for the supporting their own pri- the representation appears to your conumiiee 
vate views, or interests, influence the ir brethren, contain, not only a repetition of the request, but 
ctherwise honest and well designing, to espouse new reasons in wupport of i. and answers € suc 
their cause; in such cuse, indeed, disputes may as had been given for refusing it. And wuch 
arise, wi wo shall engage with the utmost fe pone pplication we think justifinble i- 
yeluctance; but even then, as we shall make the all cases; where we can be sure that the 
enerel good the ale of our actions, we chal, on first thoughts of the persons applied to. ne infullt 
+k occasions, if ever they should happen, ei en oF if wrong, that they are tacapable © 
Sealy, and without wavering, pursue measures 
the moet likely to conduce to that good end. arabe ee 
16, The representatives being annually chosen, wit ae lords that our proprictaries were 
we are aware that we are not writing now to the no more obliged to contribute to public char 
same Perions who sent the representation to us; than any other governor-in-chief of the king's col 
‘the persons most neat Beret to posh on ‘on a measure nies ;” your committee presume to suppose thor 


which, from the answer, Sei ld only mean, that as governor it~ 
orto Caen propritarios were not obliged by Ist. 
to to us, must be supposed aa obliged 


Hap ntd tow bein the howe bat atte te) page 3 ce porte ert 
ceeded by more prudent persons, ret forther diapute reen the propristarios and people, of 
places, who would be careful not topress a matter Pennsylvania, though in this paragraph evaded 











186 
The asermbly mention no other obligation but 


such asin their opinion arises from reason 
Sjuetice; they humbly sebuuit cheir ressone to the 
roprietaries’ consideration. and from their equi- 
ty only, they hope a compliance with the request. 
‘Phe position understood asthe 

fl good among tbe 





understand it, must as well : 
governed ss the governors of the colonies; for 
should the wealthiest inhabitant say, he ought to 
pay no more towards public charges than any 
‘other mbabitant, he would be right. considering 
hum merely as an mhabitant; but a» & possessor 
of ry. he would he wrong: and therefore 
laws are made. obliging such as would not other- 
wise be just, to pay in proportion to their sub- 
stance. 

5. The Gifth paragraph seems intended to com- 
That an assertion, that the purchases from the Jn- 
diane were made with the money. As 

-preventation, 





fe nd no suk meron ft re 
we do not think it it it to inquire 
Ihew: tat, or in what inetases, the people bave 
hand « abare directly of indiretly any cach pas 
chakra. "The representation only intitaates, hat 
the hoose conceived. treaties fir the purchase of 
land were made mere reasonable terms to the 
proprlotaries fo the provincial presents E 
wing such treation “anv that this wae an ada 
onal ec why the propitation thou bar 8 
tional art, at set. of the e7 
Tact prmvents: Sim, hentdee their Ghar of = the 
ommon benefits and conveniences, which arise 
tothe mal exchuage of Gp ars wih 
the ans,” Teap @ e to 
themaclven’ and that” a Gery considerate one 
‘This reason we appreend ena i 
the present paragraph ; 
changing the'state of the 
{a our oftnion, unworthy the di 














prittaries and chief governors of a 

i om at Ee eee Ties. a2 they 
that the just the . that 
would be pleased to bear a part of Indian ex- 


, Was founded on the supposed equity of 
the case; and that they would Convent to setle 
the proportion tobe pak by them, wes proposed 
‘as 8 means of preventing dissatifuctions between 
them and the people To these pointe, this para- 
graph only answers, that the people are able 
enongh to pay these expenses without the assiat- 
ance of the proprictaries This likewise soems to 
‘be starting a new question, and one thet is beside 
the present ; for though it were truethat 
the people arp able to pay it docs not Cae 
they should therefore pay unjustly, nor ie iti 
that they will be pleased aud stisied with 90 do. 
ing, for euch a tesson. The cietarien are 
hikewito able to pay, they have revenue enough, 
but they do notthink this a nufficient reason even: 
to pay a part; why then should it be 
sufficient to induee us to pay the whole? t 
charge contained inthis paragraph, ‘that the 
plication was only an attempt to induce the 
ext of the people to imagine the house had an un- 
‘common regard to their interests, and were there- 
fore the moet proper persons tobe continued their 
representatives at the ensuing election;” your 
‘or 









comasoitice think an abwolute mistake, and 
ported by the degreo of probability. 
‘there had not been for some years, nor wee there 
expected to be, nor hasthere since been, any con- 
test at elections between the proprietary and po- 
ular interests; nor if there had, it have 


in 
by undoubted right to. 
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+ been necessary to take such measures, (he proprie- 
and* ternerhazing, of te years, no toridable guar of 


the and esteem. Nor was the sup 
posed address in fact made ta the ; for tl 
pal 


were the votes conteining those Terolntions ‘pub- 
lished tilt after the election was over. Nor in thet 
situation of an amembly-man here so advantage 
ou, as to make it worth his while to use artilite 
for procuring a re-election ; for when the small- 
now ofthe ellowunce, the expense of living, he 
time be is absent from his own affairs, and othe: 
inconveniences are considered, none wall suppose 
Ihe can be a gainer by serving the public m that 
atanon, 





7. But whetber assembly-men may or may nut 
expect any gainful advantages from that station, 
we find oar chief governors informing us in 
ty plain terms, in the acventh paragraph, thet 

themeclves are not without ouch expectations 
from theit ‘heir consent is necen- 
it will tend the better tu 
i hh must be transacted 
ith them, for the representatives to chow a Tv: 
gard to theis interest.” 'I'hat ia, as we under- 
stand it, though the propritarie have, deputy 
here supported by the province, who is or ought 
to be fully im to pare all awa necessary 
for the service of the country, vet, before we cai 
obtain sach lewx, we most fucilitate their passagr 
‘by paving money for the projrietaries, which they 

















to pay.orin some other make it their 
paiticular interest to pass them. re hope, how- 
ever, that if this practice has cver been begun. t 


‘will never be cuntinuedin: pital ince ; and tlt 
since. as this very paragraph allows, we have it. 

‘such lave, we shall be alway « 
able ta obtain them from the zoodness of our 8 
vereign. without going to market for them to « 
sa 


‘et, however casy it may be to understand that 
part of this paragraph which relates to the propr- 
etaries' interest, your committee are at & lous tocon- 
ceive why, in the other art oft the people are te 
be acquainted. ‘that the crown has ‘ 
to give the 





roprietaries a rank, and that tl ny OX~ 
¢ Fepresentatives a treatment muitable 
.” We cannot Gnd on perusing the 

sentation in question, that it contains any treat- 
ment unsuitable to their rank ‘The resolve of 
the hoose was, that to prevent dissatisfaction on 
all sides, they should be requested, in the most 
reavonable and moat fal manner, to 





ing to jt 
it may be subariied jee judgment of all impar- 
tial persons, whether the representation drawn ir 
nce of the resolve, was not both reasonable 
10 iteelf, ond respectful in the manner. It was 
1s the proprietaries represent it, an address tc 
the public. It is not to this day made public. It 
‘wae a private application to themuctves, transmit. 
ted to through the hands of their governor 
‘Their true interest (which they will alwaya find 
to consist in just. equitable, and generous mea- 
and in securing the affections of their peo- 
ple) was consulted in it; and one suitable means, 
proposed to obtain that end. Astorank, the pro- 
‘rictaries may remember, thet the crown has like. 
‘wise been to give the amemblies of this 
ince a rank; a rank which they hold, not by 
descent, but as they are the voluntary 
choice of'a free people, unbribed, and even nnsols- 
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cited. But they are sensible that troe respect is tish parliament will never burden us with more. 

not necessarily connected with rank, and thot it ‘The proprietaries' exemption was not podlished 

isonly from a course of action suituble to thet rank till now at their own instance. It was mude un: 

they gan hope to obtain it of asa private motive to themselves only in the 
j. Your committee ere quite surprised at the i 


representation. 
concern the propristaries are pleased toexpress in 10. On inguiry, we have reason to believe thst 
their eighth paragraph, on their being, aa they say, the interpreters bills of charge against the. pre 
Inid under a neceaity of acquainting the ‘vince, have always been allowed und paid; and 
with the state of the revenue of tho province : as where his accounts have contained blank article, 
af the sate of that revenue hadeverbeen a secret; for his services, he has been asked what would 
when it is well known, end the proprietaries satisfy him,and thesame hes been allowed. We 








themselves know, that the publie accounts are the instances alluded to, wherem the us- 
‘yearly settled, stated, printed. and published by did not fully satisfy him, must have bees. 
the membly, and have been to for these thirty such as the proprsterien were conoemed fy by 


‘vents past "Whatever private reasons the propri-, the purchase of lands, and a part might according 
rtaries may have tomuake a secret of their reveuve, |ly be left for them to pay We bebieve. our as- 
we know of none to make one of the revenue of | semblies atways have been, and we hope alway, 
the province, nor hes it ever been attempted. ' will be, ready to acknowledge gratefully any eer 
‘Their following observations, concerning the na-' vices rendered to the public by the proprictarics 
ture of our taxes, and the distinction between ge- and not merely to acknowledge them, but to make 
neral and particular taxes, seem to your commit- adequate returns. 
tee not ao just and accorair as might be cxpeet- 11. Whether the monopoly of lands, in fevuu 
¢d; for we cannot conceive that the willingness of the proprietary, was established by’ the royn 
of people to aubject themselves to the payment of grant, or by acts of assembly, or by both, yor 
anterest_ or excise, by tuking money on loan, or | committee do not think it material at this time tv. 
¢ msurning spirituous liquors. makes either the one | dispute, since the reasoning in tho repreaentativt. 
«x the other lesa a tax. ‘The manner of laying a remains the same, viz. that those in whose favour 
tax, the eney tethod of lerying i and the bebe. +h monopoly was erected, ought at least to beat 
tits arising from the ciepoation oft, aay _ . spat of the pein cemmery: to secure them the 
trinduce people to pay it willingly ; yet it in still! ofit. 

‘And indeed all 

luce 








a tx tunes oughi, upon the' 19. In the twelfth paragraph, three thingy a}. 
nle, to produce greater ‘to a people, than: somewhat extraordinary to your committe: 
th money kept in their pockets could do: ia ruck ‘That the propietares ould deny that tree 
case, taxés are no burdens; hut otherwise they tes for laud are made at leas expense on acenunt 
wre.’ Taxes, ssemingly particular, are alo moore of provincial presente accompanying them, whic 
Yencrm) than they are often supposed to be: the we think any disinterested Judge would at leas: 
Taboaring man must live excise the materials of allow tobe probable. 2, Thatthey should aay the 
ha suhunionce and he generally findeeans to get| last porchase was mds on no other account, be! 
more for his labour, purely to nave the province the expense of a’ pre 
hud no occasion peered pore 
y 


After estimating our whole present revenue. as! sent; as if they 
fit had been the same for twenty years past, and : land of the Indians, or found no adseotaye in 11 
would certainly continue, though the propricta-'3 ‘That to prove wach purchares were not the 
nes know it depends on temporary acts neat ex- | cheaper on account of provincia) presents accom 
pling, the renewal of which is et heet dubious: pansing them, they should give an instance 
they conclude thet four hundred pounds a yearfor which, they themselves say, the purchase wos thy 
Tadiun expensos 1 a sunall sum, and that we are dearer for want of such prescuta If purchaser 
under 10 necessity of being frugal, on this account, | are dearer to the proprietaries when no proviu- 
uf the pablic money. ‘This four handred a year, cial presents accompany them. doce not this clearis 
3s ta uss thaktiey Bos. hes bees pall eh | the assertion of the asecmbly, that thes 
averaga fot twenty years past. and they take no are the cheaper when there are such presents * 
notice of its being a growing charge. and that for and does it not prove what the proprictaries deny 

the four Inst years before the representation. it! — 13. lt appear by their thirteenth paragraph. thet 
amounted to near twelve hundred a year, which | the proprietaricn think the part they voluntarily 
we conceive disinteroated persons will think a very | subnut to bear, and expect always to bear. of pub- 














large eam, and although the same excise might lic expenses. 18 greater than their proportion 
have boen raised, if not half that money had been omy laid, wuuld amount to. If this be so 
‘expended, it does not scem to us to follow, thatthe anil they are. as they eay, “far from desi te 








be cht not to heve paid their aroid — to ied public expense, which. 

wttion of it. If the be small, their propor- | xt is reasonal ev a T 8 part of, ul 
Fon of it must have been smaller, and the money ‘though their estate is not by law Tiabls to be to 
vo saved might have been applied to sume other ed zo committer are ut a loes to conceive. 
use, heneficial to the public; or have remained why they should refuse, “to enter into any agrev- 
ready in the treasury for an ‘emergency. ment for the pay of any particular proportion 








9. Onthe ninth paragraph your committee will of Indian or uther public expenses,” when sucl. 
unly obseree, that the people of Penneylvania do! agreement might save them money. and is pro- 
Inkewise pay doties and excise for the support of | posed to prevent dissatisfactions, and to preserve 
his majesty’s governinent: and other taxes, | union and harmony between them andthe people 
which, considcring their ability, are perhaps pro- unless it be to show their utter contempt of such 
portional the proprie union and harmony, and how much they are 
family, or any othor subjects in En; fe above valuing the people's regard. 
pay indeed as much os an infant colonycan well The charge on former assemblies, that they 
te aod we hope and baliore the junticn of = Brk- neglected the defence of the proprietaries’ city, 

‘OL, ee 
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your commtice eaun t but think unkind, when 
itis known to the world, that they gave many 
thousand pound: daring the war to the king's use, 
besides paying near three iat one 
tame, to make good the damages done to the mas- 
tera of servants, by the urregular and oppressive 
igs of the proprietaries’ entenant : a 

that their not providing cannon to defend the city. 
‘was not from neglect, but other considerations set 
forth at large in the printed proceedings of those 
times, needless now to be repeated. Atthe same 
time it may be remembered, that though the de: + 
fence of the proprietaries’ city, as they are pleased 

to torm it, by batteries of cannon. was more 

their interest (wre will not sav doty) than any 

other person's whatsoever, and they now repre- , 
cont if ay a thing 0 yet they them- | 
selves really neglected. and even it; | 


aud j the complaints and 
tae ee the prove 
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‘er, has cver taken on hineelf such slate, a6 to 
fications from o 

Bie oubjecta, hve the sedioes of © 

could not be obtained of his officers. Even rul 
tans, sopbys, and other eastern abeolute monarchs, 
illite aid, sometimes sit whole days to brat 

tions of their aves 

Erie of Penney vas beeome 
addressed by the tativen of 
of their 1 if they must not 


too 
the 


Frecmen 


provinee 
‘be reasoned with, because they have given in- 


structions, nor their deputy because he bax re 
ceived then our meetings and deliberations ate 
henceforth useless; we have only to know theit 
wip eoncl oan this province must be 
‘o jude, if is it monet at more 
than two thousand pounds a year expense, to uj 
2 proprictary's deputy, who shall nol Te at 


wlule some private gentlemen gave sums nearly | liberty to use his own judgment in presing laws 
equal to thet they mention and many contributed | [aa is intimated to us in the fourteenth section ot 
vnatly more, Considering their circumstances, by ' the answer we have been conddering} but the a~ 
which means those batteries were not only com-, sent must be obtained from chief governors, nt 
pleted in season, but the defonce of both town and | three thousand miles distance, often ignorant or 
coutatry in that way provided for; whereas this ' misinformed in our aflairm, and who will not ly 
onsted asaistance of four hundred pouuda worth | applied to of reasoned with when they have giver: 


of cannon, was went, like Venetian succoura, af 
ter the ware were over Yet we doult not, but + 
the proprietary who sent them has long since had | 


the thanks of thoee who received them, though , regard 


‘we cannnt lenin that they ever were favoured 
with any from lim, tor what they did and ev 
yended in deface of his share of the province 
Property, 

14 The fourteenth paragraph of the proprieta- 
ries! answer seems calculated inerely for the surae 
dosign with which they change the re} 
vin to atmuse the weaker purt of the people. If 
they are really disposed to favour the drinkern of 
spiritaous liquors, they may do it without «law | 
fy gnstracting their lieutenants to abate half the ; 

nee fees, Which would enable the retailcrs to! 
well proportionably cheaper; or tv refuse licenses 
to more than half the present number of public | 
houses, which mht prevent the rain of many fa- : 
milies, and the great increase of idleness. drunken-, 
ness, and other itumorahties among us. 

16. In return to the god resolutions expressed | 
by the proprietaties in their fitteenth section, your 
committee hope that future, as well as past asaem- | 
lies, will likewise endeasour to make the public | 


instructions, we cannot but erteem those colonies 
‘that are under the immediate care of the crown it. 
much more eligible situation: and our sinew 
for the of our first Ir 

most make us apprehend for his children, that it 
they fillow the advice of m's counsellor. 
like him, absolutely lose—at feast the 











Factions of their people, A lows. which however 
they affect to will be found of more conse 
quence to thein than thes ovem at prevent to he 

aware of 


All which is humbly submitted to the corre 
tion of the house, by, dc, 
‘September 11, 1753. 


A message from governor Morris to the us. 
‘sembly, August 12, 1755, 
Grvruenes,When £ amended and wnt 


|down. to you the bill for raising fifty thousand 


pounds for the king’s use, 1 expected’ you would 
ve returned it to me with the amendivents. anit 
informed me which of them you agreed to. thr 
being the common and ordinary method in such 


good the rule of their artions, and upon all oc- ‘cases; but vou departed frou this, and desired tw 


casions conault the true interest and honour of the ‘ know wheth 


0) 
Feats orconduct of any of its partiouler bexachra. 

To this end, we think the aud free re- | 
marks contained in this report, may be more con. ! 
dacwe Heine Cheealel fattreyt pret And 1 
‘we hope, that when the proprietaries uhall thivk 

{it to reconsider this matter, they will be persuad- | 
ed, that agrecing to an equitable son of ex. | 
pense wil be «good means of taking away one t 

andle of dissension from ~ men of warm 


spirita, 


prised at their last eregrenh, whereb; 


sc ten, 


assombiy's accem 


in enses wi e answers Teceived from their 
doputies, may not be tothe pub- 
lie good.’ Noking of [ as we can remem- 


er | was retrained by the propriets 


wietary family, whatever may be the senti-' rier froin taxing their estate, and the reasons for 
| my opinion. as to that measure; ani though this 
application was unparliamenta 





and 1 belies 
, yet Upon this orcasion T indulyet 


unprecedented, 
you therein, and gave my reasons in the mildest 
terms, ou which, however, you have been plenseit 
‘to treat both the propnetaries and myself in avery 
manner. 
ave returned mo the bills without the 
te and in 


As 


your message that aceomy 

is ogainst any of them fut 
ig the proprictary estate, 1 
conclude you hase egseed to the olheray T afall 
therefore consider the several parts of your mes 
‘sage. aud moke such observations upon, and an- 
wer to ity as think it meri. 

ving told you that 1 hed no power by m: 

compission to art or incumber the eptaey 
estate, you take occasion in your answer to play 
with the words hurt and incumber, and hasine 
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viewed them in different light 
‘Your bill is intended to free 
from hart and incambrance, 
, and that you are os much re not to 
hart or ‘neamber the estates of your continent, 
a | am with respect to the proprietary estate:” 
having shown, as you thio’ that the proviso in 
my commission dora not prohibit me in the pre- 


ghts, tel cee “that 


sent case; you to reason upon the 
clause itself, and after prod producing 1a very good opi- 
nion of a former council, judge. and eeeretory, 28 


4o.a particular saring inthe late proprietary com- 
Iniaalon, you very roundly pronounes that proviso 
tobe a nulity, Taineee binding on mr. 

‘You must give me Jeave to differ from you in 
opinion, as to the force of the words in that clause, 
which, notwithstanding what you have eaid have 
still the same plain and determinate meaning they 
had before; every tax, in my mind, being an in- 
cumbrance upon an estate, from which it cannot 

but by the payment of a certain sum of 
money ; and 1 being expressly restrained by my 
commission from consenting to any act that | 
Incumber the proprietary evate. every unpreju- | the 
diced person will see clearly, that my towers do 
fot extend to the present cate: and that if 1 
cedet to your opinion, I should be guilty of a ma- 
bifest breach of trast ia 

‘As to the validity of prohibitory clauses in the 
Provestary comes, tant not fortunate enough 

¢ force of your reasonings uy 

drawn romthe agi 
of the royal charter for thong 1 by ts that charter 
power 19 given to the 
tod Eeunchante. to snake awe, an a he not alter 
the relation whieh hy law nubsists between a prin- 
cipal and his depats. the intention of the charter { 
‘in that particular. being no other Banioknper et, 
Mr. Pew an hice. to administer the govern 
ment by his and their lesan or epay h 











8 judicial office, he could not ciertloc Rave 
done; and so far ia the charter. hy its general ' moved. 
tenor. from making the deputy eq to, or inde- | 


vendent of, the principal, that it maker the 
wrietaries alone ewvilly neces for what in done {and 
1a the province, whether by thenmelves or their 
heutenants, which would be unjust if the lreute- | tended 
nant by the charter was equal in power, 
ent of and ancontrolable by, the person that | are 
ints, and in anawerahle for his behaviour. 
By: nagh I allow the opinion produced to be good. 
ito the point then under conrideration, wen itis 
not applicable to all cases, which your argumenta, 
‘without any foundation, suppose | and in the pre- 
vent one there ina wide difference, obsious tocvery | 
ono who considers them both with the leant degree 
of attention; because that xaving was even resery- 
ing a power to the proprietary in his own person, 
torepea! a law which he by lis heatenant mt had 
consented to; whereas, in the present case, the 
restriction amounts to nothing more than a resson- 





able probibition upon their nors, as such, | 
from laws to injure their estates. 
Teannot 


ip cbecrvibg thet 01 fo 
thees sue arpumuents epeiwetio aie choot kite 


Pag paem and cane LN oe ti 

force of pro] pare, it 

Mould oem, be clog t thar toe Be 

Yernor should be Independent of every body 
ea. 

PR eer aa pret iene ‘snd yor T 

or sel ay 

ing fing ray at 


jean; an had 





| have had them in 


16 
wand arres upon oocasion ; and seer: 
ate | ral rp, ‘hat T he 1 tell think ‘myeeif ze- 
the | trained from incumberng the proprietary lands 


by act of assembly, pape a iberty to give therr 

amay fori, i ogee grant of lands, contra: 

would be valid, Tehy net 

speing Ue itt eter? And te Yor ca 
‘question youcannot solve 1 ie 





extrsondingey, that, the representative ot 
Penoepivania should know oo litle of the alfa 
‘province, as never to have been informed, 


het the pormenir gran the propriety lane une 
der 2 certain power of ed 
peepee pe tee 


recorded, called of property 
‘That this power was formerly vested In private 
persons ; but for some years past, has been giver. 
to the governors; and being the foundation of 
Property, cannot be unknown to ans the lest 
tinted with the ciycumetances of the provins. 
to asl’ a question or twoin my turn, how 
could you think that the landsin the province v_ 1. 
granted under the powers of a commission that 


Sree pois the granting of any? or tha 


‘wuuld be ao weak as to give money {ur 
snd take tte under such a defective pow- 


| er? as to the proposal iteelf, it was made with 
good intention | and as fam accountable to the 
Proprietaries for my conduct under that comrais- 
Soy of property, you may be amred Id ot 
mt proper power to cary it into ex- 
You raised money for an expe- 
the westward, and for encouraging, eet- 
cher seal en ave toad fer a te 
proclamation, Ietting adventurers 
tow, at they were te hane'ihe chee of te 
tance in preferetc to al oer, with every hing 
reduce the offer to a. certainty 





1 oow inom, 
else that 


| which there was no necessity of in a mes- 
sage to you, barely mentioning the thing. and re. 
to you to grant an aid to’ that 


Lory become settlers after the French were re- 


Ir 


‘But whatever comes from the propris 
however cre Joa ‘Sowerar Avourable, oun be wrong 
y Fou are determined to tepreseiit 
in that ‘hat ght S ight a proposal generous in iteelf. and in 
to promote the public eerien and anfets 

which may serve to show the temper of mind y 

fn, but caus answer no. good! punyose, You 
tay, lends equally good nusbe had tn Virginia 
fo iro ailing sterling quit-rent, and none to bt 
| EShpenr that dey are cally good tes plac 
Pappear that 1 are equally it is plain, 
i they “are nut cqaally convenient, beenuse of 
grey es wnce from a market. The quit-rent jn 
1 suppose. was the same formerly that it 
ia now, and vet very great nunibern have’ choset. 
to purchase lands in this province of the propric- 
taries, at the rate of fifteen pounds ten snilling~ 

per cont, and of private men at a much 
Price, and in hoth eases under the quitrent of four 
shillings andtwo penoe serine, when they might 

for maueh 


proposal ought not to ‘considered i ‘comparing 

it with other provinces. but with thr rate that 

lands have, for a number of years past. been sold 

at in this provines ; some of them lately in te. 
oan ‘within a few miles of the 





any road 
Jot the cas ae fo On lane to 
is cane as to oer ee hen, 


there being 
poewitnstating hat Jo ha have said upon this 


0 


bead, 1 am convinced, that if 
sae Sites ‘roope io, that 
wwe vent e body 
country, an offer of lands, upon the terns above: 
mentioned, would have had very goud effects, and 
‘would have induced many to have gone and be- 
come settlers there, that would not otherwise 
thought of doing either, and by that means have 
eid a barrier for the protection and security 
the province; and therefore 1 cannot but be 
Sitonsalsl thet ou ahould have taken so muck 


a to depreciate it, 
maal's now having ffectolly removed in your 


ase sen sy gresion objec objection to passing 
ee 





cousider my reesons inf 
rnd to the first, that governors, 

Se of tess ofc cre ‘exempt from the pay- 

ment of taxes —You take a very nice distinction of| 

‘Detwreen the ary as owner of lend, andthe 

proprietary ne chi governor, and wf. «you dg 

tot tax him ga proce, bot a8 and 

thoogh this is a distinction that 

Haw or maa, et Tata 
and conxider it 





‘the present admit 
‘Have the proprietaries a right to vote in the 
rion of representatives es land-holders ? St 
heing hereditary governors of the 

having trae rogue elo 
cule ropresentative, ger How 
‘re you by aright to tax tbem an felow-eubjecte 

and Tand-hobdes. seeing they had no al Tae in 
chousing you. nor were en 








‘De private estate, but from dignil 

fice bolde his lands in right Corte corn. Aa 
‘another reason why a poundage is collected upon 
the crown’s fee-funn rents, may be, that the hats! 


and in which 


- you giv, ‘of that assuming behar 


Swners aC land in every county’, From ihe herety | dunng the caurve of a 
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amount to a proof that the king pays taxes, all 
faxes whatever bo iho} and 

secms to me an ineonesteney in 
Sth pay and resive. T take thea 


there 


en cant 


ing paid toa; and 





we no other meaning than to cppropratc 
one public 


[part of the revenues of the crown to one 
te, hich were before 
for 


ted to another , 
must observe to you. 





tax should not fall heavier’ the uther lands 1. 


ar | the autne hundrede or districta, sa the quotas ut 


were ong agp settled as hey 0 now sland 
Sd cannot, without confusion 


Be dtd wpe tbe crowns ebqurng haa) 


‘Red this you break out into a lofty eacia 
gation at tno te fet iatner by man) 
Proprictaries and governors of petty co 

Joules have assumed to thetselves greater Powe) 
von, that Wery 





w i intances among. the 


1 in your pre 
Propristarice | have hey ever clined ans 
no, arantd to thera by hi 

y that of their father 
fh | under which you sit ? can sou lay totheir charge 


Fits or preroge 
royal chavtor, ur ewerved 


inistration o. 


principles therefore of the English constitution, ; you, one act of oat oF ecveri + have ay 
yon ie nog to tax themes ee | ened ol ee powers which by the to 

ellow-subjects, ae cou call ther | shy mig eg legal de nd to which th 
you tex i at al hat ust be a \Ghanee 1 people to be obit on Ms 
and cl vernors, wt 18 01 ea ve tl pany up to pov 

hich thn ae connected with, or Teele =e Eels eae on aed 
inhabitants of this province; and under them in dulged the in every thing that they jud, fo 


‘that capacity, vou derive the power of of acting wa 
an oa ee oe cannot therefore, without in- 


Nerting the order of things, have a power over 

thoes fa whom ae and evers oe in the 

derive we. They 
Siete au sil ofthis province wi 


der the same grant. oa tha Ute to both ia center. | then 


4 in their pervons, and cannot be 


Yided without dosirying their authority. in oe Parlleges of sn eset 
proprictaries | of 


‘ve very trae, as sou say, “that the 
® bat that is not owing to any 
‘want of le authority in them, but from another T! 
cause that I need not mention here. 
‘The support, a you call it, Stat in pid by the the 
province to 2 lieutenant-governor, is no other than 
the fees of offier, and as such are due to any one 
that aiininisters ihe governinent, and are not, what 
yea, wold insinuate, given to the lieutenant 
ding the duty of the principal : the chief of them 
iblic-house licenses. which were 
gute by charter, not by any concession of the 
poet fh vou Sioen Cine to time hase taken, 
bo go) and in favour to them, aa 
fone governors tok 


och larger sums for this 
service, moderate fees have been consented to be 


fixed by law, a8 considerations for the business 


do not govern you 


as sufficient for the greater 
Seen al the fen and porquastes whereof nat 


Trova, cmmnarias afc, to anove thant a oe: 
sand 


‘As bot ndsar ate of peament you re 
to, d ‘233 rerpex tc 
ei Aiy gothien rani Ban Joncl coneive they 


thelr benefit? how just ix it therefore, gentlemen 
to necuse them of’ nasuming power and prem 
gatives greater than their royal master” woulil 
You turn your eyes (owards your own conduct, anu 
ly some of thee significant words to your- 
soles, you would find them much more applicable 
cnet Ee fo the proprietarics §=The charter 
under you act, escrito youthe powers aud 
according tothe right 
the free-born subjects of England, and a> 1 
ai in any of the plantations in Asnerivs 
he ion of your powers 

charter, were to be consununt 
the lege and consti of id. Bot in 
stead of confining yourselves to that which your 
‘wise ancestors thought, fally sufficient to answer 
the ends of good government. and secure the libcr- 


(BN 





for tes ofthe people, you have taken upon you great 


and er, dispensed 
tyite Secaethor oe cilia rightto 
digo of alt pool pon y, and ad of kee ‘your 


with many 


yourselves of assuming nwaantable . 
than ever were aime by a Britis house 
of pales, or, to use your own words, “by 
{ght NYA] muster on the, woperial throne of f 
dominions,” who pretends to nu 

zt wi hy omtion ives him, and 

2. ight of dispensin a of dispensing wit Jawa. 

‘these encroachments on the constitution 
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nee 
paetary by 
for bin majesty and a Beh 
poso their authority to save 1 
‘people have no way so effectaall 
seiven in the enjoyment of theit liberty, aa strict- 
ly adhering to the conrtitution established by char- 
ter, making that the foundation and panes 
their proceedings, and discountenancing every de- 
‘viation from it. 
"The aecond am third reasons given by mo, and 


voor answers to them being deduced from the law 
for raising county rates and levies, I sballwwnader 
them together. 


T do not see why the proprietary estate in each 
county is not benefited in common with other es- 
tates, and by the same means, The proviro there- 
Soro telating to their estates. was not inserted be- 
conwo he had no bapa bythe romey sane bat 
was a condition, upon which hia 
{conwanted to vest the whole powrer of eboosing 
the tax: in the people, and is declarative of 
the nights of his situation, of which the people in 


general unight be ignorant ; 
T think, with you, that the proprietary tex would 
aut be more than an hundredth part of the whole, 
‘hut cannot therefore adumit, that if he is taacd, he 
should be excluded from any voice in the 
of those impowered to tax bin, or that the votrs 
uf his officers, in their own right, can make the as- 
wswora hia reprosentatives; nor can I easily con- 
"ive, that a negative upon a choice is half the 
howe, oF 1 any part of it; bul as what you 
say upon this head has very little argamentative 
force, I ahall not dwell upon it, but say something 
as to the law itself, 
From the tenor of the act it appears to me to be 
iendad, not only for laying and raising taxes to 
defray the necessary charges in every county, but 
to settle the mode of raising money upon all oo- 
eusions; it directs the manner of choosing com- 
mnissionens, ameveors, collectors, and treasurers, 
gives thom particular powers, and rogutates the 
ondurt of thoee intrsted with the laying and r- 
ceiving taxes I¢ ia a positive and perpetual law, 
tad by a special prosiee expressly deelares the pro- 
pnetary estate nut liable to taxes. You your 
erlves apply it to a provincial purpose by the bill 
under consideration. and the apparent reason why 








it was never applied to that purpose beforeis, that for the 


no provincial tax haserer beon land sineo the enact- 
sug, that law. 

‘Ou are certainly impowered, by some tempo- 
rary Inws to dispose of Prricalar aonies raised 
Wy those Jaws. when they come into the public 
piers, and 1, Yo ot know that thas power has 

een. disputed ; the legislature thet fave t 
Jaws a being, bade rght to pass thet in that 
vhape, and a fature wwe may do the ram, 
af they think fit; but f do not concel 
have from those laws a right to dispose 








charter, but must depend upon the lepi 

raises it, who may reserve the disposition to them- 

selves, give i to yoo, of any body ele they think 
it. 


‘And here I cannot help taking notice of an ex- 
preation in your message, that you have allowed 


eboice will never be wanting, they will 


M1 


me a share in the disposition of the fifty thousand 
pounds, Is it from you, gentlemen, that I derive 
the right of governing this province, or from you 
allowance that I have a. voice in the legislai 


ae? 
are you the ‘of power? have 


sovereign 

‘anght to give and take avway at pleasure ! 

Pot, whence fst lofty claim of allowing you 
a share in the disposition of 


* to the power 

seta voi fn that legislate, not derived ftom 
or upon, you; and how came you 
by a right to allow me a share in the 
disposition of money, which cannot be raired with 
‘out my consent? such Janguage may pomibly be 
agreeable to your notions of your own superlative 
powers, bat is not justified by the constitation er 
tablished by charter, or any rights 15 be- 
longing to an assembly: and your claiming suck 
‘a powcr, shows the extensiveness of your plan. 
vebsch is no leet in that respect, Gian to rende: 
yourselvesindependent, and asso a euperiority 
over your proprietaries and: ra; a plan you 
would not fail to carry into execution, were you: 
power equal to your inclinations ; 
riex do not shrink. as you calli 
‘The proprietaries do not shrink all it 
at the payment of « small sum of money, nor i= 
that the motive fbr insisting on their right, they 
having by me offered mach more than their pro 








portion of this tax can possibly amount to; tut: 
preserve the rights of their etation, which if they 
Give up, whenever they are demanded, ax eluiniy 


vvery soon be strip 
ped beeen they have aright to enjoy, bot!, 
Povour anower t my fount reason admits, tha 
taxing the estates of proprietaries 18 contrary t 
the usage and practice in this govern: 
iments, fy saying, that custom and usage. against 
reason and justice, ought to have bat little weight 
But I do not admit that reason and ji are o1 
your side of the question : on the contrary. Ithmnk 
I have shown that they are with me, and look 0), 
‘on the usage and custom as a strong evidence, 
that the legislataros of this and otber ‘proprietary 
goternments were of my opinion; and 1 aun ver) 
much concerned, gentlemen, that you shall choos 
this timo of imminent danger, when your country 
is invaded, to introduce 9 new and extraordmary 
claim. to the prejudice of perons that are aieent , 
when yuu know, that however right you may 
think it, T have it not in Bry power'o conent fost 
consistent with duty and fonour. 

Aw to myself, I think it necessary to say, that 
despatch of the pablic business at this crit 
cal conjuncture, when every honest heart sboul. 
be concerned for the public perviee, I studiously 
avoided every thing that could renew the dispute 
that subsisted between us, and earnestly recom 
mended the same tempor of mind to you; and cai: 
not therefore but be exceedingly surprised in 1 
turn to be thus infuriously treated, and represent 
‘ed na the hateful instrument, of reducing a frer 
people to the abject state of vassalage. Wha: 

have you, gentlemen, for this heavy 

+ what laws of imposition, abhorrent 1 
common justice and eummon reason, have] at 
tempted to force down your throats } have I pr» 
posed any thing to you, daring the course of my 
stort sministratio, bat to grant pupplis ‘0 the 
crown adequate to the exigency times; te 
soaie the Logs Brom mat RY our prorion, 
‘and ta put the province into a posture of defence, 


and other 
and 
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by establishing 9 militia, which ia putting 
sword into the hands of the people for Pierre 
security ? and where can it be trusted with more 
wafcty than to themselves T are these i 
or are they abhorrent to common justice and tea- 
son? T have, itis true, refined to gree my essent 
to nome bills proposed by you, because they were 
contrary tn the king's iustractions; and amended 
others, tomake' thea sgrecable to the cbarter, and 
sonsistent with the sat by 
ing the diaposttion of # tie anoney in 
hands of the legislature ; and for this, which is no 
more than a dur obedience to the lawful com- 
mands of the crown, and the free exercise of my 
teavon and judgment in matters of | a 
+ I branded with infumy and reproach. and set up 
an fhe object of a people's respiment. 
‘am not, centlemen, conscious 
naving done ut intended to to do, pay eofd 
Jury to the committed to charge and 
jas been by 
me, let him stand forth and complai 
Ju your province thnt dae not enjoy 
of his own reli 1 whose liberty have 
P taken tay ar whose pa have Iinvaded? 
curely if have taken adv me age of the propie’s 
distrens, and of your regard for your country. tw 
force down sour throats laws of i 
veneer ii iare dees era soe 
tempted any thing to deprive ir 
libertien, and reduce them to theta abject state of 
vasnalage. you will be able to point out some in- 
heat of these bony ette call upon you "it We octne 
9 it i you can, and mal our it 
sent tte people a ital gemlenes 
1 yourrelves; and that for no “er reason reason, tat 
doin the duty of my station, ex my own 
Ficn, aopedy as ‘ode eh of ee tore, with 
independency, and keeping you, as 
TaPas it was in wi pomet the ety ¢youe 


Hid yon realy any tendemoss for your Beed- 
ing country, wou ave acted 
Ike done Would You have frbedtebely os 
and see the French seat themselves within your 
borders? would you have suffered them to increase 
their numbers, and fortify themselves in a place 
from whence. in few days, Toad an 
army among the inhabitants? would you have 
been deaf toall the affectionate warnin; a and calls 
of bis majesty, the faithful guardian of his people's 
safety? and would you have refoeed the proper. 
necenary, and timely assistance to an army, sent 
to protect there colonies? or would you now, 
when that army is defeated, waste wraate your time time a 
disputing about new and extraordina 
your own raising, when every ead sal he and hand their 
shoul be employed for the public safety ? 
lowever, 


















tants, with a temper of mind becoming the import- press 
ant oceasion; to look upon the French, and their 
Indians, as your only enemies. and the persons 


that intend fo envtave you; and be assure. that 
‘your proj ‘of governor, have no devigns to 
the prejudice of the peo of Pennsylvania, bat 
will continue to f) the enjoyment of 
all their just rights and privileges. 





‘The assembly's answer to the foregoing mes- Troprictanes 
sage, August 19, 1755. 


May rr plgssc Ta Guveaxor,—How dis 


‘ab- governor supposes we agre 


ever, gentlemen, toconclude, let ine entreat | 
you to lay aside all heat and animosity. to consi-! 
der the naked and defenceless state of the inhahi-' for the 
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the agreesbl soccer the task may be to wade thigh 
ali the misreprescntations in the governor's long 
mesenge of the thirteenth instant, n regard te truth, 
‘and to truths of importance to the welfare of our 


conte, wil oblige vs to gubmit to 
is 


to tell ua, that ' whens 
be sent Town out ‘iy thousand 
prams, 300 the’ ememdroenss, fa epecied we 
should have returned it with the amendments, and 
informed him whuch of then we agreed to, this 
eta ‘the common and ordinary method in wueh 
The governor allows in this message, 
Poke have’ bs charter. “the powers and pris 
of an asseinbly, according to ts of 
fora babys of Bogan and ey ua 
any of the king’ eee in Ametica.” ‘Now, 
we take it to be one of those privileges and power, 














of an assembly, to have theit amnoney-bills, grant 
ing to the crown, accepted os they arr 
teaderta, if at all cceepied, apd that without ony 


proposal of amendments. We think thisiva pri 
Mig dived ‘and used by the house of commons 
far as we know by all the assemblies 1. 
Amerie: others far from being the exmnnor 
to receive and debate on 

amendments 


posed by 
bills Jt in therefore wit! 


the governor to such 

t undation, that the 

ed to all the other 
amendments, nxrely because we offered no ru 

any of them. but that which related 

tot te tartng the Proprietary estate | Fur we vc, 

sy eta iesintuon from the commun ant 
entirely in consideration 1 





gests tow hap ean in the business of 
jout the least intention that 


it should ever be drawn into precedent 

‘The governor still insists, that taxing the ps» 
prietery estate, tog ‘to free it from French 
‘encroachments, will be an incumbrance on tl 
estate, Be it 20 then, since the governor will huy 
it 0, for our differences are less about words thi 
things dove thin homever prove the valdty ot 

the prohibitory cle his comnuiseion ? of thit 
ital and just just the Proprietary estate alone 
shail be exempt from a tax, wrhich all the em 
totes in Britain and her colonies now bear. ox 
muet bear. to fee that very esate from eneroel 
ments and incumbrance ? 

‘The governor is ‘not fortunate enough. he is 
pleased to say. to comprehend the force of our 
reasonings on this head that are drawn frou the 
fourth section of the royal charter:” which, 
of though at gives power to the ~-proprietaries and 

ties and lieutenants to make Iawa, doc» 
not alter the relation between a principal and his 
deputy, or make the deputy equal to, or a 
dent of, the principal, &c.” We will therefor 
governor's uatisfaction, endeavour to (a 

‘our sentiments yet spain, if possible. and 
Eofovon thern farther charter grant, 
“ full, free, aad ete. power met (not only to the 

heirs) but to his and their de 

puties feecnn to enact any laws wheat 
soever, for raising money for the of the 
country, according to their best discretion, ith 

the assent of the freemen, 6c” But the 

— notwithstanding this ful) and 
by the royal to me as the 

re ann, se my bet ln 

Deke in hie Se hor enact the proposed law, 
Decause there is in my commission a ytohibitory 
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Cause or saying which rrsttains me; and if I | discretion, end restraining the powers granted to 
snould pass it, euch prohibition notwithstanding, ; us by churter. The case we conceive to be the san: 


the law would not be valid ‘To this we answer 
ed, that no prohibition of the proprietarics can 
tesacn of take away from the lieutenant-governor 
any power he is vested with by the royal charter ; 
nd. in support of this, as an argument, at least, 
to the gavemor, produced to him ar opinion of 
the proprietary and governor's former council, 
the case of s proviso or saving in the lieutenant’s 
commission, that restrained, in favour of the pro- 
y Hetary, the power of making laws which is grant- 
ed to the fieutenant in the royal charter. | ‘This 
opinion (which the gorernor allows to be a good 
one) declares that saving to be void in itself. and 
rr passed hy the lieutenant shalt be 
notwithstanding, But the go- 
Shainguish it away. by aliesifg 
it good in that vase, 
cnsca.” If itisapplicable 
the present case, it is all that is necosary for 
var purpose, which was to show, that a provico 
in iis commission, restricting the granted 
urn by charter, was sid in iteelf; and that if he 
sabi) a law contrary to the proviso, the law woukl 
te valid ‘The ‘relation between the principal 
snd his deputy” still remains entire; the deputy is 
deyendant on the principal, and may be removed 
«vhim at pleasure. But as the princips] cannot 
sive powers to the deputy which he has not him- 
Sulf, no neither can be lessen the powers civen to 
the deputy by the charter. Ef the proprietary ear. 
iy prolubitory clauses in his commission. restrai 
the deputy from passing any one law, which 
otherwise he had power by the charter to pass. he 
aay by the same role rertrain him fron: pasringt 
very law, and eo the deputy woutd be no depa 
That the ‘charter tnakes the roprictary “cri 
vaswerable for what is done in the province 
‘wit Tieutenants.” we conceive to be a mintake 
Phe poveany by the charter. made answer- 
ble for nny miisclemeanour that he himself shall 
rommnt, oF by any wilful default or neglect per- 
voit, against the laws of trade and navigation. 
Bat ithe depaty commits ani nee Which 
: : "8 not permit, through his own 
‘IT Gefuall or hecleet we prerome he 1 not 
uswerable for auch misdemeanour hy the charter: 
stil love, in teagon. now, than when the charter 
mm Bien: as by an act of pagum of later 
late. ever ity appointed by the proprietary, 
aust before he ean act ae ruc. recite the Toye 
suyebation "The sery natare and reason vf the 
things, moreover. scem to usto show.that a depu- 
ty to doa thing, should have all the powers of 
‘he principal necesenry for doing that thing: and 
every lieutenant or deputy governor, is, by the na- 
“are of his office, the reason of his appoint- 
nent, to supply, or hold the place of a gowemor. 
But the royal charter being so express and plain 
in the point, leaves us under no necessity of in- 
vestigating this truth by reson. Should our con- 
stituents, when they choose ua to represent them 
1 aseembly. not only instruct ws, but even take 
‘onde of ua, that we should sssent to no law for 
the better and mare recovery of the pro- 
ptietory quit-rents, if such a law were required 
‘of us, or thought necessary by the a 
woud he think such prohibitions or bone valid? 
oul he tot eay they ware void in themselves, 25 
forbidding what he 1 oat 


i and reasonable 
thmg, depriving us of the right of usng our best 




































Tespect to the proprietaries’ icutenant (who 
Io their representative) he ia #0 restrained «= 
the governor thinks himself to be. ~The govern- 
ment, and the exereise of the government, arc in- 
separable,” says chief justice Pollexfen, a famous 
lawyer, “‘and wherever the government in grant- 
cd. the exercise of that government is meant and 
included. If the king grant to any one the 
veroment of Jamaica. oF tho like. “Contioues fe, 
* sure no one will say, that that je net a grant of 
the exercise of the government there!” and we 
suppose this is as good law. with regard to the 
grant of the government of Pennsylvania. 

‘The governor is pleased to say, thet he cax.rot 
help olmersing. that we formerly used the a4 ~ 
arguments again the validity of royal intr: .- 
tions. We have all due reapect and defir nce { 
royal instructions ; the king hax not any where a 
more dutiful and loyal people: but what dors thr 

intend by the vabdity of instruction 

he inean that they are laws in the coloni 

ant if the royal instructions were euch, sdoc+ 
follow that proprietary instructions heve the sa: 

lility ? te appreheod there may be some di’- 
ference, but at present it is not necesazry to dix 
cus it. 

For our doubting in the least the governor's 
power to make the offered grants of land (free ef 

‘hase money and quit-rent for fifteen year») it 
the hebalf of the proprietary, he1y pleased to treut 
‘us with great contempt on account of our igne: 
Tance. obse1 foes i i somithiog co 
torsion, that the representative of Pen: 
aylvania Id know eo little of the thane oft! 
province, ax never to have been informed, thet 
the governor grunts the proprietary lands under a 








by certain power of attorney. regularly proved ang 


rreoriisl, called a commincion of property ; that 
this poner wae former vested in piste ferns 
but pace Yes ue ad beset forest the Go 
vemnors: and being the foundation of propesty, eau- 
not be unknown to any the Jeast acquainted with 
the circumstances of the prince.” AT ! 10%. 
continues the governor, to o8k » question or tne 
in my tum, how could you think that the lands 
in the peovinee were granted ander the powers uf 
2 commision foeanig bie common u ino 
tenaut-governor} which ex; ly ake. 
granting of any? teally we stiontl ars igno- 
Fant indeed if we thougbt so: but it happens 
tay it plese the governor. that we are perfetiy 
well acquainted with all these matters, and have 
even now lying before us an authene copy of 
that certain power of attorney. called a communis 
gion of property. which we suppase mast, who 
have read the governor's message, ant persuaded 
gives him fill powers to make the grants of land, 
hich in his mesange of the twents-eighth past. he 
proposed ‘to make to such 

engage to go upon an expedition to remove the 
Firsth fisun their cocroschments cathe rier: 
Ohio, without any purchase money, and free of 
quit-rent. for fificen years” Our copy of this 
‘commission is taken from the weards, and certié- 
ea to bea true one, mer the banda office val 
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‘amd; but on the contrary. aftet a power given to acres, Bot still the land wan no otherwise de- 
the governor to aot lain chloe by vitos of ried than oe west ofthe Alleghany movntains 
foram prchases.theresthacloer, “anda by feaing the propitary at Wb, afr the con 
wares tobe nord stares to graptto any gut be made, to pick out, according to 
person or persons who shall Be enlrn pnty lthe bw inde or biel 

And to their heirs and assigns far ever, Fr cata ends, and offer the aiventurera auch a» 
‘ands within the said province and ‘counties, or hey woul he ‘ce nol to cere of under thet 
ny of them, upon, by, and under the same tem Tent And tis being poinil out, we are Dow 
methods, rents, and reservations, as have of late told, “ that a future proclamation in'to give theta 
tren used and practiord ip the aid land ofce, | the choice of the test lane, but it wos nol ue- 
but for no leas prive, condition, rent. of reserra- to mention this lo usin a. message recom 
tion pany wie” That i, for fern poonde | mending to ws the granting at ad to thowe se 
‘hundred acerca ene, EF we were to grant cide tothe settlers on 

and two proce slering qui: pany was it not proper for ue, a> 
teat | And now will che goveraor give us lave, goat He, to know the tems ou 
1 question ‘in oar torn? “how ae ihey woe fo their Tivos, and ver 

ald i tends beg wy, | that those’ terms were good in thetnsehcs, and 
swithout any purchase money. ent the offer duly ascertained? we conceive, moy it 
tr ie ery th ur ovrers ofa commision or, that whenever we graut an 
whieh oxpresaly forbids his granting any” under il for the encouragement of euch srttler. i wil 
leas price, condition, rent, or reservation mhatso- be proper to hate the terme secertainod hy the 
cever, than hae of late been used and in , sune law, and not left to the precarious effect of 
the land office? how could he think of referring us | prociumation thereafter to be made by a govent- 
‘orach 1 coomimton fr his power to make bos | of nthe proprietary bel. without any apps: 
grants, when SS knew it was never there ? how ‘reat power for so doing. If the offtr in well 























‘om be sigh be slight his reputation ry se mach a hae En fan to ane secu canna hort the pro 

aah ts inportion ‘oa and the 

‘whale province? datected! weoake ktlemroi of the lande are two diaibet thing? 

no farther rauarh on this Kt wr aboald aguin Let un it jun equitably in the tx fr the or 

‘moar the censure of treating our governor in and WI ‘he governor shall be wing 
3 vee are not manera to aii 

lands a full and mature Se 


: ing auch equivalent encou- 
for an expedition to the ‘agen tonne Swen 
message. But if he can pase 
fork a lw to grant the proprietnry lade, conr 
nn choice of the Lands, in’ preference aon oo til 
were to have of in 8 taxing the prv- 
toall with every thing else that could re- prictary’s estate ? a pai 
dluce the offer to a certainty, which there was no We cannot leave this point, without 2 won ar 
ty of doing in a message to us, barely men- two in jontifention of curlers, inst the Lew- 
tioning the thing, and recommending to us to 77 of deprecinting, from a, bad temper of 
mind, thie generove off that woul! have Mad 
such good in promoting the public sertice 
qenerous 19 and eafety. We wonld not be misunderstood , 
mond of it dora all the tne of guneral Brad eae tem ide yin ea 





slock’s expedition, creel wom re it, but we do not wes any seni 
both inthis and the: neichbontng ‘ostyinoiring ther tothe recoveren af doable 
the market price. ‘The encouragement ta adten- 





the error triton wantin adda 
pocket all the while, that “certain power of af- turer ia nol diminished. tsar ren, by 
forney, called a commission of ,” to which , our telling them where they mag, for their service 
‘we ave refered for his Powers of making tho of-'in the eathe expedition, bave tands equaly good 
fer But as soon ae the house had yoted to raise and mote convenient, on beiter terme For the 
tifty thousand puunda by a tax on all the estates Virginia vorent landk are many of them nearer ty 
‘in the province. real und personal, dawn comes a sble water than the good western lands of 


vient 
sncasage. containing a to grant lands to ie vince, and equally well accommodated 
iit albdioban foc expesition; Vigna Toad onde by the late army. ie 
2 proposal made with 2 i poy Fs fteen pounds ten 
Tar ange hal wih an isc 2 gt erhundred eee wha qe vent toa 
pr alate exempted fram the tax, by seem- billings and two pence teling Numbers whoin- 
Ing to offer am equivalent in another manner: pradeutly made mprovementa before they obtain- 


Dut wored in the most cautions terms, as became 6d a tithe, were: 5 and the 
ta oat made wibost wutbryy an so ts fees ‘ 
‘on low interest, 
ary: for the quit-rent to be sing ing it a ‘ensbli 
ary; for the quire to Poteet Sea agua aaa 





ther message, intimating that the quit-zent to be | preccsan as 
reserved shoud be only the common quit-rent of are 
four shillings and two pence sterling, per hundred [full force. was it ever known say eae 
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came from Virginia to purchase here, on account 
of the superior goodness or convenience of our 
lands” on the contrary. have not many thousands 
‘of famuties gone from hence thither. aud within 
these few Years settled fifteen or twenty new 
counties in that colony? have not thousands 
hikewuse left us to settlein Cat 7 badnot the 
eNorbitant price at which the proprietaries 
their Tandy land their negleet ‘of Ina 

ing in order to keep up that price, driven these 
prople from among as, this province would at this 
day have been ina much inore flourishing con- 
dition Char nunnber of inhabitants and our trade 
would in all probability, have been double; we 
suould have been more able to defend the proprie- 
fan s estate, and pay his tax for him, and poss 
Ly more willing, but they are gone, and gone for 
eser. and numbers are going after them ! and if 
the new polities prevail, and our distinguishing 
privileges are one by one to he taken ur, 

« may. without the gift of prophecy venture to 

i], that the province will won ‘empty itself 
faster than it ever filled. 

In fine this offer was im fucta mere illusion in- 
tcaderl firat_ to impose on the assembly, and then 
on the people: it was Lkewise to figure with at 
home in the eves of the ministry i 
the deception and the governor is offended that 
ve did not keep the secret. He is “ astonished 
thut we should depreciate an offer which would 
have had very gid effect, and indcoed many to 
have gone on the expedition and become 
thut Would not 
either" May it plense the governor. as bad an 
‘opinion as he ia pleased to entertain of us, we 
Nive some conscience ; and would not choose. by 
gar alener, to hase any share jn the disappoint 
tment and other ill canepeneet which might en- 
sue to those who should hase gone on that vague. 
“mpty unwarranted offer, and not otherwiee have 





















thouzht of it And we, in our turn, may be as- 
onished that the governor should expect it of us. 
‘We are in the next place told by the governor, 


* that we take a very nice distinction between the 
proprietary as owner of Innd, and the proprietary 
av chief governor, and aay, we do not tax him as 
governor, butas a land-holder and fellow-subject * 
‘Gur words are. “ We do not propose to tax him 
as govemor, hut the governor by carefully 
omitting the word propose, 10 his quotation, giver 
‘uneelf an opportunity of expatiating on the ab- 
sutdity and ingolence of our inverting the order 





of things, and agsaming a power to tax the pro- bers 


yrietantes, ‘under whom, [he is 


pleased to sav; 
we derive the rd 


ywer of acting as an assem! 
propose been honestly left in 

place, there would have been no room for all thie 
eelamation; and the demand, “ How came you 
by a right to tax them ! might have well been 
spared; mince. though we as an assembly have 
no right to tax the proprictary estate. yet the pro- 
prietary and assembly jer hase surely such 
a Tight; and as he is present “by his own parts. 
colar representative It, We Ton} ve a 
right to propose much a thing ‘to him, ifwee think 
it reasonable. Especially since we do not. asthe 
governor imagines we do, detive our power of act- 
ing agan sesembly from the proprietary, but from 
the same royal charter, that impowers him to act 


Fre thad been tld ina former message, that 
ina 
the ‘pr etary opt Se ears owe sen. 
‘ow II....T at 





fies held 
fian purchas- from 


therwise have thought of doing dist 


15 


for he was a governor, and governors were exempt 
by the nature of their office. We replied, that 
he did not govern us, but the province rupported 
his lieutenant to do that duty for him On thie the 
fevemor now makes the following observation: 

"It may be very true, as you say, that the projri— 
taries do not govern you: but that is not own 
to any want of « legal authority in them, but 
‘another cause, that I necd not mention 
hed in the begioning 










i vying with wordy , and the 
goverer, it weiny, hax now canght the lntection 

reagon we gave why the propmetary could 
not be said to govern us. wes a plain une. but 
the insinuates some other cause without 
x thet there may be room for the ris 


det’s imagination to make st any thing or every 
thing thet is bad. We dislike these devk inner 
docs and shall syesk our minds openly, It may 
De thought rude and unpolite, pe: bot itie 
least fair and honest, and may prevent minunder- 
standings If, therefore, the present proprietaricn 
do not gorern us it is because they ever aswuni- 
ed the soverument in their own bat, as 
we mide 





efore. employe deyuty; end ithe deyoty 
ause We are tn 


does not Tn ws, it ix not 





rit of government, that akill. and those abihtie, 
that should qualify him for his station. 
_ The governor is pleased fo tell us, ' that our 
nction between the proprietary us owner of 
land. and the proy chief” gover 
no existence in law or reason.” We si 
pond vor ee ies — in hea wale 
to the r, ant erefore presume iv 
ath regard to the proprietary, The governor 
tells us likewise. ax a matter of Inw, “that the 
King enp have no private eats. but from the 
nity of his office holds his lands in right of the 
crown.’ We are not any of us lawyers hy pro- 
fvesion, and would not venture to dispute the go- 
Xernor's opinion. if we did not image we had 
good authority for it; we find in Viner's abridg- 
ment, an allowed book. title descent of lands, 
these observations, which we hope may be satie- 
factory to the governor in both points “It is there 
raid. “that the king has two capacities, for he 
has two bodirs, of which the one is a body natu- 
ral, consisting of natural members, as cvery other 
muan ig; the other is body politic. and his mem- 
thereof are his subjects. He may take in 
his body natural, lands or tenements. as heir to 
any of his ancestors: and also in this capacity 
may purchase to him and his heirs, and bis heirs 
shall retain it, notwithstanding that he ie remov- 
ed from the royal estate. And he may also take 
lands or tenements in fee in his body 
that is to say, to him and to his heirs 
‘of England. oF to him and hi 
land; and so his double capacity re- 
does in other persons who have a 
ry, na bishop or dean,” &e We 
roprietaries hold the manor 
out to themselves, and the other 
vinee, 
capacities, a8 Thomas Penn. or 
not in their capacity of chief 





















rat 
have laid 
they may have purchased im their 
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should not fall heavier upon other lands inthe same sideration for business done. And now if we do 
district.” It seems to us a good reason, and to not regularly give thore additional presents, 
hold os well in our cave For should the propri- | which were only the marks of our good will, and 
etaries go on increasing their elrendy enormous | tokens of the satisfaction we had in a governor's 
¢rtate, sue and recover all their add | administration : i 

field to deld, and make purchase after purchase, | enjoys is forgot, and we are charged both at home 
till the number of freeboldera in the is | and abroad with the heinous crime of presuming 
reduced to a handfal; ean it be thought reasons | to withhold the support of government, Thus we 
ble that every estate as it comes into their hands see how soon custom misy hecome a law, bow 
shall be exempt from taxes, and the harden of | thirsty a thing power is, and how hard to be satis 
supporting the government, and fing the | fied.“ Claims, as the governor says, will never 
province, thrown alt upon the remainder? and | be wanting,” and if the people will give” when- 
‘et this most be the case if uur distinction has, as | ever they are required” to give, they may soon be 
ihe governor says, no existence in law or reason. |~ stripped of every thing they have a right to en- 

‘The governor denies that the feew and perqui-| joy.’* 
sites he enjoys are paid for support of govern-|" “The governor ix pleased to acquaint us, that all 
iment: they are, he says, only moderate fees! the fees und perquisites of thas government do not 
consented 0 be fixed Uy law, s coomtieretions’ amoast, comdsarivas anna, to mer than a thon 
for the business done and the public houee fi 'aund pounds, meaning. as we wuppoee, sterling 
7 nor enjoys fully 








censes, which are the chief of them, were origi-! money. the ly and freely. 
anally granted by charter.” ‘This latter aaser-| and we never interere in bie ispoition of any 
tion is quite unintelligible to us. We can tind | more than in the proprietaries'disposttion of the 
uo much grant in the royal charter, nor can we quit-rents, We think this a handoome support 


conceive bow the propnetary can grant a fee to| for  govemor ; und though he calls it only mo- 
lanelf by bis own charter ‘The governor in | derate fees for business done; yet if he can enrn 
stanger bere, and may be unacquainted with the | one thousand pounds sterting « yearin such fece, 
Tree cud establishment of what i called the sup-| the hasiness naast certainly be « food one. 

port of government: us Ho will therefore’ On our saying that eome proprictaries and go- 
‘permit us to relate it to him. as we have received vernors of petty colonies aasume moc jireroga- 
Hfrom our ancestors and find traces of ton our tives and immunities than ever were claimed by 
recorls When the first scttlers purchased lands their royal master, the governor grows warm in 
from the proprietary. he denianded, besides the { behalf of the proprietaries, and demands, with ull 
‘onaideration money, that a quit-rent should be|the air of a perion conscious of being in the 
nvserved and paid to him and his heirs yearly for ght. what instances can you give of that assuming: 
ver They objected agninst this as a’ disagree- ious im your proprictaries ; we answer, the 
ble and threasonable incumbrance; but were | present itetante: ter the kking does not claisn au 
told, that the proprietary being also governor, rg taxes for his private estate, as our 











though he took the purchase money for ; do, Have they ever claimed any 
as proprietary. he reserved the quit-rents to be; ‘oF prerogatives uot ited them by the roy- 
pid for hin support as governor; for that govern-' al charter, or reserved EF that of the fatber # 
nent must be supported. and these quit-rents would | yes, the right of being exempt from taxes for 
isthe moet equal and easy tax. and prevent the | their eeate in Penneslvumsa, when all their {1 
necessity of other taxes for that purpose here, as | low-subjects (for the proprictaries ere subjects. 
they did in the king's government of Virginia. | though the governor seems to disdain the term) 
‘Pheer reasone induced them to. arquiesce in xj both in England and America, not excepting even 
Bor the proprietary’s affairn calling him to remde | the lords and commons uf parliament, are now 
in England, and the quit-rents, then but few, be-| obliged to undergo @ tax for the recovery of part, 
ing all wanted to support him there, a hoatenant-| and defence of the reat of that very evtato. This 
jovemot became neeceaary.and also support for right isnot granted thea by the royal charier_nor 
that lieutenant. as the proprietary. through the ne- could it be reserved by their father’s charter, Can 
ceasity of hia affairs, was unable to eupport him. | you lay to their charge one instance of injustice 
The public-house liceuyex and other licence and | or severity? ‘This is an act of injustice and seve- 
fees were pitebed upon for this second support. | rity, to insist that the people shalt not be allowed 
and by perpetual laws were given to the governor | to rise money for their own defence, unless they 
for the time being. But governors, a sort of of- } will agree to dofend tho proprietary estates gratis. 
slcers not eavily satisfied with salary, complaining | If this be complied with, and the war continnrs, 
that these were insufficient to maintain suitably | what shall hinder them ‘another year, when the 
the dignity of their station, occasional presents | fifty thousand pounds is led, to require, 
swere added from time to time. and thoseat length | that before we are allowed to raise another stun 
came tobe expected ay of right, which, if conced-' for the anne parpow, we shall aroe not only to 
ed to, and catablished by the would have defend their lands, but to plough them : for this 
made a third support. Our situation at this time their lieutenant may allege the ‘usage and cus- 
fs that the present propritaric claim, and enjoy tom” in Germany, and put us in mind, that we 
the quit-rents (which were the first eupport) as are chiefly Germans. Who 
art of their private estate. and draw them to Eng-! their riated lands, so long kept untenanted 
jand where th y reside, remote from their govero-| and , are Not reserved in expectation of somr 
ment, supplying their piace here by a fieutenant. | euch fortunate opportunity 7 can other instances, 
‘The licutenant takes and cajoye license mo- | ia anawer to the governor's questions be neceasa~ 
ney, and other perquisites, which were the second ' ry ? if he thinks it discreet to insirt on more, they 
soppart, end though be hes from thicty abillings to moar soon be at his service. 
three pounds for writin 2 only (the secre- "We are then desired to turn our eyes on our 
tary being paid dx besides for the license own conduct, and charged in high terms with 
ses!) says, they are only moderate fees in con- | “taking upon ourselves grent and mighty powers; 
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dispensing with positive laws, and claiming right , that of the provinee in general. How groundless 
of lispming of al public money, a right of kerp- ‘thie must be, is cnaily conreived, when i icon: 
ing our proceedings a secret fron the srown, With, dered, that we are yacked out froia amoug the peo- 
as the governors pleased fo say. many others, un- ' pie by their suffrages, to represent theun for «ne 
known to an English constitution, and never, year only; which ended. we return again among 
heard of in the other tations” A round Tie prone and theming be and often are chose, 
charge, bat not more easily made than answered. in our placrs. No one of us knows a day beturc 
‘The governor allows, ‘that we hava sil the pow- , the election that he shall be choven, and we net 
era and privileges of an assembly. according to ther bribe nor solicit the voters, but every one vute- 
the rights of the free-born subjects of England, ' as he pleases, and as privately an te pleases. the 
and as is weual in nny of the king's plantations iui; election being by written tickets fulded up and put 
America,” and we neither claim por practise any j into u box. "What interest can suck a body hue, 
but what is usual in some or other of them We | separate from that of the public? What schemen 
claim no right of dupensing with laws The can a vet of men, continually changing, have or 
Tight of disposing of vat own money, we think ia | what plans can they form to aggrandize themacle= 
a hatural right, and we have enjoyed it ever since | or to what purpose should they have or iorm thers 
the settlement’ of the province. and constantly | If the little power allowed us by the constitution 
been in the exercise of it in every instance, except | Was fixed in our particular families and to descend 
perbups ina few, where, on extraordinary occa- ' to our heirs, as the proprictary power doesin thi ir 
aions, we have chosen to make appropri | family, we mizht then be suspected of theve ag 
‘ation’ by a particular law Tt is also. posseaved izing plans and schemes, with inore uppe: 
and practised by weveral other assombties. We ance of probability But if any of ue 1 d sxe 
ate moreover the right of dinposing of the pre schemes, the want of a single vate in any electro 
rent fveaue by poutive laws, which have regeh- might tlally diaconcen: ten, there tei Tf 
ed the royal assent ‘This naturad and legal right. nure more precarious than that 4 Jopular eater: + 
as we contend it 14, was never denied us, ur call- or favour 
ed in question, as we know of, hut hy our present ‘The gavernor next consider» what we lave saul 
proprictisies” ‘Cheir ever hearty friend, the late , relating’ to the act for rasiug county ttex ancl 
governney father who had lived many yeane’ levies, and in pleased tu nay. thict "he dure not se 
unon us, and was skilled m our lawa, ina 90- why the proprietary estatc iu each county 1 nat 
femn speech, recorded in our minutes. mentions benefited in common wit's other e-tates, and by 
this a» one of our civil rights, among the other tho same means “That the propnetaries’ estate 
frappineases of our constitution. with which he ' should be excused in a county rate. at least 0 far 
was thoroughly acquainted Our inserting there- | us that rate ix levied for the payment of ansemibis - 
fore in the bill a clausc, that the mor ‘men's wages. appears to us eyuitable; for it wi ul! 
have a voce in the shsposition «7 the money in- | seem unreasonable to tas on estate to defray thy ic 
tended to be raised was partly 14 consi | expenses. if the poswessor hui no vote in chuosin 
that the proprietary was, by the bill, tos utribute a representutive in that house But we concvis¢ 
tn proportion to his cata, an to aig unacano |i widely diffrent i a provania tea, where 
able diepatea ; but since we are daily more aul { common interest and security uf all arc concern’ 
more convinced that the governor ia no friend to | aud yet if the pro} 6 should purchase est. 
our country, and takes a pleasure in contriing | which have uaually been taxed by the county rote 
‘ll possible methods of expense, to exhaust our | and levy uct for that purpore. We presume thow 
funds, and distress our aifairs (of which the pre-! estates ought to continue to err ase ements 
vent exorbitant demand of tive thousand pounds, | It waa the opinion of the solicitor-genersl in Lite 
hesiden what we have already paul. Gv cutting a, Willisnrs time, that the lords haul no right to \-¢ 
road, an undertaking he engaged usin on» com- | in the elections of a commoner, becau-e thes wel 
putalion of ite costing eight hundred pounds. and not contributors to the expenses of x knight ot 
which if this be due must coat os about an hun- the shire or burgess; and they were not contr 
dred pounds per mile) at will become us to he , butors to that expense, because thoy were of 61 
more parbcularly careful how our public money j other house But if they parcharell Inde whit 
shall be expended, when the greatest suns which were, before such purchase, charzeable with thos» 
can be raised upon thia young colony must fall so | expenses, those lands shout, notwithstanding thet 
far short of what may e absolutely neceseary | purchase, continue chargeable therewith be Lm 
tor our common security. ‘before the act, the Innds the lonls were 
,. That we claim a right of keeping ou proceed- | svised of, or purchased. were excused from thot 
ings a, secret from the crown, another of the fo-‘ charge. ' But though such lands were eacused 
vernor’s groundiess accusations, his been twice from these rates, will any one from thenco alleat 
refuted. and ia yet a third time courageously re-' that the lords are exempted from paying the 1. 
peated; though all the province knuws that our | tional taxes? as for the rest of the expenses pre 
votea and proceedings are every year printed and : vided for by that act. we thought, as the pr qrtic- 
published, and have been eo foe these thirty years tary cultivated no lands in any of the counties, but 
past and more. Equally groundless are the [inany , let them lie for a market, he had probably no sheep 
gthers| which the governor furbears to partirw' that nught suffer by wolves, poultry by foaee cr 
Tare. Could he have thought of one that had the ! com by crows and ‘blackbirds, &e and thereivre 
Teast apparent foundation. ke would not have spar-! might reesonably be excuned trom thee taxes that 
ed to mention it, I were to raise money to destroy wuch vermin Ru’ 
Plana aud schemes of agzrandizing ouraclves on farther consideration. we are willing to gise up 
the governor has often charged us mith, and now | that point to the governor, and agree that ther c-- 
t 















































repeata the charge. He affects toconsider usasa | tatca may on other considerations be equally bene- 
Permanent body, or some particular onler of peo- | fited ; concluding withal, that they ought, there 
ple in the state, capable of | planning and scheming ; fore equally to pay For as to the conditions of 
for their own particular advantage, distinct from.’ consent the governor mentions. ther ate mere'y 
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imaginary, though the governor speaks of them peers of Great Britain hate no vote, norean they 
the same upparent assurance as if he had the intermeldle in the election of a commoner; 
contract between the then governor and assembly yet the commone claim it as a fundamental right 
under hand and seal in hi» possession. The ex- to subject their estates to taxes by a bill. he whole 
empting proviso in that act, the governor says, is of which the lords must either refuse or pass And 
declarative of the nghts of the proprietaries'sta- that august body, who contribute so largely to the 
tion, of which he people in general might be igno~ public stock, acquieace in tax eufiient cunt 
tant.” Be it eo then, and Jet us see what arethe | for their estates But our proprictaries are unhap 
words: ‘ Provided also, that the proprietary | pily of different sentiments. and cannot thin 
and governor's estate shall not be liable fo be | themselves safe. unless their whole estate bere 
vated and. assessed, by tirtue of tuis act” We | be entirely exe1 nd the burden of defending. 
submit, ‘Their estate must not be taxed by vir- | it become an additional weight to the taxes on our 
tue of that act, for the purposes intended by that | mother country, and on the freemen of this art 
act. ‘tis the right of their stanton, it seems. But ! the neighbouring culomes 
is this a reagon why they should not be taxed by | ‘The governor is grievously offended at on cx 
any other act, for any other purposes. of by auo- ' pression in our message. that we have im out bill 
ther ast for the same purposes, when it shall be- | allowed him a share in the diepusition of the fifty 
come reasonable and necessary 7 thousand pounds: and thunders over usin o storin 
‘There is in the same art. an exemption from |of angry questions. ~ Is it from vou aentlemen 
the same tax, of all “unsettied tracts or parcels ' that I'derive the nyht of governing this province, 
of land, belonging to any person whatsoever Is or from your allowance that I have a voire in the 
this too, declarative of the nght of such landhold- ,legivlature? are you the sovereign disporets of 
er's station, and does it expressly declare, that | power? have you the right to give and take away 
Howe gentlemen are = noe liable £0 taxes "if wo, | at pleasure ? if not. whence that loftv clan of a 
why didnot the gonernor object to that part of lowing the govern in the disposition of 
‘our bill likewise, Which propoves to tas all located » the public money?” if the governor will hut have 
lands, on this occasion, whether settle or unset- a little patience, we shall exileavour hy a few coot 
tled, "Those plain words, the proprictary estate ‘ sober questions, to explain thie matter to him ws 
shall not be Hable to be rated hy virtue of thisact. woll as we are able Are not al] monev bille to 
aust bo utretehed on the tack before they can be , take their nse in the houre ? can be porubly hase 
the governor extends them. to a ge- j any share i the disposition of public money if it 
that the proprietary estete is ' is not raised ? and can it be rared without dur al 
Bat he is a dextrous dis- | lowance ? has the governor a nzht to make uns 
puter, and can at pleasure change the meanings | ainendments to a money bill? if therefore a clauw 
Of the plainest words, and make them signify more : is put into such bill. giving him & sore an the dt~ 
or leas, ax it suits his purpose. As, for another ; of our munes 1 3et not such elause be 
instance; wo had asked this question, “whether, | first allowed by usto be ais sted to what arp > 
supposing the proprietary tate to be taxed, it then wer all showe haughty quaions® we shall 
be eguitable that he should have a negative | answer them in a few words We are not “tht 
in the choice of the assessors, since that would |sovercign disposer. of power.” tur doc the go 
give him half the choice. though he were to pay | vernor “derive from usthe right of govern dhs 
.pa nota hundredth part of the tax?” the go- | provinee.." it were a yun thing 1 ue to wav at 
vernor eagerly lays hold of these very loose and | since hiv being our xovernor would alone lie w 
uncertain words [though he mere 0 poy per.‘ sufficient proof the contrary 
hhyps not a hundredth part”) which are introduc- | The governor iv lense to ras. that he stu 
ed merely for the argument rake, and conetrues | ously avoided every thing that cuahd renew the 
‘them into a determination of what would be the | disputes subsisting between us and earnest], re 
proptletaries’ proportion, which he is pleased to | commended the same teruper of mind toue This 
to, by telling us, ~ 1 think with you thatthe | may be right. ao far a~ relates to hin first <peech 
proprietary tax would not be more than a hun-, at the opening of the session: Wut in bi- anend 
Fret part of the whole.” when ts plain we had , mente to our fil, it appeared to Us, that he stud 
no thought at all of fixing any proportion to be oualy proposed every thing that he thought could 


















































pad by the proprietary estate, or any other estate, | clingust us, in hopes of engaging wt in some other 
being desticute of the propt informations, and diayate than that on tweing the propretrien’ en 
having by the bill left that matter to the commis- tate, aud of making the bill with the session in 





sionets ancl assessors, who were to have before {effectual and abortive, Why else aminng other 
them the constable’s returns, and to be sworn, or | things, did he strike out that harmlea, part of the 
solenmly affirmed, to doequal justice. afterinform- . which gave. as a reason for the bill. the 
ing themselves of the value of estates in the best exhausting of our treasury by our late expenase 
manner they could, by all the means in their grants of provisions. &c. to the king’ use He 
power. But had we mentioned thousandth or | did not choose the hill should mention any thn 
ten thousandth part, we make no doubt the go-! we had done, leet by that means it sould react 
vernor would have been complaizant enough to ! the royal ear. and refute his repeated arvusations 
think with us in that particular. though we should ' that we “had done nothing. nor would ‘to any 
differ in every thing else, thing, fordefenre ofthe country ;” when he knows 
‘The © cannot easily conceive,” he is | in hiv conscience we have given all in our power . 
eased to ray, ‘that a negative upon a choice is [and it was well we had it in our power to, 
Fattthat choice, or indeed any part of "We i ing. otherwise neither the British nor Nev" 
think a negative may he in effect more than balf | England troops would have had the provisions we 
the choice, and oven: amount to the whole, if it be | Fumiabed ; for could the governor possibly have 
Tepented till there is no choice left bat that which ' done it, we have reason to believe he would have 
the possessor of the negativing power chooses. The ‘ defeated oor grant ; he can no more bear to fet ve 
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do any thing commendable. than he can bear to | heard of; it 
hicar what we have done mentioned. sname for; it is even more slavish than slavery it- 
It is true the governor recommended @ self And if the governor can accomylich it, 
temper of mind to us; he ean make pluusible { will be deemed the hateful instrament (bow much 
‘speeches, that will read well in other places where ' sorver he in disgusted with the epithet) ax lon n~ 
his conduct is not known, Indeed they appear not | history can preserve the memory of his adiine- 
) much to be made for ua a for others; to show | tration. Does the governor think to exculpate 
the ministry at home dis great zeal for his majes- ; huneclf. by calling upon a to prove him guilty of 
ty m cervice and concern for the weltore of this ! crimes we have never charged him with; 
jeople! and to recommend himself as it should | liberty have Ltaken away { whose propert 
seth. lo some better post hereafter. rather than to; I invaded ? if be can force us into this Inv, the 
tain the present points that scem to be | uberty ani property. not only of ane man, bat of 
For of what avail are the best speeches, not | all men in the province, will be invaded and taken 
xecompauiied with mutable actions 7 he hen recum- | away : and thix to ize our intended len, 
mended despatch in very good words. and imme- | increase and secure his ertate at our cost and 
diately hatchod some disywute to oceasion delay. ‘give him the glorious privilege that no Brinch 
‘Le cun recommend peace aud unanimity in fine | nobleman enjoys, of haung bis lands free fre 
and maving language. and immediately contrive | taxes. and delended gratis. But what is the Irs. 
suinething to provoke and exewtediscord ; the set- | of eren liberty and property. compared with th 
tled echeme being. nut to let us de any thing that loss of our good name and faine. which the gr 
diay recommen us to thoee with whom he would vernor has. by every artifice, endeavoured to de. 
ruin us. He would appear to he in great earnest prive us of, and to Toin us in the estimation ¢f a! 
tw have xomething done, and spars wiolently with mankind. | Accusatiuns secretly dispersed i 
Nth beela, but takes care at the same time to rein neithbounng prninces and vvt mother countrs . 
in strongly with buth hands lest the public buri- nameless libels ut into the hands of every weit = 
ness before ns should zo forward. When we of- | ber of parhament. lord» and conmuons’ but the 
fered bun to raise money on the exeise, a unethod ‘were modest attacks compared with his jab ¢ 
tong uv use, and found easy tothe people, he quar iuessages, filled with the inost xevcre and heavy 
relled with ws about the time of evtending the act, charges agauist us. without the leset forndczior 
ec onplained it would raise tno little, and yet was auch aa those in his mrszege of the siatecmh «! 
for shortening the term —Obwolte instructions 
were romstered op against it, though acty of the s 
ave hind hed been since parsod by the crown an thene terms, huil you any regard tor your’ 
of parliainent made fur other colonies were ing country. would you have been deat to elf the 
tu be enforced hore, and the like. Then he called affectionate warnings and calls of hie n ¥ 
out for u tar, which the proprietarics themselves and would you have refused the priger. . 
fan their answer to our representation) allowed tu ry. and timely ageistance to an armny cent to | 2.~ 
bbe the most equitable way of raising money: think- tect these colot for it isnot well knoven th 1 
ing. it is like, that we should never agree tow tax. we have tasayed every method. consistent witl, 
now when we offer an equitable tax on alles- our rights and liberties, to comply with the @lis 
tates teal and personal, he refusca that, M-canse of the crown. which have frequchily been defeates! 
the prupmetaries are to be taxed! cither by propnetary instructions or the perverse: 
fhe governor thinks himse|finjurionsy trested neas of our governor? did we not supply that am.y 
ly our Teyoest, “that he would nut make bmmcl plentifully with all they asked of us, and «vei 
the hateful instrument uf reducing a frer pevple more than all? in testin.ony of which. have we 
to the abject slate of vassalage.” and ask, “what not letters from the Inte general, and other prinee 
grounds have you, gentlemen, for this heary yal officers ucknowledcing our care, andthankin= 
charge ? whatlaweofhnposition abborrent toconi- us cordially for our service ? these things are welt 
won justice and common reason hase fattensted known here; but there i no charge that the ge- 
to force down your throats 7” Ac A law Lo ta\ emo cannot allow himself to throw out against 
the people of Pennaylvania to ilefend the proprie- us, ao it may have the feat chance of gaming 
tary estate, and to exempt the proprietary estnte some siuell credit aomewhere, though of the shout 
from bearing any part of the tax, is, may it please est continuance, 
the governor, a law abbortent to commnn justice, In fine, ne are sincerely grieved at the present 
common reason, ond common sense. This i state of our affairs; but must endeavour 
law of imposition that the governor would fore to wait for that relief which Providenct 
down our throats, by taking advantage of the dis- may. in due time think fit to faour us with. hav- 
tress of our country, the defence of which he will ing. if this bill is still refused. very little fartl.cr 
not sudler us to provide for, unless we willcomply hopes of any good frum our present governor 
with it Our souls rise agains it. We cannot 
swallow it. What other instance woull the go- 
vernot (lerire wa to gave uf his enileasouring to re- ‘ o4- 1555 
duce us toa slate of vassalage The calls upon us 7° E0vernor's reply, September 2. 1755. 
for un instance. We give him the very law in _Gryrursies—In the course of my abort ailm- 
question, as the et of instances. “Vassals nistration among you, I have often regretted, that 
tlt ands; our ld propery though a sus- cooallon sad. weiner the ube pos you 
it lands ; our lord proprietary, a ing and acting for the pubhe good, you 
lke ourerves, Woull'cond (i out us abe for, should stl delight to intrednee dew and wane 
im, while he keeps himself a thousand sary disputes, and tum the aitention of the people 
yemte from danger’ Vaanals ‘ght at their lord’ | from things of the last importance to thei Titus 
‘expense, butour ford would bave us defend his es- | eafety 
tate at our own expense! thia in not merely vas-| Your very tediour message of the nineteenth 
saloge, it is worse than any ager we have : of August, is asafficient proof of your temper of 


someting we have no sdequate 

































































































0 
mind: it is indeed of such an mfammatory na- 
‘ture, that did not the duties of my atation and jns- 
tive to the people require me to take wome notice 


of it, L should think it beneath me as a gentle- 
man’to make any reply to a paper of that kind, 
filled with the grossest calumny and abuse, as 
woll asthe most glaring misrepresentations of 
facta; and what I shall now say in answer to it 
‘would have been said in your last sitting, had yoo 
not adjourned yourselves so soon after the delivery 
of it, that I bad not time. 
hotel ok with stein. on 2 pilege to 
ave your nting 80] as they 
are tendered, without amendments, and ray," 
ig far from being an ordinary method to OF 
debate upon amendments of - 
‘This claim is not warranted 
the chnrter, nor by the 
and you yourvelves must know, that from the first 
settlement of the 
adtninistratioa of Mr. Hamilton, my immediate 
predecessor, the jors_ have ‘i 
amended bills for raising money, and their right 
of doing #0 wns never till then contested 
Notwithstanding all you have said as to my of- 
fer of lands to the westward, I am ‘un- 
prejudiced men will see 1t in ats true light, and be 
convinced it was made with a good intention, and 
under a proper authority ; 1 mentioned my com- 
mission of property in contradiatinction to the 
commission of government, as that under which I 
granted lands upon the common and ordinary o2- 
Casions, which you seem to think was doné un- 
der the other. 

















ty. 


think a good aut 
Ms you do not profess to understand law Tam 
not surprised at your quoting an abridgment in- 


stend of the case abridged. Viner, who is no au- 
thority. may hare the words you mention for 
aught 1 know, and may te of opinion that the 
king can purchase and hold lands in his private 
capacity, but in that he has the misfortune to dif- 
fer from roy lord Coke, and other writers of note 
and authority in the lav. 


‘Your answers to what you call my round do you 
| thelr asanscors, 


charge, and tu what vou afterwards all my 
haughty questions, are, by no means, conclusive ; 
I grant that no public’ money can be raised, nor 
any clause enacted for the disposition of it, with- 
‘out your consent, but is not mine sual, 
Tahould be 


sary? whence 1 it then that cht 
more obliged to you for a vowe in the dixpoait 
of public money, than you are to me, ne the 


obligation (if any) i» reciprocal: the money re- 
ng in the people's pork 
from thence, tl T think a lnw necessary for 
, and shall [ have less power over it 
it in raisod, and in the public treasury. 
hd before? the cormmon security of 
Tequirer that they should not be taxed bot 
voice of the whofe legialature, and is it not equal- 
Ay or their security thatthe’ money when raised 
ahould not be disposed of by any lew anthority 
‘Your claim therefore of a natural exclusive right 
to the disposition of public money, because it is 
the e's, is against reason, the nature of an 


ince, al you may : 


Fi 
Tight fo all the powers of government, and set up 








par ince to the latter end of the the 


V the jietary ewtate from encroachments and in 
1 tary eats rh 
| combrenee: 
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a democracy at once, because all powcr is derived 
from the people; and this indeed may be the trve 


‘As to what you insinuate concerning the enor 
mous growth of the proprietary estate, I eball 
oppose plain facts to your presumptinns By the 
original concessions and agreement hetween thr 
late Mr. William Penn and the first settlers, nine 
‘tenths of the land were to he granted to tlir ai! 
Aenturers, and the remaining tenth to be laid out 
| to the proprietary; but instead of this, the late 
[roprictary. out of ¢ lands purchased of the In- 
ions in his time. contented himself with taking 
up but avery amall part of what he micht have 
done under that agreement out of the three 
Indian purchases made by his sone sine hiv 
death. im the two first, consisting of four milli, 
acres of Innd, they did not survey upwards of 
twenty-five thousalal acres and those neither cf 
richest nor best situated: and in the fast 
which ia by far the largest of all, nosurveys have 
been made for their wee, but they gave carly i 
rections, that the settlers should “ax they applerd 
take their choice of the best Jandy, aid according 
ly great numbers of people are seated on ths 
lands, to their entire satisfaction As to their 
manors and appropriated tracts. it 16 well hut 
that they are moeily eetied lr pervons withovt 
Jeave or title. and that these jax theit share of 
: in short. gentlemen. if unstead of et 
forth as increasing the. 
ir tenants hike vassal 
nted them as forbearing with th 
and using no compulsory methods for the obtatt 
ment even of their just debts. and that for thes 
and many other instances of their land usage «t 
, the proprictanes are entitled to the charae- 
ter of good. nay of the best Lindlards. you hart 
done them no inore than justier, nnd sit onls 
‘what is notorious to all that know their treatment 
of the people in this province 
Lean hy no means allow you toargue justly 1 
saying that the proprictaries ought tosubnut thea: 
estate to be taxed hy ascesaore chusen by the peo- 
ple, because they are rworn or suleimaly affirmed 
to do equal justice. When you are taxed by 
these assessors, it is hy 6 who may be car 
sidered 2s your equals. and who are interested 1 
justice, as_you im your tune may become 
But the propictary estate av! 
interest being considernt ns separate from yout~ 


















[because the proprictaries are a eeparate liranc! 


neces-| taxed by any persons, unless thove whnse interest 


of the legislature, they can never in thet view Ir 


itis to rave Lat on, etre throwii 
equal burden upon the proprietaries 
mast know thot this is the very consideration a 
on which the Jaw incertain eases excepts against 
the judgment and evidence of interested per 

lest they should be influcaced therein, ever. 
and obligations of an oat: 

‘ay, that ‘all estater in Britnin, and her 
colonies, now bear, or must hear, a tax to frev 





Invidious and ungrateful ininua- 
is there nothing hut this at stake ! is it for 
tract of unacttled country, belonging to the 


: 
Pian of ths provi tat the ve of at 
Enope a tured apon this caatnert, and anch 

i enand land. 
tegeicnien can you think that if the enemy 
re suffered to keep up fortifications in any private 
estate whatsoever eithin the Limits of this province, 





tion! 
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‘youcould preserve your estates, or the English na- 
tion preserve its dominions ? what ond then can 
sueh inwtamationa seer. ut tocool the ardour of his 
majesty 2 good subjects in recovering the 

unfntly taken from them, as ifthey were contend. 
ing for athing of'no consequence. which in but too 
nich the opinion of many amongst us, rail 


confirmed, no doubt, by your strange 

‘You charge ine ‘with contriving all 
method of expense to exhaust your funds, and 
custress your affairs. and give af instance of an 


exorbitait demand of five thousand pounds for | 
cutting the road for the use ofthe army, anunder- 
ung you say, I e1 ou in on @ computa 
Gon Of tia coming Shy elghh. hundred. pons: 
How could you stumble on a matter which, on a 
‘ery slight examination, must appear to be with- 
ont the least foundation t yor own minutes will 
show that you revolved to bear the charge of cut- 
ting toy toads, one to Will's ereek, and the other 
tothe Monongabele, and in one of your messages 
to me. wherein you enumerate your mentorious 
acts you set this roa to the Ohio parteularly 
forth in suck n inanner as to have it believed, that 
Wt would prove a heavy expense which. never- 
theless, you would not deeline to bear, as the king's 
eervire ‘required 1; and now you insinuate, that * 
had you known it woulll have cost more than eight 
hundred pounds, you would not have undertaken 
it, aud this for no othrr renson then to lay to my 
cinrue a pretended estimate. of which I am totally 
ignorant. hating never neon or heardofone. The 
turn of eight hundred pounds might have been 
aneutioned an what it would cost in some men’s jrri- 
‘vate opinion, but not upon an estimate of the com- 
nuissioneva, nur ax stich vent to me. To be plain, 
geatlomen. it was the resentment and menaces of 
(he officers in the army, entrusted with that part of 
the king's service, because the work was not 
an tine (and it could not have been begun sooner by 
me Lesh bit get rele ge ly with my re 
quest) it was Tsay your dread of having proper 
‘Tepresentations nade at'your conduct at home, and 
‘ofan armed force being used to oblige the inbabit- 
ants to do this necessary work, and nothing else, 
that induced you to soagage to bear the expense: 
(hart the two Toads been cut. they would have 
costa very great sum indeed, but hy arepreventation 
J caused to be mae to the general, he consented to 
drop the road to Will's ereek. and instead of ex- 
tending the other to the Obio, to order it to be 
‘opencil no fasther than to the Crow-foot of Ohio- 
‘ainy, Which last aaved the clearing of many miles. 
He hkewise consented, that thovid not 
be made »0 wide by one third as the quarter-maa- 
ter yeneral hatt given directions for. "These were 
reat savings to the province, which. added to the 
yequlations that were made in the price of provi- 
sions and liquor, and in the hire of the wagons, 
‘would at anv other time have induced you to speak 
in commendation of my care and frugal use of the 
public money. and not to charge me with a demand 
that I never made, nor indeed could it have been 
then made hy any one, because the accounts were 
not come in, and now that they are delivered to 
you, it does not appear that they will amount to 
‘the sum of three ti ich is 
extrasagant, 


when 
expedition equined in| the work 





their exposing their persons to wach: 


and tigable attendance 


it 
on the work with: 






imminent danger. and carryi 
‘80 much apint, and eo becom 
my recommendations may not 
with you, yet as they were engaged in this hazard- 
‘ous work ‘by my entreaties. justice requires th+y 
should be Randsomel, rewarded for their indefi 

generous advance of ther 





own private fortane= 

‘You hate, in the message now before me and 
in several others, taken great pains to infuse inte 
the minds of the people. particularly the Germans, 








that the government have designs to abridge ther 
of their privileges, and to reduce them toa state 
ofslavery. This nul will nlienate their af- 





fertione from his majesty s overmnent, deste 
that confidence in the crown aid ite delezate>. 
which. at this tine, ia particularly necessary. and 
render all the foreigners among ur very indifferent 
as to the success of the French attempt= upon this 
continent, as they cannot be in nore circum. 
stances under them. than you have taught them 
toqnpret ftom the king » giverninent 

‘This you may, with your usust confidence call 
daty. loyalty, and aflection tu his majesty, but 1 
‘am convinced it will not he estermned such by hi- 
majesty and his ministers, before whoin al these 
mattere must be laid.—Amd how the innocent peo- 
ple of this prosince mas be alected thereby, t1n.0 
will show. 

‘You are pleased to tell me, thot I am destitute 
of ekill and abilities fur my station. and have not 
the spirit of government iu me Gentlemen 1 
bare never mide any boast of my abilities, nor da 

to know what sou mean hy the epint of 
nt Butthis [now that if Thadenough 
Of the spirit of sabunission, I'wae eatly given to 
bs some of Sour micacgrs, that Fou 
ould ‘have then pronounced me wellq fur 

















e] 

administration of thi: province. even without 
the assistance of instructions, or the advice of yy 
councd 


‘To your spirit of goverment, however, of i 
other Words, your inclinations. to increawe aud 
render permanent, sour own puters, 610 be at 
tributed all_ your late extraonhinary proceedmige 
and the defenceless state of the province. for the 
sake of gratifving this, you scruple not to stir Up 
his majesty’s subjects aguunst hus government fir- 
getting all duty to your sovereign and all decency 
to those in authority under him 

Your answers do not eaculjate sou from my 
charges against you for taking on yourselves grest 
and Eighty powen. and since you all upon ie 
to particularize them, I shall gratify you You 
have created a ywpor' currency of your own, and 
ordered the collectors of excise, anid the trustee 
of the loan-office to receise it against law; you 
pay your own wages ottt of the provmeial money 

a te few requires and jrevides for thelr be 
ing paid in another manner ‘Notwithstanding 
it declared by law. thet no personsindebted on 
mortgages to the loan-office ehall be delinquent 19 
their payment above e year, and your commit- 
ices are enjoined, in the wetilement of theit n¢- 
Counts to reckon all such oustanding, ay cash 10 

‘trustees’ le, yet this you have dispensed 
‘wiih im the ectlemdnt of the trosters accounte 
‘year after year, and suffered the borrowers to con 
tinue in arrear for years, vende for not 











leas than ten, A practice tending to depreciate 
value money, a 
the borrowers. And lotly, instead, 


injurious to 
of the oaths 


152 
required by law ty Le talen to his majesty hy all 
men in public office, you hase taken upon you to 
administer the affirmation to yoar clerk. and se- 
veral of Rie ows eemibers: Mice.th He of the 

fe called quakers notat all scrupulous against 
Eiing ‘amoath, which deprives his inajesty of the 
security provided by law to be given by such as 
hold offices, or act in public trusts. 

You have often mentioned what you havedone 
to promote the success of his majeaty’s arms un- 
der general Braddock, and for the defence of the 
province, and say, you have letters from the late 
general, thanking you for your rervice ; the truth 
uf this I must bea Jeavc to question cs the Inte 
general was too honest to say one thing to you, 
and another ¢o the king’s ministers. He might ac- 
Knowlodge the sericea of particular men, but 
you can take those to yoursclves as an assembly, 
When you had no hat what was done, [am at 
a tose to know. E think it will not be doubted, trat 
that had you in time opened the proper roads. rais- 
cd men. and provided carriages, and necessary pro- 
\Vinions for the troope. as this waa the only province 
able, in the general s situation, to furnish him with 
them, we aught now have deen in peaceable pos- 
sogaion of fort Duquesne 

In fine, gentlemen, I must remind you, that in 
a former mewage you anid you were a plain peo- 
ple that had no joy in disputation. But let your 
rainutes ba exainined for fifteen years past, not to 
ge blgher, ‘and in thera will be found more arti- 

, more tite and money 
troversies, more unparalleled abuses of your go- 
yernors and more umlutifulness to the crown, 
than in all the rest of hi majesty’s put 
‘nd while you continte in auch a tem- 














together. 
¢ of raind. I have fittle of Pie 
Bee: Thay, ry Hla hep of ag 


and protection of this unfortunate country. 


The assembly's rejoinder, Sept. 29, 1755, 
Mav rr puuase THE Goversur,—The sin- 
cerity of the governor's regret at the ” unnecossa- 
7y dieptes | which subsist between us, the very 
paragraph of hir mestage gives ussume room 
to question; smce it begins with a new charge, 
Chat those disputes are of our introducing, and 
that wo delight to introdnee them to turn the at- 





tention of the from “things of the last im 
portance to their future safety.” This charge 
itself seems designed to introduces another un- 


necessary dispute, since all that are acquainted 
with mt Soper ‘by whom they were intro- 
duced, und who itis that delights in disputing. 

"That our message of the nineteenth of August 
vas “‘a very tedious” one totho governor we make 
no doubt. “It must have been so in the matter, 
and might probably be so in the manner. There 
= too much in it, and too little flattery. 

fe suppose too, that the task of answering it 
might be as tedious as the itself; since, 
Py 








made in a . our message 
really been “filled with the grossest calumny and 


how Warranted by 
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abuse,” as the governor says it was, te cannot 
think, with the governor, that it would therefore 
have been “beneath him'as a gentleman to make 


to it” 1f we were of that sentment. 
we ehgall make nowete te 





‘we are now 
considering. We think, that what is henesth 2 
fFeutleman, is, uot the’auamering of ealunns. 

the making use of it. And we wish, for the 
governor's sake, that he had been of the same 
opinion, for be might then, probably have treat, 

us in a manner more suitable 10 his character 
or and hal mote regand to the pre- 
servation of that character. 

(The governor deuie, that our elnim ofthe pr 
vilege “of having our bills granting supplies pars. 
las they are (ehderod. without piel tele 
the words of the charter;” thaigh 

and privileges of an 





it gives us “all the powers 
usembly, according to the rights of the free-harn 
subjects of England, an? aa is usual in any of the 
king's plantations in America.’ Ifthe free-horr. 
subjects of England do not exercise this right by 
their representatives in parliament, anil it ie not 
usual in any of the king's plantations m Ame- 
nea; then We are in the to claim it and 
the foremor ivright in denying it, But fiet~ 
are for us; and these, in this case, the go\crnor 
does not deny Our predecessors may in rome 
few instances have waived that nght, but they 
hate never given it up, nor will. as we hope, ti 
those that aball succeed us We trust they will 
rather be more cautious af sens such danger 
‘ous precedents. when they see how fond governor 
ary of seizing the advantage for diminishing our 











privileges. 

‘Weagree with the governor, that what we have 
said as to his offer of lands to the westward, will 
not unprejudiced men from seeing it in ite 
trae light ; we think our remarks have rather con 
tributed to that end, and even those that 
might before be prejiced but are ata loes to con- 
ceive how either the prejudiced or unprejudiced 
could be * convineed™ the offer was ‘msde un- 
der a proper authority" when neither of the go 
¥ernor's commissions, not even that which hr 
calls “ the foundation of property.” gave him such 
authority ; and be is pow reduced to the necvesi- 
ty of dropping them, and recarring to private in- 
structions, never mentioned bofore ; of wluch 
hone can jugs til he shall think ft tu produce 
them. But all may judge how well he har ac 
{qatted himoelf of the imputation of attempting tw 
impose on the public, by introducing the commir- 
sion of property as ah authority for the offer: 
we shall spare the governor on that head, and 
Press it no farther. 

If the governor had given himeelf the troubk 
of looking into Viner, under the title we montion- 
ed. he might there have found the case abridged 


referred to; we, it seems, not being lawyers, quot- 


edi ly; but he, though alawyer, refers us 
to lord Cokey snthout page, cane, or ola: andl 








¢ to “other writers of note ‘and authority in the 


law,” without so much ss naming their names , 
where to find the 


at if 
expression, . are sufficient to show, thet 
a drawn from a late Son Oe enti- 
, “A brigf state of the province of Pennsy!- 
vania;” an author, of whom, if we do not eny. as 
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the governor says of Viner, thethe has no autho- third and last purchase being made but the last 
ity; yet we may say, that hix authority dimi year. and the land mostly exposed to, or, as the 
ishes daily, the more we see of hin works. has often informed us. in the hands of 

‘The gorernor is pleased to say, that ‘the com- the enemy, we are surprised to hear that“ great 
mon security of the people requires that t they aumbers of people are seated on it to their entire 
should not be taxed but by the voice of the aatixfaction ;” and more #0, that the proprietanes’ 
Jegislature ;" and that ~ we might as well act up manors and appropriated tracts are mostly sctiled 
democracy at onco, xs claim an exelasive right to hy persons that pay their share of all taxes. If 
the dispontion uf public rioney.” To this we this be so, we must own ourselves as niuch unac- 
beg leave to answer, that though we arenot soab quainted with the state uf bis lands. as we pre 
sard as to ~‘design a democracy,” of which the with the state and management of the land-office, 
Rorernor ix pleased to accuse us; yet in this par- | which of late, indeed. iv pretty much » mvtery 
tulay, all our late attempts to rite moncy ~ for ' That the propiearies ae entitled tu the chncae- 
the common secunty of the people.” being ob- ter ofthe best landlords, we can by nomeans pre- 
structed an defeated by the governors having a. sume to say with the governor ; sco is majes- 

gra 








voice in that mutter, would father induce us to ty's lands are without’ purchave money 
think. that his having such a voice, is not best on half the quitrent. and the quit-rents are np. 
for their security: and such a conduct in a go- plied to the support of government and defence of 
vVernor, appeatr to us the most likely thing in the the country; we cannot therefore but be of opi- 
world to make people inchne to ademocracy, who nion, that the king 1s a much better landlord 
would otherwise never have dreamt of it If the goxernor would pleace to consider that 
But the governor ts pleased to tell us, that “our it does not fall to the share of perhaps one max 
claim of a natura exclave right to the - in five hundred to be an assestor during Lis whole 
tion of publir money. brrause it 14 the people's. is life, and that the chance of being favoured or not 
against reason the nature of an English govern- | by a succecding aseemor, a8 he himself shall be 
ment, aud the usnge of thin prosince. He has, have in that office. is propurtionably small; and 
however, never peo that reason to us: and that the very little which can possibly be saved in 
‘we still think, thit os every man has, 80 crery his part of the tax. by unyustly enhancing thot of 
body of men laxe a natural right to the dispori- the proprietaries, is a matter neat to nothing ; the 
tion of ther own mney, by themselves or their te- governor certainly cannot have so ill an opinion 
preventativer ail that the proprietary's claim of of mankind, ax to believe there temptations can be 
Naice in the dispoxttun of money towhich he will sufficient to induce a commonly honest men to 
contribute no part, 1 a claim contrary to reason forawear himeelt’, and asscenors are seldom men 
"The wisdom of the crown has thought fit to allow of the meanest character tor tegnity. But sure 
delorent constitutions to different colonies, suita- ly, a security that all the peers in Britain think 
ie ta then diferent cecumeianorss and ex they sufficient with regard to the equity of taxation on 
have heen long settled and established, we appre- their estates, might he confided in by our prepn- 
bent that if the governor could have power to un- etaries; unless the ywople here are miucl more de- 
settle them all. and make in every one such prayed than we can possibly conceive them to be 
changes as would be necessary tu reduce them to Our argumeut, that, if all the estates in Britfir. 
2 contormity with his ea of an “English go- and her colonics now beer or murt bear 2 tai tu 
ernment,” the reforuiation would be productive free the proprietary estate from encroachments, 
of more inconvenience than advantage The ge- that estate itself ot not to be cxemyted, the g 
of thia province” in the disposition vernor calls ‘an invidious and ungrateful msinu- 
or public 1oney, was ever what it now is; andas atiua'” and ashe “ie there nutbitg Lot thie at 
the prosince has flourished with it. and noincon- stake? is it for a tract of unsettled country. he- 
xenienee hae attended it we hope it will till con- longyng to the proprietarire of this province. that 
tinue, Purtiealar Jawa may. in a very few in- the eyes of all Europe are turned upon this conti- 
staners, have given the disposition of particular pent. and euch mighty prepanutons mahing both 
sums to the governor, or to commissioners, for by sea and land? or. gentlemen. ean you think 
particular services: but a few such instances do that if the enemy are suffered to heep up fortitico- 
nyt make an usage. and the governor must in that tons in any private estate whatroever within the 
point have been greatly misinformed. limits of this prosinee. you cuull preserie youres- 
Jt is agreed, that in the concrasions mentioned tates, or the Exngliah nation its dominions ’ what 
by the governor, the proprictary reserved in eve- end then can such insinuations serve. but to coo! 
ry bunilted thousand acres ten to himeelf; but the ardour ofhis majesty's good subjects in recover 
then (to make the governor's" plain fact alittle ing the country unjustly taken from them, ae if 
plainer) he was to have it by lot. and not hy they were contending for a thing of no conse 
choice: the quantity 90 reserved was to lie but in quence, which is but too much the opimion ofmany 
one place ; and he was hound to plant or man amongst vs, raised and confirmed no doult hy 
it within three years after it was set out and sur- your strangeconduct Had we aseerted that the 
veyed" or else (hy the next concesnion) it was proprietary estate only was in danger, and argued 
‘awful for new comers to settle thereupon, and thence, that estate alone ought therefor: to pay 
he to go higher “up for his share.” This might forits recovery or sccurity, all this strain of the xo 
Induce hin not to take op more than he could vernor' eloquenoe might then have been sery just 
conveniently settle; but can give hie successor and proper but, may it please the governor, wedul 
no right to pick here and there the best vacant think there was something else of stake: wethought 
picees among the settlements, excluding other other estates in danger, ani therefore cffered! x 
Tights- nor to kecp the land-office shut, as was Inzge sum, as our ehiare of the expenise, in the 
done after the second mentioned purchase, til Bion gesting ity hoor poundsto the king's 
they ped gure the best tracts for themselves use. But we thought the proprietary estate at 
and dey 

















jants, and left little besides rocks and least as much in danger as any other estate, and 
‘barren mountains for the rest of the people. ‘The therefore imaguned 1¢ ought to pay ite proportion 
Vou IL... 0 
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towards the expense of its own security. ‘The renocs will arise to.” By thin st aypeare, thit am 
governor it seenss thinks otherwise, and because exumate was made by the commissioners and 
ther estates are likewise in danger, the proptie- 





that the guvernor either “saw or heart of it” 
tary estate ought to be acmmyted; ‘and unless we seems ble, since he sent down this very lei- 
vill agree to recover and det that tis, we ter to the house; at least he must have heard of 


hall ot be permitted to raise money forthe de- the second estimate, contained in this iter. tat 
fenee of our own estates, ouF are, or our “both ronds would leave litle of fifteen luudred 
sovererao's dominions. ‘This is our present sie pounds" ‘The house however sotcd still to beat 
ation, and we cannot belp it: for tl feta- |the expense of cutting both roads, tkouch the 
ry iustzuctions are, it seems as pnalterableas the frat sum was nearly doubled, and the refusal oF 
laws of the M ond Persians. But let it be their bill bythe governor would make it mnre ditt 
Known to them, and to all. it is not our insinwa- ficult to be complied with. We have alsa in our 
tion, invidivuy 48 it may acem to the governor, and hands another letter from the eame conn. 
Ungrateful to hus eors, that cools the ardour of his dated fifteen daya after the former. where 
Ingjeaty's good aubjecte; but if any thing cools {more caperienée in the work. he makes a tard 
that ardour, it most be the fact insinuate), the lestimate, judging that the “expanse of uyeninsr 
proprictares claiming that invidious and otisix , both roads. will be litle under two thouears] 
dutinetion, of being exempted from the conmuon ; pounds” — This catimate the ercmnor nrust sare 
burlens of their vaulecte If there be any {ly have “seen or heard of mucr the letter 1« t 
wha think the nation is contending fora thing of |bimeeli, and by burn leid before us Alter olf 
no connequence. it must be those tho refuse to ;theac estimates gradually rising from oalt kur 
contribuce their share. and not we who offer 'dred to two thousain! Lounds. the desyeu uf wyen 
Jargely—and that opinion in others, if such ap ing one of the ruads was drojt, the inteadev 
opinion there be, must be raised an confirnel by breadth of the other wus reduced one thind it 
the governor and proprietariew’ strange conduct tended length shortened, ani even thal. hele 
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and mt by ours, 

"The governor says, we “lay to hus charge a 
nretendel estimate (ofthe expe of cating the 
roads) of which be is totally ignorant. having 
never sean not heard of ane.” Is it possible that 
the govemot can have forgotten it} he told us in 


extent never completed: and yet thovel it wa- 
supposcd we had peid neat one theurand pound 
in money and provisions, we were given tounder 
stand that five thousand pounds inore wus want 
ed Had we not reason to be surprived at this 
and (0 suspect wme extravagance Inthe mnanacr 





hhia theasage of the eighteenth of March, that be | ment. 


had © ay ‘commissioners to zeconnvitse the 
cauntey, mark out where such roads wight most 
conveniently be tande, and make report to him uf 
their peerings. with an estimate of the ex- 
yenses that would attend the opening and clearmg 
them" On the ipteation of the governor, in 
‘that message. the house sent up 2 bill, giv: 
twfhoty-fise thousand pounds to the king’s use, 
wherein, among other thins, the clearing of road 
for the king's service was ided for. But, 
Jaay at pleage the governor, did te coianiaronere 
never comply with their instructions, and roake 
‘that estimate? or, if they made it, did the go- 
‘sernor never lay it before the house ? ‘tis true we 
i:ave not that estimate nove in our possession : it 
was returned again to tke governor; but we all 
temember the sum, and that it was cight hundred 
it leed, as the governor says it 
nls some men’s private opi- 








‘tXemor; whether made by the commmission- 
(rs of hy others, we have not said (though we 





‘think it was by the commissioners) nor is it ma- be 


‘terial . however. we have rewaining in the house 
2 subcequent letter from one of the commission- 
e eecretary, dated May the third, which 
sivg.* We sent you a draught of the road, both 
to the waters of the Yobiogani and to the Camp, 
with all the principal places marked that occurred, 
to us, with the amount of the charges of lasing 
cut both, and an estimate of the expense of 
ing and bridging the road to the Yohiogani 
the Tusearora mountain; that to the C 
not cust go much in proportion to its 
cause it ix lees hilly; but wo expect a 
‘upon it, #0 ag to come mito the other near the 
of Sideling bill, and avoid two croseings of Juni- 
ata, and also to cut off several miles between the 
Devil's hole and the Camp. Both roads will 
eave little of fifteen bondred pounds; for it 18 
amposeible to tell what expense occur 








will 
be- 


But the governor is pleased to tell us mt cnt 
ithat we charged him with on estimate that. f 
never saw, but likewise that we” chi 
with a demand that he never made.” We appt 
however, to have the orginal letter (rot bie com- 
missioners, which he laid before the house on the 
ninth of Augast, wherein are these worils 
patipeensbure, August $. 1753 —Livnoured wt 

We have appointed a meetin, of the cotmnianion 
“ers for the roads leadiug tr the Ohic. rt (lus town, 
to-day, im order to fall upon neeasures te posite 
maney for the payment of the labnurers. Ac em 
plosed in the service of the romls und we hart 

thought of this eapedient (with sulaneriot, to 
your honour’s better julgment) that some potsut 
'or persons should be appeinted by your auow ty 
bring up nioney, and to be satisfied with our sot 
tlement of the’ accounts. We cannot ut preact. 

inform your honour of the jw cum of money th. t 

will be wanted for the eloxe purpose, 1a we 

‘think it will amount to fixe thousand pounds As 

the are much in want of money. we shalt 
‘how soon the money can be sent, &¢ 

‘This letter was. signe by the six commdssioncrr, 

and eent down to the house by the governor : to 























what end, unless that we might furnish him with 
the sum xequired ? yet now he knows nothing of” 
thie and is’ pleased to say, "it could ot 


have been then made by any one, because the oc 
counts were not come in,” ax if ademand in part 
wae a thing impossible. before a vettlement. ‘The 
accounts are at length come in, and un 
der examination, and it will now soon ‘be see1,. 








what cause we shall have to commend the go 
vemor’s or the commissioners’ frugality - and we 
we shall not be backward to do it justice 


the governor's judgment of our motives to en- 
gage in’ thin work of pening thr rou, reas to 
Us a very uncharitable one, but we hope tu find 
‘mote equitable judgment ‘elsewhere. We are 
obliged to him, Kowever, for owning thar we did 
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engage unt at all For as he is pleasrd to lay , as great ox ever; but when the delez tes uf power 
at down a a maxun that we are very Wicked | are contmoally abusing and calumniating the p 
people, he has xbown m other instances, when | ple. itis no wonder if they love all “ confidence ia 
‘we ave dene any guod, that he thinks it no! “uch dc legates 
more injustice to us w deny the facts, than — The governorcan think himself at liberty to tell 
now to deny the Roolness of our motives. He us, thet we tir up his majesty s wubjectengainst 
‘would however think himself ill-used if any part his majesty’s government, firgetting all duty to our 
of his zeal in that affair was ascribed to tle me- sovervign:” and yet if we only tell lum. that the 
ances directed to him; or to a view of accommo he meets with. are not owing to those 
Jating by the new road the lands of the propri- cauces, which indeed have no existence, but to hi« 
etaries’ ‘new purchase, and by thet means in- own want of skill and abihties for his etation. he 
crensing the value of their estate at ourexpense takes it extremely amiss. and says, ‘we forget all 
‘The governor is next plcased to tell us, “that decency to those in authority” We are apt to 
we have taken great pains to infuse intothe minds think thore is likewise some decency due to the 
‘of the people. particm@arly the Germans, that the | assembly. as a part of (he government : and thou: 
governinent have designs to ubridge them of their' we have not, like the governor, had a courtly edu- 
jmvileges, and to reduce them toastate of wlavery. cation, but are plain men. and must be very im- 
Thut this nay, and will alienate their affections perfect in our politeness, yet we think we hare no 
trum his inajesty's government, and destroy that chance of improving by his example. Skill an? 
infdence in the crown and itt delegate, which. abibties to govera, we apprehend fal to the share 
st thie time, 18 particularly necessary. and render of few. they may possibly he acquired by study 
«all the foreigners sung us very indifferent as to and practice, but are not infused into a man with 
the success of the French attempts apon thiscon- his commission; he may without them he a wire 
nineut. as they cannot be in worse circumstances and able man in other affuirs, anda very good and 
under then, than we havo tanght them to expect honest man in general Bat those * who stir up 
‘frorn the king's government.’ Andalite hewer his majcsty’s subjects against his governunent. and 
What 'we scraple not to stir up his ma- forget all duty to their sovereign,’ as the go- 
Jesty’s subjects against his government. forgetting vernor says we do. must br traitors and rebels, i, 
ull duty to our sovereign, and all deceney to those character, that includes the highest folly with the 
1m authority under him.” ‘These ere very heavy | greatest wickedness The world will judge which 
shorges indeed! But can the governor powibly | of thee charges in most decent, an Well x most 
expect thet any body will believe them ? Can he | true. and we shall leave it to their judgment 
tren brhese them himeclf? We can indced truly" ‘The governor is pleased to repeat the charge of 
>a} it with confidence, and the governor may, if our “ti ‘upon us great and mighty powere ” 
‘ve pleases, call it * our uaual confidence,’ since you call upon me ty particularize 
there is not a more dutiful. loyal, and affectionate them. } shall ify you. We apprehend it is 
venple to any prince on arth. than arethe people rather to gratify himself; for lest thone vulary 
aot only of this colony, but of all the other should seem to be brought in improperly, the 
« vlonies in America. to the best of kings, har pre-! vernor says. we call upon him for them. We 
it mayesty . and we cannot therefore forbear to | cannot find any much call in our message : buteif’ 
say that (bis shange is 2 vient calumny, desti- | there were, it was a very unnecessary one: forthe 
ute oF all trath ybability. But what must | epee has no accustomed us to find some of 
vedo to please this kind governor, who takes ao | these charges in almost every and 80 de 
snuch poms to render us obnoxious to our sove- Highs in renewing thems, ates espe ‘refutation: 
reign. ann) oligos to our fellow-subjects? Must | that we might have expected tl 
we bear silently 








































governor nd if we compat of ro treatment. | 
thot 18, " stirring up hus majesty's subjects tice’ 
eat Nos ty please the go.’ out of 

wide distinction between the and 








Diies have, for many years past, paid provincial 
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charges, and the 


vinelal money, own 


among others, their 


ITpose,, it, being no 
Tnore ebliged to doit without wuch necessity, 
to tav for building court-houses when they have 
them already built, or to repair them when they 
need no repairs; of to pay for wolves’ heads when 
none are killed. As to the other charges of not 
keeping the borrowersin the loanofice strict up 
to their yearly payments as the Iaw required, we 
Taave to aay. that we cannot think this house 
is strictly accountable for all the faults of their, 
any more than the governor for the fuults of his, 
prredecessora ; nor that every forbearing toexecute 
a lew in property called dispensing with law. [fit 
were, the executive power in most 
is greatly chargeable with the mime offence. For 
‘our parts, whom the governor is plensed to load 
with this charge, we did in May last expressly 
under the trustes to uae the utmost of their care 


rand, toquicken them. drew orders on them nearly 
fr the acount : but as a severe execution of that 
nw would in some cases have been extremely in- 
jurious, as this evil had heen almost impercepti- 
‘bly growing, and gradually stole upon the essem- 
bdliew in a Jong course of years; and as a sudden 
ale of all delinquent estates re- 


spective, 

ant no on of the money of other consi- 
derable inconvenience has followed the forbear- 
‘ance, we conceive that former trustees and assem- 
blies, who gained nothing to themselves by thie 
indulgence of the people, though tot free from 
lame, deserve a less severe enna than the go- 
vernor ia disposed to bestow upan them. 
to little more than 


the pay 
from the n pay- 


F 


charge amounts 
thas th aids Leal + 
ments aw it to 
trhich the governor . dopenel 
they are not, however, 
money from the people whi 
right to exact, as we apprebend the governor: 
in the fees fur marriage licences, by which many 

jousand pounds have been drawn from the in- 


‘upon ts to administer the affirmation to our clerk, 
and several of our members not quakers” is a to- 
tal mistake in point of fuct. As an assembly, we 
uetsim any right of administering either an 





affirmation Gr an oath ; and have nevor adminis such 


tered. an oath or affirmation to ow clerk, or any 
member: bat co affirmation 


administered in the house, it is done by « justice 


gf the pease, And ourmenersarealways quale 1! 


fied according to how, 
governor is pleased to say, “we have off- 
2 meatoned what re have dans to promote the 
success majesty’s arms under genera) Brad- 
dock.” "We own that we have oft mentioned 
this, but we hae be fered toi by the govern- 
or's ameerting as often in 

to known fact, that we bad done nothing, and 
svould do nothing of that kind. Put it seems we 
‘take to ourselves the services of particular men, 


that th be- 
happened, that ag roada, 


is to him some parts of them ; end will 
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iblic salar of that i 
nblic salaries out of that pro. in 


which, the governor sayz, we had no hand; 
End add, "Chet lind wr in tone opened Coe pores 
raised mon, and provided carriages, and ne- 
provisions for the troops, we might 107 
have been in peaceable possession of fort Du- 
qpeme” ‘We beg leave to ask the governor, has 
body no share in what ia done by its mem- 
bere? has the hovse no hand in what is done by 
‘ite committees? hes it no hand in what is done 
virtue of its own resolves and orders ? did we 
many weeks before the troops arrived, ute 
thousand pounds for purchusing fresh vie- 
and other necessaries for their uae ? did we 
not even horrow money on our own crelit to 
purchase those provisions when the governor had 
rejected our bill? will the governor deny this, 
when he himself onee chard £ oe Us a5 a 
crime ? were not the provisions actually purchas- 
ed by our committee, the full quantity requir 
ed by the commuseary, and carried by land to Vit- 
ginia at our expense, even before they were want- 
‘ed ?did the army ever want provisions, tall they had 
abandoned or destroyed them ? are there not even 
now some scores of tons of it Iving at fort Cum- 
berland and Conegochiog + did the governor ever 
mention the opening of rouds to us before the 
eighteenth of March, though the requisition wus 
made to him by the quarter-master-general in 
January 7 did’ we not ina few days after send 
him up « bill to provide fur the expenve, which 
he refused? did not the governor never- 
‘theless to appoint commissioners, and engage In- 
bourers for opening the road, whom we afterwurde 
agreed to pay out of the money we happened 10 
have in oar t did the work ever stop a nw- 
‘ment through any defunlt of ours? was the 
‘ever intended for the march of the troops to the 
Ohio 7 was it not merely to opena communiration 
with this province for the more convenient sup- 
plying them with provisions when they should lie 
arrived there? did they wait in the Ieast for thix 
they not as many men as they wanted, 
from this province ? were they not mote 
hen the enemy they went io oppor, 
general hed left near half his army 
id him? were not all the carnages 
they demanded, being one hundred und fifty en- 
‘gaged, equipt, and sent forward in a few days af. 


ter , and all at Will's creek, many 
days bebe if 
face 


the army was ready to march? wit 

then, of probability, can the governor 

undertake to my, “that had we in tine opened 

the proper roads, raised men, and provided car 

‘and necessary provisions for the troope, we 

ight now have boes in peaceable pocacsian of ft 
" 


governor is pleased to doubt our havi 
letiors as we mention; we are therefore, in 
our own vindication, under a necessity of quoting 
ow him the 





originals whenever he shall please to reqaire it, 
‘The general's secretary, ia hd iter of the tat 
‘May to one of our members (who, in 08 
of a resolve of the house for the sarvice of the army, 
Tonally andetoar ‘he, bing of ‘wagon, 
Touts pocornl at Eredar’ thers . 
which be performed with the assistance of ome 
of the committee, and for that, and 
received the thanks 
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‘out it, I don’t see how the service could have been “if our minutes be examined for fifteen years 
carsied on, as the expectations from Maryland pest, in them will be found more frivolous contro- 
have come to nothing” And again, in his Iet- vessies,coparalleled abuses of governors, andumdv- 
We eons oe mes be fa gee obliged to: of majeaty’ Saas t Poe head 
to is Ld i min 
foe the great care and readin with Which ‘you ans pelt, and ia" tmangy who may judge 
have exeooted the bones you undertook for Him. on examining them whether hy abotos of §0- 
" with discharge vernora intifulnese crown are to 
Fee rare be wil wit TEs the frees found in theses "Conwrovetsicn, weed, tere sre 


date «discharge; and desires thet Jou Sangin hie s propeaation. during tek 

m8 5 5 § our 

would for that end him their names.” tarm: e ‘db ckum sedlawe probably 
im, i the twentieth, given their governors the same metrictions, wo 
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in so gentrel manner, fo refurn them 
Searty thanks” And again, on the twenty-firt 


; 
a 


© your kind present is now all arrived, and 
oe ERS ok i 

+ Hialket’s mine, : 
yechend wl be wgrrtle to the committee's tm. From the sone ay Sept 
‘oth regiments, who ionnitnooty esa we to hs moras ead ee Renee eee eek 
-cturn ir benefactora their moat me authorities relating to Tights of the 
hearty thanks, to which be pleased to add mine, © of Great Britain over money billa 
&e ‘and sir Petor Halket. n his of the twenty- i support of the bill passed ly this howe for 
shird of May. says, “The officers of my regiment granting fifty thoumnt pounds for the king's 
swe mott sensible of the favours conferred on the UF; #0 fit as the, mid bill relates to the taxing 
<ubalterns by your awembly, who have made so the, Propristaries’ estate within this t 
well-timed and 20 handsome a prevent, At their  89_ the speaker being po t house 
request and desire I return their thanks. and to‘ let the same be e Epon, the minutes, 

ts of the officers, beg leave to thereto; and it accordingly 

add mine, whi | hope, will do me the f- 18 these words, viz. 
uur for the whols to offer tothe assembly, and to , in his of the thirteenth 
aseate them that we shallan cvery occasion do of August last, userts, * That as our proprictar 
Shem the justice due for so scasonable and well ti governors of this province) 
1 an act of “ ity.” There dre more have no vote in: ivea in the as~ 





repreventativ 

same kind, rot these may suffice te show, sembly, therefore it is not consistent with the Bri- 
that we had “some hand in what was done,” a itt 
‘that we did not, us the governor supposes, devi- liable to pay taxes.” And in answer to the privi- 
sie from the truth, when, in our font wnd neces: lege we of having our bills granting euppies 

licati y and oo ey ae Bere a 

governor in his message twenty 
nd timely my instant ‘aye, tat thie ak isnot wasnt by 
to protect the colonies,” we “that charters to wht house very ji ied on. 

i sl inh, tbat the charter re walle 


Bi 
E 
: 
i 





‘tera from the Inte general und other principal of- of , 
ficrm, acknowledging cur care, and t ‘as and as is onal in any ng’e plantations m 
rordially for our services.” If the general ever America. li the free-born eubjecis of. 


erate differently of ue to the King's mints, it not exercise this right, and it is not usual in any 
the Grst im- of the king’s plantations in America, then we are 
: the wrong to claim it, and the governor is in the 
vantage, and befre ‘knew us; and nk right in denying it : 
in is odminis- 

the in the beginning of his admin’ 

too honret a men not to have retracted those mie- tration solemnly promised, ‘that he would 
taken accounts of us, and done us ample juste. all occasions be studious potest the peo: 
‘The governor concludes with Seliog Gs that pie commuted to his charge in a their avil and 
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religions privileges” So far then, as these privi- 


1is promise in the protection we have a right to 
from the duty of ‘his station, and our charters, and 
the laws of this province. 


‘phe practiceoFtheather plantations in America, importance 


the governor; bat 
to the rightsof the house of commons, to whi. 
ae 


are enti ‘by our provincial cl 
a ow pasued fa the orth year of the late queen. 
‘Anne, for ascertai 


re 
in 

ron tatives and 
met according to the directions of that act, shall 
have power to choose a speaker, and other their 
officers: and shall be judges of the quelifications 
and elections of their own members, srt upon their 
own aljournments, appoint committers, prepare 
tills in order to pass into laws, impeach crimi 
aa aire eacegee of emeaubly according tthe 
powers and privi panern to, 
Bebe of the feo born subjects of England and ax 
4 usual in any of the queen’s plantations in Ame. 
Thaw at upage of garnet, te ight of a 
the Tnwy q 
ternining thee Grn eon ions. and 
and in virtne of this right it appears by the 
nala of the honse of commons, vol. ‘xh pate, 
that no peor of the realm hath any right 
hie vote in the election of any member io weve in 
parliament. pane wos ‘onanimously 
rewolved in the bei of the sixth and last 
sarliamentofking Willam IT, with anaddtitional 
rescive, ‘That for any lord of parliament, or any 
ard Iientenant of any county to cor them- 
selves in the elections of mora! serve for tl 
Sammon ac Rae bee and perdlegee the 
‘rh of the bi and privileges 
commons of England.” ‘The game unanimous 
resolves appoar in the firet parliament of queen 
Anne, and in the beginning of every pertiement 
to the ninth of king George, where our j 
end. And itis a standing ozder of the of 
commons, ‘That no pee: hath a vote in the elee- 
tion of a commoner :’ " Nevertheless the commons 
qooent, " That the grant ofall aide to the King i 

the commons. and that the terms, condi 

Hadtations, and qualifications of such grants have 
heen made’ by the commons analy.” And upon a 
particular order to a committee; 30 Car. TL, that 
they shoald prepare and draw up a state of the 
ight of the commons in granting of money. and 
how those rights might be asscrted: the hous of 
commons, upon thet report, resolve, ~- That all 
aids and suppl, and aid this majesty in par- 








tothe people and their representa- upon 


give con! 


to 
ed 


; wader of the house, sir Thomas Cli 
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seals cl ho Seeded ons in Uist; ahd indeed 


constitution ; that the 


their constitution ; Joris bad many high 
‘Re privloge to recommend their lordship tothe fa- 
‘sour of their prince, and 


to aupport their figure ix: 


the government, but the commons had little he- 
of 


sides that one of givi 
which wa» their 
‘and therefore every thit 
‘that the commons sight 
P pry 
‘As it would be dangerous lw proceed in the 
subject now before us without authoritics, 1 shal( 
the continuation of Rapin’s History of Eng- 
by Tindal, vol. iii. page 231, and the record 
to the same controversy between th 
houses of lords and cormmons, as it liex upon the 
journals of the commons in ‘the fourth session 
‘William's second parliament 
says, that the lords added a clause to 
vent up by the commons, by which 
themselves. Thet clause was dir- 
agreed to by the commons, nemine contradicente, 
as an encroachment on their rights in the article 
of giving money, and sent to the lords to desire a 
erence thereupon ; to whom they Tey ted 
“That the commons had disagreed tw the claum 


money and granting aid 

fied and beret ght 
that amtrenched upon 
allowed to be extrosic- 


z 


BE 


4 


all mat- 
tere relating to the giving of moncy, which their 
ancestors Bad b so jealous ot: that they 
ought it a dimination of this their fundamental 
to give their lordships any reason for 
rupporting it; and their lordehtye, after a long de- 
bate, resolved to rocede from thr said elunse by wu 
great a majority, that the huuse did not divide 
‘upon it—and #0 dropped the clause. 

‘On the journals of the house ot rominony jt ajs- 
pears, That thelords had azrmed to the billentitiel, 
* An act for granting to their najestics an aid of 
four shillings in the pound, dc with an amend 
mont, Provided, novertheless, that all and cvere 

that are to be rated by virtue of this act. 
iar offices or personal slate, shal he rated 
Thomas eart of Pembroke, lrd privy soal 
Goorge marquis fax, William earl of De 
von, foe steward of the housetohd, Clatiog earl 
of Shewsbury, &e. &c. or any five of them, and 
not otharwise} and shall not be subjected to the 
i of his or thely persona, any thing its 
‘this act contained to the cont notwithstand- 
ing. Provided alvo, ans it in declared, that 
the several rates and taxes te which the lords and 
peers of this realm shall be Liable, by virtue of thin 
shall be received by a collector to be nominst 
the pears: which snid collectors shall couse 
‘the same to be paid into his majesty’s receipt off 
of exchequer, on or before the twenty-Sfth day of 
March, 1693” 





the 
for 
by 


be reasons to be efered af a canfereiier with the 
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lends “That ihe ht of gasing muppet the ber 
crown isin the commons alone as en onvental Tooe 
‘part of their conatitntion, tha the Hin ofl 
euch 1, natothe matter, manner, measare, and 

time, fs only in them, which ie vo well 
be fundamentally settied in them, that to give rea- 





the end of this article 
ire teow tenia other rete. a 

well os known facts, I apprebend it 
peuts, that the lords do net vote in the elocion of 
wrtiament. Bore 


Lave a right m 
stented to or gel 
«tions or amendments, 





puecnltoln 
the 
‘sfn well known, that hofore the revolution the 
whole standing meome of the state was in the 
of the crown; and was called 
the revenue of the crown ; there ‘was then ny chs- 
finetion of hat wy yas to be allotted to the bi 
se, 





wi pele the Hing might reserve en pet 
the thought ft for hus own designs, and 
no more for the 


ration; scoording iy twas found, afer the resto 
ration, the public revenue had een constant 
emberaled. and 


itamense sums very often #01 
‘being applied to the, unos for 


without whieh 
were 5 i was therefore wisely ‘Snceri, 
iter the revolution, for the security of the netion, 
ftom unl minappLeations of Ue public mo- 
ney, to maintenance 
wf the kin Pa household, ‘and the support of his dig- 
nity, which is now called the civil list, and to put 


pon 
mal tells them, bar oS cs Tevenues 


‘boen 80 anticipatca by hia consent for public 


ses, that he waa wholly destitute of means to 
an actof 
1 three 


dis- sone why our 





‘ourancestorstobe hall, Wr 


there- ceeding acta 


The. chal ty concrasd 


a shales pe olen te 


‘rents of wear! 
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pokey. and of the pele are and the 


fabjecied dhrough all tne 

are 1 the Lael tar ¢ rough all. eur 
of parliament By an act of the first 
of king George, entitled, An act to enaile his 


there i the regalities of North: We 
Soa Wally and cou ot Chester ta be sey: 


al highness th of Wales, &c it w enact 
ear nat chai and snay bela fr the king ~ 
excellent majesty, by ites pt tent &e te 
give and grant unto hia iad roel ighnew ache 
fb honours. castes, &c within the courties of 
Flint, Denby, arvon dc and 





'S Uineten and cuery or on 
efibem. oie be net Lelong to his muyesty, hie 
heirs and successors, Ac so nevertheless that the 
saune do not extend to any tanes, aids, of revenues 
hatsoever granted ur to be grauted to the crown 

bic Use oT Ube 


by parliament, to or for an} 
whatooover; soba anaie Bld 


I 





a 
ae 


T aulgjeet, nevertheless to sock an- 
ster ptrmai incumbrances as are 

theneapon, of waaay sate vot 
es of | 


i 


i 
i 
i 


i 
nl 


‘pon a cor 
Of the revenues of the fur prince of 
pa a nei ae tt 
in the the luctivns 
thousand pounds a vear for the land tax 
ifty thousand pants, the sia-penay £ ty 
ist and the fers payable a the cache 
ids more . #0 that Shia 
evens on the thousand pounds a year 
allowed lum by the king, weuld not amount to 
more than forty-thrve thousand pounds yearly 
beeides las dutchy of Coral By this eitumate 
we sce the ropal family, for what they received 
out of the eit list, were subject to purllamentary 
taxea, until it was otherause provided by partica 
lax acts; and indeed by the seventh and eizhth of 
‘Willian Tl, chap “17. sect 12, it an enacted. 
“That no letters patents, granted bs the hing’s 
of his roy 
or taken 19 exempt ons Person 
, borough, &c or any of the inbabitants of the 
rel Fomt ie wurden toed chante af ny wont oF 
ums of money granted by the act; and all non 
obstander, in auch Setter patent made. or to te 
made, in barof any act of Fartiament for the eup- 
are declared to 
‘upon these, and 
tang otber anthorities which might be adduced 
to the same purpose. it should appear. that the 
revenues of the crown, end of the royal family 
are, and have been, subjected to the national taxe= 
of Great Britain, as well as the estates of all the 
‘and commoners of our mother-country 
whence we derive ourselves aud our consti 
‘tution, it will be difficult to conerise any good rea 
rics, and their great estate 
may inthis ia the proves. should alone. of all his mayesty'= 
be exempted from the payment of taxes 
Bele re wal cee of their own evtates 
nor is pl to inform us, that i if 
at all. it must be as proprictaries 


A 


ne 


jecessors, Rc 
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and chief governors which is the only capacity | fallacy of this manner of reasoning in very obv1 
hy which they are connected with, or Telated to, ous 7 of 
inhabitants: that they hald the govern ‘The knights, citizens. and bargeuses, represent 
and soil under the same grant, and their title to the wholo commons of England; but the peers are 
Doth is entered in the persons, and cannot be present in parhament for themeelves 
Separiel, vathout deaoying their ity would be unjust to tax the pers if they he n 
fow we certainly have othet connexions with representation in the legislature, by which t 
‘Thoms Benn, ard with Richard Penn, besides aghe give cis coment ao it would of 
their bemg chief governora and I suppose etary 
may arparately eject or commence actions at lav | his assent ,by bis representative the governor 
for rent. or otber actions in tos majenty’ courts’ | “The peers and our pruprctasee eve their 
within this province. m therr private capacity, in gatives upon all bills. but the equity of taxinz 
he sume mgnner that aeher tahattante und fer oeawelwes aa well a all others, their common 
holders could do in like cases: and the powers of safety and defence, induces the lords to give the: 
government might havedescended through theekd- assent to bills offered to them for that 
eet branches of the family, or either of our proprie- and no doubt the same equity ought to be equa: 
tarien, without injunng their in the soil ;{ ly banding on our propnetarics ; and it may te 
and in this case, the governor would have been thet all restrictions by which their depts 
sufficiently authorized by commission under him, is from discharging his duty, wall an dur 
an whom the powers of government were vested time, be conviered by ow superiore ¢ur pr 
Bat the commission of propery (which our go. prietarice 1 presume, hare no right to vote fr vu: 
Femom hase not been concemed with sil vary represontates, though they aim certainly Tim! 
lately) would heve heen insufficient, unless exe- holdersin this province; and under ths conslers 
cuted by all who had a property in the Inds, and’ tion they are exempted from paying assembly 
23 now executed by the governor by virtue of thet men’s wages by our country rate and Jevy an 
‘ommisaon in opposition to lus commission as The peers of Great Britain are as certainly laut 
heutenant-governor, which expressly enjoins him | holders, and many of them burgesses and mv1.1 
not to grant ands ¢¢ utherwise interfere with the | bers of corporations ; yot they neither vote for t'v 
wrictariew’ affaira of property. | knights of the shire ot burgesses; and under th 
Jas to return, as it is evident that the peers of| same consideration are exempted from contriiut- 
Great Britain do not vute in the election of mem- | ing to their ¢: ‘Phe commons pettaned 
bers to serve in parliament, vet their estates are! in perhament, firet of Richard 11 that all peony 
taxed by bills of ands, and applies to the crown. having fay fee might contribute to the charge + 
which tear out of the house Of commone; T am the knights, ‘The king apswered. that the lon!+ 
of opinion, that the concluniun the governor drame of the realm would not loge their old hbertir~ 
fom hs reasoning in the mewage of the thirteenth yo in the same reign. ty the twelfth of Rachant 
of ,Angust Inet 1s 1 dect apposition to the X., chap @ x1 isenarted that if eny lord, or any 
nights and usage of the house of commons: and other man, syintual or temporal, bath purchase! 
commryuently our offering a bill. whereby the pro- any lands or tenements, or other posseasions, tha’ 
Prietary eatate eras to be taxed with all other es. were wont to be contributory to sach expense 
tates within this prpvince, was not against the before the time of the said purchase, that the sax! 
very principles of the British constitution, as he lands, tenements, and posvessions and the tenant» 
would imagine of the same bo contnbutory to the said expense~ 
Have the proprictaries, says the governor, a a» 


ly: as i 

















he seid lands, tenements, and porsesson~ 
right to vote in the election of representatives’ as were wont to be before the time of the sume pur 
Jandholder»? surely nut Being hereditary go- chase This law, which bad continued throng! 
vernors of the province, and having m vote ithe so many ages, appears to be founded in jestiry 
Jegistature hy their own particular representative and equity, and will necessarily become the ruby 
the yoveraor. How then came you by a right of our conduct; for ms our yaper money acts an 
totax them as fellow-aubjects and landholders, near expiring, and it may be hoped that no fu 
seeing they had no voice in choosing you, nor ture assembly will give up theiz just rights for the 
were entitled to any, though owners of Iand in obtaining of new emissions, whatever inrom.ent 
every country encies they way labour under for want of them 
To rehich it maybe anncered : fhe payment of exemblymen's wages rust I 
‘Hare the prers of Great Britain a right to vote corue very burdensome if they are to be kept nit 
in the election of representatives as landholders? ting, though to little or no purpose (as of late) 
surely not Boing hereditary peers of Great Bri- through a great part of the year, and especially 
tain, and having a vote in the logislatare by their our: . i 
own particular representation 12 the house of have as much power as they have inclination to 
Torde How then came the house of commons by get their increasing estates cxcmpted from bear 
aright to tux the peers as fellow-aubjects ing any share of our taxes; for im this case we 
Jandholders, seme they had no voice in choosing have reason to apprehend they may judge it their 
them, not were entitled to any, though owners of private interest to impoverish the by exor 
land in every country. impositions, or a profiusion of the publi: 
‘From the very principles therefore (saya the money. and as under these cireumstances pre 
governot) of the British constitution, yoa haveno tencea will never be wanting, new and gnevous 
‘right to tax them as freeholders, or fellow-sabjects. burdens will be repeatedly called for, till hy de 
But all thie kind of reasoning serves only to ease agrees the ficcholde and possasions of this young 
us from the whole foree of it, and leaves the go-, colony inust msensitly fall into the proprictaries' 
ne pa tke British : bands ; ea thes contenual, pe 
constitation with a British house of commons, be- | emptions, weight becoming still heavier 
fore whom he will undoubtedly think it his duty ‘pon the deereasiog itmber who may be able, for 
to produce stronger arguments than these. ‘The | a while, to bear up, and continue among the cals- 
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mities of their country; these too must st only to one branch of the legislature; and soch 
submit and leave the colony their predecessors had wad the ancient practice in their said’ province.” 
cultivated and settled with honour under a mikler "That the interest money was intended to be ap- 
administration. plied for the public service of the province. and of 
i the inhabitants thereof, & undoubtedly right : but 
Nore—The editor takes the liberty of adding hat it was ever the « practice,” oethet thers wae 
an this note the following authorities. ever even a single instance of the proprietaries or 
Lhe cotnmone in I Basing teckeed ox cone their deputies having 2 vote in the application o: 
Tidated the land-tax and Irieh-forftitare bills, and the intarest maney, wre mut Wutely deny 
retamed the same with certain Their consent to the disposition is not required im 
amendments, the commons rejected the said any of our loan acts from the beginning to thix 
amendments for the following reasons, viz.“ for dey, the constant tenor of those iaws being, that 
that all aude and supplies granted to his majesty the interest money shall be disposed of ss the 
in parliament, are the sole and entire gift of the assembly of thix province shall froin time to tim 
Semunoge ; and ne all bills fx the ig such order and direct.” ‘Their ounsont was never ask 
oan au tls the commons, Sone E a 
inthe andoalad anf sleiehe of thecommonate {tnt in the acrptanos of rents made 
direct, limit, and appoint in such bills, the ends on them without their consent: and that kind of 


biti, 
and. purposes, considerations, limitations, and they have indoed been. graciously 
qtalifeatons of ch grants which ought not to to consent to from time to time, to thi 
be changed or altered by: 


z lordalipa~ ‘This is < hirty thousand pounds gi 
‘well known to be such i luodamontal right of the somnies one that fe tnd the oxgee, Tf 
commons, that to give reasona for it has been eo 


. thie was a misapplication, and we know of nu 
rn orci renga th hor ey ot no ta 
Freace strenuously. contended for their eaid By aust gt ty netass toe nce Sotes ae 
ameutonents in opposition to-theso reasous; the resolves, ‘hich they thought eo" just and Tesson- 
b their able. 
ordshiy to adopt in the gros, or reject as they indeed, eee q 
Ugh After which the reader teed Ot 6S seguinr sa te anaronny abd never heed 
‘told what was the issue, the conduct of the governor ever so inconsistent 
Szteort from the reporbof «free conference be- with the poblie good, your commutice hase reas, 
turéen the thro houses, Feb. 13. 1702-3, (eee believe. hie Austrvetion bad rasa 
‘That tho ancient manner of giving aide was | formed or tof But ere) a 
wv indenture, to which conditions weresometiqnes | £ve8 of the noe have dared to signify their die 
annexed: the lordsonly gave their consent, with- % of a governor's meanures, be. with: 
cut maklug any alteration ; and this was the can- those tokens of their esteem, alfection 
tinued practice, until the latter end of Henry the 9d gratitude, which were constantly given whin 
‘i and, in some inatances, until Henry the se. they found themselves well governed: hig 
m ‘hat in the famous recon!, called che S7uction, is thought necessary to be enfote 
indeinaity of the lords and commons aettled by Not for the greater security of the people against 
the king. lords, and cominons. on a moet solemn isepplication: for they never compleiued ofany: 
tlebate in 9 Henry T'V.. it is dectared, that al] Dut to compel your continuance of those presents 
tanta und aida are mado by the commons, and to compe! an addition to thei, tor they are thooght 
euly avented to hy the lords. That the modern 90 #nall: and to compel the payment of whut 
Pheactice is, to orait the lords out of the granting. they are plcaved to call the artearaf such prevents 
and mune them parties only to the enacting clause 10 Suy governors from whoin they hese at any 
of aids granted to the crown ; to which their lord- time been withheld. For if the people's, money 
ships have alwave concurred, and on conferences ©®DNot be disposed of for their own Denefit, with- 
«lvparted from their attempts of petty alterations @t the propnictary or hie deputs'» cumsent. the 
in ucts relating thereunto. That if'then all aids Passage of the bill, or the approbatwn of the m- 
‘be by the grant of the commons, it follows that the Mole, must be facilitoted, as the proprietaries 
Juniation, disponition, and manner of account, ¥#? Pleased to tell us o a tutnier cecasion, by 
aust hhowise belong onty to them "a regard to their interest, that ix by rutting at the 
= wane See tat ate Private rockets ies 
it share nublie money they &! leased to 
Repact of @ oa essembly, Sep- jatist on, nner the specious namic of salary 0 





. support: though by the quit-rents, and even by 
In obedience to the order of the house we have their other fies and perquisites, established hy law 
conadered the proprictaries’ eleventh, twelfth. or taken by custom, they have alrendy a suppor 
and twenty-first initructions, relating to money much more than sufficient 
bills. and now offer such remarks theron a8 ‘The money arising by the wstercet of the bills 
octur fo ts. . of eredit, as well as that arising by the excise 1 
hs preamble to the eleventh instruction sets paid wholly by the people ‘To diapose of thes: 
forth, * That the interest money arising from the own money, by themselves or their representative 
luan of bills of credit in this Was intend- is, in our opinion, a natural rht. inherent 21 
ed by the proprietaries, andthe house of represent- cvety man or body of meu. antecedent to a! 
atives, to be applied for the public service of the laws. The proprictaries pox ne part of the 
Province, and of the inhabitants thereof, aud ney. and therefore can have no right tv a shar 
should therefore. under the direction of the same m the power of disposing o7 it y nught a~ 
power that raises it. be moet care applied to reasonably claim a right to a negative m the dix 
"ono parpoees, ax a greater security to the people poaition of every man's private fortune. and for 
>gainet misepplications, than if ie was intrasted | the same rearons. to wit, the man's greater seru- 
fou SL... 
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rity, und to prevent misapplication ; may, the rea- 
sous ‘woalt be Relics af aa Sat bang 


chave' 
le prodigala The people have m 
oe “Buy such imbapplication bas been 
hy their representatives. on the contrary, 
have shown their approbation of the conduct of 
the assembly in this tender point, by long repeat- 
‘ed annual elections of the same men to the same 
trust in the same office. They have always 
wen their money disposed of, {coxa time to time. 
for the advantage and honour of the public, or for 
the king's immediate eervice, and they had reason 
tu be coutented with the dispoution — ‘The public 
credit has been constantly preserved, and every 
man who served the gaveramient, has been always 
duly and readily pad: bor i thus aeapepeed 
Rexative in the proprictaries , the peo- 
je will not have itin their power to reerurd the 
man that serves theta, or even to pay the hire 
o¢ the Jabonrer that works for them, without the 
governor's Feave rst purchased; much less will 
they be allowed to support an agens in England 
to defend their rights, or be able to pay the ex- 
pease of prosecuting their complaints when op- 
Memat “And to prevent their doing this. we 
éoncerve, another main view of this instruction. 
In short, it does uot appear to your committee 
thut this extraordinary instance of the proprieta- 
rvs cate of the people's money, to prevent its be- 
tat waged be thet own reprenntaives, was for 
the peuple at allneceasary. ‘Those reprrscatatives 
thennehves are a wart of the people, and must bear 
a share of ther burdens. For their own sakes, 
therefore, as well a6 to recuinmiend thenapelves to 
the esizem anil regard of their constituents, it is 


generally ao aps to misal money, 08 sin 





highly prolable they will execote that trust, as prov 
jastice. 


thee always Lave done, 


anigrocatv: ‘with freedom tothe king sersice, be 
sincere: 


‘grateful generosity ta governors that 

ly acek their Welfare, and do net join with the pro- 
prietatica to opptvss them But this instraction 
inight perhaps he necessary toextort those grants 
tw governors which they had been pleased to style 
nalary, and render that vertain, which before de- 
jwended on tie good-will of the pooplo; for how 
wloe an the propdietariee be ware ofthat ehare of 
those granta, which, be their private contracts 
sometimes made with their governors, is (if report 
says trae) to be paid to themselves 3 

"The proprietaties are however, wiling to per 
mit the'rencwral of the eighty thousand pounds, 


which is now to sink in afew years, andeventhe arts 


adding forty thousnnd pounds more. the whale to 
he emitted on loan, provided. that the eleventh in- 
struction be complied with, “and balf the power 
of applyinue the interest reservnt to them; ald 
provided, chat all rents and quit-rents das, of to 
the due or payable to them, be always paid: 

ing to the rate of exchange at the times of pay- 
‘usa hetween Philadelphia and London, or some 
other suffic ai ‘in beu thereof, 


cannot help observing here, that the progrietaries’ 
tenslernese for their own interest ay in this 


‘Thev are therefore willing the quantity should be 
anereased ; but whatever ach they receive 
fram it, they are resolved to suffer no disadvan. 


stor aek fox 
they ling money (or 
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from any occasional depreciation , for they 
always be paid their renta and quit-rents, ac 
conding to the rato of exchange between Philadel 
in and London. By the original agreement 
hose rents and quit-rents were to be paid in strt 
i coin earrent) tot 
the provinos. A bill 
besides the sterling sam conveyed, m 
the froirht, vik, 


expense of eonver- 
ing that sum in specte toLondon. Now wecoi: 
ceive the 

ton be, obti 


are not, nor can in justice or tra 

to transmit their rents to London 
and pay them there to the proprictaries. if the 
proprietaries should think fit to remove to China 
they might as justly add to their demand the rat. 
‘of exchange between London and Canton; thi- 


jwextortion, and oaght never to be allow 
made fo: 


3 receivots in 


ed in any fature act, ‘nor any equiv 
it, For had that equivalent been really given as 
Inatter of justice, wd ot extorted an pttase 
ney for the law, it would have been extended t 
the tents of private landlords, as well na those oF 
the proprietaries, Besides, the great sums to b 
gent cemitted to them it Landon, for which po 
Tetarns come Lack tothe country. naturally tenilt 
raise the exchange ; and evon put it in the 


of their agents to raire it occattonalty. just befin. 
the periodical times of paymeut (to the great inju 

ple) and to lower it again ut their ples 
sure; a yas power this, if no inconvenienes 
can arise to themselves by the rise of «chauge 


the depreciation of money in every country when. 
ithappens is a common eelanity The propre 
tary estate ought not to be exenipt from it, al (i 
expense of aif other estates. There are rnany fi: 
ed ground rents, and other rents arising in th. 
ing to the people, and due’ toyni- 
rents have as much righi t 
“oro fx out of 1B yuble ds 
preciation, lei out of the public fuud~ 
UM owe of tho ‘proprietarion, Bul of these they 
take nocare, #0 therr ownare secured Ht apyeais 
however to yar = uitter es that Falerge an th 
country ought to be on the mame footing, with ri 
gerd to ang lom by the depreciation of fv euiew 
9, since that i lesa likely ever to happen which 
it ks the interest of all to prevent. 
‘Your committee now come to the twenty-tin’ 
instructic presto prbioh i i in 
provincial taxes ee 
wince, and that the jrupriets 
always exempted an suci, 
3 the truth is thet there nevor were 
but fwo or three, aud thove in the easly times of 
the province, when the proprietary’ cireupistanci = 
were low, his uffairs inconbered, and tie quit 
‘enta go siaall, es to be insufficient for his suport 
‘and therefore they were not only exempted fram 
any part of such’ tax. but duties and liernee fox 
were granted to kelp them out ‘For more than, 
forty years, as the excise and interest money have 
been suificient for support of government, ino pro- 
vineial taxew have been levied (in this very in- 
struction, a little lower, they themselves acknow- 
ledge none have heen raised im their time) and thy 
proprietary estate has vastly increased ; those fi. 
‘cense foes arc aleo vastly increased, and yet they 
still received them, But that their estate choulil 








now be exempt from provincial taxes, raised for 
the defence of that very estate, appears to us ex- 
‘unreasonable. " During the divtrews of the 


family, there was likewise a voluntary aubseriy. 
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Jessage to England; they may from 
public whenever they cross the sexs. Bur 
, he had a much better claim to 
andortook and 
ns successors, to xboliah and d : 


tion among the people to pay the 
‘Ox 
a slaim aright of having their expenses borne 
when thore aids were granted to the old propr: 
Etre thetn than 
ee oo a 
‘7 rivil Bj not 

and privilege 
‘The instruction farther saye, that ‘since the 
expiration of those former laws, no aid hath ever 





‘heen granted by the nssombly to them ax proprie- 
can ke ipropeistarira, what right ove they 
to uids ? are they not hereditary governors of the 
province? and while they have indulged them- 
Selves with an almost constant residence m 
Jand, remote from their country, and toits 
ineonvenience and prejudiec, have not the arsem- 
ies constantly supported their deputy, went by 
the proprietaries todo what they ought # 
to have done in person: thongh he was often an 
inupertect deputy, restrained in those powers which 
should always subsist and be in every go- 
\ernment tor the common welfare? bot are 
pleased tosiy. "they have voluntarily and 
Tally expended several considerable sums of their 
1 money fur the advancement of the province.” 
‘his they said likewise to a firmer asveinbly, and 
the answer was," We are suseeelnsed with 
these expenses: letthe accounta be laid before tts, 
sand whatever expense appears to have been made 
for the service of the ‘ince shall be allowed, 
bad repaid with tha ‘Thoae accounts ha 
never yet appeared; and till they do. we think 
they ought not to be made the foundation of any 
claim whatever. 

"They say farther, “that they had no reason to 
suspect that the assembly would deviate so much 
from the former ueage. as to pretend. by any act 
of theirs, to charge the estate in the 
province withthe barden wf any taxes." Aroex 
ane! if the assembly deviated from the former 
usage. by taxing their own estates, and those of 
thir constituents (their usuat fonds failing) why 
sould they not deviate in the samme manner in tax- 
ing the proprietary estate? and what are the parti- 
cular merits of this family, that when the whole 
British uation. when every ertate in the kingdom. 
ns well as in this province. ix taxed, torvards the 
recovery und defence of their estate in Pennryl- 
‘ania. that very estate ulone ehoald be exempted, 
and they aocontident of ite right to an etemption. 
4 to have no reason to muspect the assembly 
would attempt to tax it? 

But it xeems “ the asvembly have represented 
them in an untrue tight, as if unwilling to nesist 
the public, by contributing tower! the defence of 
the country. though no application had ever once 
Teen made to them for that purpose” How far 
they are placed in an untrue ight on this account, 
will, we presame. appear before we finieh this re 
port. It ‘pears too. by a report ofa former coma- 
initiee ‘They tikewisesay. “no application was 
ever once made tu them for their ursistance to- 
wards the defence of the country" Heretofore 












“Thre he errented 1n several romances, and partica- 
arly in hit answer to the lords of trade's objechoas 
the act Of privileges te a freeman, m the year 1705: 
am which he soformed thear lordship, that the at way 

to the greet charter: winch al! Engli 
‘were entitled to ; and that “we went not 20 fer (i.e. 
fram England to America) to lose 4 tttle of i.” 
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igen thought hat he county was ba end 
ita peace anda, understand 

ith the Indians.” This was done roma year te 
year by expensive and repeated presents The 


ad from thi 
Fea antag plot 


propric at they woul be pleased tobe 

‘vtaries, that they we to bear 
& part, but without success. They vwuchsafe in- 
deed an answer to the last application, but it was 
to rejostit with the utmost pre and acorn. claltm. 
ing én inherent right of exemption of their eniater 
from all public charges whatsoever, in virtue of 


governors 2s well 
'y 


being Be rictaries 
‘Eng And the sity thousand pounds ball in celled. ar 


‘attempt of the assembly by “nt act of theirs.” t+ 
charge the proprietary estate, av if they hail yr 
sumed to doit alone by their own anthority 
atsembly could not possibly think of taxing t « 
proprietary entate, without the consent of the 
prictarics by their depu v; the bill was thereforr 
‘another bumble application tw the proprietaries 
for their consent to a thing so reasonable; an? 
the very style of it was, ‘we pray that it may be 
enacted.” “Bat that prayer could not be granted 
though the proviner was on the brink of ruin 
And yet it tems the proprivtaree were not un 
willing ‘their deputy declared they hav 
expressly reatrainéd him even by the words of lus 
commimion! the bill however is stigmatized with. 
the characters of * ravet unjust and extraordina- 












we ry.” Thus it is, when men judge in their ow 


eases. Theae lemen think it unjust tutax their 
estates, though all the worl! thinks othererize 
As provincial taxes had not been usual it migh” 
be so far extraordinary. but the mode of taxatio! 
Yeas by 00 meane cxtra , being th 

with that of raising our county ‘utes and levies. 
Tong used and approved by the province. Anu 
the taxing of proprictary lands is uscd both ir 
‘New Jermer and Maryland; and Jocated unim- 
proved lands have formerly been taxed in thts 
province, Lal euch boan taxed every whert 
from the first settlement of America, we conceiv« 
it wuuld have tended to the increase of the inha- 
bitants. and the greater strength of the colonies. 
for then such immense quantities of land woula 
not have been nwnopolized and fein dormant, but 
people would more easily have obtained setile- 
‘ments, and heen seated closer together. 

But the propnetarica would have it understood 
that it is not for their own suke anly, that they ob 
ject to the fifty thousand pounds bill which wa: 
Tefused, or the sixty thousand pounds act that 
passod.” They are tenderly concerned for the e<- 
tates of others, No part of the lands of 2 delin 
quent, who refuses or neglects to pay his tox 
ought in their opinion, to be sold’ for payment 
though lanis in America are by act of parliament 
made liable to be sold for discharge of debts, and 
‘were almost always eo here hy the Inw of thi- 
province If lands, or parts of land may be xolt 
fo satinfy private, why not public delta? and 
thongh it be unusual in Finland, 1t hasiung ber. 
the practi: informed in several of the 

Jarly in NewEngland, But thes 
one shilling in the pound on the 
phat never was ni, nor can poe 
sibly be paid, in any country.” Strange! max 
not cee imminent Mager jive m twenti- 
eth partof their estates to save the other nine- 
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teon? ia it impossible even to give a halfor three low valuation are worth three hondred thousan! 

fourths, to save the other half or quarter? may But if you mohiply that valuation by 

they not even give nineteen. to sare the to bring it nearer the truth, those estates must 

twentieth 7 the proprietary’s gift of five thousand aniount to six millions; exclusive of their wild 

inds, they afterwards say, istwenty times more lands as aforesaid. If this computation be tov 

than, their tax, if falsly aid equally, amcesd, igh they anay be able heren a fo now ils rin 
to. If 80, it is ( 





could by that bill bave amount present We conceive the consequences 
ible to give the whole twenty perts; but it fairly drawn from fects and their own premieee 
Tee alweys been that estates are not ; And yet this their enormous estate is, by their in 
r at | structions to be exempted, while al! their fellow 


sell for. In the same bill it was provided, that lo subjects grosn under the weight of taxes for it~ 
cated Unimproved Tands should not be valued in defence! it being the first attacked in the preset 
the rates at more that fiftecn pounds per hundred war, and part of it on the Ohio, the prize conterut 
acres: when it ia well known, that the proprie- od fur by the enemy. For though they, towanh, 
fares lawent price hr wild luda on the frontiers the end of this iwtroction, pretend to te" inoxc 
is fifteen pounds ten shillings per bundred; and ready and willing to beat 2 just proportion alony: 
that the fucated unimproved lands in their manors with their tenants in any necessary tax for the de 
are, anne of theta, valued st three or four hun- fence of the provinee,” yet this appears clearly ts 
atzed pounds per ‘hundred; they may therefore be a mere pretence, since they sbwlutely eaccpt 
welt say, that "if chat tax had been fully assess- cheir quit-rents, and their Iorated unimproved 
1, it must have amounted to many times the lands, their fines, and the purchase moures they 
m;" but then their next assertion is somewbat have at intereet ; thatis, in x manner, their whol 
inconsistent, viz. that the bill laying this tax was estate, aa your committee know of littie they hay- 
© most unjustly caleulated for the purpose of put- left to he taxed, but a ferry-hotse ot two, a kiteher 
ting it in the power of th sssosaors to tax the and a dog-kenuel. 
proprictary estates up to the full value, andtoease | Bat unimproved lands should not, in ou pro 








Scher persons, by taxing them so lightly asonly to. prietaries’oy ‘any taxes, bocause *€ 

sake up the "adda of te EAS tase pened, Peg OP Pay baat lene pee 

in which case, much the greatest part of the bur- ple in land (where the value of Jand » muct 
a 


flen might have been laid on the proprietary es- at a stay -y are wnrequainted! with the 
tates alone” The value of the ietary eatate nature ci ded estates in growing piantationy 
‘has long, for pradentin} reanons, been Kept a pro- Elere new lands, without cultivation, withow 
found secret, and the proprietaries have letely fencing. or so much as cutting down a tree, being 
given five thoasand pounds rather than submit it rererved and laud by for a market tl the surroand- 
to the inquiry of the assessors. But your com ing lands are settled, improve much more in yearly 
anittce conesive some light may be obtained on value ew'n than money at interest upon intereat 
that head, from thes part of the instruction cono- "Thirty yesrm ago, the bent and richeot lands newc 
pared, with the fifty thousand pounds bill. By the proprittary’s Conestogo manor were wort 
thf bill their wild, unsurveyed, or unlocated lands, and sold fur about forty pounds per hundred acres. 
which are many millions of acrea, were not t) be That manor was then laid out and reserved, cou- 
taxed at all. thoagh they never rell any ofthem taining pear reventeen thousand acres. and now 
for Jess than fifteen pounds ten shillings per bun- the lands of thut very manor, which, though 
dred acres Their taxable estate consists chicy long located, have pever yet bren cultivated, will 
1m located (though uncoltivated) tracts and sna- sell for three bundred and fifty pounds per hun 
nora, and in the reserved quit-rents arising frum dred acres: which is near nine for one, or eight 
tite fond have suld ‘These manors aud hundred per cent  Advanee! cana state the 
lly choice, Ueing of the best proitucing twenty-five per cent per annium on the 
out of every new purchase from the prime cost, be, with uny propnete, called “ an en 
Indiana by their surveyors, before the office is tate yielding ‘no annual profit” is it uot » wel 
opened, and Jaid by for'a market, not to be dis known practice in the culonies. to lay out grea” 
yosed cf till all the surrounding lands are sold and sums of ready monoy fur lands. without the least 
vettled. "This has increased their value prodi- intent of cultivation, but merely to well them aya 
sGioualy, ao that they are now, one with another. hereafter ? would people flow this practiceifthes 
valued ‘at mure than thre: hundred pounds per could not make morc profit of their money in that 
Inndred : yet by the bill, taey were not tobe tax- way than hy employing it in improvement of lund 
ed as worth more than fifteen pounds per hun- in rade, or in putting it to interest. though inte 
dred, And they own, that by the same bill, rest in the plantations is from six to ten per cen 
© their quit we were to be taxed in the same um. Does not such land, though otherwise 
manner as other estates,” com ‘a8 great improved. improve continbally in its value? how 
an abatement to be maile in the valuation. “And mean and untust ist then, io there gentlerae ty 
yet by this same bill, under this very moderate va- attempt to conceal thr: advantages of this kind of 
Tuation of their estate, they say, it would have estate, and screen it from taxes, by lurking under 
‘been in the power ofthe ausesscra to have laid the ambiguous and deceitfed terme of unimproved 
much the greatest part of the burden on their es- lands, and lands yielfing no annual profit } 
tates alone. Now tnach the greatest pert of fifty Meanly unjust indeed, in thisinstance, do the, 
thouaand pounds may be forty thousand pounds, appear to your committee: who cannot ‘but ob- 
‘wut we will say (for moderstion’s sake) it is only serve. thet the proprietarics, knowing their own 
thirty thousand pounda, ant that sum mighthave inclinations to arreen their own eetates, antl loci 
been raised by that bill, on the proprietary estates, those of the people, from thence suspected th. 
in two year, by nx of one shilling inthe pound, people might be equally unjuet. and intend, by 
ie, fifteen thousand pounds per ennum. ‘The the fifty thousand pounds hill, to ease their estates 
shillings in fifteen thonsand pounds are three hum- and load those of the proprietaries, ‘ The bill 
dred ,, consequently their estates at that swy they, appears to us to be most unjustly cal 
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culated, for the purpose of putting it in the power 
of porsana, whelly Chosen by the to tax 


ise much the grestest 
‘of fifty thousand pounds om the 
tate, would the house so readily have 
five thousand poands 
tax? but why this sospicion of the asserably ? 
‘What instance of injustice can the proprictares 
change them with, that could. give foe 
sucha eupposition if they were capable of such 
an intentiob, and an endeavour to pct iniquity ex. 
tablished by’s lew, ast they not be the moe! un- 
. Jhonest of men? the assesuors, it is 
true, are chosen by the people ; they alway» were 
sav ly oer lois; il 4 8 duane astute be over oo 
grea, he has Dut one vou inthe cee of them 
but etaries no friends in thelr 
‘what is became of all their dependants 
pectante: those 1m. place. ot hoping. for 
places "the thousands in thelr debt: te tort- 
fragem ‘ut their merey’? will none of these, out of 
Wve oF hope oF fa, vole fr net aeons 
that may take care the proprietary is not op 

ta ly the woight of an unjua tax? could the 
‘casembly be certain, that the whole people were 
ao wicked. as to jola in chousiog and trusting 
vets of dishonest assessors, merely to wrong, the 
‘re there no lave in the province 











affirmed to assess themselves and all 
utbers impartially ; and have they not alwaye been 
chosen as men of note for probity asad Jeti 
what e dark: ‘ct Must a man's own heart af- 
curl hita, when be can from tbonce form such ideas 
ofthe hearta of a whole people' a famous 
throughout the world, for the justice and equity 
o‘therr lows, the purity of thrir manners, their hu- 
inanity and howpitality to strangers, theit affeeton 
totheir late honoured propretary, their faithfulness 
an their manufactares and produce, und upright- 
ness in all their dealings’ and tu whose virtue 
and industry these very geutlernen owe all their 
sTesent greatness ! 
‘The proprictarier are pleased farther to say, 
that the laying taxes ‘on the real value of the 
fee-eimple. and the sale of land for the payment of 
taxes. ore contrary to the Jaws and statutes of 
reat Britain’ Your committee cannot _find 
thut any laws or statutes were ever made in Great 
Britain to regulate the mode of laying taxes in the 
}lantations. and if there are none Such, our bill 
could not be contrary to what never existed In 
Virgins the taxes are laid on slases, and paid in 
tabarco; and every colony has its own mode of 
taxation, suited tv its own circumstances, almost 
oll different from cach other as well as from that 
F But different from, and con- 
trary to, we conceive to be disti 
things; olherwise many of our awa, even those 
which have been approved at home, and received 
the royal assent, arecontrary to the laws of Eng- 
land. But as we mid before, the laws of 
themeelves. make lands liable to pay delts in the 
colonies; and therefore to sell them. or a part of 
them, to pay public debts, is not contrary to, but 
conformable with, the laws of England. 














accepted of 
lieu of their ehare ofthat that 


; are not the assessors by law tu ii 


‘tand different a 
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But the proprietaries “cannot find thet the 
quit-rents reserved to the crown. in any of the 
other American colomtes, have ever beep taxed 1- 


‘wands the raising any supphes granted in those 
Colonies; and indeed thooe, quitrente are gene 
rally eo small (tneaning the king’s quite-rents we 
for their own surely are ‘h) 

Stet i or no lend tax, wonld be dae or paya 
on them, if arising in Great Britain, &6.” Hfyour 
committee are nightly informed, the bing’s quit- 
fonta in the otber colonies, are applied ts pan 
purposes, generally for the service of the colony 
raises them, When our proprictaries shall 
think Git to apply those arising bere in the uae 
manner, we believe no assembly will attempt tu 
tax them. The smalluess of the parts, we can- 
not conceive to be mgood reason for not taxing 
the whole Where every man worth leas thas. 
twenty shillings a year is exempt frum taxes, he 
who enjoys a thousand a year 1oight, as well a» 
our proprictaries. plead tobe excused, for thai hie 
income is only twenty thousand shillings, euch «* 
which shillings is far within the sum exemyset 
whole, though what arises 
each estate be no great sum, their quit- 
amount to ® great revenue; and their speuk- 
ing of them in the diminutive terms of very ama, 
quit-renis or acknowledgments, is only to’ amuse 
thou pay or as owe Prewation The 
its own preservation The, 
Coght therefre to taxed tothe defruce uf te 
country. ‘The propne indeed say. 2 land- 
tax was unnecessary, as there are many otle: 
ways of raising money They would doubtless 
choose any way in which their estate could not by 
But what are thore many other ways 
Britain, an independent state, ean lay infinite du- 
ties. on all foreign wares, and imported luxuries 
We are suffered little foreign trade, and aluv»: 
all our superfluities are vent us from Britain iteélf 
‘Will she premit us to discuarnge their mportativs. 
by heavy imposta? or to ruive funda by tame 
her manufactures ? a variety of eacises ail dutiee 
serve only to multiply offices and officers, and t. 
tiake apart of the people pay for another part 
‘who do not choose to pay. No excie ur duty 
was ever a fair and equal tax on property. Ti 
fairest, an the proprietaries Ives have se- 
knowledged, ix a poundage on all real and persona 
estate, according to its value. 
‘We are now to hear of the seuerosity of thy 
ies, who, say, “were so far fron. 





























proprictaries, y say. 
desing not to eeatfoat tothe defence and muy 
port of his majesty's rights and domimong, thst 
immediately ons the first notice of the defeat of ge- 
neral Braddock, they had sent over an order uy 01 
ards 
fence of the ad pro 
whet 


their receiver-general, to pay five thousand 
ts.a fico gilt towards the de 

fi e may presume to ask, why. 
they knew the assemblies were<continn 





expedition, ax aon 2s 
this province was attacked, and they leer." 
the enemy had Imilt a fort in it! bat the 
trath is. the order waa sent, not immediately or 
the nevis of Braddock’s defeat; the date of the 
‘will chow that it was month after th.t 
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immediate him. ‘They have not, it seeoas, anthorit 
iy after they bad ivice, that the goremot hed uoagh to ouige in do justin, As to thest 


refured a grant of fifty thousand pound { 
crown for the defence of the proprietaries 
‘vince, because their estate was taxed in the 
alleging 


pounds to the i 


th, 


restrictions {rom them on that head; 
codium was falling on ther 


: 3 aces shal be tray waling bear 
fhe proprictaties traly willing to bear un 


one of them, and 
of men. 

‘part of the public > when they 
renounce their exorbitant demand of rent a5 


‘and the the exchange shall then be; make restitution of 


heads, 
kking’s wrath justly dreaded; then it was, that the the money webich they have exacted from the at- 


lwested order iaued. And yet as eoon as their semblice of this province, and sincerely repent of 
fransaubeued it wos sincerely repented, and their extortion, they may then, and not till then, 
underband step taken to get the act, in which have some claim to the ame noble title. 


their gift was fixed, disapproved at home; though 
xf they had succeeded.’ when the bills emifted 





were 
of the poor ‘soldiers, who had received them in 
pay for their services, would have been ruined, 
and rultitudes of others greatly injured And | 
after aie fico gi to be immnadintely vais 
not yet Taore than a year is elay 
since the ‘onder was given comacts, entered 
into by the commissionersin confidence of receiv- 
ing that money,are vet unsatisfied, to the lous and 
disappointnent of many, and great detriment to 
the service 

However, if we will have a and tax, 
pleased to form a bill for us, or at least to 
what clauses shall be in, and what shall notbe 
in it, thus violating the most eesential right of the | * 
‘commons in a British constitution ' and with this ' 
particular injunction, that the tax shall be laid for 
no more than one year; andshall notexceed four 
hiflings in the pound on the ineome: which, ee- 





broad, andin the handsof the public, many The proprietorics have for a long series uf yeas. 


made a great secret of the value af their estat’ 
and revenue By accident the following av 
thentic paper ixfallen into our honda, and vil! 
aerre as @ dd-arork on which the reader 
may be enabled to form some idea of the rulue 
ofthat estate in Penneyivania I's 0 py of 
an original paper drawn by Mr, Thomas Penn 
himself many years ago, and endorsed 
« My estimate of the province, T. Penn” 
ESTIMATE. 
, | Penneylsa Cir 

Laspx granted since my arri- 
val are very near 270,000 acres, 
of which not 10,000 have been 
paid for: more then of oid 

1S are renuaining unpasd : 








n = - £41R 00 
tinating estates at twenty years’ purchase. is ; ¢ 
Ah ofa twentieth, or plainer words, ahnua-& Te Tent on the aaid grant i 
dredth part of the value, Perhaps this may be| 5913, sterling 8 year, mien 
‘well enough in times of tranquillity; but when a} Lgpial pid RID 00 
province is invaded, mast it, be given up to the 9 Told rent, 400) a year ster 
ny, ifa tax of the hundredth penny is not guf- The lO ent. SS. ayearstere 4 9 

cient to save it? Yes, that is our present situ- 4 7'07, ‘geanted between roll and 
ation; for the propritaries ace ares it the firm article are 570. a year 
neoms, aaalterable Their governor is bound to ing, which af 20 pearg- yur 
observe and enforce them, and inusteee the King'® chase, and 165 per cent is. - 19419 00 
Province perish before his eyes, rather than devi- ¢ Toth a between 4207 
ate from them a single tittle, "This we have ex- 7 On Mee of 
perienced within a few days, when advantage be- St SE na ie compe ted 
ing cruelly takon of our present unbaprr sittt- ST hey! tbe tino ofthe other a 
tion, ‘condition of our coun- ‘ other 
try, the Knife of the savages at her throat, our wrest Cen Fe Nah 
ar oc peedo Bete deeper foes tie © Eevee gt qn short eae, 
frontier for want of protection, tbe aeacubly was tbe ents being 401, a year, are 1m 00 
compelled (like Solomon's true mother) to wave worth setiled in the p : 
her right, to alter our money bills, abridge our * Pest iced, + 
free grant tothe crown by one half, and, in short, hed ~ oe nce ibe 
tw receive und enart law not agreeable to our uated, except a few since the 
Feet bat wich te war ade ovo bythe fig egal ea, 
iy iazy instructions, and the willand plensare "157 IQs. amounts to- - +—«63,000 06 
of the governor's council; whereby our constite- 9 "pe rent at an s M 
tion and the liberties of our country are wouniied © ore in®9i. Gr. id ayear Ret- 
ae eo We har eno cone vere, ling, reckoned as abose, is - 97,500 0 0 
in the justice of our sovereipn and a British 
Hament, thal this tyranny shall not long subst £ lw.Sie 10 0 
‘and we hope no time will be lost in making the 

application. 

Ta fine, we must ray. in justice to the bouse, Petia F 
that the. propri tary's sharge aguinst the ameem- " si city” 13,400 awn 
bay, ae ing inclined by their wuthority to tax ber hundred acres == = 5360 UH 


i Knowledge, groundlces and unjust. 
Beg tad an lito’ SacRntion ‘ex authority to 


Carried over £ 193,638 10 0 
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ght over 
2 Gultert », 25 miles fram the ei- 
ty, 3200 acres at 702. per hun- 


|, 18 miles from the 

acres at 7, per hun 
crea 

4 ighlands, 35 miles from the 

cy, 200 aces of per hun 


dined 
3 Spr 
cay. 


fs Springtown, 37 miles from 
the cs, 10,000 acres at 
yer hundred. 

 Vinceat's. 40 mien from the 
ty, 20,000 acres at 36l, per 


twundred acres 

+ Huchlend's, 89 males from the 
city. 10,000 acres at 15! per 
huvdred acres - 

4 About 20 trots in the several 
eminties, montly 500 acres each; 

ret honed! 10-000 at 400, - 

nuniget's- ). B07 wer. at SE 

the north aide of the town. 





tw - sot 
“ Lotin the hunk at the worth 
and af the town, 200 feet at 3/, 
ot A front and hank lot between 
Saswafras street, LOZ 


1 Rank Tot between Cedar and 
Pine strvet, 2H fect at 7 - 

2 Front lot on the side of Cedar, 
Wh fevt at BE 

19 Ditto between ‘Cedar ani 
Pau street, 160 fect at 2? - 

1+ Bank Jet Soy the | = 
streeta, A 
1s Mh land meer the ‘om. 
‘eldarreeat Sd 

ta Ditto 200 acres at le erling 
vont and 165 percent. 1 = 
Lande within the draft of the 
town, at Teast 500 acres, 2%) 
areal Delaware at 15! per 


on n nearest Schuylkill, at w. 





“0 ete ——Streipe tract 
11 Buckn county, 35 miles, 5000 
ene 3 20 - 
‘The rents of the above ma. 

vote and lands being 71072 
res, BER nny Jer acre. 

we yeure ase, and 365 

vereent ewhange, ie = 








Peonsylva Cur, 
£ 193,638 10 0 


2240 
1,200 

mH 
3,500 


1.500 


oe 


00 


00 


ao 


vo 
00 


oo 
C00) 
oo 


2 00 





oo 
ao 
a0 
00 
oo 


oo 


ao 
00 


oo 


30 


‘S- government to be calculated 
-t my Jee than was to hav 
hers yard for it, viz, 11,000. 
st Teh perecnt.is = 7 





£TB I 


18.150 


20 


oo 


Carried over £ 252.122 20 eo 


‘sabe eakeulation na notice ix 
taken of the thirds reserved on 
the bank lote (2. copy of the pa- 
ase I. Peun hae by hist to 
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Penneylve. Cur. 
Brought ovr, £252,123 
show the natore of them*) and 
nine tenths of the province re- 
mains andiag 


20 





of, 





all yrants cinco the year 1732. 


One fifth of all other mines. de 


and advantages, 
revera] offices are in the jro- 
prietors gift of consi 
value. 

Regyster General, about £200 
Naval officer, 30 
Clerk of Philadelphia. 400 
——— Chester, 300 

—— Boks. 200 
Lancaster, 200 





Be-ides several other ‘officers of 
lens value These are only 
guessed at, 


The sboce paper has no dete. but by aumiss 
circumstances m it. particularly there being nu va 
lue put on the thirds of the Lank lots, Decaus: 
they were not then fallen in: and by the valu, 
tion pat on the lands (which is very differet 
from their present volne) it must have been drass. 
while Mr, Thomas Penn resided in Peungylyanie 
ere, ly more than twentv yeare ago since 
time‘a vast addition has heen made tot + 
Tae of heseemediooe anita greatquantity 51 
and has been disposed of, perhaps exjual to all te- 


fe must therefure add to the above sum 

252,122, 2s the following articles, v17. 
1. For the increased value of the 

Jands of the Conestogor manor 

now valued at 100, per bun- 

dred acres, and in the above es- 

timate valued only at 4\V per 

hundred, the said increased va- 

We being 9001. per hundred 


on 13,400 neres, sae a 
2 For the increzsed value of Gil- 
's manor, now worth 400. 
hundred acres, = = ISG 
3 For dttoon SpringSeld manor 
now . pet hi 
ee 6500 00 
4 For distoon Highland + manor, 
now worth 351 per hundred 
x - Non wu 
5 For ditto on Springtown, now 
worth 400! per hundred acres, 36,600 00 
6 For ditto on Vincent's manor, 
now worth 900 per hundred 
- 33.000 00 
7 For itto on Richland’s, now 
worth 4501, per hundred sere. 43,500 00 
9 For ditto on the 90 tracts, now 
worth 300), per hundred acres, 26,000 00 
Corriedover £440,722 2 0 


Ry thse patent, a ter end of ftv yearn the pro- 
‘eretar War to have one ttund of the value of the tote 
Ted the bavlainge, 218 ier improvements crevial ot 
them. 
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Brought torward 
8 For ditto on Spangetshary, 
& at least. - = . 
9) For ditto on all the artiles of 
lotz from No 9 to 14, being 
trebled in value, 
¥8 Furdittoon Marsh land now 
worth 200 per acre. 
18 For ditto on the velue of 
lands within the draft of the 
town, now worth one with ano- 





the goverumont, we add no aa 
vance ] 
For the thins of the hank lots 


‘and iinprovements on them, as 
they fell m after this estimate 
was made, reckoning every 20 
“eet of ground with its Pasa boas 
ments, one with another, worth 
Smt the thirds hemp 1600, for 
cach DD feet, 


‘Thue far for the prevent value of 
‘what was then extunated, but 
since that time, very great 
quantities of land have 
sold, and several new magus 
said out and reserved ; one of 
which, vm, that of Conedogui- 
tet, iv eaid to contain 306 
screw; the quantity sold aince 

“the estunate, must’ be at least 
+qual to what was sold before, 
asthe people are doubled, 
«nd the manors probably equal 
:r quantity» we may therefore 

cup 8 fair evtimate of 
she lands sold rents ma- 
aurs reverved, and new towns 

Jad out into lots, since the 

above eatunate, would be aot 

Teast oqual toxt, that is another 

tenth, and amount avo to 





Carried over £1 47H 40 


4 Top Lota of land within the plan of the town were , 
nally promiced to be grven t0 the purchasers of land 
Tas been long aimee ducontin 








eonntry Bul that 
forman} 


‘ei 
ugh ground rents, oon broldh 
acres divided mio house lots, 
‘nanner, will atone make A ve 








id 





‘aige squares, one 17 e1 
sreof the plan and gave the cate t 
for 
“fu 





creased, and his surveyor getieral 
+@ plan of the exty, has concaaied al 
sanning ritended 






ay ¢ 


out 
Weares Five hundred diate money from 


rqst estat 
anetor hkewme 1 his plan of toe erty, bard out, 0 ° 
arier. and one mm thecen- _hnbe or reward their partizans 


wake uses ‘The he published 20 all his accounts 
country, and his papers of mvitation und enc 
ragement to settlers, but as no forual deed or 
ance of thowe squat 25 now te be found, the 
proprietar has resumed them turned thera agarm «nto ! 
Srivate property, that the number of bis lots may be sm 


u 
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Penns lva. Cur Pennsy iva. Car 

£17 20 Brought over £1.14704 40 
For cight of these nine tenths of 
2,695 00 — the province which were not 
disposed of at the trme of mak- 
ing the estumate; note, the pro- 
5.060 0.0 vince grant to Willan Ponn 
of deazees of latitade, 
Wom 90 and fire of longitude , cach de- 
‘gree of latitude contains 695 
statute mules, anil cach degree 
of longitude about let. 40 con- 
18.750 0.0 tains 53 statute miles. 9 the 


unensions of the province are 
265 miles by 208}. which gives 
xts contents 35 252} equare 
miles, or thirty five toilhons 
three’ hundred “and sixty one 
thousand sit hundred acres; 
eight tenths of this quantity.14 
2S 20 WW acres, w! at I5t. 
TOs per 100 acres (the present 
= 





selling pnee) + = = ABSERN 0 0 
For the eas aul rent on 2X- 
239,98) acres at 0 talfpenny 
aterimg per acre, 1m 5R,936 
peranoum. which at 165 per 
cent and 20 yeas purchase, 


Beier 
For the aiditional value on one 
tenth part. at Ieast, of those 
eight tenths, which heing pick 
ed out of the best of the fands 
aiter every from the 
Indians. before any private per 
son is allowed to take up any, 
and kept for 20 or 30 years ic 
to be wold ata medium for 3001 
per 100 acrecadvasice. this on 
BRBIBecres is ~~ 
Fa the three tha of ll ryal 
mines, and one fifth of all other 
munes reserved to these lord 
Proprietors, we can as yer esti- 
mate no sim, and must leave 
ata blank as we find it, bot 
since inthe ndgesof mountains 
| not vet settled. some very va- 
i lant. epecknens of orre hase 
5 2 found by trasellers, rt is 
573,697 20 not . . 


ty lo may in 
tum, become connderable be 
coraputation. 
Fe ‘the offices 
makeno 





| 
37,980 


33,997 InW i100 


Nini Tot 00 
| 


4 





of people: as we belime the 
proprictanes do not raise imme- 

the grants 
of those offices at present. they 
Bre sbeing chiefly deposed of to 


eponed of va thie 
ie Theold 


‘othe mhabtants and faxountes, mwhuch how- 


eser they may find their ac- 
count 


‘Qreseat For the excheats we hiker adsl 
nothing, for though it is 
thought a valuable article, we 


dus lately have no uformetton on which 


‘streets over A proceeds 
ty ousoua to the peoptr, and drshovenrabt: tothe 


Carried ner £15 875,500 12 0 
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we un worm aay judgment 
concerns, its value, it must 
however ‘be rontsnually an- 
<renaing 
reds another arhele, we ate 
Freatty ot a lien about whieh 
> the antcrest of money aris- 
ing to the proprictorn from se 
curities on }unds poraeated by 
1CtsOrin unabie ty mabe present 
paynunt These yay Bot on- 
ay quit-rent tor the land but 
Unterest ror the purchase mo- 
uev Tot intorvst* is thought 
to ve w very considerable in- 
conve but Wecunnot cotiinate it, 
The three lower enuntics on Des 
Joware whie't are adistinct ter 
nitary aud governme it from 
“we proynce uf Pennwyhani, 
ad held hy 9 dulercnt title, 
ate cho avery valaal'e pert of 
“he rope tary estate. Uy agh, 
Sat volte shonld be pal on 
nt dae alt 























to say 







Tetad at Penny ants 
ES 





a sterhne about teu ta 
Pat on the wile, st apy 
fe snetmg all the artic ~ containing the vaiteta 
Uland "set usuld, and unapproprited within 
+ ae patent aud the mmr aud renteto le hee 
otter feseived und allow ing for ans emall overt. 
Inqtiins un therr present reersed land= ead m- 
sets [thongs mis thovght af any be af will not 
ve found to exceed the under alaation in ather 
vistances| there cannot w.uain Jess than ¢ mudi 
perty which they now af this time have 1.1 

* snmeylvaeun 
al au that prosiuce there are about twenty 
wand Fauuhes tu cack of which em with aan 
“tue there doy not belie wore that Cree hoe 
Lauds vf property. iF so muck. which nml- 





























wr the whole property of the peaple there 
‘The propmetaries then have in preent pos 
ses ata yeropwrty theee ot lenst egual toot e1yth 
Ttiat of the prople They ought theresure to 
1A Phe sume jurop tion ef the taxes 
That the reader may form «nue jadewwent of 
*he profite inade by tlus inonopoly of land an Ata 
mica, iu favour of the house of Penn we shail just 
saention that the land ts tiret ur hased of the Jn 
shane within the limits ot their grant the India 
if Inte years have somewhat raed ther price; 
and for the Jast great purchae m 173%, which 
was nf about seven milliwns of acres. they demind- 
ed (haw nich do you think 1) nu ieee than two. 
‘thounand dollare, amounting. et weven aud s1\- 
fence currency each, tu seven hundred and ‘ifty 
pounds, 4 
The land so bought the 
tor has the moderation to sell 
(except the best of it resers. 
ed in manors for bimeelf) at 
+o low a price as I5I. 10s. 











* See Fieher< arcount hereafter 
Vou I... ¥ % 


Ersazht mer £15,875 53 120 





lieu tweniy thodwand gent naon patch 
























ws 
yer sundzed acre nlach we!l 
1 bredace + ~ £1 OU 
i © Deduct the perehice mory on) 
Remains prot 108220 UU. 
Resnlos the prafit a tenth of 
the acven millions «¢f acres, re 
perved uh tanur 2 5 
hereafter ct om advances wt « 
east threr lauded gourds 
pertundred ser == 21 00 
And alco the quit-ront to be te 


served en sewers millions of 
wees ot a half ny elie 
ce 1S RS whiel 

ft ING per cont gatd 29 yoste 
purchase wth 








vo 








aro 





Bus ther thax 
wash Beh 
the [> anton 





a tmanell at Co muscu stb tng 
sule ef e» mueh fand it ser 
avs ance Ion wbliged ty dee 
geree apart of the Muot te Gan try they aad tet 
peat weand re come y the sane to thi” Sadi. us, 
Wine ston ther are disposed te aell at, tj 
sally demand two thoveun! cular atte 3 ¥ 
the atwve account must tc have erat 
One would think that where ste. ga 
caine ar hight ot tie p i 
ben wocmton ier frendu' 
thes ty order ta seve mon than 
that ie war weasioned Fy ste 
be draan tyen the annucent 7 
Twuho were tlie ecw of the Wav. 
' ne justice c t beer the 
able part Whether thie has ee. oe 
Te new a puliect of public 
Bue tet us se Bere the las 






















an tu ac 
rated wd 
inure. ~.00d 















































opel 

Jet To mive the reader some rita of 
Prum*raing thet fi ten stings 1 
kunded 








«thaw the prop rieter «2 
imiew deur r then ins saaject is an Ving ia 
2 ol Creitec, hut’, 2s cood di not ketter counties. 





© etal! [rooent Jan with a geaur t, 
Stated under the Laud of the prprature res 
cener-cenerul, eltained wath great diffcalty by 
the purchaser of to tracte w Land es tine 
ager he hod paxd but anoney. whe oa nize par 
t on of the sum padd ev paral 
te quantity bovibt Ne maesaned “ie had 
paid too atch Ti 


Sot Fae in, right Puree Jat 
Te Lend IR acree St perches, in FO 
5 tawnehin. Lancaster county 
ranted te sand Joh. by werrant of 
March 19,17 = -£ 
Tnteset frum Let March, 172. to 18th 

Mov a, i749, a5 10 year 















recount te or LEW Vie 


m 








0 
pat 15 
0 


Igth Mareh 1732, 





Carried cvez 


17 
Penasylva. Cur 
Brought over £90 3 3 


Intereet_from 19th Mareh. #782, to 
‘20th February. 1747, is 4 yeare, 11 


months, Iday, - SIU 
Guit-rent to next monsh 3s 15 yeary, 
1a) de Wd ceting, at & pereent, 29 6 
ui4 @ 
Dr. 


John Piaher in right of Thomas Cooper, 

‘To land, 268 acres in Pextang town~ 
ship, Lancaster county, gy: by 
‘warrant of Sth January, 1743, to 


said Cooper, 
Interest from fet March, 1737, to 6th 
January, 1743. is 5 years, 10 
months, Qdayn = - Hus 


562 6 
710 0 





1110 9 


19th January 1743. paid 
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fought over £50 12 
i ome March 
1742, to February, 
IT, Deng four years 
slvcn months and oe 
Toms oh it nt for oe 
years quit reat for 
said nbd at one halfpen. 


aye ent Pe acre PEAR. 


fore) to. March. 17 
amounting in the whole 
wy ae a wer at cigh- 


g bes cent. the ca- 
et 
delivered 


20th «= Febroary. 


“47. 
Sam due on Job's right £73 16 


43.32 6 John Fisher in right of Thomas Cooper, Dr 


Interest from 9th January, 1743, to We. 
1119 10] tH Jan. 


‘20th February, 1747, is 3 yerrs.1 
month, 11 days, - aaaee 
Quit-rent to wext mont! 10 years, 


Ri Lle Bd sterling, at 85 per cent 10 6 7 


0 181 





20th February, 1747 
guy PyPerews ae 
70 18 1 


22 3 
10 0 Tranefer, &e, 


e 21213 7 


Philadelphia, Bd February, 1747. 
Recrivad of John Fisher. two hundred ani 
twelve pounds, three shultin, nd orven pence, in 
fall for 428 acres in Beste ema ip, granted 
by warrant of 19th March, 1742. to Jacob Job, 
and for 969 acres in the same t P. 
vant of 9th January, 1743, to Thomas 
both in the county of Lancaster 
£912 3-7 
10 0 fees 


21213 7 {ine 
NB Ines quit-rent in fullto Int March, 1747. 


¢ honourable 


For 
LYNFORD TRRDNER Reccier Gen, | oh SSittabe cna @ penny more than 


tui amabelat the sum. apie tow fend tens! 


mine this account who stated it over as follows, theee pence these fart 
accompt of Cooper’ 
compts it is uy 


pa 


wotin Fisher in the right of Jacob Job, Dr. 
12. To 498 acres, 50 per. of 
19th March. land, in county, 


fail Job by Warrant dat- 
ed this da: - 
By cash paid that day ~ 

Canied forward £50 12 
‘To interest on 502 12s. 


£65 12 1 


Seniy pou eighteen slilings. 
which i twenty far toot pound three shillings 


15 @ 0 sideration money 
Cighioen days, er ie It was sarap, 


To 268 acres of Jand in 
estan afraid, grant 
dead Cooper by war- 

fant thindyy e110 

By eesh "paid that day ~ "7 10 


Oh Janzay, 1748, Ualace dye £340 
est on 34. Os. 9d 


“fom 90s Janwnry, 1243, 
toginh February, 1747, 


eats 
tronth fad deren dav days 8 7-8 
To four years and two 
rmontha guilt rent for anid 
lands, viz from Jun 
1743, to the Ist ‘Marck, 

7, amounting in the 
whole to 2, Gs. bd. er- 
ling, at cighty- five Per 
cent - 474 


‘20th Feb, 1747. 
Sum dae on Cooper's right £46 15 74 


In Feb. 1747, A oget Fisher obtained 8 
above-menti 


ee on Ce 





‘pore than the above 

that by the tmo ac 
he has paid ninety-oni 
and four pence three far 
legally be received fron 


‘The reaon of sch great diference in the ae 


compta are as follow, viz. 
Jat. “That intereat bas been charged on the coo 


for Job’s land for ten years an 
‘That quit-rent has also been charged i 


that time at 8 per cent. 
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‘Sd. ‘That the principal andinterest to the time here ia September, 1757, by a gentleman who 
of warrant and aacey eee added and — had the best opportunities of being: aequatnted 
that interest was charged for that: tothe time with the truth of the factsherelates Anyather 


the patent was granted. proof, indeed, of their guthenticity can scarrebe 
; a "Thal increet has boon chay onthecon- thought requisite, when 'tis known that since 
siderion money fr Coopers a, fr fe that time no one has ever offered to publish the 
ten months and eight days, before’ the land was least thing tn contradiction ; allhovgh before 
surveyed. srarce a wscek elapsed without the newepapers 
‘ah, That quit-rent bas aleo been charged for furnishing us with come ananymrus abuse of 
that ime at 85 per cent. " thet that colony 
Of TR ee ee aicd nad toca To the printer of the Citizen. or General Ad: 
charged for that total to the time the patent vas tertiser. 
granted, which is corspound interest Sie In your paper of the ninth instant, I ob- 


‘To theac remarks of the accountant we shall, sere the following paragraph, vty * The last 
only add, shat the price of exchange between ‘fetter from Philsdelphin bring. accounts of the 
Philadelphia and London is not fixed, hut rises | scalping the jahabwante ofthe Back provinces ly 
and falls according to the demand fur bills ; that» the Indians; at the same time the disputes: be- 
eighty-five per cent charged for the exchange in | tween the governor and the assembly are cartied 
this account ia the highest exchange that. per- | on to as great a heighth a ever, and the messages 
haps was ever given in Pennsylvania, | sent frou the assembly to the governor. and front 
hy some particuler scarcity of hills at 2 ithe governor to the axsemhly. are expressed in 
time; that the proprietor himself in his estimate | terms which give very little hopes of a reconcilis 
reckons the exchange but at 63. which is indeed ! tion. The bill toraise money ix clogged, #0 x to 
near the medium. and this charge is twenty per ! prevent the governor from giving bis consent to 
cent above it That the valuing the currency of ‘it: and the obstinacy of the quakers in the as- 
the country according to the cnaual rate of ex-' sembly is such. that they will in no shape alter it: 
change with London, 1 in itself a false valuation. ‘80 that white the enemy t in the heart of the 
the currency not being really depreciated in pro- | country, cavils Hrorent an thing being done for 
portion fo an oocasionsl Hoe of exchange ence ite wise Mr (Deany «the third governor with 
every necessary of life is to be purchased in the whom the essembly has had these dixputes with- 
country, and every arucle of expense defrayed by in afew years” 
that currency (English goods only excepted) at As this paragraph. like many othere heretofore 
us lowe raten after ax hefore such rise of ex plied im the papers ir not fed i troh, 
that therefore the proprito's obliging thoe who but calculated ty yrejuice the palic gains the 
purchase of him to pay their reuts according to _quakers and eeple of Penneyhenin you are de- 
Thevrate of exchange to unjust, the rele of'¢x- aed to-do thot nyared province some justice m 
change including withal the risk and freight on the following remarks. which would 
temitting money to England; and is besides 2 have been sent you sooner had the paper come 
dangerots pracire, ne the grec sue tol yearly sooner to my heads ° 
remitted to him, put it in the power of hi own — I That the scalping of the frontier inhebitants 
agents to play tricks with the exchange at plea- by the Indians is not peculer to Pennsylvania, 
sure, Raise it at the time of year when they are to but common to all the colonies in proportion as 
receive the sents, by buying a few bills at a hich their frontiers are more of leas extended ard ea- 
price, and afterwards lower it by refraining to buy posed to the enemy ‘That the colony of Vargi- 
ill they are sold more reasonably. nia.in which there are sery few, if any quakers, 
By this account of the receiver-general's. itap- and none in the assembly. has lost nore inhabi- 
pears we have onitted two other articles in the es- tanteand territory by the war than Pennsylvania 
timation of the proprictary estate. viz ‘That even the colony of New York with all ite 
Por the quit-rents of lands many years before own forces, a great body of New-England troops 
they are gratitedt? encamped on ite frontier. and the mvlar army 
For the interest of the parchare-money many under lord Loudon posted in diferent places has 
‘year before the purclases are made’ not been able to secure itsanhabitante from reatp 
On what pretence these articles of charge are ing by the Indians: who coming secretly in very 
founded, how far they may be extended, and smal! akuking in the woods, must some 
what they may amount to, is beyund our know- times have it in their omer to surpriae and de 
ledge; we are theretore obliged tu leave them stroy travellers, or single fumihes settled in wat 
Dank till we can obtain more particular informa- tered plantations. notwithstanding all the car 
tion. that can possibly be taken by any government fo 
their protection centinels posted round an army. 
‘while standing on their guard, with arms in thet 
Although 2¢ have not in this work taken parti- hands. ate often killed and ecalped by Indians 
cular notice of the numerous falsehoods and How much easier nrust it be for eurh’an enen 
calumnice which vere continually thrown out to destroy a ploughman at work in hie field ? 
against the assembly and people of Pennsyl- 2 Thatthe inhabitants ofthe frontiers of Pem 
vania, fo keep alice the prejudices raised by the extvania are not quakers. were m the beginnin 
arte of the proprictary and hie agente; yet as of the war supplied with arn aril ammunition b 
swe think it will not be deemed improper te gize | the assembly. and hate frequently defended then 
the readers some specimen of them.sre shail on | scives and repelied the enemy. being withbeld > 
that acrount, and us if affords additional light no principle from fighting; and the lore. the 
concerning the conduct and state of that pro- have suffered were ofing entirely to their situr 
since, subgoin a paper printed and publicked tion. and the loose scattered manner in whic 
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they hat 
the woods, remote from each other. ir confidence 
of lasting peace 
3. That the disputes between the tute and pre- 
sent governors and the assembly of Petansyivania, 
were occasioned and are continued chiefly by new 
instructions from the proprietors to thowe goveru- 
ors, forbidding them to paas any lawato ralec mo- 
ney for the defence of te country unless the pro 
prietary estate, or much the greatest put it, 
‘was exempted from the tex to be raised by virtue 
of wach laws, and other clauses mneered in them, 
by which the privileges long enjoyed by the peo- 
ple, and whieh they think they Have & rizbt to, 
not only es Pennaylsanians but as Englishmen, 
‘were to be extorted from them, under their pre- 
wont distrerses The quakers, who. t ‘the 
feat settlers, are now but a ariall part of the peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania, were concerned in theac dis- 
putes only az inhabitants uf the province, and not 
us quakera, and all the other inhabitants join m 
posing those instructions, and coniending for 
theie rights, the proprietary officers and depend- 
ants only excepted, with a few of such as they 
ae tee T though akers hare scruples 
|. That though some quakers have 
against bearing arms, they have, when most nu- 
the assembly, granted large sume for 
ute, (a8 they express it) which have 
to the defence of the province, for 
unted the sum 








‘on spirituous Liquors , be 
and in flour, &e. to 
jrndidock. and for cutting bis roads, and 
ten thousand pounds to general Shirley in provi- 
few England and New York ‘Seoas, 
then on is Svnters of New orks at the same 
iat the contingent expenses of government, 
bys ei provided for, were greatly and ne~ 
ceosarily enhanced — ‘That, ho 
all pretence for reftection on their sect, as obatruct- 
ing military measures in trme of war, a number 
them voluntarily quilted their seatain assenilily 
in 1766; others requested their friends not to 
choose them in the enxuing election, nor did any 
of that profession stand as candidates or request a 
vote for themselves at thatelection, many quakers 
refsing even to vote at all, and others voting for 
such men as would and did make a considerable 
majority in the house who were not quakers; and 
yet four of the quakers, who were neve 
‘chosen. refused to serve, and writs were issued for 
new elections, when four others not quakers were 
chosenin their places; sothat of 36 members, the 
number of which the house conemts, there are not 
at the most above 12 of that denomination, 
those such as are well Known to be for i 
the government in defence of the country, but are 
too few, if they were against such a measure, to 


prevent it. 

5. That the bill to raise money. said in the 
above article of newa, to be ‘eo clogyed as to pre- 
vent the governor from giving his assent,” was 
cea ta Wu nee form, a vas tke same free- 
dom from all cl as that rauting sixt; 
thousand pounds which had been passed by the 

in 1755, and received the royal aj 
Hom; that the real clogs or obetructionsto its pase- 
ing were not in tho bill, but in the above-mention- 
od proprietary instructions; that the governor 
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settled their plautations and families in | having long refused hin assent to the bill, did, 


in 
excuse of his conduct, on lord Loudon's arrival at 
yhaladetphiz. in Mazch last, lay hiv reasons before 
his lordsbip, who was to communicate 
them to one of the members of the house. and pa- 
tiently to bear what that member had ty say in 
answer, the governor himself being prevent; and 
that his lordship did finally declare hiroself fully 
satisfied with the answers made to those reason’ 
to the governor that he 
‘ought immediately to pass the bill, any instructions 
he might have to the contrary from the proprietors 
notwithstanding; which the governor according- 
Ty complied with, pewed the bill oa the 22d et 
and the money, being 100.0001. for, the 
service of the current year, fias heen ever since 
actually expending in the defence of the province 
So thatthe whole story of the bill's not pasing, 
the clogring of the bili by the asvembily, and ti 
olutinacy of the quakers preventing its _pesaags 
is absolately « malicious and notorious falsehood 
6 Theassertion ofthe news-writer, ~ that while 
the enemy iv in the heart of the country, casite 
vent any thing being done for its rehef 
from being true, that, Let. Tho enemy in not 
nor ever was in the heart of the country. having 
only molested the frontier settlements by their 
pation | 2ily. Mure i done fr the relief and de 
‘of the country, without any asuistance from 
the crown, than is done perhaps by any other co- 
lony in America ; there having been, soon after 
the war broke out, the following forts erected ut 
the province expense, in a line to cover the fron 
tier, viz. Henshaw's fort on Delaware, fort Ba- 
milion, fort Norns, fort Allen, fort Fraukhn, fort 
Lebanun, fort William Henry, fort Augusta, fort 
Halifax. {xt Granville. wrt Shirley, fort Little 
ton, and Shippensburg furt, beriles veveral smaller 
seockades ani places of defence, gurisonel by 
‘troope in the the province; under whow 
Yroction the itsmta, who nt first abandoned 
ir frontier scttlements, returned generally te 
their habitations, and many yet continae, thougt 
not without some , to cultivate their Jnnds . 
by those Pennsylvania troops, under col. Arm- 
atrong, the greatest Llow was given to the enemy 
last year on the Uluo, that they have received 
during the warm buming and destroying the In 
dian town of Kittanning, ani killing their great 
captain Jacobs, with many other Indians, and re- 
ing a number of caytives of thelr own anit 
the neighbouring provinces: besides the gurrt 
fone in'the fore, leven bundved woldiers are 
maintained on the frontier in pay, being anret 
and accoutred, by the province, ws» ranging com. 
panies. And at Philadelphia fifteen irun cai 
eighteen pounders, were last year purchooe. 






















and and added to the fifty they had before 


nted on their batteries, ot ready to he 
mounted, besides a train of artillery. being new 
brass field-picces, twelve and six pounders, with 
all their appurtenances in extreme good order, 
anda ine stored with ammunition. a quar- 
tity of bomb-shells, and above two thousand 
new smal! arms lately procured, exclosive of thox. 
in the hands of the people. ‘They hare likewise 
thia summer fitted out a twenty gun protince shi, 


the of war, to scour the coast of privateers, 


tect the trade of that and the neighbouring pro 
ince, which is more than any other colony to 
the southwardof New England hasdone Penn 
aytvania also by its situation covers the greatest 
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art of New Jersey, al] the government ofthe the place of their destination undiscovered upon 
Jawaze counties, end great part of Marylunl, which depended the whole of their succes By 
from the incursions of the Indians. without r-,, great good luck, they nevertheless unexpectedly 
ceiving any contribution from those colonies, or | arrived ot Kittanning, anid sueveeded a abo 
the mother-country towards the expense Encouraged by thin fortunate event of ther first 
‘The abore are fet, consistent withthe know" arm. the comminioner earpestly pressed that 
Jedge of the subscriber, who but [ately left Phila- this blow might be followed by another of the sume 
‘delphia, is now in London, is not nor never wwasa kind, so that the enemy might be kept in conti- 
quaker, nor writes this at the request of any qua- nual apprehensions ofdanger. But these encou- 
Ker; but purely to do justice to a province and, ragements to the commisauners. to persist in their 
people of Yate fequently abused in nameless pu-| plan of operations. were inducements. with the 
hers and pamphictx poblished inEngland | And i few governor, 28 they had been with his prede- 
hereby calls apon the writer of that article of | cessor. to evade m compliance 
news to produce the letters out of which he vaya, The darling project of a militia law wos of 
he has drawn thoee calummies and falechoods, or more consrquence ‘than the preservation of the 





to take the shame to himself lood and treasure of people with whom he bl 
‘WILLIAM FRANKLIN. no natural connexion’ And the reault is that 

Pennsyloania Coffer-House. notwnthstanding the commissioners hate over 
London, Sept. 16, 175%. and over strenuouely endeavoured to bate parties 


eeii: of rangers sent again into the enem) « country 
_Tovwhat iad in the foregone eter con-| they have never since been able to prvall wi 
cerning col, Armstrong's expedition to KItan} the governor to send them Cn the contrary 
Cent thee coun Sine wes Wek dit. | tough they could furnish ten parties for one iit 
ig fe ede hl ul he no le eer ih 
the governor in the disposition of the money | the forts. taught regular military discipline evhich 
granted for the war, obtained the employing @ | Mi eet gio are ee pee 
bart of the rovinem! forces on rangers They , duty In the mean time the Todinus Lave been 
sepeanedly _remonstrates Rovernors Saat: suffered tv come down between the forts. 2. 
the only effectual manner of carrying on a wat | And seuin the inbabutuate, wad Wurm ated ce 
path fovians wast ight them in their own Say- | thei vettlemente, with impunity Tata nalins, 
6 50 week eaters Soa ae ein aah had the governor vuch w one ss he washes cond 
country, to surprise them in their hunting andy no, event theve outrages, is at ious to every 
fishing, destroy their corn felts, burn thew habi-' Than! OF common maderstanding  Evcjuent tale 
tations, ami, hi thus continually haraaung them. Srthie have been anne in Virginia ool otter ge 
oblige them either to xue for peace, ot retire {47 \emninents where militias nse beet. tong m ue 
ther into the country. The experience of smany | ‘Phe consequence of which wae, thot after the co- 
Years Indian war in New Enrlaud was in four \eenors had, upon the news of any incur 
Of this measure The governor hinverlt could HOt the enemy. taken the inbebitante from their eve 
bat acknowlelge ite expediency: | ‘There wT? ral businesses ond occupations oftentimes fariie?> 
motives, howe cr. which, with bir, ontweia! an. the midst uf barveet) furnished provisions el 
other considerations . and induced him though pub- veher necessaries and marched then. ota great 
holy, sappenes yet [wages Sho sa Ping.t expense. to the place attacked, it was tinund that 
intoexecution. A militis law was the grandobiect she enemy were Hie and perhaps doing naschn 
Ene b Bicge fg evbich be stealer the aote "in another just of the frontier, at fifty or a hitun 
im tobe I the oilicers J dependants (7d mite distance, The people therefire sv 
ove peop, Laaangioe dependants, | with truth, that it would he far less eapenstve 
prbo. by means oftheir power, were to aWe and gail ineamtenient to them, to raise af pay ne 
influence the elections, and make a change in the | her of rangers to be continually employed in that 
Ie to pine onnoutinn nacht dues be. se seniice. And it » certain, that werr but a few 
x to give opposition miight easly be made and )Sngce pray emiloved, thew Seal We mre 
on tp Rarrinin the Fruntier, Should {preeBrethe cfietual in subviuiag such an enemy, thon all the 
Fae eee ee vith tare | Mita or regular forces on the continent of Ame 
aa Srey gant, be attended with tenes | ca. “The scaling of theee nzant scouting par. 
sions, the governor's inain pretext for a militia ae ot eat rena. a6 the Prove: epit-setune 
(which was the enabling him to deftnd the fron.) °° : 
tier) would of consequence havo no longer any 
appearance of weight. | The commissioners, not-| Aceaunt of sundry sums of money paul hy 
Parties should be aeht ear se tbe eater aes | the proviuce of Pennsylsania for Ti mae 
comunended. ‘The governor was at length oblig. jrsty’s seruice since the commencement of 
edto consent and give ordersto colonel Armstrong _Aostilities by the French in North 1 
for that purpose.” Under-hand measures veem ca, exclusive of the general contingent 
Poweret fo have eae to Sons thie project expenses of the government, thick } are 
fruit uch delays were given from tine to from AS iderably. 
time to the march of the forces, aficr the inten ioe tee incr teed tery comtidereny 
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tion ofthe undertaking waspablicly known (which  RXTUACTE> FROW THR ta oN 

by the bye was to havo been kept a secret) that | SEM Y 

the enemy might ensily have receved intel Peanyha Cur 
isiun- supplied 





of out designs; and moreover, such a considers- 1754, For prui 
Me mumber of men were added to the party as and the king's forces un- 
rendered it highly improbable they sbould reach, 1733, der the command of 


i” 


rds 
a ‘Obio ; and fores- 


ee 


Vi and Phila- 

, for the use of 
the army, at the re- 
aquest of the wad ge 


Pope visions 
“ie New 
and New York 


‘under genera Tobr- 


For eee the 


Fon etcts to the Six 
nations and other In- 
dians in alliance with 
the crown of Great 





to Dandock, 's sen 
‘arms and ammunition. 

delivered to such of 
the frontier inhabit- 
ants 98 were not able 


and support of sundry 
of ‘inhabitants 
who were driven from 
their plantations by 
the mony: and for 
expresses and other 
purposes for hie ina- 
's service 
erie “nse were 
Paid out of the tre 
an by onary be 
by money bor- 
rowed on the credit 
fire baste ‘aseemn- 
before m- 
or could be. prevailed 
gn to pass soy till 
r 


Cartied over £26387 2 11 


= £3195 4 8 
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_ Penneriva Cur. 

Brought over 
with the King’s Indi. 
an allies; support of 
French nentrals sent 


ing with necomariee 
2 a r 
forces; “and Uther 
purposes for hie ma- 
jeaty’e service, as re- 
‘commended by his 


10,000 0 0| 1757 


hime 


Fordittoby ditto, [Note 
sig 10 1 2700 


men were rait- 
ed and employed this 
year in hus majety> 
service, by 

vince of ery ha 
nia, in poreuance 
Ms secretary Pitt's 








2.023 


granted hi majesty 

to the provincial 
surer and trustees of 
the loan office. with 
their and the provi 
cial commissioners’ 
allowances fur their 
trouble, may at least 
beestimated at 

For sundry Indian ex- 
penses, omitted in 
theabove = 


Q 


3,663: 13 


From which deduct one 
third to reduce the 
eum to sterli sat 
an English 
em for lz ca 

syivanin 





Penneyiva Cur 





90,000 0 0 
100.000 0 0 


100.90 0 0 


6.12519 0 


5K 0 0 


3813 0 
£227,954 10 11 


100,258 wu 


Sterling, £ 218.567 14 0 


As the reader 


may ly be curious to know, 
‘whether any etmiler disputes aroee vetween he 


proprietaries and the several assemblies of the 
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territory, or three separate counties, it may be | to inquire into their own powers, upon a design 
proper to inform him, that the forbearonces of to set new tarasures on foot, and have sent home 
these gentlemen. in that district, were altoge- an address by one of their metubers, Thomas 
ther a2 remarkable as their aseumplions in the Coutts’ brother, who is to negotiate the matter 
provinre; and to refer him to the following ez-| with the lords of trade and the mimstry, to obtain 
tract of a genuine letter of Mr. secretary Lo-| powers to some person or other, who the queen 
Gan’s to one Henry Goldney, an intimate | may think fit (though Coutts designs it for him- 

Griend of the frat proprietary William Penn’ ecif) to discharge all the necessury duties of : 
‘for a solution of alt doubts concerning the dif- vernment over them ‘This I douit wall give the 
ferenre, ropristary great trouble, for when the council of 
is fully apprized. as by this rweans they will 
Henry Goldney. be, that Hine comes te entirely dixjoines bea 

. itis ey May more strict] 
« Parcapenrata, 24 month the 12th 17, ae ee tne rea nent ot government 
= Byrtewen Farexp,--I was favoured last fall ani legislation wal the people there and i ix 
with thine and other friends answer to mine of 3d much to be feared that they may advise thequeet. 
month last ; the contents of which were extreme-! to dispose of the government of those some 
ly satufe and on my part 1 shall not be] other way, which would be exceedingly destruc- 
wanting to discharge my duty to the utmost of] tive to the interest of the province in general. *~ 
ty power; but in my opinion, since the proprie-} © Upon the whole what L have to p iy 
tor has several times mentioned that he had pro- this, whether it would not be roost advisable for 
posals made to him for the purchase uf a large | the proprietor to cousidir in time what measures 
tract of land on Suaquehaunah, for which he had! are most fit for hin to take for his own and the 
an offer of SIM eterhng, it would be most advis- | country’s interest, before the Wow falls #0 heass 
able for lum to accept of any such terms, that so} that it may prove difficult, if at all practicable, fur 
he may speedily huve the x ment of his | him to ward it off, whether, therefore, it may not 
country t» hitavelf, hy y paging the debt there! be most prudent to part with the gurermment of 
which’ he bas contracted upon it: to which 1) both prosince and lower counties together, upon 
moh ther and his other good friends would ear-| the beet tenn» thut can be obtained, before it 
nestly press hiun, for in himself I know he is in ‘t00 late for him to’ procure any. If be shoukl 
such eases somewhat too doubtfal and backward ‘the government of the province, nay cven of 
~ Tnow design, through the greatest confidence the whole, during his life, he will never nan 
in thy friendship both to him and me, to be by it; and. ofter hus decease, it will be lost, 
freo ivith thee m an affair that neasy concerns or at least he put oat of the hands of friends, ard 
tum and thiy country in general, in which I shall | without any previous terms at all, when 
Tequ st thee to exerrise thy best thoughts, and, may be capable himself to inte a sui- 
acearding to the result of these heartily to employ to his own particular interest, and 

y | 





4 
se 


ny 


the nrcessary endeavours: the case is ly to the advantage of the ion. but 
fillown i Chenery donee nt pee remomber @ut 
© This government has consisted of two parts: heutenant governor, who will he a sufferer 
the province of Pennsylvania, and the three lower | tT fear at best) by undertaking the charge, and 
counttes on Delaware To the first the proprie= fan ‘thing fall of course in the way I wish he 
torhas a most clear and undoubted right, both for woul not quite forget an old trusty servant of his, 
soil aml government, hy the king's letters patent | who has been i ig for him theee ten years 
or royal charter : for the Latter he has much less’ (but that is not the business.) ‘This I thought 
to show; for the soil he has deeds of feofment necessary to advise thee of, considering thee a 
from the duke of York, but for the go ernment! one of his best and heartiest friends, and desire 
not so ux") os is necessary. After his first ar-| thee to commumate the matter to such others as 
rival, however, in these parts, he prevailed with | may be most serviceable, but by no meuns expose 
the people bath of the province and those counties | this letter, for I would have that kept very private 
to join in vue government under him. according wrote to the same purpose to the proprieta- 
to the powers of the king’s charter, which never- ., himself'very fally. but finding, by long expeni- 
theless extended to the provinee only, and sothey ence, how little it avatls to write to hmeelf alone 
continard, not without many fractions. til] after of matters relating to his own interest, I now 
the time of his last departure, when some disaf- choowe this method. and give this early notice be- 
sons took advantage of a clause, which fore the addresses from hence shall come to hand 
onl inserted inacharterhe gayethe which, with the addresses already gone from thr 
antl broke off entirely from those lower Jower counties, will certamly do our business whe 
counties ; since which time we have had two as- ther the propritor ‘ill to it or not, and 
semblice, that of the province acting by asafeand therefore best take time while it offers I shal! 
indisputed power, but that of the other counties commit this to thy pradenee and discretion and 
‘without sufficient (I'doubt )to justifythem Last conclude, thy rea! loving friend, 
fall the assembly of those counties took occasion “JAMES LOGAN” 
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HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL, 


BEFORE THE REVOLUTION. 


ALBANY PAPERS. 
Containing, 1. Reasons and Motis 
Puax oF Uxins ror rue CoLoste: 
ed: Il. Reasons againet partial Unions ; YL 
And the Plan of Union drawn by Benjamin 
Franklin, and unanimoualy agreed to by the 
Commissioners from New Hampshire, Marsa- 
chusett’s Bay, Rhode Island, New Jersey, Ma- 
ryland, and Pennsylrania.” met in Congress 
at Albany, tn July 1751. to consider of the best 
Means of defending the King’s Dominions in 
‘America, éc., War being then apprehended ; 
with the Reasons or Motires for each Article of 
the Plan. 


jamin Franklin, was one of the four 
commissioners from Pennsylvania + 


L. Reasons and Motives on which the Plan 
of Union was formed. 


‘fs commissioners from a number of the 
northern colonies being met at Albany, and 
considering the difficulties that have always 
attended the moet necessary general measures 
for the common defence, ot for the a1 
of the enemy, when they were to be carried 
through the several particular assemblies of 
all the colonies; some assemblies being be- 
fore at variance with their governorsor coun- 
cils, and the several branches of the govern- 
ment not on terms of doing business with each 
other; others taking the opportunity, when 
their concurrence is wanted, to push for fa- 


* Thus plan waa intenved for all the colonies. Some 
of the commisioners not attending. their consent to it 
not universally expressed. Governor Pownall 

8, “He had an opportunity of conversing with, and 
Knowing the sentiments of the commissioners appoint- 
ed by thesr respective provinces, to attend this congress, 
to which they were c ‘the crown ; of Jearning, 

judgment, the actual state of 
id interest; and of hearing 
amonget them, the grounds and reasons of that Ameri- 
can union, which they then hal under deliberation, 
and tranamitted the plan of to England; and he adds, 
in another place, “ that the sentimenta of our colonies 
‘were collected in an authentic manner on this subject 
in the plan proy ‘Franklin, and unanimoutl 
toi wvernor Pownali’s Ad- 
janice. Voli. p. 13 


























miniotras 
Edit. 4. 1774, and vol, ii. 86. 

Mr. {einea governor] Hutchinson was one of the 
commissioners for Massachusetts’ Bay.” ‘Thomas 
Pownall, Zaq. brother to John Pownall, Esq. one of the 
secretaries to the board oftrade, and afterwards govern 
or of tts, was upon the spot.” History of 
she British Empire in North Ameries, p25. 


‘vourite laws, powers, or pots, tlat th 

think could not at other times be obtained. 
‘and 60 creating disputes and quarrels; one 
assembly waiting tosee what another will do, 
being afraid of joing more than its share, or 
desirous of doing less, or refusing to do any 
thing, ‘because its country is not at present a0 
much exposed as others, or because another 
will reap more immediate advantage : from 
one or other of which causes, the assembliex 
of six (out of seven) colonies applied to, had 
granted no assistance to Virginia, when lately 
invaded by the French, though purposely con- 
vened, and the importance of the occasion exr- 
nestly urged upon them ; considering more- 
over, that one principal encouragement to the 
French, in invading and insulting the British 
American dominions, was their knowledge of 
‘our disunited state, and of our weakness ariz- 
ing from such want of’ union; and that from 
hence different colonies were, at different 
times, extremely harassed, and put to great 
expense both of blood and treasure, who 


nnoyence would have remained in peace, if the enemy 


had had cause to feer the drawing, on them- 
selves the resentment and power of the whole ; 
the said commissioners, considering also the 
Present encroachments of the French, and the 
mischievous consequences that mey be ex- 
from them, if not opposed ‘with our 
ree, came to an unanimous resolution,— 
That an union of the colonics is absolutely 
necessary for their preservation. 

‘The manner of forming and establishing 
this union wasthe next point, When it war 
considered, that the colonies were seldom all 
in equal danger at the same time, or equally 
near the danger, or equally sensible of it; 
that some of them had particular interests to 
manage, with which en union might inter- 
fere; and that they were extremely jealous 
of each other; it was thought impracticable 
to obtain a joint agreement of all the colonies 
toan union, in which the expense and burden 
of defending any of them should be divided 
among them all; and if ever acts of assembly 
‘in all the colonies cou be Seine for that 
‘purpose, yet as any colony, on the Seast dix 
satisfaction, might repeal its own act and 
thereby withdraw steelf fon the union, it 
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would not be a stable one, or such as could be 4. The Indian trade would be better repu- 
depended on: for ifenly one colony should, on lated by the union of the whole than by the 
any disgust withdraw itself others might think ' partial unions. And as Canuda is chiefly sup- 


it unjust and unequal that they, by continuing 


in the union, should be at the expense of de-| the 
| the Indians were supphed on moderate terms, 


fending a colony, which refused to bear its 
portionable part, and would therefore one 
another, withdraw, till the whole crumbled 


into itsoriginal parts. ‘Therefore the commis- | greath 


sioners came to another previous resolution, 





ported by thar trade, if it could be drawn into 
of the Englnh (os it smght be 


and by honest tradere appointed by end acting 
for the public) that afene woul! contribute 
to the weakening of our enemies, 

‘he establishiaz of new colonies west- 


viz. That tt was neressary the union should ; ward on the Onio and the lakes (a matter of 


be catablished by act of parliament. 

They then proceeded to sketch out 2 plan 
of union, which they did in « plain and con- 
cise manner, just suificient toshow their sen- 
lumeats of the kind of union that would best 
suit the circumstances of the colonies, be 
most agreeable to the poopie, and most ef- 
fectually promote his muajesty’s service, and 
the general interest of the British empire, 
This wus respectfully sent to the azsemblies 
of the several colomes for their consideration, 
and to receive such alterations and i 
inents as they should think fit and necrasary ; 
after which it was proposed to be transmitted 
to England to be perfected, and the establiah- 
ment of it there humbly solicited, 

This was as inuch as the commissioners 
could do.~ 


Il. Reasons against partial Unions. 


it was proposed by aome of the commis- 
sinners, to form the colonies into two or three 


distinet, unions; but for these reasons that of 


proposal was dropped even by those that made 
iti viz. 

1, In all cases where the strength of the 
whole was necessary to be used aainst the 
enemy, there would be the same difficulty in 
degree, to bring the several unions to unite 
together, as now the several colonies; and 
consequently the same delays on our part and 
advantage to the enemy. 

2, Eech union would separately be weaker 
than when joined by the whole, obliged to 
exert more force, be oppressed by the ex- 
pense, and the enemy leas di from at- 
tacking it, 

3. Where particular colonies have selfish 
views, a3 New York with regard to Indian 
tende and lands; or are less exposed, being 
covered by others, as New Jersey, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut. Maryland; or have parti- 
cular whims and prejudices against warlike 
mensures in genetal, as Pennsylvania, where 
the quikers predominate; such colonies 
would have more weight ina partial union, 
and be better able to oppose and obstruct the 
measures necessary for the general good, then 
where they are swallowed up in ike general 
union. 

“Dr 





javenant was 40 well convinced of the expedi- 
qney ofan unian ofthe cotomies, hat be tecites, at full 
Jeni a pan cootrved, se be sym, witb goad dg 
Dent for the purpore. Davenans, Vol. 1p 40, 41 6¢ 
mr C, Whitworth's edition. 
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considerable iinportance to the increase of 
British trade and power, to the breaking that 
of the French, and to the protection and secu- 
nity of our present colonies,) would best be 
carried on by a juint union. 
6. It was also thought, that by the frequent 
r her of commissioners or repre- 
sentatives from all the colonies, the circum 
stances of the whole would be better known, 
and the good of the whole brtter provided for : 
and that the colonies would by this cannexion 
learn to consider themselves, not as 80 niany 
independent states, bnt as meinbers of the 
same body ; and thence be more ready to af- 
ford assistance and support to each other, and 
to make diversions in favour even of the most 
distant, and to join cordially in avy expedition 
for the benefit of alt against the common 


"These were the principal reasons and mo- 
tives for forming the plan of union as tt stands, 
‘To which may be added thts, that as the umou 


‘the —— 
‘The remainder of this article was lost. « 


I, Plan ofa Trion of the several 
Colonies of Massachusett's Bay, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, le nd, 
New York, New Jers Pennsylvanta, 
2 ind, Virginia, North Carolina, and 

Bovik Caroling, for their mutual Defence 
and Security, and for extending the Bri- 
tish Settlements un North America, with 
the Reasons and Motives for euch Article 
of the Plan—{ar far as could he remem- 
bered,, 












Tt is proposed—That humble application be 
made for anect of parliament of Great Britain, 
by virtue of which one general guvernment 
may be formed in America, including all the 

‘id colonies, within and under which govern- 
‘ment each colony may retain its present con- 
stitution, except in the particulars wherein a 
change mev be directed by the said oct, as 
hereafter follows. 


PRESIDENT-GENERAL, AND GRAND COUNCIL. 


That the said general government bé wd- 
ministered by a presideatigeneral, to be ap 
pointed and supported by the crown; and 


‘©The reader may porceise, by the difference of the 
Rake and Roman type, which is the text of the plan, 
and which the rassom, and matrrss mentioned sm the 
title ‘They are Unus preated for perepecuity and forcon 
‘venience 
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@ grand council, to be chosen by the repre 
sentatives of the people of the several colonter 
‘met in their ‘tive assemblies. 

Te was thought that it would be best the 
sident-general ehould be suj as well as. 
appointed by the crown; that o all disputes 
‘between him and the grand council concern- 
ing his salary might be prevented; as euch 
disputes have been ently of mischievous 
consequence in particular colonies, is 
in time of public danger. The quit-rents 
crowmande in Americe might ina ehort time 
be sufficient for this purpose.—The choice of 
members for the grand council is placed mn the 
house of representatives of each government, 
in order to give the people a share in this new 
general government, as the crown has its 
share by the appointment of the president-ge- 
ne 


‘But it being proposed by the gentlemen of present 


the council lew York, and some other 
counsellors among the commissioners, to alter 
the plan in this particular, and to give the 
governora and council of the several provinces 
a sire m the choice ofthe grand coun or 
at least a power of approvin; confirming, 
or of dimllowing the choice made by the 
house of representatives, it was said: 

“That the government or constitution pro- 
posed to be Srmed the plan, consiats of 
two branches; a president-general appointed 
by the aye ona a comes chosen by the 

OF the people's representatives, 
Winch 1g the same thing. 
« “That by a subsequent article, the council 
chosen by the people can effect nothing with- 
out the consent of the president-general ap- 
pointed bs the crown: the crown possesses 
‘therefore full one haif of the power of this 
constitution. 

“That in the British constitation, the crown 
is supposed to possess but one third, the lords 
having their share. 

“That this constitution seemed rather more 
favourable for the crown. 

“That it ia essential to English liberty, 
that the subject should not be taxed but by his 
‘own consent, or the consent of his elected re- 
presentatives. 

“That taxes to be laid and levied by this 
Proposed constitution will be and 


agreed to by the representatives of the peo- 
ple, if the plan in this particular be preserved : 
* But if the propoged alteration take 


place, it seemed as if matters may be ao ma- 
aged, es that the crown shall finally heve the 
appointment not only of the president-general, 
bat of a toajority the grand council; for 
seven out of eleven governors and councils are 
appointed by the crown: 

Ando the people in all the colonies would 
in effect be taxed by their governors. 

« It was therefore apprehended, that such 
alterations of the plan would give great dis 
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satisfaction, ana Ut the colonies could not be 
such a power in ft 
an infringement of what thoy take to be 
Baghih liberty. 

Besides, the giving a share in the choice 
of the grand council would not be equal witl 
Tespect to all the colonies as their constitu- 
tuons differ. In eome, both governor and 
council are appointed by the crown. In 
others, they are both sppointed by the pro- 
prietors, In some, the le have ashare in 
the choice of the council; in others, both 
vernment and council are wholly thoren “by 
the people. But the house of representatives 
is every where chosen by the people: and 
therefore, placing the right of choosing the 
grand council in the representatives is equal 
‘with respect to all. 

“That the grand council is intended to re- 
‘all the several houses of repreeenta- 
tives of the colonies, as a house of represent- 
atives doth the several towns or counties of a 
colany. Could all the people of a colony he 

and unite in public measures, & 
house of representatives would be needles. 
‘and could all the assemblies convenient] y con- 
sult and unite in general measures, the grand 
council would be unnecessary. 

“That a house of commons or the house of 
representatives, and the grand council, are 
thue alike in their nature and intention, And 
as it would seem improper that the king or 
house of lords should have a power of disal- 
lowing or appointing members of the house of 
commons;—#0 likewise, that « governor and 
council appointed by the crown should havea 
power of disallowing or appointing members 
of the grand council (who, in this constitu- 
a to be the representatives of the peo- 

) 

“Sf the governors and councils therefore 
were to have a ahare in the choice of any that 
are to conduct this general government, xt 
should seem more proper that they choose the- 
president-general. But this being an office of 
greot trust and importance to the nation, it 
‘was thought better to be filled by the imme- 





diate appointment of the crown. 
“The power proposed to be given by the 
plan to the council is only a conceutra- 


tion of the powers of the several amembles in 
certain points for the general welfare; us the 
power of the president-general, ia of the pow 
ers of the several governors in the same 


points, 

“And as the choice therefore of the grond 
council, by the representatives of the people, 
neither gives the people any new powers, nor 
diminishes the power of the crown, it wan 
hought and hoped the erown wosld ‘not de 

en 
"Upon the whole, the commissioners were 
of opinion, that the choice was most properly 
Placed in'the representatives of the people. 


HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERE. 
That within —- months the passing 
such act, the house ore atin thet 


sr ea 


‘New eee r 
Rhode Island, 
New York, 
few Jersey, 
Pennayloania, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, ° 
North Carolina, 
South Corotina, 





6| mmamacancos 


Jt was thought, that if the least colony was 
allowed two, and the others in proporti 
number would be very great, and the expense 
heavy ; and that less than two would not be con- 
venient, as a single person, nee any ac- 
cident prevented appearing at the meeting, 

to appear for would not 


the colony he ought 
be represented. ‘as the choice was not 
& 


anmediately lar, would be general) 
men, of good cenities trbcnese aod men 
reputation for integrity; and that forty-eight 
such men might bea number sufficient, 
though it was thought reasonable, that each 
colony should have a share in the represent- 
ative body in some degree, ‘secording to the 
Proportion it contribu te the eral trea- 
sury: yet the proportion of wealth or power 
of the colonies is not to be j by the 
portion here fixed; because it was at 
agreed, that the greatest colony should not 
have more than seven members, nor the least 
legs than two: and the setting these propor- 
tuons between these two extremes was not 
micely attended to, as it would find itself. after 
the first election from the sums brought into 
the treasury, as by a subsequent article, 





PLACE OF FIRST MEETING. 
—who shall meet for the first time at the 
city of Philadelphia in Pennsyloania, being 
called by the Laterooy Seibel as s00n a8 
convent may his appointment. 
Philadelphia. was named as being the nearer 
the centre of the colonies, where the commis- 
sionera would be well and cheaply accommo- 
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ton to Philadelphia and New York; and from 
Rhode Island to New York through the’sound, 
in two or three daya; and from New York to 

i ia, by water and land, in two days, 
by stage boats and wheel carriages that net 
out every other day. The journcy from 
‘Charleston to Philadelphia may likewive be 
facilitated by boats running up Chesapeake bay 
lites buadred miles. But the © ole joa 
ney be performed an horseback, the most dis- 
tant members (viz. the two from New Ham 
shire and from South Carolina) may probably 
render themselves at Philadelphia in fifteen 
or twenty days; the majority may be there mn 
much legs time. 


NEW ELECTION, 


That there shall be a new election of the 
members of the grand council exery three 
years; and on the death or renignation of 
‘any member, his place should be supplied by 
@ new choice at the next sitting of the as- 


the sembly of the colony he represenied. 


Some colonies have annual assemblies, some 
continue during 2 governor’s pleasure ; three 
years was thought a rearonable medium, 28 
affording @ new member time to improve him- 
self in bosinoss, and to act after fecha 
provement; and yet giving opportunities, fre- 
quently enough, b dl angebee it he has ms- 


PROPORTION OF MEMBER APTER THE FIRST 
THREE YEARS. . 


That after the first three years, when the 
proportion of money arising nt of each colo- 
ny to the general freasury can be known, the 
number)of members to be chosen for each co- 

[tony shall from time to time, in all cnening 
elections, be regulated by that proportion (yet 
80 a3 that the number to be chosen by any 
‘one province be not more than seten, nor 
less than two.) 

By a subsequent article it is proy |. that 
the general council shall lay and levy such 
genera] daties, as to them my ‘appear most 
equa! and least burdensome. &c. Suppose, 
for instance, they Jay a small duty or excise 
on some commodity imported into or made in 
the colonies, and pretty generally and equally 
used in all of them ; as rum perhaps, or wine : 
the yearly produce of this duty or excise, if 
fairly collerted, would be in some colonies 
greater. in otbere less, as the colonies are 

or smaller. When the collector‘eac- 


D greater 
dated. The high-roads, through the whole counts are brought in, the proportions will 
extent, are for the most part very good, in appear; and from them its proposed to regu- 
which forty or fifty miles a day may very late the proportion of representatives to be 
well be and frequently are travel Great chosen at the next general election, within the 
pert of the way may likewise be gone by limita however of seven and two. These 
water. In summer time, the are numbers may therefore very in course of 
frequently performed in a week les- years, as the colonies may in the growth and 
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inereage of people. And thus the quota of tax 
from each colony would naturally vary with 
its circumstances: thercby preventing all 
disputes and dissatisfaction about the just 
portions due from each; which might a 
Wise produce pernicions consequences, and 
destroy the harmony and good agreement that 
ought to enbsist between the several parts of 
the union, 
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dent-general, ifnot Prowded aguinst: and the 
inconvenience and hardship wonld be greater 
in the general government than in particalar 
colonies, in proportion to the distance the 
members must be from home, dunng siting, 
and the Jong journies some of them must ne- 
ceesarily take. 


MEMBERS’ ALLOWANLE 
That the members of the grand councit 


i 
MEETINGS OF THE GRAND COTRCU, AND CALE. | shall be allowed for their aeroice ten shil- 


That the grand ounce shall meet once én 
eve! +, and oftener if occasion require, at 
sweh me ‘and place as they shall adjourn 10 


at the last preceding meeting, or as they shall | 


be called to meet af by the president-general 
on any emergency; he having first obtamn- 
ed in writing the consent of seven of the 
members to such call, and scnt due and time~ 
1y Mesos thoughts eatabiching and 

It was thought, in establishing and govern- 
ing new colonies’ of settlements regulati 
Indian trade, Indian treaties, &c. there 
be every year sufficient business arise to re- 
quire at Leoretony eatin 7, and Chapa 
ing many things might be sug: 
beet ‘all the colonies, This annual meet- 
ing may either be at a time or place it 
tothe Seed by the president-general and 
council at their first meeting ; or left at 
ty, to be at such time and place as they sball 

to, or be called to meet at by the pre- 

sident-general. 

In time of war it seems convenient, that 


Tings sterling per diem, during their seaum 
and journey to and from the place of meet. 
ing ; twenty miles to be reckoned @ day's 





‘Journey. 
Tt was thought proper to allow some wuges, 


lest the expense might dcter some suitable 
persons from the service ;- Dot to allow 
too great wages, lest unsuitable persons 
should be tempted to cabal fur the employment, 
for the sake of gain. Twenty miles was set 
down as a day's journey, to allow for acci- 
dental bi on the road, and the great- 
er expenses of travelling than residing at the 
place of meeting. 
ASSENT OF PRESIDENT-GENERAL AND HIR DUTY. 

That the assent of the fresideategneeat 
be reqnsisite to all acts of the grand council ; 
and tha! it be his office and duty to cause 
them to br carried info execution, 

‘The assent of the prosifent-gencral to all 
acts of the grand cuuncil was inade neces- 
sary, in order to give the crown ite due alare 


the meeting should be in that colony which | of inflaence in this govorninent. and counect 


is nearest the seat of action. 

The power of calling them on an: 
gency seemed necessary to be vested 
presivent-general ; but that such power might 
not be wantonly used to harass the members, 
and oblige them to make frequent long 


at least to such cal 
nient guard. 
CONTINUANCE, 
That the grand council have power 
choose thet speaker ; 


ue supposed & conve- 


‘al 
and shall neither be | peace or declare war with Indian nations, 


it with that of Great Britam. The president- 


emer-| general, besides one half of the Iegiclutive 
in the | Fower, hath in his hands the whole executive 


‘power. 


a ty » POWER OF PRESIDENT-GCNERAL AND GRAND 
journies to little urpoee, the consent of seven | 
w 


COUNCHL: TREATIES OF PEACE AND WAR. 

That the president-gcneral, with the ad- 
vice of the grand covncil. hold ur direct all 
Indian treaiies, in which the general interest 
of the colonies may be concerned ; and make 





dissolned, prorogued, nor continued ating The power of making peace or war with 


fonger 


than riz weeks at one time, without Indian nations is at present 


t supposed to be in 


their own consent or the special command of every colony, and is expressly granted to 
some 


aye 

‘he epeaker should be presented for appro- 
bation ; it being cdnvenient, to prevent mis- 
understandings and disgusts, that the mouth 
of the council ehould be a person agreeable, 
if porsitle, both tothe counci] and president- 

eral. 

Governors bave sometimes wantonly exer- 
cised the power of proroguing or continuing 
the sessions of assemblies, 
the members and compel a compfisnce ; and 
sometimes dissolve them on disgusts. 


‘This it was feared might be done by the presi- 


merely to heresy greens! 
ht 


by charter, 0 that no new power is here- 

intended to be granted to the colontes. 

a, in consequence of this power, one co- 
Iony might make peace with a nation that 
another was justly engaged in war with; or 
make war on slight occasions without the 
concurrence or approbation of neighixkaring 
colonies, greatly endangered by it; or make 
particular treaties of neutrality in caze of a 
war, to these on private advantage 
in trade, by eupplying the common enemy; 
of all Sa here ‘fave becn instances—it 
was thought better, to have al] treaties of a 
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1 nature uoder a ral direction , ; Very hittle of the land 1 thos gran*. 1 yet 
t 90 the good of the whole may be consult- | purchased of the Indyans 
ed and provided for Hts much chexper to porehace of ther, than 
to take and maintain the posses-zon by force 
for they are nerally very reasonabic .9 tier 
‘That they make such laws os they judge , * and the expense of guari- 
necessary Jor requlaisng all Indsar trade‘ ing a large frontier against their NCUFSION= Ip 
Many quarrels and wars have arisen be- | vastly great, because all must be guarded. 
tween the colomies anJ Indian nations, and always guardud, as wc hrow no" wl ere 
the bed conduct of traders who cheat the In- | or when to cxpect thym 1 
dinns after makmg thom drank, & to the 
great expenee of the colomien, both m blood NEW SFTILEWENTS 
and treasure Particular cokumies are 20 1n- == That they make new «ctilements on such 
terested ‘n the trade, as not to be willing to; purchases, by granting lands in the king 
sdinit such a regulation as might be best for ame, eceersing a quabrent to the crown for 
Jewhol, and therefore it was thought best the wac of the general trrawry 
4 cera general direction Tt 1s euppoeed better that there should be 
one purchaser than inany . and that the crown 
TNBLAN PURCHASES. be that parchases, or the anion m the 
Phat they make all ve, from In- name of the crown By this means the bar- 
dary for ‘Ie cown, of lands not aow with-' gains may be more emily made, the pr ce not 
she bounds of particular colonies, or the’ en! by numerous bidders, future ds- 
stall aot be usthin their bounds when some potes about private Indi purchases, and mo 
of them are seduced to more convenrent di nopolics of vast tracts 10 cular pr rsons 
MERsONe (whicn are prejudicral to the vettlement and 
Purchase from the Indians, made by pri- peopling of the country , prevented , aid the 
cate persons, have been attended with inany Jand bemg agam granted rm amall tract to tne 
itconventences They have frequently in- settlers, he quttents reserved many a bme 
ert ved, ana occastoned u icertanty of titles, become a fund tr support of goverument, for 
m rv dspites and expensive law-suite, and defence of the country, eave of taxes, &c 
hadered the settlement of the land 20 dis-' Strong fort»on the lakes, the Ohio, dc may, 
pated Then the Indians have been cheated , at the sa ne tume they cecure our prest nt fron- 
b, «ach private purchases, and discontent and ters, serve to defend new colonies settleu '.n- 
vas have been the consequence These der their protection. und such columes v ald 
"rath ey here Aine bt wee fom he 
5 r secure the friendship of t fe 
¢ tend their bounds to the South Sea, which disne a 
ary ve perhaps three or four thousand miles particular colony ha» scarce ~trength 


INDIAN TRADE 





ia iengt, to one or two hundred miles in to eatend itsclf by new sett 
oreauth It ts supposed thoy must an tsme be at eo great a distance fn the aid war the 
di te dimensions more convenient for the } ort of the wnion might suddenly tsa- 


common purposes of government * 
+ Dr Franklin (save Mr Ratm the Snede and 
Fairy Vieseares ux ine aecours of the Prncesdings * \cral othyr genticmocn frequent told me hat a 
a Girne tor raining ay At embly ove The vast powertul Indhan b> po Rbort island bad sold 
A uiargement eC the province ut Quehec by adding to it 1 to the Laghsh for 1 pair of apectach.s at te large 
o'Vwiteretory Unt contains according to lord Thsll| enough for « prec s domain and make 1 prc thar go 
Pr u,h eaumation of hte honired anu elercn Veram ata. prewat Gee Kalms Travels into North 
Thing % tbat is mort fand than Spain Italy Ameria Vol p Wo 87 At the timc when the 
France and Germany put together and most of t goed Swedes tim arrived they bought Iiad a. very emu 
und} 1 1 measure that would require an ample dy pr eure or 4 pot ful of 
cassion —'The motives amugaed by the act reuniting 
Fat governtor nl Of Quebec are here quoted— by the 
Feangraw nis made by uit royal proclamation & very 
ange datent of fontieing} country withm which there 
‘ecttlement | 


















the subjects of | and 






naan 
tie 5d traty was left without 
ing tarde or the administration of crv government ity swagewing the expediency of cleaning auay the 
Trereia te afew Indsan traders were a pretext for Woods nd buses trom a tract of land a x cw breedtd 
ig the bak of the rotomes Tistor 


: 
| 
: 





Is appropriation of 4 tract ofrcuntry winch accord 
vg to Be estimate was more than thirteen, the Inrge expense of the undertakiny 
ragland and Wales umned neerls Mtcrling apd ore bandied and 





anes U9 
cone buodred and iwenty exght times larger than Ja 
Tara almost ane cighth part of Rarope and consider every hundred mule) it a~fucotien that the Indiws 
‘more tha one thirty eighth pert of the whole ba luke othe: people knew tn di Fin ne betweun say aad 
{oie ourth | Now alfibe snbabitents of the provipee sght and that a mule of advance and another ot retreat 
‘nebo, says the act smounted Af the conquest were nothing to the celenty of such an enemy — Thre 
Io above sixty five thousand (only ] profesmrg there plan wasthe workof Tucker dean of Glonoeater # con 

co of the church of Rome Md enjoying an exe spreuous writer on American sfftra bere and dary 
bed foren of constitution aud yale of Ines Tevaloues, 
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ich a new colony or two in those parta,orex-' Particulur coloniesase at present backward 
tend an old colony to particular passes, greatly , to build forteat their own expense, which they 
tothe security ofour present frontiers increase ;eay will be equally usefol to theit neighbou!~ 
of trade and people, breaking off the French | ing colonies; who refitse to join, on a 
communicstion between Canada and Lonisi- | sumption that euch forts will be built and kept 
ane, and speedy eettlement of the intermediate ‘up, though they contribute nothing, 'Thig un- 
lands, j Fact weakens the whole; bat the forta 
‘The power of settling new colonies is there- Ieing for the good of the ‘whole, it was thought, 





fore thought « valuable part of the plen, and best they should be built and maintained by 
what cannot po well be executed by two unions 
as by one. 

LAWS TO GOVERN THEM. 


That they make laws regulating and 
Pitas deat » tl the crown 
shall think fit to form them into particular 
governments. 


‘The making of Tews suitable rod the new 
colonies, it was it, would 
vested in the eet genera ey 
council; under whase protection ‘must at 
first necessarily be, and who would be well 
acquainted with their circumstances, as hav- 
ing settled them. “ biti they oe eee 

ciently populous, they may by the crown. 
be formed into complete and “Tatior govern- 
ments, 

‘The appointment of « sub-president by the 
crown, Dake place in caso of the “oth or 
absence of the president-general, would per- 
haps be an improvement of the plan; and if 
all the governors of parti Provinces were 
tobe formed into a standing council of state, 
for the advice and assistance of the preaident- 
geileral, it might be another considerable im- 
provement. 


RAISE SOLDIERS, AND EQUIP VEssRLA, S&C. 

That they raise and pay soldiers and build 
Sorta for the defence of any of the colonies, 
and equip vessels of force to guard the 
coasts and protect the trade on the ocean, 
lakes," or great rivers; but they shall not 
impress men in any colony without the con- 
sent of the legislature. 

Tt was thought, that quotas of men, to be 
yaised and paid by the eeveral colonies, end 

ined for any public service, could not always 

got together with the necessary expedition. 
For instance, suppose one thousand men 
should be wanted in New Hampshire on any 
emergency ; to fetch them by fifties end hun- 
dreda out of every colony, as far ea South 
Caroling, would be incmnrenien, the trans 
portation chargeable, occasion perhaps 
paseed before they could be assembled ; and 
‘therefore that it would be best to raise them 


the out of the common treasury. 

In the time of war, small vemels of force 
are sametimes in the colonies to 
scour the coast of amall privateers, These 
being provided by the union will be an ad- 
vantage in turn to the colonies which are 
‘Situated on the sea, and whose frontiers on 
the land-side, being covered by other colonies, 
reap but little immediate benefit from the ad- 
vanced forts, 


POWER TO MAKE Lawe, Lay purine, &c. 

That for these purposes they have power 
to make laws, and lay and ans general 
duties, imports, or taxes, as to them shall ap- 
pear most equal and just (considering the 
ability and other circumstances of the mha- 
bitants in the sevcral colonies,) and auch ax 
may | be collected ah least Ssconnenience 
to j rat jecouras uactery. 
then idettg inary wth entecesery Dee 

lens, 

The laws which the president-general and 
grand council are impowered te make are 
such only ap ehall be necessary for the govern- 
ment of the settlements; the raising, regu. 


Inting, and paying soldiers for the 5 
service ; the realtng of ladian trade; and 
laying and collecting the general duties aud 


taxea. (They should also bave » power to 
restrain the exportation of provisions to the 

from any of the colonies, on particular 
occasions, in time of war.) But is it not in- 
tended that they may interfere with the con- 
stitution and ent of the particular 
colonies; who are to be Jeft to their own Jaws, 
and to lay, levy, and apply their own taxes as 


GENERAL TREASURER AND PARTICULAR TREA- 
unre. 

That they may appoint « general treasur- 
er and particular treasurer in cach govern- 
ment, when necessary ; and from time to time 
may order the sums tn the treasuries of each 

into the treasury ; or 


rox on them for rpotal paymente, cx they 


Sind most convenient, 


Qy offering boonty-money and pay) near the ‘The treasurers here meant are only for the 


place where they would be wanted, to be dis- general funds, and not forthe particular funds 
2 i ‘each colony, which remain in the hands of 
ebargedagain when the service should be over. repay > A este envar dl } 


= © Apcording to a plan which had been proposed 
governor Pownall, and approved of hy congress: 
‘jnwrtration ofthe Goloaien, vl li. p 168. 


MONEY HOW TO 1580. 
Yet no money to issue but by joint orders 
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of the preait and council; fore, if the crown appointed 8 vice-president, 
ote ahare mike have paki ote wh seed {ated to take place on the death of abeene of the 
particular 8, ond the presi president-general: for 20 we ehould be more 
ralis pre: impowered by an act todraw sure of a guitable at the head of the 
such sums. colonies. On the death or abednce of both, 
‘To prevent misapplication of the money, or the to take place (or rather the eldest 
even application that might be disestiafactory King’s-governor) till his“‘majesty's pleasure be 
to the crown or the people, it was thought known. 
necessary, to join the president-general end 


grand council in all issues of money. 
‘That all military commission officers, whe- 
nigral ther for land or pel service, to act under this 
That the general accounts shall be yearly general constitution, shall be nominated by 
settled and reported to the several assemblies. the president-general ; but the tion of 
‘By communicating the accounts yeerly to the grand council is to be obtained before 
each assembly, they will be satisfied of the theyreceive their commissions. And all civil 
prudent and honest conduct of their represent- officers are to be nominated by the grand 
atives in the grend council. council, and to receive the president-gene- 
ral’s approbation before they officiate. 

QuoseM. Tt was thought it might be very prejudicial 
That a quorum of the grand council, im- to the service, to have officers appointed un- 

powered to act with the prevident-general, do koown to the people, or unacceptable, the 
‘conaist of twenty-five members : among whom Herehty of Americans serving willingly under 
there shall ba one or more from a majority officers they know : and not caring to engage 


OFFICERS HOW APPOINTED: 





of the colonies, 


in the service under strangers, or such asare 


The quorum seems large, but it was | Often appointed by governors through favour 


thought it would not be satis t 
Joniea in general, to have matters of 

ance to the whole transacted by a amaller num- 
ber, or even by thia number of twenty-five, 
unless there were among them one at least 
from a saajority ofthe colonie-; because other- 
wise, the whole quorum 
iembers from three or , 
end of the union, eomet! might be 
thut would not be equal with respect to 
rest, and thence dissatisfaction and dis 
might rise to the prejudice of the whole. 


LAWS TO B8 TRANSMITTED. 
‘That the laws made by them for the pur- 
poses aforesaid shall not be repugnant, but, 
wa near as ma; 
England, and shall he transmitted to the 
king in council for o; tion, a8 soon as 
may be after their passing ; and if not dis 
approved within three years after present- 
Tis was thought aocomary forthe sti 
was it 
faction of the crea, to rve the connex- 
jon of the parts of the British empire with 
the whole, of the members with the and 
to induce ¢ care and circumspection in 
making of the Jaws, that they be good in 
themselves and for the general benefit 
‘DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT-GENERAT. 
That in case of the death of the president- 
general, the speaker ot the grand council for 
the time being shi 
with the same sand Guthorities, to con- 
tinue till the King’s pleasure be known, 
Tt might be better, perhaps, as was seid be- 


to the co- ; Of interest. 


‘my's country; (such as, the ex] 


be, agreeable to the lawn of 


service lere meant, is not 
the stated settled service in standing troops; 
but any sudden and short eervice, either for 
defence of our colonies, or invading the ene- 
ition to 
Cape Breton ‘in the last war: in which many 


being ume up of Substantial farmers and tradesmen en; Bs 
four colonies pairs common soldiers, under officers of then wi 


done { country, for whom they had an esteem and af: 
ine fection who would sot have ina 
ing army, or under officers froin Eng- 


Jand.) It waa therefore thought best, to give 
the council the power of approving the of 
ficers, which the people will look upon as a 
great security of their being good men. And 
without some such provision as thie, it was 
thought the expense of engaging men in the 
service on any emergency would be much 
ter, and the number who could be in- 
luced to engage much less; and that therefore 
it would be most for the king’s scrvice and 
general benefit of the nation, that the prero- 
gative should relax litle in this particular 
pied all the colonies in America; as it 

iy 


hed done much more in the charters 
of some particular colonies, viz. Connecticut 
and island. 


‘The civil officers will be chiefly treasurers 
and collectors of taxes; and the suitable per- 
senavere, me, Hecly to bellow. by he 


VACANCIES HOW SUPPLICD, 

But in case of varancy by death, or remov- 
al of any officer civil or military under this 
constitution, the governor of the province 1a 
whish such vacancy happens may appoint. 


14 


fall the pleacure of the pres des t xeneral ond 
Stand council can be known 

The vacancies were tho ight be-t supphod 
by the governor in each province, tila new 
appointment cin be regularly made, other 
wise the service nightouffer betore the nect- 
mg of the president-gencral and g1a vd coun 
al 


FAC H COLONY Wa\ DFFEWD ITSELP OW EMIR- 
ger, de 

That the partreular military ay well ay 
cad establishmen's im each cofony remaun ts 
their present state, the general constitution 
notuithsta wl ag, and that om sudden emer 
senrics any colby may defind dsf ard lay 
the accounts of cupense thence arnine be 
fore the premdent-gencral and general coun 
cil, who may allow and order paymes t of ve 
same, as far as chey ya feet such accounts puse 
ond ~easimable 

Otherwise then’ on of the whole would 
weake* the pirts, caitmry to the desagn of 
the union ‘The accounts are to be judged at 
by the president gencrol and grand council, 
and aliowel if found reasomble thi~ was 
thought neresiry to encourge colonies to 
aefend themselyes os the «expense would be 
hight vhen borne by the whole, and also to 
check anpradent and Isvish es pense in euch 
defences 


© ALBAN) PAPERS—contrnwd 


J eter to gowsnor Shirley, concernsag the 
Amposition of direct Taxes upon the Colo 
nies, without tet conse et t 


‘Tuc sday mm yrnsng 
Ste —I return you wit loow sheets of the 


Ths [an of un wry ed and ayeah Fr pr 
posed bv th Sa hah m une et whe ced Mor ateeD ct 
taking prwer fromm th people inthe rulomiry wt or fcr ta 
wive nt the crown eee 

hes Takers ti gay 21 thinly fret appeas 
tot Lich cCluoml” be Ley ee inte. ee 
trod sign df Loter of Br tere Inth 
ofthe vc we -7 tiny w 





subject oth mam the 
ay follows ¢ Aba 
the goseenment hie fr 
proved and establish I by wulhinty from ha 
Tish Ainerica thuught its 3 su 








the cot mics having alm “ta foun y are wittstood 
thear phole power unas 1 ted not onty. by the mother 
eountry but Dy apy of the meas trang pe vEmees— 
‘The plan howcvir was rot ippe ner htt a Nw on 
was formed imstead oft whuchpr pr I thit tht 0 
‘vernors cf all thrraloties atten Ib mr setwoimen. 
bers af ther respeetivi e neil sh ovil vee publ ind. 
eonucet me neurcs for the ftw cfthe wh te et forts 
where they ulged prrper avd rus. whit trop: Une. 
thought meocnaty ‘with power G draw mth i rey 
here for the wanes Unt situld be manted Lit ike tree 
suty to be eumbur val by 2 far iaidon the rlomen by ect 
& porhamral —llus New Plan being communcated 
By govcrnnr Sturtey to Dr Frankie ikan m Doston 
‘Produced tis correspoudeure 













‘they may choos, to zrant tro 
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plan, w th thanks Lo yom eacciteney for com 
mmunicvting thm 
the prople of 


T apprehend, thit excludin, 
the eplonicstrem all share in the chat ofthe 


grind council wil gne extreme dieatistit 
fion, as well as the taxmg them by act of 
pahament, wher they have uo representa. 
tion Fas very poveible, that this general 
govcroment might be as well and taithtully 
‘Adnrmstercd without the people, as with then 
but where heayy burdens are to be fad npan 
them, it has been found ust ful, tors he at a 
much asposeible then own act, for they be a 
better, when they base, or thunk they have 
some share on the direction, and when any 
puble measures ute (Cierally gr vous, ol 
even antisteful, to the peuple ‘Ve wh cls of 
govermiucnt move Myre Ned + 


Ho dstur o 2) come rang diret 
Tazesin the Columes nnpos d aithont ot 
sent, ndeeret Tarts, ond bar y Pla 
at Union 

Wr tym sang 
Sm—) mento i yesterday ta van 
evcellency wy my opine n, that ech ding te 
peoole of the cclonies tro: i stare > the 
chone nf the grind ¢ 1K oa prohibhy 
rive evtreme dissa sicton Ved vtl 
taxing them by at — marltaaes t where the 
have no re sreseat * Ini te sof se 
ril-conc m tod pu oat come | 
where burdens 1 to b Ja! tat int 
asaf us tocon wet swil thevilly 
aptothink ard ww awa ec 1 te 
T shall therefore Sarr arc dey 
pes tof ine, bresy yrvatar ee ty 
Phind curs tert an ‘ 
Firet, thes wil sas amr ise 4 
tce that the body os the peuple ut! an 
are as loyal, and ad frit at hoioat 
present const tution 1 res daly 
any subiects im the scan 
‘That there ms uoseacr ty cebt koro 
ness and willngnes of the cor arritive 
te ta time 
such supphes for tC defcre chik rousty 
as shall be uded mers yo ty slew 
abilities will allow 
‘That the people m the colo. = wh on > 
feel the immediate mix lieth ot Fv si01 and 
conquest by an enemy, Jn the low «1 ther 
estates, lives, and Hbrrties are 1 1ely to be 

Detter judges of the quantity cl 1 cs ces 

sary to be raned and wnuntaine tert to b 

built and supported and of thes owr abilitic 

to bear the eaptace thin the it 

Eagle, atso great a distanct 

governors oflen come to the colonies 
mercly to make fortuncs, with which they 

to return to Britain, arc not aluay 
men of the best abilities or integrity, hue 
many of them no estates here, nor any natural 
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Wea itions, might he grievous and ruinous 
connexions with us, that should make thes [expelitions, might would pot die opeens 
aeeTEy oe Teal oe rong td heaping footing with the subjects of France m Canada, 
Possibly jhe feed of rasetng ee aeicer ‘now groan under such oppression frum 
ete mieiegest i i for two years past ha 
i po aad eo gg hd 
‘tor their fri am 5 
eprcerper > aman of in cabin | ‘Tint itis colonies in a body may be wel 
boing pointed by the crows, on m he colomes ina bay nay be we 
amall ation, Retucatly dependent on the (by the erotee without represenatites, pur, 
wal exaiog Fequontly dependent on the |by the crow, without roproseiairo; pa 
erin ee ne leemnsiy a mx may to ladl Upeeigem Gl 
ee reason ‘parliament for support of govern- 
sacs coe newer, Ex Mal Goveruoer wed: eect aod their ranction hoy ba daomoend 
aeaoum of power, in much goremore end mont; and thelr ntenllios mes bed 
ta ee the ek othe Then ie powers propoed by the Alkan 
ae Sete! tute lad onthe colo: | pian of union, to be Yered ma graud cout 
Lc Pepi pnt . il representative of the people, even with re- 
poople’ heres skace they ing ie by at miley vata art toe oy etal as 
Beoe ting aisle ition ing’ the! ich the coioniesof Rhode Islaud an- 
Ponte add taking Uipe fom thee iubsur to. Coonectirut ne catraned with bythe a 
Loney ‘d : . aged; for by this plan. 
en geen heal wg tga i ty 
and empl impala eratby thett “J qrown. and contzcls ali by has negative: 
ents, aud divide . i . |< ‘ y his negative: 
‘That the periment of Hnglad is ata in tose gorernmeste, tt spl ee 
wrcied by suck pons Pescouics whose | hat the Bates estouies vordening oa t 
ited. Petoneats bel them ; Frenc ly frontiers of ta Bri 
nama the citer afenx Gomplaiae Sem hence,’ enrpies.aui'thestoatiers of en crare ste 
aoe Se epmaciin Ueteaiael right of! erly defended at the joint exprase of the 
tone we : ' in euch erapire:—it wou ! 
Ant grrta though their tepresentalives,,Dow be thongs kund by as oF prima 7 
Cuurenh even fous ives | obi Ports or sca coasts 2 Br.- 
That the colonies have no eee lee he e Cinque vee ors ase, ben 
Boat topron i ‘by parliament. | they immediately defended ¥y 1. 
Ries eh seeteneg bese = a a [Ser alesse thers the sae time a vote :t 
stirs oats wo eet tee able: osdiey eetiper of tha parlasoants aa ae 
nt comsider and juge of the necensty ofthe frowtiery of Avaetiea Rear the expense 0: 
an oe eee . is feuce, it seems hand to clon 
any general tax, and the quantum, shows P| | their oan dehiees ia tas ones slenne 
suspicion of their loyalty to the crown, or thet scecnty rand: ai, or bailing the 
Uiuir regard for their country, or of theircomn-| of the ni ny " 
toon slg and underaandbigs whic Chay) Traeaen a easary fir te de 
have not desert ies money tu the colonies py yearly 
thot thee coven woul bo fuer i | grant st to te meter cent Saseeed 
ee ee eee eae fe Tainee try, |c-tor 1. Taxes paid in Britain by the land- 
than ising of Bug lisinon for thew ova pub: aider orartsseer taut exter ito increase 
than Sning of Euglisenen for these own pub okt or artuer cue ete ntoand inceae 
pene. i Fit; it part of this is pai 
‘That it would be treating them ns a con- pares onde of ty ane pineee by thereby a 
quered people, and uot as true British subjects iby oicrabhe part of tle British taxes 
2 poloniee aight Eo noah hace ce the | ee eae nenined ea car tae ait 
teeasion should teasen eed bone once lad |ferign nations ; and where we could be sup- 
cccasion ehould lessen ; n could be su 
i ‘pled with any manufacture cheapr 
by parliament under the influence of the re-!p nacre ehespet tes 
orb beg lore tegled ong py lp emt ty 
‘bably be kept up, om fiagerad for the bene: ae miee: 
fit of governors: to the grievous burden a . eer 
dpcmtetnent fh cling and prevenicn |" Weare lige cry acer 
of their growth and increase. ar peotace dict eatin and whee 
Ce end at et tn aa ter, or it sells for Tess than it wosid in 
Ea npmtnr tyro alt ordain wiry | Drciga morkets. tho difereuce ie a Cir pad 
French colonies to the other, being a country | forciga ma 
of at least one thousand five hundred miles area ne cara ie eolad Sa 
Cee eee ee it obaiend eee | are ee ast take een of Bil 
of their representatives first obtained to such | are : 
Vou IL,..2A 16" 
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merchants: the whole price io a tax paid to Jency was pleased to honour me with, on the 
Britain. subject of uniting the colonies morc mtimate- 
5. By our greatly increasing the demand ly with Great Britain, by allowmg them re- 
and consumption of British manufactures, presentatives in paritoment, | have something 
their price a= consderably raised of late years: further considered that matter, and on: of 
the advantage is clear profit to Britain, and| opinion, that such an union would be very ar- 
enables its people better to pay great taxes;} ceptable to the colonies, provided they had a 
and much of it being paid by ua, is clear tax| reasonable number of representatives allowed 
to Britain, them; and that all the old acts of parliament 
@. In short, ag we are not suffered to re- restraining the trade or cramping the manu- 
gulate our trade, and restrain the smportation . factures of the colomes be at the same tn: 
and consumption of British superfluities (as repealed, and the British suljects on this sife 
Britain can the consumption of foreign au- the water put, in those respecte, on the eanie 
perfluitics) our whole wealth centres finally footing with those in Great Britain, tll the 
amongst the merchants and inhabitants of new parliament, representing the whole, shalt 
Britain; and if we iaake them richer, and think it for the interest of the whole to re- 
enable them better to pay their taxes, it is. epact some or al! of them: it a not that | 
nearly the same as being taxed ouracives, and, mnagine so many representanves will be al- 
equally benefieml to the crown. lowed the colonies, us to have any great 
Those kind of secondary taxes, however, | weight by their numbers; but I thmk ther 
we do not complain of, though we have no’ might be sufficient to occasion thoe laws tu be- 
share im the laymg or disposing of them: better and more impartmlly conadered, uxt 
but tu pay zinmediate heavy taxes, 1n the lay- perhaps to overcoinc the interest ofa petty cur- 
ing. appropriation, end disposition of which, poration, or of any particular set of artifice r- 
we have no pert, and which perhaps we may | or traders in England, who heretofore ses, 
{now to be as unecessary a9 grievous, roust | in eome mstances, to have beeu more reyaid 
seem hard nwasures to Englishmen, who can- ed then all the colonics, or than wax constr t. 
not ernceive. that by hazarding their hver with the eral interest, or best nators! 
and fortunes mm eubduing and settling new good. £ thmk too, thet the governnwut of the 
countries, extending the dominion, and in-{ colonies by a parliament, in wlach they are 
creasing the commerce of tho mother nauon. | fairly represemicd, would he vastly nue 
they have forfeited the native rights of Bri-| agrecable to the people, than the tuethed Jar - 
tons; which they think ought rather w be jly attempted to be introduced by reyal it 
saven to them, ag due to such merit, if they | struction: as well as more agreeable to th 
lund b2en before in a state of slavery— — nature of an Englwh constitution, and tn 
These, and such kinds of things as these, I {English liberty ; and that such Jaws, as rw 
apprehend, will be thoaght and said by the seem to bear hard on the colonies, woul! 
people, if the proposed alteration of the Al-|(when judged by such a parliunent for tle 
bany plan should take place. Then the wi- best interest of the whole, he more cee fully 
ministration of the board of governors’ and ; submitted to, and more easily exerted 
council so appointel, not having the repre-| I should hope too. that by auch an unin 
sentative body of the people to approve and the peoplo of Great Britain, and the pee ple of 
unite in its menanres, and conciliate the’ the colonics would learn to vonsider them- 
sainds of the prople tu them, will probably be- solves, as not_belongin to different rommm 
vome suspected and odious; dangerous ani- | nities with different interests. but to one ean. 
mogitics and feuds will arise between the go-! munity with one interest: which T imagine 
yernors nnd governed; and every thing go| would contribute to strengthen the whole 
into confusion. ‘and greatly lessen the danger of fature eepa- 
Perhaps 1 am tno apprehensive in this mat- rations. 
ter; but having freely given my opinion and It is, 3 suppose, agreed tole the general in- 
reasons, your excellency can judge betlet terest of any state, that its people be numei- 
than 1. whether there be any weight in them, oue and rich; men enow fo fight in its de 
and the shortness of the time allowed me will fence, and enow to pay sufficient taxes to de- 
Thope in some degree excuse the imperfec- fray the charge; for these careutnatanoes tonal 
tiong of this scrawl. to the security of the state, and zts protection 
‘With the greatest respect and fideli from foreign power. But it sectus not of so 
have the honour tobe = B. PRANKLIN, much importance, whether the fightmg be 
done by John or ‘Thomas, or the tex paid by 
William or Charles, The iron manufacture 
Ill. Letter on the subject of uniting the Co- employs and enriches British eubyects, but 14 
tonics more intimately with Great Britain, it of any importance tothe state, whether the 
by Representatives in Parliament. manufbcturer lives at Birmmgham or Shef- 
Bosrox, Dec 22,1754. field, or both; since they are still within ita 
Sm,—Since the coaversation your excel- bounds, and their wealth and persons still at 
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ats command? Could the Goodwin Sands be 
Innd dry by banks, and land equal toa large 
County thereby guned to England, and pre- 
sontly filled with Enghsh inhabitants, would 
at be nght to deprive such whabitants of the 
common privileres enjoyed by other English- 
‘ten, the ryght ot vending their produce m the 
caine ports or of aking their own shoes , be- 
*ause 4 merchant or a shoemahsr. living on 
the old land, mught fancy it more for bis ad 
Yantage to trade or make shoes for them? 
Would thr be right even :f the land were 
gamed ut the evponse of the state‘ And 
would it not seem lew might, if the charge 
and labour of gainmg the additional teriitory 
to Hritaus had becn borne by the settlers 
‘thomselves? And would not the hardship» 
appear yet gicater, af the people of the new 
County Should be allowed no representative~ 
in the pulreuont enicting ‘uel imposition: ¢ 
Now] + oh on the colonics am so mins coun 
Les gaat dt) Great Brita, and more advan- 
tageous to sty than if they lind bev. gained 
O11 of the seis around its coasts, and youncd to 
its lands wor bemg in dificrent «mates, they 
afford gre itor 5 imety of produce, and materi 
utsforn we nunufictares, and bemg s° parat- 
thy tr ove vith y merease much inore its 
siaimpg ans yen and, since thes are all 
itutd aa tn Brteh empire, which his 
oy extend Jity It by ther means, and 
strensth and wealth ot the party w the 
strengt: 131 wealth of the whole, what un- 
ports at tu the general slate, whether a mer 
chant, 1 smth, or a batter, grows rich in 
OL or New Buzlawd' and it, though m- 
cis ofthe pople, two siniths are wanted 
trot cpluved buor, Why may not the 
ace smith b allowed to live and “thnve in 
the new country, ux wellas the old one mthe 
of7? Yn dud why should the countenance of 
‘astate b> yerfully Burded to its people, un- 
Tes it be most in ftsour of thove who have 
twmt merit? And if there be any differance, 
toe who lave most contributed to enlage 
Britt's empire and commerce, ineteare her 
strength, her wealth, and the numbete of ber 
prople, at the ish of their own lives and pri- 
\ate fortunes im new and trange countries. 
methinksouelit 1ather to expect some prefer- 
cace With the greatest respect and esteem, 
i hase the honour to be,3 our c\celloney'» most 
obedient aud humble servant, 
B FRANKLIN 

Plan for withag tuo Western Colomes m 

orth Ameria, with Reasons for the Plan, 

1754* 

‘Tux great country buck of the Apalachoan 


4 This plan was givin to govemor Pownall 1754 for 
ht purpone of beang ns rhed mM his memorial 
Frtract of a Mrmorial deaxe up by ordzr of asd pre 
semtrd 40. das royal hrghnew the dzke of Cumberiond 
125b by T Poesalt 
In oll r parts of our frontier that are not the um 
mediate residence and counters of Laden. <ome other 
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mwoantains, on both sides the Oluo, and te 
tween that riser and the lakes 3 now well 
known, both te the English and French, too 
‘one of the finest m North America, for the 
extreme niclmes and fertility of the lanl, 
the healthy temperature of the aur, and ruld 
nes of the climate, the plenty of huntmg 
fishing, and fowling, the facility of trade 
with the Indians, and the vast ronsertenc: 
of toland navigation or waters armaze Oy the 
lakes and great rivers. many hundred ot 
es around 
n these nitural ay intages t Lauat Ln 

oubtedly (pernaps an Ics» than another cé t 
tury) become a populous and posscrful dom 
mon, and a grest acce—ton of power ciher 
to England or Trace 

The French are wow makin open wr 
croachmente on these tereitcLies. 20 dehance 
of our known nelts, and, if we tonger de 4+ 
toeettle thit cauutr ara wéerthe in t pos 
peas itmathese mneonencns ard ruschrefs 
will probably follow 

1 Onr people, being confined ta she «oun 


ese haner shot thie Corman a 
nag cum be mnore Uf cM than a dare IN 





teen thse anot be care t eareat 
And fhct wathout to pressor 6 me oben report 
Jue comutry bermcon use Ltt me a 


monkand most know thn ®ve ya wh ther 
Van army or as as comm mon ct Ob mst en nar 
{from ont couatrs ter wrod The wgl 1) all ie al? 
miler without te Ly avimes Toe CTH att NGEe ty 
y Satho tposts commurs Tuna ye tat pea 
jeahlorna ty ty which ter fine amcaee were tt 
4 pales “on ebay 
Yodo a cee whine expen nec ces th are 
(that We hase ali ive beat bic tonats td the Freo 
Sanchive leveathe Fes ateriy yw ire ger 
Stthog than behing al tat wi a se OWT se tl 
foots have bom viscis md Cruputely made t 
‘och mettle ~ by sbimcivesd cr tht nd gs) 2 1) 
Indians have ei tbl to rome se as Hac up nals 
fact Ttound the propricty «tthe om asin Cotthing 
Yarncrcolons in these parts fou! Morty 7 ae 3 
not the tmmediate re dence or Darling trend fuels 
thane ‘Thisas 1 mes met tat 3 1 














hem emt 


Wi Moons em taue pry ate exp Woe Bat ak a are 
aWatve 


rethene mans of oie Prusert coir» 
straneth and mitt 10 on) ¢oms non 90 Nth 
and i ts wnotonee unity VL 

st Bac above wil ths un state 
of on settlements 307 


and eiasbi ut abs 
Togtit settle cas tn are at juescet eyernn 
[stauced are ddsututety at a stand thes are settled un 
To the mou wins und yn the monnlaimettec ws t 
Twhete togeth F land Sumer btn La leaw Wt Ma, 
foougb to subst be rel and te ateiend atecle an 
picarrve a commmumeation wilt ae pUMtBE © at) 
inate 

Tt the } agtrh would ads race. one step tart « 
dover thaowives whee thes are scimat h 
by one Fuge steposerte og mivur= wath m aun ¢ 
and miliary eons. Where such stout bx stile 1 

at ct present Fait 1 unt 

and tm mature ef st It enctt 
Ing two sthowes one of De" Franklins tc other ¢ 
Your mrmonsiss nd af Lindt ndul most t wet 
“Gheaaing Tsbould smaane ttt Two siact wee sf 
cunt and ont requisite aud priper one atti bik 
‘Of Virgie Gllax up the » w uit space betm cen th i 
dations and southern confideracy. apd conuretatg, #£) 
four sistem onr barrier tbe olbre spanemn It 
Coharsortonneetiewe niscr ce wbereyy best ny ted 
tocover the New Fnguand colomes ‘The with th 
Iitde cetilements meauened above an tix lodien 
couatrien ¢muph te 1 10c4 Of thas br sich —Bee Ge 
Yernor Powuails Admartrstion ¢* lie Colones 
VOR » 28 S31 Sth edition 
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try between the sea and the mountains, can- 
ot much more increase in number people 
increasing in proportion to their room & 
Means of subsistence. (See the Observations 
‘on the Increase of Mankind, &c. Vel. 1) 

2. The French will increase much more, 
by that acquired room and plenty of subsist- 
ence, and becume a great people behind us. 

3. Many of our debtors, and loose English 
people, our German servants, and slaves, will 
probably desert to them, and increase their 
numbers and strength, to the lessening and 
weakening of ours. 

4. They will cut us off from ell commerce 
and alliance with the western Indians, to the 
great prejudice of Britain, by preventing the 
sale and consumption of its manufactures. 

5. ‘They will both in time of peace and 
war (as they have always done against New 
England) set the Indians on to harass our 
frontiers, [iif and scalp our people, and drive 
in the advanced eettlers ; and so, in prevent- 
ing our obtaining mare subsistence by culti- 
vating of new lands, they discourage our mar- 
riages. and to keep our people from increas- 
ang; thas (if the copes may be allowed) 
killing thoupands of our children before they 
are born——— 

If two colonies of English were set- 
iled between the Ohio and lake Erie, in the 
places hereafter to be mentioned,—these ad- 
Van! might be expected : 

1 They would bea great security to the 
frontiers of our ather colonies i be Preventing 
thé incursions of the French ‘rench In- 
dians of Canada, on the back parts of Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland, Virginia, and the Caroli- 
nas; and the frontiers of such new colonies 
would be much more easily defended, than 
‘those of the colonies last mentioned now can 
‘be, as will ay hereafter. 

2, The dreaded junction of the French set- 
tlemente in Canada with those of Louisiana 
‘would be prevented. 

3. In cage ofa war, it would be easy, from 
thoee new colonies, to annoy Louisiena, 


going down the Ohio and Missiesi a 
e southern part of Canads, by sling over 
the lakes; and thereby confine the 

within narrow limits. 

4, We should secure the friendship and 
trade of the Miamis or Twigtwees (a numer- 
ous people consisting of many tribes, inhabit- 
ing the country between the west end of lake 
Erie, and the south end of Jake Huron, and 
the Ohio) who are at present dissatisfied with 
the French, and fond of the English, and 
would gladly encourage and protect an in- 
fant English settlement in or near their coun- 
try, as some of their chiefs have declared to 
the weiter of this memoir. Further, by means 
of the inkes, the Ohio, and the Mississippi, 
our trade might be extended through a vast 





country, amog many niumcrour RNG Cleft 
nations, greatly to the benefit of Britau 

& "The settlement ofall the interumdsate 
Jands, between the present frontiers of'wit : - 
lonies on one side, and the Jakes and M 
pion theother, would be facthtated anu apeu I- 
ily executed, tothe great increase u? Pag: +. 
men, English trade, and English power. 

‘The grants tu most of the colonies are of 

narrow slips of land, extending west fret 
te Mantle dhe Bout Sea. They are much 
too long for their breadth; the extremes at 
too great a distance; and therefore unfit to 
be continued under their present dimensions, 

Several of the old colonies may conve 
niently be limited westward by the AHlegliany 
‘or Apalachian mountains; and new colomce 
formed west of those mountains. 

‘Acsingle old colony does uot seem stron; 
enough to extend itself otherwixe than uch 
by inch: it cannot venture 2 settlement far 
distant from the main body, being unable to 
support it: but if the colonies were united 
under one governot-general and grand councis, 
agreeable to the ‘Abeny plan, they might 
easily, by their joint force, establish one or 
more new colonies, whenever they should 
yadge it necessary or advantageous to the m- 
‘terest of the whole. 

Bat if such union shonld not take place, it 
is proposed that two charters he granted, each 
for some considerable part of the Iunds west at 
Pennsylvania and the Virginian mountamr, 
to a number of the nobility and gentry of 
Britain: with such Americans as tI on 
them in contributing to the settlement of those 
lands, either by paying a proportion of the 
expense of euch settlements, or by 
actually going thither in pereon, and eetthug 
themselves and families. 

‘That by such charters it be granted’, uhat 
every actual settler be entitled toa tract of 
acres for himeelf, and acresfor every poll 
in the family he carries with him: and that 
every contributor of ineas be entitled 
to a quantity of'acres, equal to tte share of'o 
single settler, for every such eum of 
guineas contributed and paud to the colony 
‘treasurer; @ contributor for to 
have an additional share gratis ; that settlers 
may likewise be contributors, and have right 
of in both capacities. 

‘That as many and as preat privileges and 
powers of government be granted tu the con- 
tributors and settlers. as his majesty in hie 
wisdom shalt think most fit for ther benefit 
and ent, consistent with the ge 
neral good of the British empire; for extraor- 
dinary privileges and liberties, with lands on 
easy terms, are strong inducements to people 
to hazard their persons and fortunes in settling 
new countries: and such powers of govern- 
Tent as (though mutable to the circunustances, 
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and fit to be trusted with an infant colouy) | rica, and bas the particular advantage of sea- 
might be {odged unfit, when at pace Ld bas an plenty ‘ne above ground m two 
pulous and powerful; these aught be granted ‘ places) for fuel, when the woods shail be do 
for term only ; asthe choice of ther own stroyed. This colony would have the trade 
governor for nmety-nme years; the support of of the Miame or Purztnees; and should, at 
foreraant in the colonies of Connecticut and t firet, have a small fort near Huckockin, at the 
hode Island (which soz enjoy that and! headof the rer: and another near the mouth 
other hke privileges) being mucl lees ex- of Wabash. Sanduski,a French fort near the 
pensive, then i the colomes under the im-! lake Ene, <hould alo be taken, and all the 
mediate goverument of the crowa, and the j little French forts south and west of the lakes, 


eunstitation more inviting. 


‘That the first contributors to'the amount 


of guineas be riapowered to choose a 
treasurer to recewe the coatnbition. 

‘That no contributions be paid til) the sum 
of thousand gumeas be subscribed. 

‘That the money thus Tued be applied to 
the purchase of the Iands from the Six Na- 
trons aml other Indians, and of provision, 
stores, urms. aminunitwn, carriages, &c. for 
the settlers; who, after hasang entered their 
name- wath the treasurer, or person hy hin ap- 
ponted to receive and enter thei, are, upon 
public nutice given for that purpose, to ren~ 
dezvous at a pluce to be appointed, and march 
in a boly tothe plice destined fur their settle 
rusat, under the charge ot the government to 
be established over thee, Such rendezvous 
end march however not to be directed, till the 
nauber ul names of stilere entered, capable 
a’ boarmg arms, amount at least to 
thonstnd 

It 13 apprehended, that a great sum af mo- 





| 


quite to the Mrseyseipp), be removed, or taken 
and garrizoned by the English.—The colonists 
for thus settlement might assemble near the 
heady of the mvers in Virgmua, and narch 
over Jand to the nisigable branches of’ the 
Kanhawe, where they mgt embark with all 
their baggage and prot sions, and fall into the 
Oho, not far ubove the mouth of Scotia, Or 
they might rendezvous at Will's Creek. and 
go down the Monungabels to the Ohio 

‘The fort and armed vevoels at the strat of 
Ningara would be a vast security to the fron- 
trersofthesenew colonies against nny attempty 
of the French froin Canada. Ti.c fort at the 
mouth of the Webrsh would gaurd that river, 
the Ohio, and Outawa siver. care ary at 
tempt from the French of Mssunipp.. (Exery 
fort should have a small sttlenent round it. 
‘as the fort would protect the settler. and tie 
settlers defend the tint and supply it wit, 
Promsions.) 

‘The difficulty of settling the fint Engiel 

ies in America, st vo great a distane 


wy imght be raised in America on ~tch a! from Bogland, must have been voetly greater 
.weme as this; for there are many who , than *he settling these propused new colotter 
would be gid of any oppurtunity, by advanc- for it would be the intereet aud advantage 0” 
Ing & email uta at prevent, to xecure lund for all the present colomes fo support these new 
thur chvidren, which night ns few years be-, ones; as De would cover ther frontier, 
come very valuable: anda great number itis, and prevent the growth of th. Irench power 
tought ofactual settlers might likewise be ' behind or neat tue pres-nt settlements, and 
engaged (s me fron each of onr present colo-| the uew country ~ nearly at equal distance 
ues) ettfficient to carry it nto full eaccution ' from all the old evlonies, and could ea=ily be 
bytherrstreagth ond numbers; provided only. assisted from all of them. 
that the crown Would be at the eapense of re-! And as there are already inal the old co 
cnov ing the little torte the French have erected lomes many thousands of fami» that ar 
an ther encroachments on his majcaty’s terr+ ready to ewarm, wanting mors lind, the 
tories, and supporting a strony one near the richpess and natural advavtege of the Ohio 
fale . Niavara, with @ few small armed ‘cou would draw moet of then thither. 
vessels, or halfgalleys to cruize on the lakes. ‘ were there but a tolerable prospect of a sate 
For thesecurity ofthis coloay mis nfancy, | settlement. So that the new culomies would 
small fort might be erected and far sonve! goon be full of penple; and from the udvan- 
tune mamtained at Buffalo-creek on the Ohio, ' tage of their situation, become wnuch more 
above the settlement; and another at the ternblc to the French settlements, then thow 
mouth of the Tioga, on the south side of Inke are now tous. The gaming of the biel In- 
Ene, where @ port should be formed. and al dian trade from the French, by the navigatior 
town erected, for the trade of the lakes— ' ofthe lnkes,&c. would of tteelf' greatly weaken 
"The colonists for this setlement might raarch our enemies’—it being now their principe 
by land through Penpaylvamia- support, rf seems huzhly probable, that an thu 
‘The nver Scrota, which rung intothe Ohio they must be subjected to the British cowa. 
about two hundred mules below Logs Town, or driven ont of the country. 
an purposed the fittest scat for theether colony; — Such settlements inay better be made now 
there being forfoxty mlesoneach sideofit,and than fifty yearr hence, because it 1 enster to 
quite up to ita heads, « body of ali rich land; settle ourselves, and thereby prevent the 
the finest spot of its bignes» in all North Ame- French setting there, as they seem now to 
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nation that has carried on a war with dised- them, we must border on each other for inore 
vantage, and is unable to coutinue zt, can be than tifteen hundred miles. The people that 
said, under such circumstances, to be is inhabit the frontiers are generally the rofue 
dent; and while erther side thinks ii in 2 of both nations, often ‘of the worst morals and 
condition to demand an indemnification, there the least dscretton; remote from the cye, the 
13 no moan in his senses, but will, ceteris pa- and the restramnt of government. 
ribus, prefer an indemnification, that is a Injuries are therefore frequently, in some part 
cheaper and more effectual security than any or other of’ so long @ frontier, committed on 
other he can think of Nationa in this situ- both sides, resentment provoked, the colonies 
ation demand and cede countries by almost are first and then the mother conn 
every treaty of peace that is mi The tries ‘two great nations can scarce be 
French of the wland of St. Christophers xt wer in Europe, but some other prince or 
was added to Great Britain m circumstances state thinks it a convenient opportunity to 
altagether similar to those in which a few revive some ancient claim, neize some advan- 
months mey probably place the country of tage, obtam some territory, or enlarge sone 
Nanas, Farther seconty has always ‘at the expense uf 2 neighbour. The 
deamed motive with a conqueror to be lees Bames of war, once Kndled, often «prod far 
moderate; and even the vanquished insist and wide, andthe mischief ininfimte. Happy 
npon secunty asa reason fordemanding what it proved to both nations, that the Dutch were 
thoy acknowledge they could not otherwise | uty on finally to cede the New Nether- 
properly ask, ‘The security of the frontier of (now the province of New York) to ue 
France an the side of the Netherlands was | at the peace of 1674; 2 peace that has ever 
always consulered in the negotiation, that be- | ence continned between us, but wnust hive 
gan at Gertrudenburg, and ended with that | been frequently disturboil, ifthey had retained 
war, For the sume reason they demanded | the jou of that country, bordering seve~ 
and had Cope Breton. But e war, concluded | ral hundred miles on our colaates of Penny 
‘w tha advantage of France, hasalways added vanie westwerd, Connecticut and the Massa 
vomething to the power, either of or chuserts eastward. Nor 18 rt to be wondered 
‘the house of Bourbon, Even that of 1733, at, that people of different language, religion, 
which she commenced with declarations of and should in retote parts 
her having no ambitious views, and which in frequent querrels; when we tind, 
fimshed by a treaty, at which the ministers of that oven the people of our own cofonies have 
France repeatedly declared, that she desired frequently been so exasperated against each 
nothing for herself, in effect gained for her other, in their dieputes about boundaries, as 
Lotrain, an indemnification ten timesthe value to proceed to open violence and Lluodshed. 
of all her North American possessions, In 


short, security and quiet of princes and states 
have ever been deemed sufficient reasons, 
when supported by power, for dispomng of 


feghlss and sich duepositions have never Deen ied ought to be had, while tm on power. 


Jooked on as want of moderation. It has al- 


ways been the foundation of the most general 


2. Erecting forts in the bach settlements, 
almost in no instance a maficrent security 
against the Indiane and the French ; but the 

ion of Canada implies every security, 


_ But the remarker thiaks we shall be suff 


treaties. The security uf Germany was the ciently secure in Ameria, if we “raise Bng- 
argament for yioldig considerable posses. lish forts at sri h passes ak may at one make 


ions there to the Swedes: and the socurity of 
Europe divided the Spanish monarchy by the 
partition treaty, made between powers who 
had no other right to dispose of any part of it. 
‘There can be no cession that is not supposed 
‘at least, to increase the power of the to 
whor it is made. It 1s enough that he hasa 
Tight to ask it, and that he does it not merely 
to serve the of a dangerousambition. 

Canada, 10 hands of Britain, will en- 
danger the kingdom of France aslittle as any 
other cession ; and from its situation and cir- 
cumstances cannot be hurtful to any other 
state. Rather, if peace be an advantage, this 
cession may be such to all ‘The 
present war teaches us, that disputes arising 
sa America, may be an occasion of embrojling 
nations who have no concerns there, If the 
French remain in Canada and Louisiana, fix 
the boundaries an you will between us and 


us respectable te the Preach and to the Ine 
dian nations.” The security destrable m 
America may be considered ar of three kinds. 
L A security of possession that the French 
ball not drive us out of the country. 2 A 
security of oar planters from the inroads of 
savages, and the murders commuittod by them, 
8. Asecurity that the Britieh nation shall 
not be obhged, on every new war, to repeat 
the immense expense occasioned by thus, to 
m 

the most important passes, may, J acknow- 
Jedge, be of use to obtain the frst kind of se. 
curity: but as those situations are far advanc- 
ed beyond the inhalutants, the expense of 
maintaining and supplying the garrisons wil} 
be very great, even m time of full peace, and 
immense on every interruption of it; as itis 
box § for skolking parties of the enemy. in 
Jong roads through the woods, to inter- 
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cept and eat off our unless guarded militia, in such a country, we find they 


continually great lies of men.—The Reep en arm, of ours in full ens] for seve 
second kind ‘rill not be cuained , = oer A gy fe 
by euch forts, unless they were connected by | told by our colonies, that if we leave Canada, 


‘a wall like that of China, from one end of cur however circumecribed, to the French, “ we 
settlementsto theother. Ifthe Indians, when have done nothing ;” we sball soon be made 
at war, marched like the Suropeans, = sensible ourselves of this truth, and to our cost. 
great armies, heavy cannon, I would not be understood to deny, that 
carringes; sents our sind grea if we mids ant rotesa Canta” oes 

alge or fos rts may bo of ae to woure the gods 
ig. ecre, a of the traders, and protect the commerce, in 
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governments to take care of 
a to their umportance, 
keop their corpe full, 
3 = Bat any troops of ours 
bere, would. in 
remote and obocure Placer, and at £0 
fe aod inzpection 
ittle consequence, 
ere left in posces- 
ind lent com- 
tained by the crown in New York 
ears, at @ great expenn, 
for most part of the time, of fag- 
their officera enjoyed their 
= and were cal, ee a wits 
styles them, a mile 
anks; if this wan the state of tr 
ina country, where the 
Sa cna st be swell Soncested wht 
be the case of those, that 
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ifting 
place in the woods, or lying in wait 
to strike a blow, every thicket az 
every steam furnishes a stall a bummber wi 
foie pert ‘When they have 
ad aera 
a Lente coiles’ they ere gone vw with 
ceivable expedition through unkno' 
po Ie is very rare that parsnera 
chance of coming up with them. 
Jong experience has taught our 
cannot rely upon forts 
against Indians; the inhabitants 
rotten pyr iginet and four hundred 
secure against highwaymen or four hundr 
houscbreckers Atta the third Kind of se the inhabitants, i in_euch obscure 
curity, that we shall not, in a few years, have and hows os Crown Point, Oswego, 
all we have done todo over again in jiagara? ‘would scarce 
and be ‘to employ the sme number of be even Siggot; they would dwindle tomere 
troope, et the game immense ex- names upon paper, and appear no where but 
pense, to de gat pomesnions there, wills on the muster-rallz, 
weare ik proportion weakened Row all the kinds of security we have taen- 
forts 1 ‘this. eer tioned are obtained by subduing and retaining 
peace, itis not to be doubted the French, who Canada. Our present possessions in America 
‘are adroit at fing, will likewive erect are secured; our planters will no longer be 
forts in the most advantageous places of the massacred by the Indinns. who, depending ab- 
we leave them; which will make it solutely on us for what are now become the 
more difficult than ever to be reduced in case necessaries of life to them (guns, powder, 
of another war. We know ‘experience knives, and clothing) and having no 
this war, how extremely difficult it isto march other Europeans near, that can either sup- 
an army through the Americen woods, with ply them, or instigate them against us; there 13. 
sts necessary cannon and stores, sufficient to no doubt of their being always disposed, if we 
reduce s very slight fort. The accounts at treat them with common justice, to live in 
the treasury will tell yop, what amazing peace with ua And with regard 
sume oe have neceessslly spsut ie the she cannot, in case of enother war, 
Sidon again two ery i sae, The. put us tothe immonse expence of defending 
queme ald Crown Point. While the French that long eed frontier; we shall then, 
totale thett intosacs over the Tedians, they es eee our becks againet.x wall ip 
keep our long extended frontier mn America the sea coast will be easily protect- 
raokinnf , by a very few of those peo- ed by our superior naval power: and here 
Pie, tod with eanals nubiber of gore and “our own watchfolness and our own strength 
ou D,... 28 
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will be properly, and cannot but be success- foundation than thishave they been exposed 
fully employed. In this situation, the force the authors of a war, carried on for their ad- 
sow employed in that part of the world, may vantage only. It is a great mistake to ima- 
be spared any ciber service bere ot lee”. gine thet the i it i 
see ee be Beak enzo, ce the the property of any individ public 
sive ritiah empire, on as any individuals or : 
whole, will be greatly increased. a Arperiea ; or that the possession oft 
But to leave the French in possession of by Britain 1s likely, in any lucrative 
premade deg el aaerd pleased Siew, to sedauod at all 40 ths dyad ial 
them, and depend (as the remarker person there. er hand, 
on oe ee tod wach to She Halk of he ibaa of North merce 
prevent the mischiefs attend %, are land-owners, wi Jands are inferior in 
seems neither ter pradet a galeste thcas of rishi, caly by the wast of 
the best of kings, and in an equal number of people. It is true, the 


the of 4 succession every accession of the territory claimed before 
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of an admit for their aafety.—I should 
indeed think it les material whether Canada 
ware ceded to usor not, if [had in view 

the security of possession in our colonies. 

entirely. agree, with the remarker, that we 
are in North America “a far greater conti- 
‘nental as well as naval power ;” and that on- 
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that they will ne- 





Jy cowardice or i can subject our co- Jessen, ent the in- 
Tomes there to a French oo Terie. ceeuso tae ealas of what neko the ea 
same reason Tdusgree with him widely apon fel pet of their private ir 
another point. : A people, spread though the whole 
‘tract of country, on this side isaissi 


8, The Blood and treasure spent in the’ Set wocored ty Caan in our hands wea 
American wars, not spent in the cause of the abely fr sone sntarios ind employrent 


1 do not think, that our “blood and trea- effectually from our fears of American manu- 

he inti factares. Unprejadiced men well know, that 
“1n the cause of the colonies,” and that we all the penal and prohibitory laws that were 
are “making conquests for them ;” yet Ibe. ever thought on will not be enfficient to pre- 
tieve this is too common an error. 1do not vent manufictares in & country, whose inha- 
way, they are all er unconcerned in the bitante the number that can subsist 
event. The itanta of them are, incom- by the hi of it. That this will be the 
mon with the other subjects of Great Britain, case in America soon, if cur people remain 
aaxcos fr Gn siory’ ‘her crown, theextent confined within the mountains, and almost 
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of her power commerce, the w and as soon should it be unmfé for them to live be- 
future of the whole British people. yond, thongh tha; be called to us, no 
‘They could not therefore but Iarge man acquainted with political and commer- 
share in the affronts offered to and cial history can doubt, Mam are 

i it is the multitude of 
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the importation of the sume kind from 
‘and to bear the ex] ofitsown 
——But no man, who can have a piece of land 
of his own, aufficient by his labour to subsist 
his family in plenty, is enough to le a 
manufecturer, and work for a master. Hence, 
while there is land enough in America for 
our people, there can never be many 
toany amount or value. It isa striking ob- 
servation of a very able pen,* that the nato- 
yal Hreliboed of the Si rababitaats of a 
forest country is hunting; that of a greater 
number, Pantages middling popa- 
tion, agriculture ; and that of the 
manufactures; which last must ‘soba the 
balk ofthe pele ine Sl 
must be subsisted by charity, or periab. 
extended population, sat i 
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jon is too vague to be appli 
Ree i and Tepoll uch 
‘anis, an 
are to tia nation in power and nus 
people, are enemies to be still appre! 
tae eens See v 
80 for many reatest princes 
Scotland and eft, wild Ini 
able to give a great deal of diatu 
qnoen Elizabeth, and cost her more 
treasure than her war with Spain. 
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vexed even the best and strongest of 
Pete yore raprpdcrgemergh fred 
people, ‘unsettle a great their 
copntry.. "Much moreahle will x be tosiarve 
the growth of an infant settlement. Canada 
has also found means to make thia nation 
‘spend twoor three millions a year in America; 
and a people, how emall soever, that in their 

situation, can do this as often a5 we 
we ® war with them, is, methinks, “an ene- 


i 
i 


attacked (the inhabitants of frontier) but 

perly “the cause” of,'the whole body. 
Where the frontier owe and obe- 
emotsaige! ve right te lok fir 
protection: no politics! proposition is better 
established than thia Itis therefore imvidi- 
ous, to represent the “blood and treasure” 


* Dr Adem Smith, who had not at thin time printed 
hia Politics! Eoonomy. 
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in thia war, as spent in “the cause of 
the colonies” oly and thet they ave abmord 
‘ungratefal,” if they think we have doar 
nothing, unless we make conquests for 
them,” end reduce Canada to gratify ther 


| “vain ambition,” &e It will not be a con- 


obliged at any 
Protection of vur 
the exportation of 
it be fair to repre- 
blood and trea- 


tage 
time, 


E 


of Bhefiela me te battonmakere of Bit. 
7 it will appear end 
that if over there wes a naticna! 
soche one: 8 war in which 
the whole nation is directly 
cerned. ‘Those, who 


WH 


yhere, at the bottom of the fairest 

rous comluct. Suspicions and 

this kind meet with ready reception 

in the minds even of the multitude, 

therefore lems acutenessand address, than 
is possessed be 


¢ 
i 


i 


a 
eB 
jit 
i 
i 


now humbly addreas the 
the terms and the penti- 
remarker ; return her their 
ywledgments for the blood and 
e had spent in “their cause ;” 
it enough had not been done “for 
yw that “ lish forts, raised in 
will, with the wisdom and 
administration,” ina sufficient 
protection; express their desires that 
confined within the moun- 

suffered to red and 

in the fertile lessant 
on side, they should *in- 
infinitely from all causes,” “live 
oo oe Inbour” av peo in- 
dependent + erefore that the Frenci: 
may be suffered to remain in possession of 
‘Canada, as their neighbourhood may be use- 
fal toprevent cur inetoase and the removinz 
them may “in its consequences be even dan- 
2" —I say, should such an alr fron. 
the colonis its appearance here (though, 
according tothe remarker, 1t would es 
just and rensmnable one) would it not. nee 
it not with more justice be answered :—We 
understand you, gentlemen, perfectly well : 


2, 
be 
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HE 
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you bave only your interest in view: you 
‘want to have the people z 
present limits, that in a few years the lands 
You are possessed of may increase tenfold in 
‘value ! you want to reduce the price of labour, 
by incréasing numbers on the same territory, 

t you may be able to set up manufsctures 
and vie with your mother-country ! you would 
have your people kept ine body, that you may 
be more able to dispute the of the 
crown, and obtain an indo} y. You 
would have the French in Canada, to 
exercise your military virtne, and make you 
a warlike people, that you may have more 
coniidence to embers it schemes of Setedt: 
ence, and greater to support them! 
You have tasted i th wart oro oe 
‘THag smzons sterli annum spent 
among you by our fleets ean forves, and you 
are unwilling to be without a pretence for 
kindling up another war, and there i 
ing a repetition of the same delightful doses! 
But, gentlemen, allow us to understand our 
interest a little likewise: we shall remove 
the French from Canada, that you may 
in peace, and we be no moredrained 
quarrela, ‘You shall have land enough to cal- 
‘tivate, that you may have neither necessity 
nor inclination togo into manufacture for you, 
and govern you. 


i 


and 
La newer i th intr api 
tion T have just apposed: the sathor then is 
oaly apparently and not really inconsistent 
with himeelf. if we can obtain the credit of 
moderation by restoring Canada, it in well: 
‘but we ehould, however, restore it at all 
events ; because it would not only be of no 
use to us; but “the possession of it (in his 
opinion) may in ita consequences be 
rou.” As how? Why, nly, (a it 
comes out) if the French are not left there to 
check the growth of our colonies, “ 
will extend themselves almost without 
into the inland parts, and increase infinitely, 


fromell causes; becoming & numerous, hardy, 
2 





; and the French ought to be left in 
‘America to prevent their increase, lest 
become not only useless, but dangerous 
to Britain. T agree with the gentleman, that 
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with C 
iy. 
that their common rate of increase, 
they are not molested by the enemy, is dou- 
Bling their numbers every twenty-five years, 
by stan] gosorntion cay fusive of the 
accession of foreignere* I think this increase 
continuing would probably, in a century more, 
make the number of British subjects ‘on that 
side the water more numerous than they now 
are on this; Bat, 
4, Not necessary that the American colo- 
nies should cease being useful to the mother- 
country. Their preference over the West- 





Indian colonies stated, 
ining on that ac- 
either tse- 


Lam far from 
count, any fears of their 

wes Sr nd Tako we 
fears to be merely imagit without 
ny probable fountation-The reostkor is 
reserved in giving his reasons; as in his opi- 
nnion this “is not a fit subject for discussion.” 
—I shail 


extenzion will 
as long as there remal 
fertile country within their 
if we even suppose them confin- 
ed the waters of the Mississippi westward, 
and by thoee of St Laurence and the Inkes to 


© ‘The reason of this greater incroass in America 
than in Europe is, thet in old settied countries, all 
‘trades, farme, ts are full; and 







thedh, without draining thixaativn 
Inerease alone of our present colonies is 
‘both those purposes. (Written in 1700.) 
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fil: and in the mean time, this nation must there is in the numbers of le, buildings, 
necemarily supply them with the manufic- rents, and the value of land and of the pro- 
tures they consume; because the new settlers duce of land ; even if he goes beck no farther 
will be employed in egriculture; and thenew than is within man'ememory. Let him com. 
eettlementa will so continually draw aff the pare those countries with others on the sume 
spare hands from the old, that our at co- island, where manufactures have not yet ex- 
Jonies will not, during the period: we have tended themselves: observe the present dif. 
mentioned, find themselyes in a condition to bow much greater our 

fi i if numbers give strength) 
wofuetures shall occupy every 
island where they can possibly be 
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comes aa fally peopled as England (tiat ix 
for centuries to come) inually in- 
creasing, and with it our neval 3 be 
cause the ocean is between us and thom, and 


E 
2 


jectars, “there is a certain 
the sea, in America, beyond 
of carriage will put a stop 

ion of your manu- 

this, with the difficulty of 
oblige the in- 

themeelves ; of 
le to extend 
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ami 
cumstances, the equality of population between America. Germany is full of trademmen and 
the two: comties indeed aooner come Sites of the metaenait 
w : bat ene i in those there are not em always favourable to 

the i e raanubicd Inve been the commerce of Britain; ait is a well- 
introduced, teaches us—that people increase known fact, that our manufactures find their 
and multiply in proportion as the means and wey even into the heart of Germany. Ask 


facilits ining a livelihood increase: and the t manufacturers and merchants of the 
that this inland, 4 they could be employed, iz Sheffield, Birmingham, Manchester, 
capable of auy ten times its present and rich goods ; they will tell you, 
number of people. i that some of them send their riders frequent- 


Tonies, the number of her people at home will northern parts of Germany, to show aomples 
increase; and with them, the strength ae well of their wares, and collect dhlers, which they 
as the wealth ofthe nation. For satisfaction receive by almost every mail, toa vastamount. 
fa this. potnts. eb ie ender compare, in is Wvbsbeves:chenges sree o0'the casas of 
mind the number and force of our present ‘are added to the value, and all paid by 
fleets, with our fleet in queen Elizabeth's consumer. If these nationa, over whoni 
time,* before we had colonies. Let him cam- we can have nogovernment, over whose con- 
pare the ancient, with tée present state of sumption we can have no influence, but what 
our towns on of near “our western coest arises from the cheapness and goodness of our 
‘Manchester, Liverpool, Kendel, Lancaster, wares, whose trade, manufactures, or coni- 
‘lasgow, and the countries round them) that mercial connexions are not subject to the 
trade with any manufactures for our colonies control of our Jaws, as those of our colonies 
(not to mention Leeds, Halifax, Sheffield, and certainly are in some degree; 1 my, if these 
Birmingham,) and consider what e difference nations purchase and consume such quantities 
of our goods, notwithstending the remotenes= 

* Vix forty sail, none of more ‘yam forty guns, of their situation from the sea ; how mnch Jess 
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likely sit that the settlers in America, who 


‘aust for be loyed in 

chiefly, shoeld make 

the goods our menufactures st present supply 
carriage 


them with; even if we suppose the 
five, siz, or seven bundred miles from the sea 
‘aa difficult and expensive, as the like distance 
into Germany: whereea in the latter, the na- 
tural distances are frequently doubled by po- 
litical sieeracsioae T mean the ttsraieod 
territories and clashing intorests of princes: 
But when we consider, that the inland parte 
of America are penetrated by great navi; 
Tivers: and there are a number of great 
communicating with each other, with those 
rivers, and with the sea, very small portages 
here and there e: 3+ that the seaconsta 
(if one may be all ‘the expression) of 
those lakes only, amount at least to two thou- 
sand seven hundred miles, exclusive of the ri- 
vers running into them (many of which are 
navigable to a great extent for bosts and ca- 
noes, through vast tracts of country ;) how; 
little likely fs it, thet the expense on the cax- | 
riage of our goods into those countries should 

vent the useof them, Ifthe Indians | 
in those remote parts are now able to pay for 
the linen, woollen, aud iron wares they are 
at present furnished with by the end 
English traders (though Indians have nothi 
It what they get ty bunting, and the 
are loaded with all th motions and 
knavery can contrive to their value) 
Will not industrious Eoglish farmers, hereefter 
eettled in thoue countries, be much better able 
to pay for what shall be bronght them in the 
way of fair commerce, 

* W itis asked, What can such farmers raise, 
wherewith to pay for the manufactures they 
may want from us? I answer, that the inland 
parts of America in question axp koown 
potsh and above al ek; the wouter part 

@ all, vill; the southern 
nay produce olive til misina, currents, inigo, 
and cochineal. Not to mention horses and 
Diack cattle. which may easily be driven to 
the ruaritime markets, and et the ame tine 
assiet in conveying other commodities That 
‘the commodities first mentioned easily, 
by water and land carriage, be brought to the 


7S E.,Wenworeh han fhe following nesertion 
“ Dah state in Germany rs Jealous of its newgbbours 
and hence, ratler than fecritate the or 

naif of ite merghbour's peodets or aim 
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‘sea-ports from interior America, will not seem 
ineredible, when we reflect, that hemp for- 


wiper for themselves merly cane from the Ukraine and moet soath- 


2m parts of Ruwmia to We and down the 


Dwina to Archangel ; and. @, by a peril- 
ous navigation, round the North Cape to g- 
and, and other parts of” Tt now comes 
from the same country up Dnieper, and 


down the Duna* with mach land-carriage. 
Great part of the Russia iron, no high priced 
commodity, is brought three hondred miles 
volte protec tao of Ameren ar breaght 
juce too ica] are c 

Payline sap ees merry iberia, even 
the most remote, Kamstchatha. 
country furnishes me with another instance 
of extended inland commerce. It ia found 
worth while to keep upa mercantile commu- 
nication between Pekin in China, and Peters- 
And none of these instances of in- 

Peak amare ecoeod thee of che comme Ly 
which, ut several periods, whole of the 
trade of the East was corried on. Before the 
ity of the Mameluke dominion 1 
fixed the staple for the riches of the 

Bes st One sn A maria (whither, they 
were brought e a) great part 
of those ities were carried to the 
cities of Cashgar and Balk. (This gave hirth 
to many towns, that still subsist upon the 
remains of their ancient opulence, amidst a 
ly wild) From 
goods were carried down the 

Amfi (the ancient Oxus) to the Caspian Seu. 
‘gad up the Wolga to Astrachan ; from whence 
‘ware carried over to, and down the Don, 

to the mouth of that river; and thence agan. 
the Venetians directly, and the Genoese and 
Venetians indirectly Oo ee of Kah anc 
‘Trebisonde) disperned thé Me- 
diterranean and some other parts of Europe. 
Another part of those goods was carried oter 
land from the Wolga to the river Duna and 
Neva; from both they were carried to the city 
of Wisbuy in the Baltic (60 eminent for its 
eca-lawn ;) and from the city of Ladoga on the 
Neva, we are told they were,even carried by 
the Bwina to Archangel; and from thence 
round the North Cnpe—If iron and hemp 
will bear the charge of carriage from this in- 
land country, other metals will, us well as 
iron; and certainly silk, since 3d. per Id 
ig not above 1 per cent. on the value, and 


e same 





they @mountsto 281, per ton, Ifthe growths of a 
vile pre. country find thelr way out of it: the manu- 
wma to fectures of the country where they go will 


of the Ber al ther, ~ rs 
Beant tevaty eran, ite woe ake Ontario “inialibly fad theix-way into it. 
Erle, tbe landenrrrage at Niger 
Mout twelve miles. Allie nk abore Miugarteom. TH€Y, Who understood the economy and 





0 that vo landearringe 

inotber. Froe 
fre bat Ofteen meg 
en’ ‘good wagoa road, to 
Raver, w branch of the Ohio; which brings you into a 
navigation of many thousand miles inland, if you 
together the Obio, the Mississippi, and all tbe great ri- 
‘vers pnd brapcbes that run invo them, 








‘take miles from Petersbargh to Moscow, and very cons 
alg! 


‘* The reader will not confound the river Duna wit! 
the ver Dwina The fork of the Ohio iu about fous 
dred mules dveant fea the vex, amd the fork of the 

H aberat mepe fmnst 15 four bundredt 





Best hundred 





derebly taore than four thousand from Peteragh 
Pekin. fe 
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principles of manufactures, know, that 





found and 
¢ moutnal,aid 
thoveand other 


particulars, which time end long experi 
have gradually established. A pert of uch 
a system cannot itself Without the 
whole: and before i 
the part perishes. 


whole can be obtained ; freedom 
where they | dence of manufacturers, we need only turn 
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it is facturers into different parts of Christendom. 
impossible to establish them in places not The former of its Le 


popalous: and oven in those thatare popalous, Sefore 
dices te ince he bd other 

fia sig great 
them. Several attempts have Gen made ia factarers of 


eonqueste 


done the 


ia, Salamance, Media. 

del Campo, &. The revocation of the edi-* 
of Nentes communicated, to all the protestar~ 
Pitot Barone, the popar il, and other vie 
manufactures of France ; almost pecu- 

liar at thet time to that country, and till then 
in vain attemy elsewhere. To be con- 
vinced, that it in not éoil and climate, nor even 


carried on by a multi-| our eyes on Holland ; where a multitude of 


plicity of hands, each of which is expert 


manufactorere are still carried on (perhap: 


im his own part; no one of them a master of moore then on the same extentof territory any 


the whole ; and, if by any means spirited at 
to a forei, country, be is lost without 
fellows. ‘Thenit isa matter of the extremest 
dfticulty to persuade a complete set of work- 
men, skilled in all parts of a manufactory, 
leave their country 

foreign land. Some 
may be enticed away; 
point their employers, and 
the undertaking. If by 
and an that the 


Be 


E 


a& 
F 
£ 


over, they find eo much of the 
fect, many things wanting to 


oo. 
trade to od: so many difficulties to 
overcome, and the knot of bands eo easily 


j 


‘that they and their employers are discouraged 
together, and the project vanishes into smoke. 
Hence it happens, that established 
tures are hardly ever Jost, but by forei 
quest, or by some eminent interior in 
piannersor government ; a bad police 

discouraging the or religis 


: 


ont of the country. There is, in short, scarce 
a single instance in history of the 
where manufactures have once taken 
root. They sometimes start up in a new 
place; bat are generally su; Fi yy 
ants, at more expense than they are worth 
any thing but cariosity; until these new 
seals booome the tefage of the manufactures 
driven from the old ones. The conquest of 
Constantinople, and final reduction of the 
Greek empire, dispersed many curious manu- 


H 


oanufsc- trade between the different parts 


where in Europe) and sold on terms upon 

cannot be had in any other part 
wrod And the to is tru of hon 
which, by their nature and the labour 
to raise them, come the nearest W 


to the common- objection tp the 
th Americen set ents, that they are 
‘in the same climate, and their ce the 
same as that of England ;—in the first place 
it ig not trae; it is particularly not e0 of the 
countries now likely to be to our sct- 
‘dlements; and of our present colonies, the pn 
ducts, lamber, tobacco, rice, and indigo, great 
articles of commerce, do not interfere witl. 
the products of England : in the next place, 
a man must know very little of the trade ot 
the world, who does not know, that the great. 
er part of it is carried on between countries 
whose climates differ very little, Even the 
tish inland: r Sratbatecs 
islands is superior to that between 
and N the Weet India Islands put to. 


If have been successful in proving that 
considerable commerce may and will subsist 
between us gnd our future most inland cetth~ 
ments in North America, notwithstanding 
their distance; 1 have more than half proves 
no other inconveniency will arise from theiz 
distance. Many men in suche country must 
“know,” must “think,” and must “care" 
about the country they chiefly trade with. 
"The juridical and other connexions of goven.- 
ment are yet a faster bold than cven com- 
mercial ties, and epread, directly and_ind.- 
rectly, far ond wide. Business to be aolicited 


i 


i 


ie 
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and causes depending creste a great inter- 
course, even where private ig not 
divided in different countries j—yet this divi- 
seat wil aheye eit, were citron come: 
triea are same government. 
‘Where a man tas leaded both inthe 
mother-count Province, ab 
wrest sways Le in the motheroountry; this, 
though there were po trade, is singly a sufi- 
cient gain. It in suid, that f ‘pays peer 
a million sterling snnually to its abeentees in 
England: the balance of trade from Spait 
‘or even Portugal, is scarcely equal to this. 
Let it not be said we have no absentees 
trom North America. There are many, to 
‘the writer’s knowledge; and if there ere at 
Browatbat fw ofthe tht dating em 
selves t it is owing to 
sro hereby grat expat, it i owing 1 
ants of the Northem colonies, and 2 
‘equal division of landed than i 
West indinitands any at there are 
at large estates. thoee, 
have such estates, reside upon and 
of them themselves, are they worse 
‘than they would be if they lived ily i 
land?—& ‘reat merit is assumed for: 
men of the West Indies, on che more 


E 
Fingal 


i 


resi end money in Eng- 
land. I would not depreciate that merit; it 
in considerable ; for they might, if they pleas- 
ed, spend their money in : but the 
ciciresios Letwoes air it here and 
‘at hgne is not so great, spend 
it inYwhen they are here, but the ‘reaiee end 
manufactures of this country—and would they 
Gf any great importance toch glo fra 
‘any great ing \ce to the 

er, whether ‘West Iodian 

comes to London and eats his and 
tongues, fresh ot has them brought to him 
m the West Indies salted t eats 


his lish cheese and butter, or drinks hie 
English ule, at London or in Barbadoes? Is 
Peal enetedishew ystaghat dophoray bd 
or the toyman’s profit ir goods 

i and conaumed mame 


of luxu: 
flee bin wie hia (from 
bles him todo; may not his example 

the imitation of superiors, so ature to man- 
kind) the wee of those mannfactures 
emong hundreds of femilies around him, and 
occasion # mach y demand for them, 
then it would do if he shoald remove and live 
in London? However this may be, if in our 
‘views of immediate advantage, it reams pre- 
feruble, that the gentlemen of large fortunes 


in North America should reside much in Eng- 
land; it ia what may surely be expected, 
fast aa such fortunes are acquired there. 
‘Their baving colleges oftheir own for the 
edacation of their youth,” will not prevent it; 

edge end learning woquired in: 


igning country, many other attrac- 
of learning, to draw men 


to 
only greater, but yearl 


te increasing with the 
incrotae of people: 


even in a greater pro- 
increase ia sreith and 
28 well ag in oumbers.* 


* The author afterwards obtained accnants of the cx 
mech pers at ere India islands ; 


from re 
to cack, in two different terme of five i th 
Etatipuencar uti 


Firat tare, from 1744 to 1748, inclusive. 
Wat India falavde 


Dertker 
ia. 
Tas. 


Caries. 
54316 & 
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‘Total, £7416 O57 4 3 Total £3,707,441 12 11 
Dafference, 3640215 114 


Eraaee 43 





Sa the fm wrm, total of Wert In. 
* 
In the second term. ditto. 


Inerense, only £404,504 2 

‘Tn the Giret term, total for North- 
psi peal { aesnam 1 2 
‘In the second term, ditto. ..-. TAH OST 4 3 


Increase, £3997,78 3 1 
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Thave already said, that our people én the ‘ Scotland) to Pennsylvania ;* 2 colony most re- 
northern colonies double in about 25 years, markable for the frugal manuer of liv- 
cuslokre of the accession of stuangees- ‘That Jap of ite inhabitants, end the met expected 
1 speak within bounds, I appeal to theauthen- ing on manufactures, on account of 
tic accounts freqaently required by the board | the number of German artizins, who are 
of trade, and transmitted to that board by the | known to have transplanted themecives into 
respective governors; of which accounts!shall ' that country; though even these, in trutl:, 
select one aaa sample, being that fom the when they come there, generally apply then 
colony of Rhode Island* a colony that of all selves to agriculture, as the surest support 
the others receives the least addition from and most advantageous employment, Br 
Hrangem. For the increase af our trade fo thisacconnt it appears, that the exparte to that 
those colonies, 1 refer to the accounts fre- province have in 28 years, increased nearly 
«ently laid before parliament, by the officers In the proportion of 17 to E; whereas the 
nthe customs, and to theca books: people themselves, who by other authentic 
from which 1 have also one account,* accounts appear to double their numbers (th> 
Vint of the trade from England exclusive of serangers ‘who settle there included) in about 

Iie thes aseounte It appeoca, that the exporu to the 16 years, cannot in the 23 years have, in- 
wea lst lane, oad We dw nortbern in a greater than ae 4 to 


HUGuL Tue 4) nd an te second Larm, te exports 
‘Vive inlands had ouly increased 404504. 22. 12, 








colbatea, wore 
asin ent 1 ‘The additional den and then, nd con 
‘sumption of goods of 13 pari 

in 17 more than the additional number wou! 
Toque, mat be ing to this; that the pew 
le r 








: ts baring ty thet Indy mend th 
e West Tndes: circamstances, are enabled to indulge the: 

aseh for what ye consumed by the soldier; theitcleth- selves in finer clothes, better firmitire, and a 
‘eunt nf the gavetament, Doda (ann ‘eupposed) not in- more general use of all our manufactures th. . 
‘arta any of the jasabiikats ine fecreased thew In fact, the occasion for English goods i 
pence North America, und the inclination to La: 
BR 'Thewe wroar its do uot Inctade any exporte ‘and use them, is, and mst be for age *) 

















fr im Seotiand to Amenca, which are doubliers 
t.apably conaiberable; por the exports fro Irelas come, much greater than the abilty of ti 
‘Thuy isealettlation curried on from where Dr. Frank. to pay for them ; they must theresin: 
Ua left it. Por four years, from 1770 to 1773 inelumvely,, pay 3 they: err 
tre eanw Rverage aaaal exports to the same ports of 88 now do, deny themselves many thing > 
tae Wea! Eades 38 004,483! , and oe siamo ports of they would otherwive choose to have, cr ir 
WaMieruaes ef toe'tts tne second terme ofee wr, cease their industry to obtain them, eAnu 
haar wane G2 SOA and TSD.SERL. of the Lattr, 67.8542 thus, if they shoal sh eny ase ponies 
be wel some coarse le, uch on account of 15 
‘ ae ae Wen Amencn rane faa in hare Lorfels tae sirenmuatence; cannot rt 
icubled the West {nian , in the next sixteen yoare it well be brought to them from Britain ; 3 oniy 
Weeonien greater by three fou. respeet i. : 
the Neth Americda tie m3 yrare (abmng wer. enables therm the better to pay fr finer pox>, 
{reqs of ui trme) Red quadrepie” ple the Weet that otherwise they could not indulge thet. 
indian trade weroased only one: cchich ierone in: i . 
Jnmarea. alone gave fometiung more than one thing, e61¥e8 in: 80 that the exports thither arc not 
‘ciuefly in canneqaencu at the quiet produced by the diminished by such manufacture, but rather 
ae tae Meroe ary tbe Ni a West, bern i single article of manufactur~ 
ttationay, ihe North American : , , fat 
Tree contriued st 1! th American wate in these colonies, mentioned by the renuarkes, 
Loutinn noteiituteadieg thecbecks given iotholatver, ie Aats monde in New Englund. It is 
dy the1tjhyo-amiputianon agirements andthe encourage: there have been, ever since the first svtth- 
nent of their own wanufacturen, ih A 
‘Tiere had beea an arcrasnp to Bath these trades, ment of that country, a few haters there, 
Tarhed upio ty e'Prankin, Tur sreraecamearer:« Gren thither probably at firet by the faevity 
f m 17% tn L773 inchinively. to the coded | Of getting beaver, while the wooda were In." 
te ainey nad bev Poet hose * dm account of the valas of the exportifram Engic i) + 
Charles Whitworthrs State of Trade, Son ane. pone, salen ol: dafveras porte. 


Tn F733 they amounted only to. 
170) 


























Ta nbebenee to yaur lordetip's commands, L have 
caused the witli account to be taken by offers unde 
oath | By.t there appesa to be in thie colony at this 
tine 35,990 lute persons, und 4857 blacks, chiefly ne- 


res 
Sin the gear 1730, be order of ths then lorda commis. 
‘ftrade and plabationa, an acconat was ihe 

of the ummber of peaple im this colony. and thea there 
Appenred tu be 15," white persoas, and 2633 blacks = 
‘Again in the year 174%, by like order. an account was 
‘aken of the number of people xu this colony, by which. 


‘apprara thera Were af CBMt Taroe BASS9 wie: 
Vreibiack STEPLEN HOPRIAS. 
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Tittle cleared, and there was plenty of those them, with which they have #0 many con- 
animals, ‘The case is greatly sltered now. nexions end ties of blood, interest, and affec- 
‘The beaver ekins are not now to be had in tion, and which, it is well known, they all 


New England, bat from very remote places 
and at great prices. The trade is accordingly 
declining there; so that, far from being 

to make hats in any quantity for exportation, 
they cannot supply their home demand; and 
it is well known, that same thousand dozens 
are vent thither yearly from Landon, Bristol, 
and Liverpool, and toll chenpor than the in- 
habitants can make them of equal 

Tn fact, the colonies are 90 little euited for es- 
tablishing of manufactures, that they are cou- 
tinuslly losing the few branches they acci- 
dentally gain. ‘The working brasiers, catlers, 
and pewterers, as well as hatters, who have 
happened to go over from time to time and 
settle 


in the colonies, gradually drop the much, 


working part of their business, and import 
their respective goods from Engiand, whence 
they can have them cheaper and better than 
they can make them. They continue their 
shops indeed, in the same way of dealing ; 
but become sellers of brasiery, cutlery, pewter, 
hats, &0, broaght from England, instead of 
‘being makers of those goods, 

3. The American colonies not dangerous 
in their nature to Great Britain, 

‘Thus rouch as to the apprehension of our 
colonies becoming useless to us, { shall next 
consider the other supposition, that their 
growth may render them dangerous.—Of 
thi“ own, [ have not the least conception, 
when I consider that we have already four- 
teen Governments on the maritime 
coast the continent aus lf we extend car 
settlements, shall proba! we BB many 
more behind them on the inland esde. ‘Those 
we now have aye not only under different go- 
yernote, but have different forms of govern- 
ment, owed ale kgocrien interesta, and 
some of thom different religious persuasions, 
and. diffrent, manoere.—Thei jealousy of 
each other is eo great, that however necessa- 
ry an anion of the colonies has long been, for 

ir common defence end security against 
their enemies, and how sensible soever each 
colony has been that of necessity; yet they 
have never been able to effect each an union 
among themselves ; nor even to agree in re- 
quesuing the mother-cout to establish it 


them. Nothing bat the immediate com- troops) are nearerto 
lace “parts of France and Spain to their respective 
seen capitals; and much nearer than Connaught 


mand of the crown has been able to 
even the imperfect union, but lat 
there, of the forces of some colonies If they 
could net agree. fo (one Ee thele dete 
against the French and Indiang, who were 
perpetually harassing their settlements, burn- 
ing their villages, and wurdering their peo-' 
Die; can it reasonably be supposed there is 
any of their uniting against their: 
‘ich protects 


own nation, wi and encourages | 


Jove much more than they love one er? 

Tn shor, there are so many cannes that must 
operate to prevent it, ill venture to 
sy, an union amongst then for such a pur- 
pee is not merely improbable, it is impossi- 

Aap eg telah ps dede oad 
ail e attempt of a part must be madness ; 
as those oclonies thet dud not join the rebetfion 
would jin the mother-country in suppressing 
it T say such an union is impossible, 
I mean, without the most seen tyranny 
‘and oppression. wl 


4 have property 
in a country which they way lose, and privi- 
leges wi y Dey , are gene- 
rally disposed to be quiet, tnd even to beat 
rather er hazard a While the 
government is mild and just, while important 
civil and religions Tights are eecute, such sub- 
jects will be datiful and obedient. we ves 
do nat rise but when the winds blow, 

‘What such sn administration as the duke 
of Alva’s in the Netherlands might produce, 
T know not; but this T think I have 9 right 
to deem impossible. And yet there were 
two very manifest’ differences between that 
case, ours; and both are in our favour. 
‘The frat, that Spain had already united the 
seventeen eorunes eater ce Vaile pevern 
ment, though the states continued independ- 
ent: the second, thet the inbabitants of those 

‘inces were of & nation not only different 
Bom, bar utterly unlike the Spaniards, Ho@ 
the eaarens been peopled fons ‘Spain, the 
them to wish e ion of m bent I 
might, and would, have ruined the 
country ; but would never bave produced an 
independent svereignty. In fet, neither the 
‘very worst of governments, the worst te 
tics in the last century, nor the cota abalone 
of their remaining liberty, in the provinces 
of Spein itself, in the present, have produced 
ny independency in Spain, that could be 
spporte The same may be observed off 

‘And let it not be atid, that the neighbour- 
hood of these to the seat of zovernment has 
prevented a eeparation. While our strength 
at sea continues, the banks of the Ohio (m 
point of easy and itious conveyance of” 
than the remote 


and Ulster were in the days of queen Fliza- 
beth. Nobody foretels the dissolution of the 
Russian monarchy from its extent; yet I will 
‘Venture to sey, the eastern parts of it are al- 

toch more inaccessible from Peters. 

than the country on the Mississippi is 
from London; I mean, more men, in Jew 
time, might be conveyed to the latter than 
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the former distance. The rivers Oby, Jene- and held: & world composed of above an hun- 
sea, and Lens, do not facilitate the cowmuni- dred languages, and sets of tnannera, different 
cation halfso well by their course, nor are they from those of their masters, Yet thie dota 
half'so practicable asthe American rivers. To nion was unshakeable, till the lows uf betty 
thia ¥ shall only add the observation of Ma-{ and corruption of menners in the evvereign 
chiaval, in his Prince ; that a government sel- | state overturned it. 

dom lang preserves its dominion over those | But what is the prudent policy inculeated 
who are foreigners to it; who, on the other! by the remarker to obtain this end, arcurity 
thond, fall with ease, and continue inse-| of dominion over our colonies? It is, to 
parably annexed to the government of their leave the French in Canada, to “check” 
own nation: which he proves by the fate of their growth; for otherwise. our people may 
the English conquests in France. Yet with inorease infinitely from ull causes.” We 
all these disadvantages, #0 difficult is it to have already eoen in what manner the French 





overtarn an established government, that it and their Indians check the growth of ovr 
was not without the assi: of France and colonies. It is a modest word, this checi. 
England, that the United Provinces supported marsacreing men, women, and children 





e 
themselves: which teaches us, that writer would, if he could, hide from Linelt 
GA as well as fram the public, the arising 
6. The French re " x Canada, 6 from such 1. propostt, by’ cea ing it in fe- 
q fe 
excouragament to dis #2 the British poral verms: it is no wonder he thought 11 a 
Colones. —If they prove a check, that check « subject not fit for discussion” in his let. ; 
of the most barbarous nature. he recommends it ae “a point that shoud 
oe eg tom 9 gemini ee Aes Eee 
more likely to render it éubstantel than the poeple, wil not Bniain be guilty ofall the 
i igners, at enmity wit! , tourders com- 
i morign ‘ioe capable @ giv. mitted, in order to check this dreaded grow! 
14g fier sis’ or an asylam, a the erent re Frome pea trv tate bor 
ire. i thete diead~ 1m plain terms, i 
se ea agian Wetave cimot ten pro. tarticn they perpetrate with Indiaas on vur 
Vinces aperely through their want of union colonists are agreeable to ve; and tat thy 
it not a] e resentment alo 
een eee oe ae eee ar vernmest with whom views they = H™prly 
which are in our case impossible, and others concur! Will not the colonies view it in thie 
st in impious to sappose possible. light? Will they have reuson to consider 
‘The Romane well understood that policy, temselves any Iaoger subjects and chil 
which teaches the security arising to the dren, when they find their cruel enemies hal- 
jitef government from seperate sats emang {20> pring the gorerument Gt owes them 
ties of etates of Greeoe (oppressed but united protection, as it requires their obedience? Is 
wale: Menton byan Sig that every state not this the tnost likely means of driving them 
should five unter i owa lawn They aid ie ha a ota Prem, scan ais 
governor. Independence of them rity, 
tach other, and Separate. interests (| wo vernenent chooses not tof them ? T would 
among a people united by common manners, Bot be thought to insinuate, thet the remarker 
lengnage, and I may say religion; inferior Wants bumenity. 1 know how little many 
neither in wisdom, bravery, nor their love of good-natured persone are aficcted by the die 
itberty, to the Romans themselves ;) wax all cromee sof people st 2 distance, and sion 
the security the eove wished for their they do not . There are even a 
sovereignty. tia tens they depot al then Wie Peet af edly gu ne sodden dea 
Tide; they were contented with possessing of & favourite bird; and yet can read of the 
the thing. And posses it they did, even Sinking of «city in Syria with very little con- 
without a standing anny: (what can be a cer. If it be, after all, thought necessary to 
sironger proof of the eecenity of their check the growth of our colonies. give me 
sion?) And yet by a policy, similer to this Jeeve 2 reteese 8 method less cruel. Cat 
method of which we bave an example in 
throughout, wee the Romin world subdued Peeve, The murder ofhusbands of wives, 
“An hea wascrrent during the war off ofbrothers, sisters and children, whose plens- 
thatthe revolt would OO Ne atone French ing society has been for some time enjoyed, 
(Saber cers Egg ae do eed a a 
Frcoch af pomousi fe Ganade, daring the is short, and easily supported, ‘The me- 
I 


I hi we'ctn take war wast De teounaiter | mean ie that which was dictated by 
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‘the Egyptian policy. when the “ infinite in- 
crea Ee oe et Imaal was napee: 
ended as dangerous to the state.* Let an 
act of parliament then be made, enjoining the 
colony midwives to stifle in the burth every 
chindor fourth child, By this meens youmay 
keep the colonies to ther it ize. 
if they wore under the ‘alternative of 
submitting to ane or the other of these schemes 
+c checking their growth, I dare answer for 
the latter. 


taem, ae 
propriety or 


they would 
ur all thn dete about the 
unpropriety of keepis 


Keeping: or 

too early, We have taken 

feted pert phirtecs 

possesion ; and perl 
perenad- 





in our PaO 5 
+ for if oar ministers are 


never will 


‘ed by such counsellors as the remarker, that 


the French there are “ not the worst of nei, 

Yours," and that if we bad conquered 

we ought, for our own sakes, to restore it, a8 

a check to the th of our colonies; I em 

then afraid we shall mever take it, For there 

ate many ways of avoiding the completion of 
tue conquest, that will be les exceptionable 
and Jess odious than the giving it up. 

1. Canada easily without drai 
Great Britain of any of its inhabitants. 
'The objection I have often heard, that ii 

.0* had Canada we could not tt, with 

om Lite pay Heston oie inhabitants, is 

founded on ince of the nature 

tation in new countries. Aes nit Eo 

to colonize in America, it was mt 

seer poople,and to sand eeed-enen ; but it 

aot now necessary that we should furnish, for 

a new colony, either one of the other, The 

annual increment alone of our present colo- 

mes, without diminishing their numbers, or 
requiring a man from heace, is sufficient in 

‘ten years to fill Canada with donble the num- 

ber of English that it now has of French m~- 

mbit, 4, Thaw who are protestants among: 











ell their lands, improvements, aud effects 

the rest in that thin-settled country will in 
Jess than half a centary, from the crowds of 
English settling and among them, be 
blended and incorporated with our people both 
10 language and manners, 


& The merits of Guadaloupe to 
Britain over-valued yet likely to be pais 
dearer for, thon Canada aedetats 

In Guadaloupe the case is somewhat differ- 


= And Puaraoh suid unto his people, bebold the 
ple of the unuidren of lerael sre mare and mi 
we; come on, Jet usdeal wieel 
auuirply. atid it come to pase. u 
‘Gut any War, they join also wots our enemics and 
them op gat of the tend. And 
‘Bobrew midwives, &e—Exouus, 


Great 
much 


et Us, and #0 get 
ie *Cing epake to the 
chap. L 
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ent; and though I am far from thinking we 
have sugar-land enough, I cannot think Gua- 
daloupe is #0 desirable an increase of it, as 
‘other objects the enemy would probubly be 
J infinitely more ready to part with. A country, 
ined inkabited by any nation, is no proper 
‘possession for another of' different 
}manners, and religion. It is hardly ever 
twnable at Jose expenee then it is worth 
the isle of Cayenne, and ite appendix, 
inoctial-France, having but very few in- 
and these therefare easily removed. 
would indeed be an acquisition every way 
{buitable to oar sitoation end desea, ‘Thus 
| would hold wll that migrate from Barbadoes, the 
‘Leeward Islands, or Jamaica. 1t would cer- 
tainly recall into un English government (in 
whicb there would be room for millions) all 
who have before settled or purchased in Mar- 
tinico, Santa Cruz, or St John’s; 
except such as know not the value of an Hug- 
lish government, and such I am eure wre net 
recalling. 


Bat should we keep Guadaloupe, we are 
told it would enable us to export 300,000Lin 
angars, Adutit it to be true, though perhaps 


the amazing increase of English consutnption 
might feeipiiieboenrep ieee Lie 


this to redound? 'To the profit of the Frenci: 
inhabitants of the island : excoptaamall part, 
Dorms it Mise wile pci one 
rs, but whose whole mane! 
must Mirst be added to the wealth and zt 
Feeidanre al Peer 
we in Brit 
manufactures. Perhaps too, fow ofthe laude 
wun me of Gandalouy e might dwell and ead 
in Britain (though 
erie teers 
\mneries.) it vant to 
Bop eet yp Eo 
9) in the case of Guadaloupe, as well as in 
of our other West India settlements, Yer 
even tus consutaption is little better than that 
of en ailied nation would be, who should take 
ou caninctaies. and supply us with vw ,. 
put us to no great expense in defendu 
the place of growth. But though our owe 
a expend among us almost the whole 
Our sugar, Can we, or ought we to 
live ourselves this will be the cass of Gua 


+ One 100,000, will supply them 
wii British eee: and supposing we 
can effectually prevent the introduction of 
those of France (which is morally impnetle 
ine country used to them) the other 200,000. 
will still be spent in France, inthe education 
of their children and support of themselves ; 
or else be laid up there, where they will al- 
ways think their home to be. 

ides thie consumption of British manu- 


fieut factures, muuch is said of the benefit we shall 


_ have from the sitnation of Guadaloupe; and 
[we are tcld of 2 trade to the Ceraccas and 
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Spanish Mam In what respect Guadaloupe sures, thet must necessanly have an effict 
we etter situated for duis trate than Jamaica, | the direct contrary of what We have been m- 
‘or ¢ven of our other islands, J am at a lowe to, dustrionty taught to fear, and that Gua 
gue+ I beheve st tobe not sw well loupe 15, 1n pomt of advantage, but a very 
for thatof the windward coast, a ‘and small addition to our West-India possess on 
St Lucia, which in this, ag well as) re. render many ways les valuable tous, tha 
spects, would be more valuable and it 15 to the French, who wil prombly ¢t 
which, I doubt not, the peace will secure to more vutue upan 11, than upor @ country [( 


5, 


us Nor ss it ncarly 90 well attuated for that 
of the rost of the Spamsh Mam 45 Jamaica 
As to the grenter safety of our trade by the 


Loess on of Guadaloupe, experience has con-|all the parts of these suljects, bur 


nada] that 4s much more valuable to us thas 
to them 


‘Phere 1s 2 great deal more to te std on 
7 


voced us, that «0 reducing @ single land, or | would carry me ito a detail, tt 1 fre 


«ven more, we stop the privateermng basiness 
bi Inte Prrvateers still subset, an oquel if 
sot greater nunber, and carry the vessels 
sata Wartin co, which before it was mare con 
alent to carry into Guadaloupe Had we 
all the Canbber+ at as true, they would in 
‘Hine parts Aker shebiex 
Yor, spo* che whole, I suy It to bea 
VaeltGd port and wal! worth conederation, 
\hether our obtains possession of 3) the 
cat bbews would be more than + semperary 
bene it, av st would necessarily soon fill the 
“re ic? “part of Flispaniola with French inba- 
witan*s and thercby render it five mes movo 
viable in time of veace and | ttle lesa than 
torcgoable in true of war, and wonld pro- 
b uly end ima few your rm the unrting the 
ho ¢t that great and fortd> land a 
9 government It * agreed on all 
ny» that our _onquest of Nt Caristophe 8, 
1 driving the Frea li froin thenca, first fur- 
ais 1 tL spimoh w chk Iu. and substantial 
ian ers a d was cons quertly the first co 
€ 310) ot ity prevent om nee “ On the other 
‘iva? LT wid Irzard an o nuun, that valuable 
asa Hersh pres ‘atone in the West Indico 
vs and uadanmble as the advantages they 
de zo “i, them, thers © sn newhat to be 
w ighed in tac oppwwe scale They cannot 
ut present mak. war with Ergland, without 
«>p> ng thos ad mtages white divided 
vmomg the runs ous stands they "0+ have, 
1 1h wore tha they would, were they pox 
~so'Lof St Donmgo only, ther own shsre 
of wa ch woah, .f well cultivated grow more 
agar than 1 now grown in all ther Wat 
tnd e islands 
pare before said, Ido vr deny the wil 
ty of the conquest, or cven of our future 
#35 on of Guadaloupe. 1f not bought iodo? 
‘The trade of the West Indie. 15 one of our 
most valuable trades Our possessions there 
deserve our t care and attention So 
do those of North America i shall not enter 
into tne mvidious task of comparing their due 


estumation It wonld be a v 7 ond 8 
very disagreeable one, to Tan every 
thing materul on ths hoad It 1s enough to 


our prosent point, if 1 have shown, that the 
value of North America 1s capable of an am- 
mente increase, by an sequiation and mee 


( would tire the patience of my reader, and 
wh ehT ea not without apprchensions I have 
done already, I sta! reserve what remains 
bib Jdare venture agri n on the in lalgence cf 
{the public 


PLAIN TRUTH , 

O Sereus Consuderations oa we gcesent 
‘sate of the etty of Philadclp'ia, and prow 
caceof Pemsgnaua By a Traursmar 
of Plilad+Iphua 
Cap. urbe mob Gt reli 1 6 Bed perdi 

mm Tales vo. @20 apello da semip £ donno sitar» 

a | Dale vevcrry TAOLY RACIERLOMIBHEr ts S1ANt 

€}1 com jue tnods Sint qu amplcaaioios rtiner 

Se Dy ibuevestres ottum peat rc vultie (yet 

Weraba and recipes ite rai wbbeaty Nem Ath 

aunt Ye secsarum 41 jorus  libert et aeume 0 Sirah 

date est Dur i rsigum cum ew rest up a capo « 

Vox comctamunietta a nase et dabitate aid facies 

Sak res ape aspera est Red Foun uaoe Lar 

Imsse masume st mete chen Wits anny bt 

exp cates Cin tian a ange tt 

bach j'qvs bare ‘empabhe mon mewn dtr 

cthe vay F Roa t7y Beqre wpphet mae He 

fi Ta desrem perantar inaltnda yinda bere U1 

Sab 1" "prey f omartcedinnt Ubi oe rdi te ay 

Gk MPA DUAR Req UeqUATD Lem 1 ple ee 

y shia sunt te Ton Car ENoMtist 
Tr 3414, toe wise Tealans grdce thi pre 
yerbial remark on our nation, si. The sng- 
lish f+’, bit they do not see = That 1 they 
are ens ox ot Incorv Diences When they we 
present, bat do not take suffic rent care to pres 
vent them ther matoral courage makes 
them too lite apprehenave of danger, so thet 
they are often surprised by it, unprov ded ut 
the proper means of security "When tt 4 too 

late, they ore zepable of thew mprudence , 

afer xrcat fircs, they provide buckets and 

engines afters peeulence, they think of keep- 
ing clean ther “treets and cummmon sewer, 
and when a town has been sacked by their 

enerves they provide for rt defence, &e 

"Th kind of after-wssdom w indeed <0 com- 

mon with vs, 25 to ocension the vulgar, though 

very synificant esying, When the sierd > 
stolen, you shut the stable door 

But the more msensible we gencraily are 
of pubhe 

of xt, so muet 


r, and indifferent when warned 

the more treely, openly, and 
earnestly, ought such as apprehend it tospeah 
ther sentmenm, that, if poamble, thoe who 
seem to sleep may be awakened, to think of 
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some moans of avoiding or preventing the j ites it soems were at this time not very or- 


mischief, before it be too late. thodax in their zeligion, and their spies met 
Believing therefore, that it is my I with a certain idolatrous pricat of their own 
shall honestly spesk my mind in the ver. 3, and they said to him, Who 


per. ? 
Wah, 2! thie time, ages over great part of this place? And what hast thou here ? {Would 
the nce world: ear Sowapepecare weekly to Ged no such priesta were tobe found anon, 
filled with fresh accounts of the destruction us} And they said unto him, ver, 5.—Ask 
at evory where occasions. Pennsylvania, in- counsel of God, that we may know, wheiher 
deed, aituate in the centre of the colonies, our way which we go shail be prosperous: 
has hitherto enjoyed profound repose; and : and the pricat said wnto them, (so in peace; 
though our nation engaged in a bloody war, Before tke Lord is your say wherein you gu 
with two great and powerful Kingdoms, yet, [Are there no priests among us, think you, 
defended, in a great dogree, from the French,” that might, in the like case, give an eneniy as 
on the one baad, by the northern provinces, good ent’ Htis well known, that 
and from the Spaniards, on the other, by the we have numbers of the wame religion with 
southern, at no «mall expense to each, our those, who of late encouraged the French 
People have, tll Itely, slept securely intheir to invade our mother-country-] And the 
ibitations, to Laish, 8 


come, verse 7, jaw the peapl 
‘There is no British colony, excepting this, that were therein, how they dwelt caREubes, 
but has made some kind of provision for its de- after the manner of the Zidonians, quer and 


fence; many of them have therefore never ascuuz, They thought themselves eceuro, 
been attempted by an enemy ; and others, that no doubt; and as they never had been dis- 
were attacked, have general defended them- turbed, vainly imagined they nerrr should. 
selves pith Acagery The and diffi- It is mat unlikely, that sane sieht fee ihe 
culty of our bay and river have thought danger they were exposed to by Irving in that 
60 Gfoctual a security to ua, that hitherto no corfass tanner 5 but that, if these publicly 


neans have been entered into, that might dis- enproneed thet ensions, the rest re~ 
cou! an attempt upon us, or prevent its proached them as 8 pereons, wantin; 
coed Pele ee or confidence in thek ‘gods, who (obey 


t+ cou! 

‘But whatever security this might have been might my) had hitherto protected them. But 
while both country and city were poor, and the spies, verse 8, returned, and said to their 
‘the advantage to be expected scarce worth the countrymen, verse 9, Arise, Usat we may go 
hazard of an attempt, it is now doubted, whe- up against them ; for we have seen the lend, 
ther we canan} Jeoger sefely depend upon it and behold it is very good! And arc ye still? 
Our wealth, of Inte yoars nmch increased, is Be not slothful to go. Veree 10, when yo 
‘one etrong temptation, our defenceless state go, ye shall come toa escuns: [that 
another, to induce an enemy to attack us; 16 8 le that apprehend no danger, and 
while the acquaintance they have lately gait have made no provision against :t ; 
‘ed with our bay and river, by meena of the great encouragement this!] and to a large 
Prisoners and ere ony fare tes and a where there is no want of 
among us; by spies which they every any thing. What could they desire more! 
where maintain, and perhaps from traitors Accordingly we find, in the following verses, 
among ourselves; with the facility of getting that six Sendred men only, appointed with 
pilots to conduct them; and the known ab- weapons of war, undertook the conquest of this 
‘eence of ships of war, during the ‘art land ; knowing that 600 men, armed 
of the year, from both Virginia and New York, and disciplined, would be an over-match per- 
ever since the war began, render the appear- for 60,000, unarmed, undisciplined, and 
ance of guceess to the enemy far more pro- offtheir guard. And when they went against 
ceisig, ane therefore highly increase our it, the idolatrous iP verse Lo ae hig 

3 graven image, iis ephod, and his sera- 

"Tat oor enemies may have spies abroad, Phim and his molien image, [plenty of super- 
and eome even in these colonies, will not be stitious trinkets] joined wit and, no 
made much doubt of, when it is considered, doubt, gave them all the intelligence and as- 
at sve bas been the tice of all nations sistance in Kis power: is Beart, 99) the text 
in ‘ee, whenever were engaged, or ssvurea us, being perhaps for reasons 
intended snes a war. Of this we have wore than one. f ispels what was the fate 
an cerly exemple in the book of Judges (too of the poo, Laish The 600 men being ar- 

site eae where ple barking 20, 21. 
leave a little to enl upon it) w we ple qurer and verse 
Chap. xviii. Titat ne children 
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Pennsylvania is from Britain; and yet weare, 
if possible, more careless than the people of 
Lainh ! As the Beriptares are given for our 


reproof, instruction, and warning, mey we 
rake a due use of this example, before it be 
‘too late! . 
‘And i oar country, any more than our ci- 


untry, 
7 altogether free from dar ' Perhaps not. 
We have, it is true, bed along peace with the 
Jndians: bot it isa Jong peace indeed, as 
well as a long lane, that hes no ending. ‘The 
know the power and importance of 

the Six Nations, and spare no artifice, pains, 


or expense to gain them to their interest. By 
their priests they bave converted many to 
their religion, 


these have openly cspous- 
ed their cause, ‘The rest appear irresolute 
‘what part to take ; no persuasions, en 
forced with costly presents having yet been 
able to engage them generally on our side, 
though we had numerous forces on their bor- 
ders, ready to second and support them. What 
then may be expected, now those farces are, 
by ordera from the crown, to be disbanded, 
when our boasted expedition is jsid aside, 
qiroagh want (8 it may spear to rap ei- 
er of strength or courage ; when eee, 
that the French and their Indians, boldly, and 
with impunity, ravage the froncers of New 
York, and scalp the inhabitants: when those 
few Indians, that engaged with us against the 
Fronch. cre left exposed to he:r resentment: 
when they consider these thinza, is there no 
danger that, rh discust at our usage, 
joined with fear of the French power, and 
‘Breater confidence in their promises and pro- 
tection than in ours, they may be wholly gain- 
e1 over by our enemies, and join in the war 
against us? If such should be the case, which 
God forbid, how soon may the mischief spread 
to our frontier countries? And what may we 
expect to be the consequence, but desertion 
of plantations, ruin, bloodshed, and confusion ! 
Perhaps some in the city, towns, and 
tations near the river, may say to ¢ 
“ An Endian war on the frontiers will not af 
fect us; the enemy will never come near our 
habitations ; let thoe2 concerned take care of 
themselves.” And others who live in the 
eountry, when they are told of the danger the 
city is in from attempts by sea, may say, 
“ What is that to us? ‘The enemy will be aa 
tinfied with the plunder of the town, and ne- 
ver think it worth his while to visit our plan- 
pep let ihe ov take care of iteelf.” 
ese are not Mere suppositions, for 1 
have heard some talk in thie manner. 
But are these the sentiments of trae Pennsyl~ 
vanians, of fellow-countrymen, or even of men, 
eee apesmepener ord ey is not 
e whole province one body, unit livi 
unier the ame laws, and ejoping te une 
privileges Are not the p of eyed 
country comected as relations, both by 


ved, 


aT 


and marriage, aad in friendships equally dear? 
Are they not likewise united in interest, and 
mutually usefiil and necessary to each other? 
‘When the feet are wounded, shall the head 
ay, it is not me; I will not trouble myself to 
contrive relief! Or ifthe head ia in danger, 
shall the hande say, we are not affected, a it 
Do assistance! No. For 
‘0 would the body be easily destroyed: but 
when all parts join their endeavours for its 
ity, It ia often rved, And such 
the unison between the country and 
the town ; and such their mutual endeavours 
for the safety of the whole. When New 
England, a distant colony, involved itself ina 
rievous debt to reduce Cape Breton, we 
ly gave four thousand pounds for their re- 


lief.” Aod at another time, remembermg that 
Great Britain, stil! more dietant, ed un- 
der heavy taxes in supporti 





Bat whatever different opinions we haveof 
oor security in other respects, our Taaps, all 
seem to agree, is indenger of being ruined 11 
another year. The great success of our ene- 
mies, in two different cruizes thia last summer 
in our bey, must give them the greatest cn- 

it to repeat more frequently their 
visits, the profit being almost certain, and th. 
rick next to nothing. Will pot the first ef 
fect of this be, an enhancing of the pricé-of 
all foreign goods to the tradesman and farmer, 
who use or consume thein? For the rate of 
insurance will increase, in proportion to the 
hazard of importing them; and in the same 
proportion will the price of these goods in- 
crease. If the price of the tradesman’s work, 
and the farmer's produce, would increase 
equally with the price of forcign comniodities, 
the damage would not be so great: but the 
direct contrary must happen. For the eame 
hazard or rate of insurance, that ruises the 
price of what ie imported, must be doducted 
outof,aod lower the price of what is exported. 
Without this addition and deduction, ws long 
as the enemy craize at our capes, and take 
those veavels that attempt to go ou/, as well 
‘a those thet endeavour to come in, none cant 
afford to trade, and business must be soon at 
estand. And will not the consequences be, 
2 discouragement of many of the vessels that 
used to come from other places to purchase 
our produce, and thereby a turning of the 
trade to porta that can be entered with less 
danger, and capable of furnishing them with 
the same commodities, 2s New York, &c. a 
lessening of business to every shopkeeper, 
ether with saaltitalon of tad delta. the 
rate of discor uyers, e 
pa ese al 
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ing them unable to pay for what they had 
bought lows of em it to the tradesman, 
and bad pay for what little he does; and last- 
ly, lows of many inhabitants, who will retire 
to other provinces not subject to the like in- 
conveniences; whence a lowering of the va- 
Jue of lands, lota, and bouecs. 

‘The enemy, no doubt, hnve been told, that 
the people of Pennsylvania are quakers, and 
against all defence, from a principle of con- 
science; this, though true of e part, and that 
a small pert only of the inhabitants, is com 
monly said of the whole; and what mny 
monke it look probable to strangers ia, thet in 
fact, nothing is done by any part of the peo- 
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niches to tempt e considerable force to unite 
und attack you, bet are under mo ties or en- 
gagements, to unite for your defence. Hence, 
on the first alarm, ferror will spread over all ; 
and as no man can with certainty depend 
fhe premh wo bec hee hy 

very many will seek eafety by a speedy flight, 
‘Those, that are reputed rich, will flee through 
fear of torture, to make them produce more 
thne they are able. The men, that has a 
wife and children, will find them hanging on 
his neck, beseeching him with tears to quit 
the city, and save his life, to guide and pro- 
tect them in that time of general desolation 
and ruin. All will run into confusion, amidst 


le towards their defence. But to refuse de- cries end lamentations. and the hurry and di 
fending one’s self, of one’s country, is so unn- order ofdepaters, curynganay their effects 
sual athing among mankind, that possibly | The few that remain will be unable to remat 
they may aot believe it, till by experience,’ Sacking the city will be the first, and burz- 
they find they can come higher and higher ing it in all probobility, the last ect of the 
up oar river, seize our veerels, land and enemy. This, I believe, will be the case, 1f 
der our plantations and villages, and retire | you have timely notice. But what must be 
with their booty unmolested. Wall not this | your condition, if suddenly surprised, without 
confirm the report, and give them the greatest | previousalarm, perhaps in the night! Confined 
encouragement to strike one bold stroke for ' to your houses, you will have nothing to trust 
the city, and for the whole plunder of the| to but the cnemy's mercy. Your best fortune 
river? ~ | will be, to fall under the power of command- 

Tt is enid by wome, that the expense of a era of king's ships, able to control the mari- 
vessel, to guard our trade, would be very; ners; andrut into the hanss of drentions pre 
heavy, greater than perhaps all the enemy vateers. Who can, withont the utionmt hor. 
can be suy to take from us at se would ror, conceive the miseries of the latter! when 
amount to; and that it would be cheaper for your ns. fortunes, wives, and daughters 
the government to open en insurance office, shall be subject to the wanton und unbridled 
und pay all looses. But is this right rearon-| rage, raping, anJ lust, of negroce, rnulattoce 
ing? Pehink not; for what the enemy takes’ and others, the vilest and most abandoned of 
is clear logs to us, and gain to him; increas- mankind.* «A dreadful scene! whicl: ent 
ing his riches and strength, as much as it di- way represent as exaggerated, T think it my 
rainishes ours, 80 making the difference dou- duty to warn you: judge for yoursely'5 
ble; whereas the money, paid ourown trades- It is true, with very jittle notice, the rich 
men for building and fitting out a vessel ofde- may shift for themsclrea The meuns of 
fence, remains in the country, and circulates speedy fight arc ready in their hands; aud 
among us; what 1s paid to the officers and with some previous care to lodge monry cid 
seamen, that navigate her, isalsospent ashore, effects in distant end secure places, thougt 
‘and goon gets into other hands; the farmer thoy should lowe much, yet enough may br 
receives the for her provisions, andon left them, and to spare. But most unhappily 
the whole nothing is clearly lost to the coun- circumstanced indeed are we, the middling 
try but her wear and tear, or 60 much as le, the tradesmen, shopkeepers, and farm- 
yu he and h as ehe the trad shopke di fa 
ells for at the end of the war Jase than her | ers of the province and city! We cannct all 
first cost, This loss, and 2 trifling one it is, with our fami 
is all the inconvenience; but how many and wesubsist? No; 
how great sre the conveniences - little we have gained by hard labour and in- 
tages! and sboald the enemy, th our dnstry, must bear the brunt: the weight of 
supinenesa and neglect to provide for the de- ibutions, extorted by the enemy (an ioe 
fence both of our trade and country, be en- ourselves) must be surely 
cou to attempt this city, lun- jor can it be avoided. as we 

raged this city, and vided, 

dering ue of out goods, either burn if,or patit 
*) ransom, how great would that loss be! be- 
aides the confusion, terror, and distress, su 
Toany hundreds of familtes would be involved 


int 
‘The thought of this latter circumstance 20 
much affects me, that I cannot forbear expa- 
jating somewhat more upon it. You have, 
my dear countrymen, and fellow-citzens, 


nd af we could, how 
@ and they, ani what 





of taxes 
borne by us. 


> By accounts, the ragred crew of the Spameb priva 

seer that plundered Mr Liston’, nad abeier pista 

thon, 2 hittie below Neweastle, yas compomed ofturh as 
Aonour and Aumandy of their officers mas 

be yariged of, ee treatment 

¥ took with Martio's shup 1 trtutnme 

‘crunze. Recause he bravely defended tumselt 

Jonger than they expected, for which every 
‘would have tam, did they 

‘fied struck and submitted, barbarously stab 
‘surder him, though on his kuces begring quarter 


Vee 


-y Ave poor captat 





i 
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ctand at present; for though we are nume-|vain: for they have already besn, by great 
Tots We are que defence, baving neite | umbers of the le, potitis in in, 
fort, arms, union, nor discipline, And though | Our Inte governor did for yeare solicit, re- 
it were true, that our trale might be protected | quest, and even threaten them in vain. The 
atno great  Sepense, and our country and our | council hare ee soice Roane! tothem 
city easily defended, if proper measures were ‘in vain. Their religious prepossessions are 
‘but taken; yot, who ‘Tail take these mee- | unchangeable, their obatinacy invincible. Is 
sures? Who shall pay that e: ! On there then the least hope remaining, that from 
whom may we fix our eyes with the least ex-‘that quarter any thing should arise for our 
poctation, that they will do any thing for our | security t 
security ¥ Sbould vp addres s that ‘wealthy | And is our prospect better, if we turn our 
and power ly e, we ever |eyes to the strength of the opposite party, 
apd | those great and rich men, merchants, and 


since the war governed our elections, 

filled almost every geet in our asvembly ; others, who are ever rajing st quakers for 
should we entreat them to consider, if not as doing what their principfes seem to require, 
friends, ut least as legislators, that protection and what in cherity we ought to believe they: 
is ap truly due from the government to the think their daty, but take no one step them- 
people, as obedience from the people to the selves for the public safety. ‘They have 60 


government; and that if, on account of their 
religious scruples, they themselves coald do 
no act for our defence, yet they might retire, 
relinquish their power for a season, quit the 
helm to freer hands during the present tem- 
pest, to hands, chosen by their own interest 
too, whose pradence and moderation, with re- 
gard to them, they might mately confide in: 
secure, from thei own native strength, of re- 
sanlng again their present station, 
at shall 
that the pubhe money, raised from all, 
t9 alt ; that since they have, for their own 
case, and to secure themselves in the quiet 
enjoyment of their religious principles (and 
may they long enjoy them) ex; a such 
large sana to oppose petitions, engage 
favourable representations of their conduct, 
they themuelves could by no means be free to 
appropriate any part of the pblie money for 
our defence ; yet it would 
Justice, to spare pas & reasons ble sum for that 
warpose, which they might easily give to the 
King's use as h leaving ail the ap- 
propriation to others, who would faithfully ap- 
ply it ax we desired: should we tell them. 
‘that though the treasury be at present empty, 
it may soon be filled by the outstanding pub- 
lic debts collected, or at least credit might be 
lad for such a sum, on azingle vote of the as- 
rembly : that though they themselves may be 
rosigned and eagy under this naked, defence- 
te wate of the country, it is far otherwise 
with a very great part of the 5 with us, 
who can have no cantidonce teat God will 
protect those, that neglect the use of rational 
inoans for their security; nor have any rea- 
‘20n to hope, that our losses, if we should suf- 
fer any, may be made by collections in our 


favour at home. Shoald we conjure them by 
all the ties of neighbourhood, ip, jus 
tice, and humanity, to consider these things: 


and what distraction, misery, and 
what desolation and distress, may possibly be 
the effect of their unzessonable predominan- 


and perseverance; yet all would be in 
Oye ne sD 1a 


please them : tthould we remind them, of 


no more than vent 


much wealth and influence, if they would usc 
it, that they might easily, by their endeavours 
and example, raise a military spirit among 
us, make us fond, stadious off end expert in, 
martial discipline, and effect every thing that 
is , under God, for our protection. 
But envy seems to have taken or 
their hearts, and to have eaten ont und de- 
stroyed every generous, noble. public wpir.t- 
ed sentiment. at the disappomtment 
‘theur little schomes fur power, gnaws their 
souls, and fille Lepagtinlpe such cordial tat 
to their nents, that every propveal, by the 
execution of which those may receive benetit 
as well as themselves, is rejected with indig- 
nation. “What.” say they, “ shall we la 
‘out our money to protect the trae off quel 7 
Shall we fight to defend quakere! No; let 
the trade perish, ot the city La Jet what 
will happen, we eb) never lift a finger to pre- 

it it.” Yet the quakers have conscience to 
plead for their resolution not to fight, which 
these gentlemen have not. Conscience with 
you, gentlomen, is on the other side of the 
question: conscienco enjoing it as a duty on 
on you (and indew! I think it such on every 
man) to defend your country, your frenda, 
your aged parenis, your wives, end helpless 
children: and yet you resolve not to perform 
this duty, but act contrary to your own con- 
sciences, because the quakers act according 
to theirs. Till of late, { could scarce believe 
the story of him, who refused to mp a 
sinking ehip, because one on , wi 
hated, woibl be served by it os well as hum- 
self. "But such, it seems, is the unbappincss 
‘ofhnman nature, that our passions, when vi0- 
lent, often are too hard for the united force or 
reason, duty, and religion. 

‘Thus unfortunately are we circumetanced 
at this time, my dear countrymen and fellow- 
the Ermer shopkeepers eal tredeoben ot 

: eepers, and tradesmen of 
this city and country. Through the dissen- 
tions of our leaders, through mistaken princi 
ples of religion, joined with a love of worldly 
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eres, onthe one Land, through pnde,envy, thd and her aeecent, that rea} = te 
implacable resentment on the other, jie good, mI ress, and that 
hives, our familien and little fortunes, dear to bared at spirit, which ba in ev ery age dis 
us as any groat man's can bo to him,,are to, tmgushed them. _WWiat nmnbershave 
Temam contumually exposed to destroction,!we likewwe of thow brave i, whose 
from an enterprise, cruel, now nell-nfoxm. | Bithess a te last sre made trees a 
ed, and by success encouraged, enemy. it for our religion and l.berties, wnen in- 
sae Heaven, justly dplensed at our ‘vaded by a powerful French ans, med by 
growing wickedaess, and determned to pu-Insh Catholics, under a bigoted poptsh king? 
nisi ths onee-favoured land, had suffered | Let the memorable siege of Lonuumderry, and 
uur chiefs to engage in these foolish and ms-! the signal actions of the Imskillmners, by 
chisvons contentions for itl posts and pal- balers the heart baled prince's ia bere Wa- 
try distinctions, our is might be ' broken, pal testimonies of the covrap 
Dourd up, our undgrotandings darkened and |and ieee tans wide mere ek 
masled, and every Means of our security ne- | there wanting amongst us, thousands of th’ 
glected. It saemeas if our greatest men, our | warlike nation, whose sons have ever ei 
vives nobilresta{ of both pirties, had sworn , the time of Carsar mamtained the characte, 
the ruin of the country, and invited the French, he gave ther father, of youung the must « 
our 10st mveterate enemy, to destroy it. sftnate courage to all the other nulitary 41 
Where then shall we seck for succour and tues: | mean the brave und steady Germane 
protection The government we are imme- | Numbers of whom baye actually bora aruis ts 
diately under denies it to us, and if the ene- the service of their reepectiye princes, and 
Sag Sea eer bah Ne APE ceo 
ously bad, but perhaps there 1s yet aremedy, in defence of their newly acquired ana 1 ct 
if we have but the prudence and the spirit to | procure and propenty ° Were Ue 
apply it, mon Were we once uniter, thoroush 
wah new flounshing erty. and greatly im-{ ly armed and dwcaplined, wos every thins 
proving colony 1s detreyed and ruined, it our power done for our‘secursts, ax far as} 
will nut be for want of numbers of inhabitants | mau means and foreaght conid provide, 
able to bevr arnm In tts defence It 19 com- might then, with rote propriety, numb.y ast 
Leagan nea ae feed nen ay a 
queunted with Spe ais te yf STE hunters ‘ strength and readiness would be a icay~ it 
mauhsmen, ly We want discouraging our encinies, torat wm 9 wr 
ny dider, diseipline, and a few cannon. At'and true saying, that one suurd cftrn rn 
v 
pees ie ae like te seecte Simacnt of | another im nf seared ate bes to went 
2x 0 the 38 formed, wathont | peace 1 to be prepared for war, They, #4 
strongth, becausc without connexion; but arc on ther puerd, and appear ready'ty % 
wate alas ws strong, and oven fom | ceive ther adversaries, 12 2a meh Tous dite 
adable, thous! reat should nat elp | ger g attached, than the supe, -¢ 
tor join us, though they should even oppose Ure, and negligent. We hare yet winte: 
aoe Nae ce pont tad Mylene ta’ socaterposnty fel a ae 
God to inspire us with the necessary prudence | seize and umprove it with a becoming vigour 
and vigour, t may be effected Great numbers | And if the hints contuned an fis papri ar> 


«, lay 
antiepidity, when remot ed to oforeign chime, them a form of asaootarion for the purpost~ 
yet with the people +t ws not so; our neigh- here: menttoned, together with a piseticu- 
hours of New England afford the world acon-| ble scheme for raismg the mom y necessar 
vmeing proof, that Britons, though a han- for the defence of our tmde, city, and 
dred years transplanted, and to the remoteat try, without Jeying a burden on any mai 
part of the earth, may yet retam, evento the May the God of wisdom, strength. ond 

+ When God determined to pumeh tan chosen peo Power, the Lord of the armies of Israel, ++ 
op ara earch ares oe ant of 
a3 9 ger, tahe away from us all the secds of von- 

dcr igo aon tt med fenton and corpo andere the hears 
be ther ruin pty obversing that counsels of all of us, of whatever wet a 
feat dave oak the tows, and buichted them wh az 7&i20n, tn one bond of peace, brotherly love, 
Teltle meicy as he fond resutance — Josarume and generous puble apint; may he give vs 
Mi were eaves noblussin patram imcendere- strength end resolution to amend our fives, 


Uvalim aeomne “oat ie Bees "and remove from among us every thing that 
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is displeasing to him ; afford us his moet ; though the natural and unavoidable effect of 
precias ‘protection, confound the designs of | their change of situation, exclaimed ayant 
our enemies, gud give peace in all our bor-' their leaders as the authors of their trouble. 
ders, is the sincere prayer of jand were not only for returning mto Exp. 
A TRADESMAN OF PHILADELPHIA. {but stonmng their deliverera’'Thowe inclu 
{to idolatry were displeased that their gui 
5 _. calf was destroyed. Many of the cnien 
A comparison of the conduct of the Ancient | thought the new conshtation might be u- 
Jes, and of the Anti-federaists in the “jurious to their particular interests, that thy 
United States of America. Profitable places would be engrossed by th: 
A zea1ous advocate for the proj fede. | families and friends of Moss and Auron, an) 
ral constitution in a public sscinbly said, that ‘others, equally well born, exctuded.j—In Jo- 
“the ropuguance of & great pert of roankind | and the Talmud, we Jearn eome part 
to quod goverment was auch, that he believ- ! culars, not so fully narrated in the Seriptun. 
ed, that faa angel from heaven was to bring | We are there told, that Corah was ambi- 
‘mead noyethelear mst wit eulent op! wen confor ou Aesous and thm es be aud 
on Aaron ; a1 d 
Heiress was Teproved for tho eu oa jby the authonty cf Moses oniy, withorr? th 
extravagance of the sentiment, and hedid nut | consent of the people. te accused Moses 
qusufy it, Probably it might not have imme- | having, by various artifices, frauiulent!y oi- 
tuately occurred to him, that the experiment ' tained the sovernincut, and deprived the |< + 
liad been tried, and that the event wasrecord- ple of their liberties, and of conspiring wit 1 
ed in the most faithful of all histories, the Aaron to perpetuate the tyranny in their to- 
Holy Biblo; otherwise he might, ag 1t seems! mily. Thus, though Korah's rea! motive waz 
ceeebinate Ye Oo ee Et he inant uly the pc ron 
S ie ority. » . 
‘Tur Supreme Being had been pleased toi and they, moved by his insinuations, began to 
noaral up a sugle fatnily, by continued acta cry out, “ Let us maintain the common 1. 
of hts attentive providence, till it became a borty of ose reepectise tds, Be have Bere 
great peuple: und having rescued them from ou! ed m al f. a Heh a Brome ner 
eval Monee he personaly deiceed tele to be Bade ssver by afin I 9s 
thit ch wen servant, Pr prosenze ofthe whole | must have a master, it were better to return 
autumn, a constitution and code of laws for’ to Pharaoh, who at least fod us with new 
tuvir oimervance, accompanied and sauctiunod and anions, than to are = ied ats 5 " 
isovkre panubimenis as the enacquence of dangerarfaatees™ Then hey ealind mae 
ere pi = 
‘re ebedionee or dissbedience |tca the reality hia confi renee with Got. 
icarinies eft eked ma Sees he pege bare 
t it is ; a 
by “d by political ‘writecs a theocracy) could not | ing present st the coloquies, or oven approach- 
be carrie! into execution but by the means ing the place, as grounde of great suspicinw. 
of hut ministers; Auron and his sons were |They accused Moses aleo of peculation. ax 
therfore commisstoned to be, with Moses, | embezzling part of the golden spuons and tou 
the fiset eatablished ministry of the new go- silver chargers, that the princes had offered 
verament, ‘at the dedication of the altar] and i Sat 
One would ha bt. that the appoint ings of gold by the conmon people.} as wel 
incat of men. Soho had dictingunied thee pana bnnel orated poll taxi} ‘and Anron they ac- 
volves m procnring the liberty of their nation, | cused of pocketing much of the gold of whici 
ond hal Uazarded ther livesta ‘openly oppos- | he pretended to have nade ‘scuolien cult, 
ing the will of e powerful monarch, who‘ Besides peculation, they charged Moees wit 
would ave rain that nation in slave aoe : ca gratify which pass os eed 
t intent er e people, by it 
to grateful ople: “rm that & constitation, | to briag them to a land flowing with milk end 
for thers by the i is 5, instead of doing which, hiehad browzht 
frained for them by the Derty himself, might | honey ; which, he! ee 
on that account bave been secure of an uni-| them from euch a land; and that he thought 
versil eee reception. —_ there were, so inay 
in every one hirteon tribes, some dis-| * Numbers i eg 2 ee 
contented, reatlest spirite, who were continu | yylaveives vopetir agarnss Meow avd agente Actor, 
ally excitingthem to reject the proposed new | apd seud unto inom, yet 
government, and this from various motives, |=, =.cohsehn oe 
on freee oe al 
e ir wativity, wi . a 
ever they felt any incoavenience or hardship, | f Sambora chap ut. and Exodus chap 2:7 





























re holy, every one of then! - 
yp yournetves above the congre 
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Tight of all this mischief, provided he could- 


make himself an absolute prince.”* That, to 
support the new digaity with splendour in his 
family, the partial poll tax, already levied and 
given to Aarun,} was to be followed by a ge- 
neral one] which would probably be aug- 
mented from time to time, if he were euffer- 
ed to go on promulgating new laws, on pre- 


tence of new occasional revelationa of the di-! 
vine will, till their whole fortunes were de-i 


voured by that aristocracy. 

Move denied the charge of peculation, 
and his accuscrs were deatitute of proofs to 
support it; though facts, if real, are in their 
nature capable of proof. “I have not,” 
he (with holy confidence in the presence 
God,) “T have not taken from this people the 
value of an aes, nor done them any other in- 
duy” Bat his enemies had made the charge, 
‘and with some success umong the p 3 
for no kind of accusation in so resdily made, 
or easily believed, by knaves, as the sccuss- 
ttou of knevery. 

In fine, no less than two hundred and fifty 
of the principal men “famous in the congre- 
gation, men of renown,”} heading and excit- 
ing the mob, worked them up to auch a pit 

‘phrenzy, that they called out, stone hi 
stone him, and thereby secre our liberties ; 
and let us choose other captains, thet may 
Jead us back into Egypt in case we do not 
succeed in reducing the Canaanites. 

On the whole, it appears, that the Israelites 
were a people jealous of their new]; sequined 
liberty, which jealousy was in itself no 3 
but that, when they suffered it to be worked 
upon by artfal men, pretending public 
th nothing relly in view But private in 
‘terest, they were led to oppose the establish- 
Toent of the new constitution, whereby they 
‘brought upon themselves much inconvenience 
sod misfortune, It farther appears, from the 
same inestimable history, that when, after 
many the conatitation had become old 
proposed the populcer av thay had accused 
P , the populace, as 
‘Moves of the ambition of ‘ute himself a 
Be cling by thot high pri and soribes 
0, excitin, ir high-priests and scril 
they exclanned against the Messiah, that he 
aimed at becoming king of the Jews, and 
cried, crucify him, crucify him. From all 


which we may gather, that popular opposition 
toa public measure is no 


proof of its impro- 

iety, even though the opposition be ex- 
and headed by men of distinction. 

To conclude, I beg 1 may not be under- 





eit 


"Numbers, chap xvi. vet 13.“ [a rt asarali thing that 
thot hast brought ue up out of'a land fowmng with milk 
and honey, to kill os 1m this wilderness, exoept thou 

make thytolf altogether a prince over us 
tT Nambers, chap iit 
ARK. 
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said 
of 
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stood to ae that our gencral nee 
was divinely inspired, when it e 
new federal constitution. merely because 
that constitution has been unressonably and 
vehemently oj 3 yet, I must own, { have 
so much faith in the general goverument of 
the world by Providence, that 1 can hardly 
conceive a transaction of such momentous m- 
to the SrA ot mallions 0. en. 

‘ing, and to exist in tt erty of a great 
ate, should be walbred to peas witht be: 
ing in some influenced, guided, and 
that omnipotent, omni at, 

Soi NoneSeant ruler, im’ whom all anferot 
spirits live, and move, and have their beng. 


THE INTERNAL STATE OF AME- 
RICA; 


Being a true description of the Interest and 
Policy of that vast Continent. 
‘Tune is a tradition, that, in the plant 
of New England, the first settlers met wit 
many difficolties and hardships; as is goue- 
Tally the case when a civilize le attempt 
Being poely depoool they sought 1 
fe they: IT re~ 
Teton Heaven, laying their wante and 
distresves before the Lord, in frequent set day> 
of fasting and prayer. Constant meditation 
and discourse on these subjects kept thew 
minds gloomy and discontented; and, like 
the children of Iaael, there were e many dis 
posed to return to that Egypt, which perac- 
ition a duced ues abandon, At 
it was in the assem 
proclaim enother fast, 2 farmer of plas 
and remarked, that the incon em- 
suffered, and concerning which 
Tete often wearied Howven with their 
ints, were not 90 great ax they might 
expected, and were diminishing every 
ened; that the 
ir labour, and 10 
furnish liberally for their subsistence ; that 
the seas and rivers were found full of fish, the 
air aweet, the climate healthy; and, 
all, that they were there in the full enjoy- 
ment of liberty, civil and religious: he there- 
fore thought, that reflecting and conversing 
on these subjects would be mare comfortable, 
es tending more to make them contented 
with their situation; and that it would be 
more becoming the gratitude they owed to 
the Divine Being, if instead of fact, they 
should im a thankegiving. Hos advice 
was ; and from that day to this they 
have, in every year, observed circumstancen 
of public felic cient to furnish employ- 
ment fora’ iving day ; which is 
fore constantly ordered and religiously ob- 
served. 
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I see in the public newspapors of difforent 1 make a very considerable part of the city 1a- 
atates frequent complaints of hard times, dead- | habitants. 

ness of trade, scarcity of money, Gc. It is At the distance I ltve from our Amerwan 
not my intention to ssvert or masntain, that; fisheries, I cannot speak of them with any 
these complains are entirely without foun-| degree of certainty ; but I have not icard, 
detion. There can be no country or nation | that the labour of the valuable race of inen en 
existing, in which there will not be some | ployed in them is worse paid, or that the; 
people so circumstanced, ss to find it hnrd. meet with less success, than belire the revo- 
to gain a livelihood; people who are not in! lution. The whale-men indecd lave beeu 


the way of any profitable trade, and with 
‘whom money is scarce, ic they have no- 
thing to give an exchat it; andit isal- 

ways in the. power of e small number tomeke 

a great clamour. Bat let ue labs acon slew 

of the general state of oar affairs, and perhaps 

thy prospect will appear less gloomy than 

has been imagnod. 

‘The greet business of the continent is 
agriculture. For one artisan, or meschant, { 
suppose, we hase ut least one hundred farm- 
ers, by fir tho greatewt part cultivators of 
their own fertile lands, from whence many of 
them draw not only the food necessary for 
their subsutence, but the muaterifls of their 
clothing, 30 as to need very few foreign sup- 
plies; while they have a surplus of = 
uowe to dispwe of, whereby wealth is gradu- 


ally accumulated, Sach lias been the good- that 


nes of Divine Providence to these 

aunt so favourable the climate, that, since the 
three or four years of hardship in the first set- 
tlemnent of our fathers here, a fhmine or sear- 
city has nover been heard of amongst us; on 
the coutrary, though aome yoars may have 





santa quantity to spare for eaportation. And! 
although the crops of last year were general- | 
ly quod, never was the farmer better paid for 
the part he can spare conmeree, a the pub-| 
jshed price currents abundantly testify. ‘The 
Tauds he prssesses are als continually risit 

in value with the increare of population ; ant, 
on the whole, he ix enabled to give euch good 
wages to those who work for him, that all 
who are acquainted with the old world must 
agree, tht in no part of it are the labouring ! 
yur ao generally well fed, well clothed, well | 
Jodced, and well paid, ag in the Uuited States" 
of America. 

If we enter tho cities, we find, that, since 
the revolution, the owners of houses and lots 
of ground have had their interest vastly aug- 
mented in value; rents have risen to an as- 





deprived of one market for thew oil; but ano- 
ther, Tbear, 1s opening for them, which tt is 
hoped may be cqually advantageous; au the 
decsusd © con ly increasing for their 
spermaceti candela, which therefore bear a 
much higher price than formerly. 


‘There remain the merchants and saop- 
keepers. Of theve, thongh they make but # 
small part of the whole nation, the nuraber 
considerable, too great indeed for the busi- 
ness they are employed 1: for the consump- 
tion of goods in every country has its outs. 
the faculties of the people. thut is, ther alnhty 
to buy and pay, bemg equal only to a cestain 
quantity of merchandise. if’ merchants cal- 
culate ainiss on this preportiun. and import too 
much, they will of course find the sale dull 
for the overplus, and some of them will pay, 

trade languishes, "They shotld, and 
doubrless will grow, wiser by experience. sd 
hnport less. louny artificers m town, 

farmers from the country. flattering theni- 
selves with the idea of leading easier lives, 
turn shopkeepers, the whole natural quuatity 
of that business divided among them uli may 
afford too small a share for each, and occBsion 
complaints, that trade isdeau ; these moy el-v 
‘su that it x owing to scarcity ofmorey, 
while, in fact, 1t is not so much from the few- 











| ness of buyers, as frou the excessive number 


of sellers, that the muschwfar:ses ; and, every 
ehopkeeping farmer snd mechetue would re- 
tum to the use of his plough and working 
‘tools, there would remain of widows and other 
women, shopkeepers sufficient for the business, 
which migit then afford them a comfortable 
maintenance. 

Whoever has travelled through the various 
parts of Furope, and observed how small 1s 
the proportion of people in xffluence or easy 
circumstances there, compared with thow 1 
poverty and misery ; the few richand haughts 

le, the multitude of poor, abject, rack- 
rented, tythe-paying tenants, and half pa: 
and halfstarved irera: and views 





tonishing height, and thence e: it here the happy mediocrity, that sv generally 
‘to merease building, which gives couployment presails throughout these states, whete the 
to an abundance of workmen, as does also the cultivator works for himself, and supports hus 
increased luxury and splendour of living of family in decent plenty, will, metlinks, see 
the inhabitants thas made richer. sbundant reason to bloas Devine Provirience 
workmen all demand and obtein mach higher for the evident and great difference in out 
‘wages than any other part of the world would favour, and be convinced, that no nation 





afford them, and are paid in ready money.— known to us enjoys a greuter share of human 
This class of people therefore do not, or: ity. 
aot, to complain of hard times; and It is true, that m some of the states there 
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are parties and discords; but letuslook back, rich. At present our independent ern 
tand ak if we were ever without them? Suck ments may do what we could aot thea'do, dis 


will exist wherever there is liberty ; and per- 


haps they help to preserve it. By the eplli- 
sion of different sentiments, of truth 
are struck out, and political light is obtained. 


‘The different factions, watch ot weeext divide 
us, asmall at the public good: the differences 
are only about the varivus modes of promot- 
ang st Things, actions, measures, and ob- 
Jects of all kinds, present themselves to the 
aminds of men in such = Laas ore hts, thet 
at wi not possible we should all think alike at 
the same time on evary subject, when hardly 
the mame man retains at all tunes the same 
ideas of it. Parties are therefore the common 
Jot of humanity; and ours are by no means 
more mischievous or less beneficial than those 
of other countries, nations, end ages, enjoying 
in the same degree the great bleanng of poli- 
tieal Liberty, 

Some indeed \f us are not Bo much 
gneved for the present state of our affairs, as 
apprehensive for the future. The th of 
juxury elarms them, and they think we are 
from ‘that alone in’ the high road to run, 
‘They observe, that no revenue is sufficient 
‘without economy, and that the most plentiful 
‘income of a whole people from the natural 


heavy duties, or prevent by heavy: 
promiogs euch imporsticen and hore 
grow richer ; if, indeed, which my admt of 
dispute, the demre of adorning ourselves with 
fine clothes, pomoming fine furnitore, with 
elegant houses, &c. is not, by strongly mnoit- 
ing to labour and industry, the occasion of 


producing a greatey value, than 18 consumed 
m the qiient that desire. 
‘The agricult fisheries of the United 


‘States are the great sources of our increasing 
wealth. He tha puta naeed into the earth 

aps, by receiv out 
ofits and he hn dee cute 007 was 
ter, draws up a piece of silver. 

Let us (and is nodoubt but we shall) 
be attentive to these, and then the power of 
nvals, with all their restraining and prolubit- 
ing acts, cannot much burt us, We are eons 
of the earth and esas, and, hke Antaus in the 
fable, if, ingwrestling with a Hercules, we now 
and then Feceive a fall, the touch of our pa- 
rents will communicate to us fresh strength 
and vigour to renew the contest, 
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productions of their country may be dissipated — wars tora Habfae presided page a 
twain: and noedléns: 6x and presided over the Butisn Rosid 
be introduced inthe place ofalluenco”” "This fe ekthiuieigs'ceny or irae} a, the” 
may be posible. It however rarely happens: 9 oe ee ans ator ara 
for there seems to be in every nation 8 greater a to the intencr frontier of the ian 
of industry and frugality, which corte Board of Tate, bed nit het ps kos 


tend to ennch, than of idleness and prodigali- 
ty, which occasion poverty ; so that upon the 
whole there is a coatmual accumulation. 
Reflect what Spain, Gaul, Germany, and Bri- 
tain were in the time of the Romans, inbabit- 
ed by people little richer than our savages, 
and consider the weulth they at present pos 
ess, in numerous well-built cities, improved 
farms, rich movesbles, magazines stocked 
with valuable manufactures, to say nothing of 
plate, jewels, and coined money ; and all this, 


‘notwithstanding their bad, wastefal, plunder- Yrankhn 


ing governments, and ip mad denractive 
‘ware; and yet luxury and extravagant living 
han never suffered much restraint in those 
countries, ‘Then consider the great propar- 
ton of industnous frugal farmers i 

the interior parts of these American states, 
and of whom the body of oar nation consists, 
and judge whether it is possible, thet the 
luxury of onr eea-ports can be sufficient to ruin 
such & county re importation of foreign 
Juxaries could ruin a people, we should pro- 
dably have been ruined long ago ; for the Bri- 
tish nation claimed a right, and practised it, 
of importing among us not only the superflar- 
‘hes of their own production, butthose of every 
nation under heaven; we tand consum- 
ed them, and yet we flourished and grew 


an at that persod, but 10 1770 1¢ Was rem wed, an! Tho 
nas Walpole, en euneat bunker of Landon, was amo 
‘uated with Dr. Fraskln, John Sereeot, nivl Banuel 
‘Wharton, and many others af areat property 11 the de 
gn A ‘peubon praying for a tract of land ov th 
‘Ohio for this parpose was presunted to the king in 
‘council by the above-named porsuu, ou bx batfot tue 
sclrenand others After the petition had been for -ons 
tume before the pavy council, st was referred, a» usual 
‘to the Bousd of .voconsder aud yeport The 1 
made appears to have bren drawn upby lord Hulls 
‘who then promded at tbat Homrd ‘fie an 
awer which follows wag written by Dr. Franklin 
extited great altoution at that nod ont 
wed ord Hillsborough never forgay 
‘the Buuyliation be felt from she answer 


‘Those | 

re 

Report of. the Lord Commissioners for 

‘and Plantations, on the Petition 

the Honourable Thoma: Walpole aud 

is Associates, for « Grant of Lands on 
the river Ohio, in North Americo. 

My Lozps,—Pursuant to your lordstups 
order of the 2th May, 1770, we have taken 
into our consideration the humble memorial 
of the honourable Thomas Walpole, Benjarain 
Franklin, John Sargent, and mel Whar- 
ton, eaguires, in ‘of themselves and their 
‘suociates, setting forth among other things, 
“That they presented a petition to his ma- 
Jesty in couned, for a grant of lands mn Ame- 
rica (percetof the lands purchased by govern- 
ment of the Indians) in consideration of a 
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plantations, th tmemoaiaea pee vol ape. 
ions, the ated a 

Eion to the lords commiasioners of the tee. 
sary. proposing 


tand on the river Ohio in America, sufficient 


for a separate government; whereupon their ' 


lordaps Irets ploanad to acquaint the memo- 
ralists, they had no objectign to accepting 
proposals made by them, with t 
purchase-money and quit-rent to by pak 
03 oid x od, it should be 
viseable lepartmenta of govern- 
iment, to sho bek to ji of the 
proprietary e grant, in pomt 
Troy and justice, that the grant should be 5 
in’ condequence whereof the memorialists 
humbly renew their application, that « grant 
of said lands may bernade to them, reserving 
therein to all persons their just end legal 
Aight 1 any parts or parcels Of said lends 
which may be comprehended within the tract 
praged for by the memorialists ;” 
‘we beg leave to report to your lordahips, 
1. That according to the description of the 
teact of land prayed for by the memorialists, 
which description is annexed to their memo- 
114], 1t appears to us to contain of the do- 
ramon of Yivginia, to oe _ of r river 
‘Ohio, and to extend sev legrees i 
tude westward from the western ri ofthe 
ly ap- 


i 


Appalachian mountaing, as will more 
pear to our lordshipa from the annexed 
sketch of the said tract, which we have ince 
cained to be delineated with as much exact 
hese og possible, and herewith sabmit to your 
Jondshipa, te the end that your Jordana ‘may 
judge, wi greater precision, sie 
tata of the lands prayed for in the memo- 
nal. 

II. From this sketch your lordshipe will ob- 
serve, that a very considerable of the 
lands prayed for lies beyond the line, which 
has, in consequence of his maj 
for that , been settled by treaty, as 
welt wit tribes of the Six Nations and 
their confederates, as with the Cherokee In- 
diang, as the ry line between his ma- 
josty’s territories and their hunting grounds; 
and as the faith of the crown is pledged in the 
iaost solemn manner both to the Six Nations 
and to the Cherokees, that notwithstanding 


the former of these nations had ceded the pro- 
perty in the lands to his majesty, yet no set- 
tlement shall be made beyond that line, it is 


our duty to report to your lordshipe our opi- 
ton tat wold it oct be igs 
‘improper to with the request 
reancrial, a0 for as it includes any lande be. 
yond the said Kine. 

It remains therefore, that we report to your 
lordships our opinion, how far it may consist 


to parctase » large tract of | 


‘a orders ty’ 


25 
With good policy and juste that hue ma- 
jesty that partof the me- 


comply wi 
to 


situated to the east of that line, and are part 
of the dominion of Virginia. 

TI), And first with regard to the policy, we 
take leave to remind your lordshipe of’ that 
Principle which was adopted by this Doard, 
and approved and confirmed by his majesty, 
immotiately after the treaty of Paris, viz. the 
confining the western extent of settlements, 

such @ distance from the sea-coast, as that 
ome settlements should lie within the reach 

trade and pemetyee this kingdom, 
upon which the strength and riches of it de- 
pend, and also of the exercise of that authority 
and jurisdiction, which waz conceived to be 
necessary for the preservation of the colonice. 
in & due subordination to, and dependence up- 
‘on, the mother-country ; and these we appre- 
hend to have been two capital objects of his 
majesty’s proclamation of the 7th of October, 
i which his majesty declures it to be 
his royal will and pleasure, to reserve under 
his eovereignty, Protection. and dominion, for 
the wsé of the Indians, all the lands not in- 
cluded within the three new governments, 
the limits of which are described therem, 26 
also all the lands and territories lying to the 
westward of the sources of the rivers which 
a pager ie land weet one eta wees 

wi all persons are forbid to mal 
any purchases or settlements whatever, orto 
tal ion of any of the lands abovegre- 
werven, without special Leense for that pur- 
pose. 
ae It otros or et nly borer 
jon in describ e line in 

fo be marked out by the proclamation of 1768," 
and partly from # consideration of justice ia 
regard to legal tttles to lands, which had 
been settled beyond that line, it has been 
since it fit to enter into engagements 
with the indians, for fixing 2 more precise 
and determined bow between his majes- 

'¢ territories and their hunting grounds. 

V. By this boundary, so far ax regards the 
‘case now in question, oar lor wil ob 
serve, that the hunti e Indians 
are reduc ethan Dedsewer limita than were 
specified by the proclamation of 1763; we beg 
leave, however, to aubmit to your lordships, 
that the same principles of policy, in refer- 
ence to ents at s0 great a dislence 
from the eeacost as to be out of the reach of 
all advantageous tntercourse with this king- 
dom, continue to exist in their full force and 
spirit, and though various ions for 
ing new colonies in the interior parts of 
America have been, in consequence of this 
extension of the boundary line, submitted to 
the consideration of government (particularly 
in that part of the country wherein are situ- 
ated the lands now prayed fer, with a view 


s 
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to that obj et the dangers anj disadvan- the advantages represented to arise from it ia 
tages of Grog lpia with such proposals have these different articles, that it was m0 libe- 
‘been so obvious, an to defeat every attempt rally supported by the aid of parliament. _ 
made for carryimg them into execation, “The seme motives, though operating in a 
VI. Many objections, besides those which less degree, and applying to fewer objec's, 
we have already stated, oceur to us to pro- did, as we humbly conceive, induce the form- 
positions of this ; but as every argument ing the colonies of Georgia, East Florida, aud 
on this subject 1s enllected together with great West Florida, to the south, and the making 
force and precision, ma a representation made those provincial arrangements in the procla- 
to his raajesty by the commissioners for trade mation of 1768, by which the intenor country 
end plantations in March, 1763, we beg leave was left to the pomession of the Indiana. 
to state them to your lordships in their words. © “Having thus briefly stated whathas been 
In that representation they deliver their the policy of this kingdom in respect to culu- 
copution upon a propfition for settling new nizing in America, it may be necessary to 
colonies 1 the interior country as (allows, take a cu view of what has been the 
via, effect efit in Chowe colonies, where there hae 
“The proposition of forming inland colo- been safficient time for that effect to discaver 


muea in America, 14, we humbly conceive, en- 
tirely new: it adopts principles m to 
Armerican eettlements diferent from what has 
jitherto boen the polic kingdom, 
leads to a wryetorn which if paroued through 
ofthe costly, ofthe preset ib 
at country, of the greatest importance. 

“The ‘t object of colonizing the 
continent Noel Arsevicn, has ea i 
prove and extend the commerce. navigation, 
and manofactures of this ki ‘upon 
whic’ its strength and security depend. 

“1 By proming the advantageous fabe- 
ry carried on upon the northern coast. 

“2. By encouraging the growth and cul- 
ture of naval sores abd of raw materials o 

dransported hither in ex 
mannhctaree and other echbin, » 

“8, By securing & sup; lumber, pro- 
visions, and other neceeatee, for the sup- 
wort of our establishments in the American 
islands, 


“In order to answer these salutary par- 
poses xt has been the policy of this kingdom 
to confine her settlements as auch as poasi- 
ble to the sea-coast, and not to extend them 
to places inaccessible to inning, ‘and conae- 
quently more out of the commerce ; 
a plan, which, at the same time that it ee- 
cured the attainment of these commercial ob- 
sects, had the further political advantage of 
gaerding against all interfering of foreign 
yowera, and of enabling this kingdom to keep 
Up 4 superior nevel force in those seas, by the 
actual possession of such rivers and Dashours 
ug Were proper stations for fleets m time of 
war. 

Such, may it please your majesty, have 
heen the consserations, ‘matueing 


itself; because, if it shall appear from the 
present state of theve setdements, and the 
progresa they have made, that they are Itkely 
Se produce the advantages above slated, it 

il, we humbly apprehend, be a very strong 
argument against forming settlements in the 
interior country ; morc especially, when every 
advantage, derived from an established o- 
vernment, would naturally tend to draw the 
stream of population : fertility of'sos] and tens- 


perature of climate offering euporior incite- 

ments to settlers, who, to few burd- 

ips, and rogeling ‘with few dificultus, 
le 


with litde labour, earn an abundauce 
for their own wants, but without a possibility 
of supplying ours with any canriderable quan- 
tities, ‘would these inducements be con- 








fined in their operation to foreign enngrants, 
determining their choice where to settle, but 
would act most erfully upon the mhabi 
Lrpedefickd me _ and southern Iatitudes 
‘your majesty’a American dominions; who, 
ever mullenng under the opposite eatremen 
of heat and cold, would be equally tempte? 
by a moderate climate to abandon latitudes 
arly adapted to the production of thse 
wings, which are by natore demal to us: 
‘and for the whole of which we should, without 
their poapeit stand indebted to, and de- 

pendant upon other countries. 
“Jt is well known, that antecedent to the 
¥, ‘1749, all that part of the sea-coast uf the 
ities empire in America, which extends 
north-east the province of Main to Can- 
ceau in Nove Scotia, and from thence north 
to the mouth of St. Laurence river, lay waste 
and neglected ; ch naturally affording, or 
art of producing, every species of' 


capable by 
plan of neval stores; the seas bounding with whale, 
policy hitherta pursued in the settlement of cod, and other valusble fish, nad having 


many 


‘your mejesty’s American colonies, with which great rivers, baya, and barbours, fit for the re- 
the private interest and wagneity of the set- coption of ships of war. Thus circumstanced, 
tlers co-operated from the first establishments a consideration of the great commercial advan- 
formed upon that continent: it was upon: tages which would follow from securing the 
these principtes, and with these views, that | pomession of this country, combined with the 
government undertook the satling of Nova_ evidence of the value set upon it by our ene- 
Scotia in 1749; and it was from a view of] mies, who, during the war which terminated 
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‘at that period, had, at an immense expense, at- 
tempted to wrest it from us, mduced that plan, 
for the settlement of Nova Scotia, to which 
Swe. have: belize ‘selired j.nd_whieb, being, 





aion of that province, and formed 
blichments which contributed 80 greatly to 
facilitate and the success of your 
inajeaty’s arme in the late war, 

rt of Amenan ieving Spon tothe new 
part, merica, ig opened to view 
‘and information of your majesty’s subjects in 
other colonies the, grent commercial advan- 
tages to be derived from inuced» zea for 
migration ; and associations were formed for 
taking up lands tnd making setlements, in 

Province, by principal persons residing in 
these clcaies. of these pce 

a ence of these acsociations, up- 
wards of ten thousand souls have pamed from 
‘hose colonies into Nova Scotia; who have 
cither en; in the fishones, or become 
expertare Jumber and provisions to the 

‘est Indies. And further settlements, to 
the extent of twenty-one townships, of one 
uundred thousand acres each, have been en- 
gaged to be made there, by many of the prin- 
‘spal pereons in Pennsylvania, whose name 
‘and asociation for that purpore now he be- 
fe your majesty in eauncil. 

“The government of Massachusetts Bay, 
as well as the netors of large tracts to 
the eastward of the provmer of Maine, ex- 
cited by the success of these settlements, are 

ving every encouragement lo the like set- 
‘tlements in that valoable country, lying be- 
‘ween them and Nova a; and ‘pro- 
phietors of the twelve townshipa lately laid 
out there, by the Masmchusetts government, 


aT 


that it would in eny view be advisceble, to 
divest your majesty’s subjects m America, 
from the pursuit of those important objects, 
by adopting measures of a new policy, et an 
expense to this kingdom, which in tts present 
tate it ws unable to bear. 

“This, may it please your majesty, ben 
the light’ in which we wew the proponitce 
of ing in the intenot cuuntry, cunsider- 
ed es 0 generalprincipleof policy: we shuit 
key next de Fico ith the ei» 

ments an support of the par- 
ular Stubhebmetie now recornmendcet 


“These its wppear to us reducsble 
to the following general itions, vis. 
“Fist, That such colonics will promote 


population, and increase the demands for and 
consumption of British manufactusca, 

“Secondly, That they will secure the far 
trade, end prevent un illicit trade, or toterttr- 
ing of Prench or 8 with the Indians, 

“Thrdly, That they will be 2 defence and 
Protect:on to the old colomes against the In- 
chang, 


Fourthly, That they will contribute to 
Jessen the present heavy expense of supplymg 
Provisions to the distant forts and garrmons. 

+ Lastly, That they are necessary in 
to the inhsbitants already reading in 

where tLey are proposed to be esta- 
‘who require some forin of ervil govern- 
ment. 

« After what we have already stated with 
respect to the pulicy of encouraging wloryes 
in the anterior country as a general princi- 
ple, we trast it will not be necessary to enter 
into an ample icteard of the arguments 
brought to a 2 foregomg propositions. 

“We admit as en undeniable principle of 
true policy, that witha view to prevent manu- 


ow solicit your majesty for a confirmation of fictures, it necessary ond proper to open an 


whe title. 7 
“Such, may it please your majesty, is the 
present state of the progress making in the 
vettlement of the northern parts of the sea- 
Sona of North espa, Bone of 
it appeara to have e policy adopted 
hy this Kingdom : and many persona of rank 
und substance here are pi ling to carry 
tato execution the plan which your majesty 
(pareuing the sume principles of commercial 
policy) has a; for the sottlement of the 
sh of St. John and Cape Breton, and of 
the new-cetabliehed colonies to tho south; 
and, therefore, aa we are fully convinced, that 
the ing settlements upon the sea- 
coast of North America is founded in the trae 
principles of commercial policy; and as we 
‘find, opon examination, that the heppy effects 
of that policy are now beginning to apen them- 
selves, in the establishnent of these branches 
of commerce, cultare, and navigation, 
véhich the strength, wealth. and sect 
this ki depend; we cannot be afopinion, 
Vou. H.... 25 ) 


extent of ternitory for colomzation preportion- 
ed to the increase of people, asa luree num- 
ber of inhabitants cooped «-p in narrow huts, 
without a sufficiency of fund for produce, 
would be compelled to consert their attention 
aad industry to manafactirs; Lut we sud 
mit whether the encouragereent enven to the 
settlement of the colonies upcn the ses-coast, 
and the effect which such encouragement bas 
bad, have not alroady effectually: provided for 
this object,ns well es for mcrcasing the demend 
for, and scommnaie of Bough mavnufacturee, 
‘an advantage which, m our humble opinun, 
would not be promoted by these ncw culomes, 
which being proposed to be established at the 
distance of above fifteen hundred milca from 
the sea, and in places which, njon the fallect 
evidence, are found to be utte ecereitle 
toxhipping, will, from them arabbty ty find 
returna wherewith to pay for the mamun- 

Bnitaun, be probably led we manv- 





upon , turesof Great 
rity of | facture for themselvce ; a consequence wich 
lexperience shows has conetartly attemed un 
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i ie ered the se- 
of of New York, in aw history of the Five j Al the roe Loowe we a conquered 
Nations, observes, that about the year | ete a, and om eon 
jie Five Nations being ampiy supplied by orrhe mountains in Virginia ;—the 
She Buglish with freanne and eumonition, | of the great un. Virginia 
ve a fll sym to thir warlike genius | Conoy-ick-euckroon, Cocknow-waproonan, 
ey carried their arms va fer sh ot Ce, Toe imagenes sae Coanstknongh 
site tagas the isch Misvscines over aj ing nO a part of our nations, od ther ands 
as far weat asthe river Misieipp, over mg now Four patos soc it ar 
Tnles in Jeu roms aonth tp south; and boat often bees aud by the Virginians, thet the 
alle in eng om. " and the poople of that co- 
eee cee orn sie 
there ere te cpounts remeaning auutng. Sie but Ah not true, We will slows they cont 
there arto cccoumts remaining emong the ti Bot wil allow, they, con: 
Began ive Nati i the first ‘resided near 
TR 1701, the Five Nations put all their bck the Tuskarors (the Set ‘eed near 
Sear Cre ae nee ee 
Fes bey corer in thei ! that aecount, « right to some 
ital and confirmation thereof, in their deed | have, on tha e right to somo paris 
pete sacha ein cage bnlpad aili- AL esboneks pre nations csiding 
cently ee into the rightsof the natives, | there, and’ that Land, if the Virginians ever 
gently searched ino the rightoof the natives | there, and tht Zand, ifthe Virguinns 
ia ik partioular dato thawo of the nortan | gta gued rig fo ut Be by wa” 
Tint ioe ay the Cobien, «tbe tight | Bautiahe Geaare who were tatug ach the 
Administration of the Colonies, v The right Baglsh irader, who were wading wih the 
ie ae eaaieetetea be ier te ol Dae 
ber by the i thence to e 
Fre balay ea pg el hy 
duing the Nhaiunoes, Delaws : € French took « foal pose 
then,) Twictwees, and Cilinos, may be seach Ho ret Obie and poate 
st ibetpetee of Keswick, LET? aud con | Mosengabels ad the mouth of the Che- 
at e peace a a % 
Heater ea Ee La re Mee Pe es alien ves WAGE 
tnapor dele Sioaies pote in Ame-|rica with en army, to rewove the French 
Hex in the 1 i the |from their porressions orer the Alleghany 
an oe re hated ae fine, ‘iver ' mountains, and on the river Ohio; and ou his 
Oho de the hating a of ie Sas Nee ival at Alcsandria, be held a counesl of 
Oho. the hunting Lends of the Sig Ne ,arrval at Aesandra, be hel a ames 
tions ; and in his analysis to this may he ex- | war w or of in nee 
gectrmse te epee, oom [tak Tenens ee Te 
ig fret iney ( Rancrica, ‘whose cea well tows that tho country clamud hy the 
pat jie vere westward to | French, over the AVeghany mountains, ane 
Maaissppic tne. teen abloed by the’ eouth este totheriver Mississipp, was the 
confederates ot Six Nations) and the cours! unqaceionable perty of the Sur Nations, 
fay nate became tne property, No sation and nat of the Cheelzen ot any other tribe 
Me vac aide, Bats ph ts greater resv- | of Indians,—the general gave utructions w 
tion end : {aie William Joburon to cvil together the In- 
ution and bravery, and although they have | sir ote to cl teeter the In 
tro nruincullectnd an Obin under tuo dome |ther welvementonet gent tthe ive 
mu of he coated ee a ae rue they hed put al} their hun'- 
arr ld i 744, by | ing lands under his majesty’s protection ; us 
divest Se stn, Sar plands ad (oe red to them, and to their use >— 
Ving with the Nr Nesonne the one Ant an general Brestooks inact 
an essing, i - | clearly declaratory of the tight of the Six Nu- 
‘Tisaioners of Virginia, in a speech to the sa- | clearly A get Se 
Seta ace inaerecat nr hee Nnct cr 
od any lan in Virginia, it ig| themmAnd it ing that the French 
bbe a a peed ae tae 3 aad | lave, an tase totum, by fraud and violence, 
i does ont Chet thane’ aay insta tha tele stsong fort within the mis of th evi 
Benders of Virginia tnt the Sox Nations ae los copirary to ie ment jinn of Ue 
ee ee ae lo assure the said nations, that 1 am come 
ti ix, Nati ia majesty’s order, to destroy all the said 
‘To this speech, the Six Nations gave the |by his majesty’ order, 
fllowing animated and decisive axower — |foria and to bald euch others a shall provect 
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snd saconors for coe, sarang, tothe be lleged en the, eveeion; see, Fresca 
successors for ever, to ca occesion ; since 

intent and spirit of the said treaty; and I cannot pretend to have had any such ‘before 
deo therefore call upon them to take 2, tho | the treaty of Alzcla Chapelle ber nee, Le 
hatehe COME. \@ possession their | ‘certain, up] erect. 
‘own lands.” Hy Iately on the lands which evidently belong 
‘That general Braddock and the American |to the Five Nations, or which these have 
governors, were not sgular in thetr op | made over to the crown of Great Britam or tty 
Buon, 9s to the right of tho Hee Nations to the i as may be proved hy treaties aud 
Jand over the Heghany mountains, and on|acts of the greatest authority—What the 
both sidos of the river Ohio, quite to the Mis- | court of Great Britain maintewned, and what 
sussippr, is evident from a the memorials which lies tnsists up, is, That the Five Nations of 
pessed between the Britis Freach courts Froquois, acknole: France to be 
m 1756. 2 is a a ial the subjects of Great Fa, oe by orig, 
‘a memorit e "e mi-j or ight of conquest. the lovful proprie- 

nintors on the 7th June, 1755, to the duke tore of fe we ‘Dio, and the verrvor 
irepoix, relative to tensions of France fon: And as to the territory, Whit. 
to the above-mentioned finds they very just fas been yrelded and taads over fy these pe 
ly obsrrved—* As to the exposition, which is| ple to Great Britain (which cannot Imt be 
monde in the French memorial of the 15th ar-|owned must be the most just and lawfa! 
tele of treaty of Utrecht, the court of Grest | manner of making an acquisition of this sort, 
Britain doeanot think it can have any foands- | she reclams it, ae belonging to her, having 
ton either by the words or the intention of contmued cultivating 1t above twenty 
us troaty. years past, and having made scttlements in 
“ist, The court of Great Britain cannot several parts of it, fron the sources even of 
allow of this article relating only to the per- the Ohie to Pichawallanes, m the centre ox 
wate pot che 8 pavages, and pe iheir country : tat terntory between the Obto and the \Wa- 

ls of tt treaty are clear IBe, 

‘That is tosay, The Five Nations, or 3 Tn 1755, the lords commuesioners for trade 
arembjec to oiiedominion of Great Brita, — and Blatations were a sclenous to useertat 
whi received exposition ‘territ e Six Natuns, that Dr, 

treaties, ‘must relate tothe con ian well an} Mitchel, "Oy their desire, published a Ia 
try, y ree 
10 the persons of the inhabitants ;—1t is what | of North America ; and Mr. Pownall, the 

i 
1 


oRyE 


j 





map 
France las acknowledged, in the most so-| present secretary of the board of trade, then 
emu manner :-—She had well weighed certified, as appears on the mop,—That the 
importance of this acknowledgment at doctor was furmshed with documents for the 
tume of signing this treaty, and Great Britain from that board. In thi nop, Dr 
ein never give it up. ‘The countries possese- | Mi observes, ~ that the Sux Nations have 
elby theve Indians are very well known, and | extended their territones, ever since the sent 
are not at alt 30 undetermined, ax it iv pre-' 1672, when they subdued and were incorpo. 
tenmled im the memorial; they’ possess and rated with the ancient Siawancse, the native 
make them over as other proprietors do, in proprietors of these countries, and the mer 
all ather places.” Ohno: besides which, they likewise clana 
“5th, Whatever pretext mightbe alleged by | nght of conquest over the Dinos. and all thy 
France, in considering these countrios az the Missienppi, o2 fares they extend. Tus.” le 
appurtenances of Canada : it ina certain truth | adds, “1s confirmed by their own clams and 
that they have belonged, and (at they bave | posseasions mn 1742. which metuce all tht 
not been given up, or made over to the Eng-! bounds here laid down, and none have ever 
‘hsh) belong still to the same Indian natrons ;' thought fit to dispute them.” And, m con- 
which, by the fifteenth article of the treaty of | firmation of this right of the Six Nations to 
Utrecht, France agroed not to molest,— | the country on the Ohio. as incationcd by th 
Nullo in posteram impedimento, aut molestia ‘king's mumistere, m their memornd to th 
afficiant,” duke of Muepots, in 1755, we would just re 
« Notwithstanding all that has been advanc-‘ mark, that the Six Natons, Slawanese, aa 
ed in this article, the court of Great Britain | Delawares, were in the actual ccenpation of 
cannot agree to France having the least title | the lands southward of the great Kenhawr 
to the river Ohio, and the territory m ques-! firsome time after the French hud enetanch- 
tion, [N. B. This was all the country, from |ed upon the river Ohio: and that in the year 
the Alleghany mountains to the Ohio, and | 1752, these tribes had a laree town on Kes- 
down the same, and on both sides thereof to tucky river, two hundred and thirty cih? 
the river Masassippi]* miles below the Scioto : Phat in the year 1755 
resided and hunted on the southerly ride 
Tha French claimed st 10 1783 At the of the river Ohio, in the low country. at about 


of 1815, 
tie Rech porocaion tt Gueuteat eke un’ three hundred and twenty miles bolow the 
hueh they usd refused te jead ther stepe, "= ® Great Kenhaws; end in the year 1755, they 


SF 
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A 
had also a large town opposite to the mouth 
of Scioto; at the very place, which is 
the southern bonndary line of the tract of 
land applied for by Mr. Walpole and his aseo- 
ciates. Bat it is a certain fact, that the Che- 
rokees never had any towns or settlements in 
the country southward of the great Kenhawa; 
lo not hunt there, and that neither 


‘years before they gold the country to the king. 
Those are facts which can be oasily and 


ly preva. 
in October, 1768, at a congress held with 
the Six Nations at Fort Stanwix, they obsery- 
‘ed to cir William Johnson:—“ Now, brother, 
ou who know all our affairs, must be sensi- 
le that our rights go mach farther to the 
southward than the Kenhewa,—and that we 
havea very good and clear title as far south 
ag the Cherokee river, which we cannot al- 
tow to be the right of any other Indians, with- 
out doing wrong to our posterity, acting 
unworthy those warriors who: and con- 
quered it;—we therefore expect thisour right 
will be considered.” 
4 Horembet 1763, the on te eomtoay 
to the ki e country on 
fide of tho river Ohio as fara the Cherokee 
nver; but notwithstanding that sale, as eon 
as it was understood in Virginia, the 
ment fanoured the 
ees, and that Dr. Walker and colonel Lewis 
(thg commissioners sent from that colony to 
the col at Port Stanwis) bad returned 
from thence, tho late lord tourt sent 
‘these gentlemen to Charleston, South Caroli- 
na, to endeavour to convince Mr. Stuart, the 


In 3769, the house of burgesses of the colo- 
of Virginn represented to lord Bottetourt, 


* have the greatest reason to fear the 
eaid line oeaning the line, which 
the lords cormmissioners for trade and plante- 


tions have referred to, in the map annexed to 
theirlordships’ report) ifconfirmed, would con- 
stantly open to the Indians,and others enemiex 
to his majesty, a free and easy ingress to the 
heart of the country on the Ohio, Holston's 
river, and the Great Kenbawa; whereby the 
settlements which ray be attempted in these 
quarters will, in all probebility, be utterly de- 
stroyed, and that great catent of country [at 
least eight hundred miles in length] from the 
month of the Kenhawa tp the mouth of the 
Cherokee river, extending eastward as far ax 
the Laurel Hill, #0 ‘ceded to his majes- 
ty, to which no tribe of Indians at present set 
1g any pretensions, willbe ent fy abandon- 
to Cherokees; im consequence 

yhich, claims fotally destructive of the trac 
interest of his majesty, may nt some future 
time arive, and acquisitions justly sanked 
among the most valuable of the late war be 


bey 
ope tbe foregoing detail of fata it ms ob- 


vious, 
lst. That the country southward of the 
Great Kenhawa, at least 1s far as the Che- 


rokee river, originally belonged to the Shaw- 


it goveTn- unese. 
pretensions ofthe Chero-| 2d. Thet the Six Nations, in virtue of thea 


conquest of the Shawanese, became the law. 
fal proprietors of that country. 

‘bat the king, in consequence of the 
grant from the Six Nations, made to his ma- 
Jeaty at Fort Stanwix in 1768, is now vested 
with the undot 


ubted right and property thereof. 


southern superintendent of Indian affairs, of 4th. That the Cherokees never resided, nor 


the necessity of enlarging the boundary line 
which he had wettled pend the Cherokees ;— 
and to run it from the Great Kenhawa to Hol- 
ston’s river. ‘Those gentlemen were sppaint- 
ed commissioners by his lordship, as they had 
been long conversant in Indian affairs, 
were well acquainted with the actual exteat 
of the Cherokee country.—Whilst these cam- 
missioners were in South Carolina, they wrote 
a letter to Mr. Staart, ashe bad been but a 
ve 
ss be supposed to be ty inform- 
loyment, be en to be proper! 
ed about the Cherokee territory,) 


expressed themaelves as follows : 


and ture of their stations, and 
Cherokee 


hunted in that country, and have nof any 
Kind of right to it. 

Sh, That the house of burgesses of the 
colony of Virginia have, upon good grounds, 
asserted, [such as properly arise from the na- 

proximity to the 
conntry,} that the Cherokees had 


not any just tothe territory south. 
ward ofthe Great Kenbawas 7 Ot 
And lastly, That neither the Six Nations, 


ery fow years in the Indian service, (and the Sbawaneee, nor Delawares, do now re- 
not, frum the nature of his former em-' side or hunt in that country. 


‘From these considerations, it is evident m 


respecting possible injury can arive to hia majesty’s aer- 
the claine ofthe Cherokees to thelands south- vice—to the Six Nations and 
ward of the Great Kenhawa, and therein they 


deregy, orto tho Cheroken by permitng tc 
or to itis Is 
to settle the whole of the Ten comprehend 


“ Cuazcesrox, Soath Carolina. Feb. 2, 1769. Within our contract with the lords commis- 


*'The country southward of the 


Big Ken- cioners of the treasury. If, however, there 


howe was never claimed by the Cherokees, |has been any treaty held with the Six Na- 


and now is the of 
‘William Johnson p 

tiona at a very considerable ex] 
a deed of cession from them at 


he crown, as sit' tions, since the cession made to his majesty 
it of the Six Ne- at Fort Stanwix, whereby the faith 


and took crown is pledged, 
ort Stanwix.” | and the Cherokees, 


the 
both to the Six Nations 
that no settlements should 
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be made beyond the line marked on their 


ee ee we my, if a agreement 


with these tribes, gi ing, a8 the 
Jorda commissioners have acknowl fh the 
Sux Nations bad ceded the Saver the 


lands, to his majesty”)}—we flatter rourvelves, 
that the objection of their lordshipe 

raph of their report, creat ae en- 
whey obvi ted, by « specific clause being in- 
serted in the king’s grant to us, expressly 
prohibiting us from settling any part of the 
same, until euch time us we s ave first 
obtained his maj re allowsnce, aad full con- 
sent of the Ch Six Nations 

ae eee 
in regard to tl 

ips’ report, That it was the prin- 

ciple of the 


bo 


over the Alleghany mountains to the sforesnid 
‘Mr. Hanbury and his partners (who are now 
part of the company Walpole and his 
‘aasociates); and that instruction sets forth, 
that “such settlements will be for our inte- 
Feat, and the advantage and security of our 
said clon, as well es the advantage of the 
neighbouring ones; in es much as oor loving 
sabjeots will be thereby enabled to cultivate & 
friendship, and carry on more extensive 
commerce with the nations of Indians inhabit- 
ing those parts; and such examples may hke- 
wuse induce the neighbouring colonies to turn 
their thoughts towards designs of the same 
nature.” Hence we apprehend. it is evident, 
that a former board of trade, at which the late 
Jord Halfax presided, was of opinion, that 
settlementa over the Alleghany mountains 


a if trade, afer the treaty of were not against the king's interest, nor at 


Paris, “to confine the westem extent of such 2 distance from the sea-coast, as to be 
settlements to such a distance from the sea- without“ the reach of the trade and com- 
const, ax that ‘thasa settlements should lie merce of thie kingdom,” nor where ite au- 
ines the reach oF ths ads and commerce: ; thony or juriediction could not be exercised. 
in icingdom,” é&c., we shall not i jer consideration su; 

ip voters ut may be obsorted tat | Gat wo eepral ebeots of he protein 
the settleruent of the country over the Alle-| of 1763, were, to confine future settlements 
ghany mountaing, and on the Ohio, was not' to the “sources of the rivers which fall into 
understood, either before the Paris, ' the sea from the weat and north-west,” (ur, ut 
uor intended to be 80 considered by his ma- other words, to the eastern side of the Alle- 
Jesty’s proctamation of October, “as ghany mountains) and to the three new 
without the reach of the trade sa commerce vernments of Canada, Bast Florida, and West 
of this kingdom,” &c. ;—for,in the year 1748, Florida ;—and to establiah this fact, the lords 
Mr. John bury, and a number of other commissioners for eae plantations recite 
qontlemen, petitioned the king for a grant of a part of that 
five hundred thousand acres of land over the —_Bat if the w af ts proclamation ie fon- 
Mlechany mountains, and on the river Ohio sidered, it will be found to contain the nine 


and its branches; and the lords commissioners 
Sor trade and plantations were then pleased to 
report to the lords committee of his majesty’s 
most honourable privy council, “That the 
settlement of the country, lying to the west- 
ward of the great mountains, as it was the 
peers ot of the British Somniniats,* would be pet 
is majesty’s interest, and the advantage 
pecurity ‘of Virginia and the neighbouring co- 


wares! on the 28d of February, 1748-9, the 
iords commissioners fur trade and plantations 
again reported to the lords of the committee 
of the privy council, that they had + full 
forth the great utility and advantage 
tending our settlements beyond ‘the grest 
mountains (‘which report has been approved 
propobin theo ist great probably of bar 
propossla, there is a great ¥- 
ing a much larger tract of Pike mid coontty 
settled than under the former, we are nat ont 


nion, that it will be greatly for his ‘3 
service, and the welfare and security of Vir- 
Binia, to comply with the prayer of the peti- 


And on the 16th of March, 1748-8, an in- 
struction was sent to the governor of Vi 
to grant Be han Lrg thousand acres of 


following heads; viz.* 
Ist. Todeclare to his majesty's eubjocte, thar 
he had erected four distinct and separate 
vernmenta in America; viz. Quebec, 
Florida, West Florida, and Grenada. 
2d. To ascertain the respective boundaries 
of these four new governments. 
|, Bd. To testify the royal sense and approba- 
| tion of the conduct ant bray both of the 
officers and soldiers of the king's army, and 
‘of the reduced officera of the navy, who had 
served in North America, and to reward them, 
oe by grant of innit in Quebec, and in East and 
Fioride, without fee or reward. 
4th. To hinder the governors of Queber, 
East Florida, al ‘West Florida, from grant: 
warrants of survey, or passing patents 
nas beyond the bounds of their respective 
governments, 
5th, To forbid the governots of any other 
colonies or plantations in America, from 
g warrants or passing patentsfor Jancs 
the heads or sources of any uf the r:- 
‘yers, which fall into the Atlantic ocean freir 
the west or north-west, or upon any lands 
whatever, “ which, not having been ceded to 
© Vida the Proclamation in the Appendix @t the emt 
| attnese papers, We. 1. 
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‘or purchased by the king, sre reserved to the , will be fully explained in our observations on 
said Indians, or any of them.” ithe puoceeding 3s of the report.) 
6th. To reserve, “fur the present,” under |—Of course, so far as it re 
the king's sovereignty, protection, and domi-| garded the settlement of the lands included 
muon, * for the use of the said indians,” all the jyihie that purchase, has absolutely and un- 
Jnnde not included within the limits of the | doubtedly ceased.—The late Mr. Gren ville, 
sad three new governments, or within the ‘who was, at the time of issuing this procla- 
limits of the Hodsoa's Bay company; as elso, mation, the minister of this kingdom, always 
all the lands lying to the westwani of the admitted, that the design of it was totally ac- 
suurcea of the rivers, which fall into the eea ' complishod, so soon as the country was pur- 
from the west and north-west, and forbidding | chased from the natives. : 
the king's subjects from making any pur-! IV. In this paragraph, the lords commix 
chases or evitlements whatever, or taking | sioners for trade and plan 
possession of the lands #0 reserved, without his reasons, for his maj 
Tagjesty’s leave and license first obtained.  gagements with the , 

‘7th. To require all persons, who had made precise and determinate boundary line, than 
settlements on lands, not purchased by the was settled by the proclamation of October, 

ing from the Indians, to remove from such 1763, viz. Pe 
settlements, ‘1st. Partly for want of precision in the one 

Sth. To regulate the fature purchaser of intended to be marked by the proclamation 
Iands from the Indians, within such parta ae of 1763. 
hus mmejesty. by tbat proclamation, permitted _ 2d. And partly from a consideration of jus- 
settlements to be made upon. tice in regard to legal titles to lands. 

Oth. To declare, that thetrade with theIn- | We have, we presume, fally proved, in oar 
dians should be free and open to all his ma- observations on the third paragraph,—That 
fers subjects, and to prescribe the manner the deaign of the proclamation. 80 far as re- 
iow it shall be carried on. Inted to lands westward of the Alleghany 

And lastly, To reqaire all military officers, mountains, was for no other purpose than to 
‘and the suporintendents of Indian affairs, to rexerve them, under his majesty’s protection, 
seize and apprehend all persons who stood for the present, for the use of the Indians; to 

ith treasons, murders, &. and who which we shal) only add, that the line es 
had ited from justice, und taken refuge in the tablished by the proclamation, so fur as it con- 
reserved lands of the Indians, to send such cerned the lands in question, could not pos 
peryons to the colony, where they atood ac- sibly be fixed and described with more prr- 
cused, cision, than the proclamation itself describes 

From this proclamation, therefore, it is ob- it; for it declares, That “ell the lands and 
vious, that the sole design of it, independent territories lying ‘to the westward of the 
of the establishment of the three new go- sources of the rivers, which fall mio the sea 
vernments, ascertaining their respective from the west and north-west,” should be re- 
boundaries, rewarding the officers and sol- ‘served under his majesty's protection. 
diers, regulating the Indian trade, and Neither, in our opinion, was his majesty 
prehending felons, was to convince the In- induced to eater into engagements with the 
dians“ of his majesty’s justice and detarmined Indians, for fixing # more precise and deter- 
resolution to remove all reasonable cause of minate boundary,“ partly from a coosider- 
precipi fetter settlements on ation of justice, in regard to irgal titles tw 

to or purchased by his majes- lands,” for there were none euch (as we 
SF asd decking It to. be a8 wo have sires: al genre) con ended within the tract 
iy mentioned, his royal will and pleasure, “for now under » ores ion, 
the present, to rescrve, under his sovereigaty, But for e full comprehension of all the rea- 
pratection: and dominion, for the use of the sons for his majesty’s “entering into engage 
diane, all the and and territories lying to ments with the Indians, for fixing 2 more pre- 
the westward of the sources of the rivers cise and determinate boundary line.” than 
which fill into the sea from the west and was tetlled by the royal proclamation of Oc- 
north-west.”—-Can any words express more tober, 1763, we shall take the liberty of stat- 
docisively the royal ‘vention !—do they not ing the following facts:—In the yoar 1764, 
explicitly mention, 'Thet the territory is, at the king’s ministers had it then in contempla- 
present, reserved, ander his susjety's pro. | oo, to obtain sn act of parliament for the 
tection, for the use of the Indians ?—And as proper regulation of the Indian commerce ; 
the Indians had no use for those-lands which and providing # fund, (by laying e duty on 
are bounded westerly by the south-east sideof the trade) for the support of superintendents, 
the river Ohio, either for residence or hunt- commisearies, interpreters, &c., at particular 
i were willing to sell them; and ac- forta in the Indian country, where the trade 
fon pict Said was to be carried on: and es a part of this 
‘vember, 1768, (the occasion of which sale, |system it was thought proper, in order ty 
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avoid firture complaints from the Indians, on 
account of encroechments on their bunting 
grounds, to purchase a large tract of territory 

posable boundary ne, bepood which bis 
a respee w 
myesty'e subjects should nat be permitted to 
settle. 


Tn consequence of this eystem, ordera were 
transmitted to sir William Johnson in. the 


P78 


Semel the above ayclan of cbteini i ing an act 
fament for regulating the Indian trade, 
bed presi the boundary line, oF from 
some other public cause unknown to us, no 
Sngemoe were adopted, wre Be lee, end 

ear 1767, for complet .e negotn- 
ton about this boundary mee But in the 
mean time, viz. between the years 3765 and 
1768, the king’s subjects removed in 


reat 

ear 1764, to call together the Six Nations, numbera from ‘rginis, Maryland, and Penn- 
oohy ‘this proposition of the Boundary before | sylvanie, and settled over the moutams ; upon 
them, and take their opinion upon it—This, © which account the Six Nations became £0 
we apprehend, will appear evident from the irritated that in the year 1766 they killed se- 
following spocch male by sit William to vere) pereons, and denounced a general war 
the Six Nations, at » conference which he against the middle colonies; and to appease 
held with them, st Jobnson-hall, May the 24, and to avoid such a pnblic calamity, a 
1765, detachment from the 42d regiment of foot 

“Bauranen,—The last but the most im- wes that year vent from the garrisou of Furt 
portant affair | have at this time to men‘ion, Pitt, to remove euch settlers as were seated 
ts with regard to the settling « boundary be- at Red Stone Croek, &c., but the endeavours 
tween you and the English. 1 senta mes- and threats of this detachment proved ineffec- 
sige to some of your nations some time ago, tual, and they roturned to tho garrison with- 
to acquaint you, that I should confer with you out being able to execute their orders, The 


at this meeting upon it ‘The king, whoee 
generosi vay gal sro yx have already 
export very desirous 8 
final end to disputes between his and 
you, concerning lands, and to do you strict 
Jestice, has fallen upon the plan of a bounda- 
ty between our provinces and the Indians 
fetish no white man shall dare to invade) as 

best and surest method of ending such 


like dnpates, and eventing your property to 
will, T appear to you so reasonable, so 
suat on the part of the king, and so advantage- 
‘ous to you and your posterity, that I can have 
no doubt of your cheerfully i 
in setting such @ division line, as will be 
best adv: of both white men and 
Indians, and as shall best agroe with the ex- 
tent and increase of each province, and the 
governors, whom I shall consalt upon that oc- 
casion, a8 soon as I am fully impowered ; but 
19 the mean time I sm desirous to know in 
what manner you would choose to extend it, 
and what you will heartily agree to and abide 
by, in general terms. At the same time I am 
¥; acquaint you, that whenever the whole ia 
vettledy and chat it hall appear you have so fat 
congulted the increasing state of our people, 
xs to make any convenient cessions of ground 
where it is most wanted, that then you will 
Tecelve ® consid present in return for 


your fri 

To this 5 the sachems and warriors 
of the Six Nations, after conferring some time 
among themselves, gave an answer to sir 
‘William Johnson, and agreed to the proposi- 
tion of the boundary line;—wbich enswer, 
and the other transactions of this 

sr William transmitted to the office of the 
lords commissioners for trade and plantations. 


From a changeof the administration, which 





complaints of the Six Nutions however conti- 
nuing end increusing,, on eccount of their ect- 
ling of their lands over the mountains, gene- 
ral wrote to the governor of Pennsylva- 
nia on the 7th of December, 1767, und after 
mentioning these complamts, he obecrved, 
“ You are a witnem how little attention hea 
been pt to the several proclamations thet 
have published; and that even the re- 
moving those people from the landa in ques 
tion, which was nizempred this summer by 
the garrison at Fort Pitt, has been only a 
temporary expedient. Welearn they arere- 
turned again to the same encroachments on 
Red Stone Creek and Cheat River, in greut- 
er numbers than ever." 
tbo pet of January, 1789, the governor 
vania sent a inessage to the gene- 
ral assembly of the province, with the fore- 
going letter from general Gage,—and on the 
13th ie smentiy in we cee cn ata mee 
sage to the governor on the subject ian 
complaints, obeerved, “To obviate which 
cause of their discontent, and effectually to 
establish wee them and his annjesty'e 
subjects « durable peace, we are of opinion, 
that a speedy confirmation of the boundary, 
end a just satisfaction made to them for their 
lands on this side of it, are absolutely neces. 
sary. Bythis means all their present com- 
plaiatsof encroachments will be removed. and 
the people on our frontiers will have a suffi- 
i to settle or hunt in without in- 
terfering with them.” 

On the 18th of Januery, 176, Mr. Gallo- 
way, the speaker of the assembly of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the committee of dence, 
wrote on the subject of the Indians’ disquie- 
tade, by arder ofthe house, to their sents 

i Jackson and Benjamin Franklin, ev 


© Soe the pequel of thir paper. 


in London, and therein they said, 
‘That the Peat of ue conkresioe ‘of the 
Doundary, the natives have warmly complain 
ed of and that althongh they have received 
20 consderation for the lands egreed to be 
ceded to the crown on ea ioclnemene 

. yet thet its subjects are daily settling and 
cocupying those very lands.” 

In April, 1768, the legislature of le 
‘vanua finding that the expectations of an 
dun war were hourly increasing, occasioned 
by the settlement of the land over the moun 
tains, not sold by the natives; and flattering 
themselves, that orders would soon arrive 
from England for the i 
dary hne, they voted the Soomad 
pounds, to be given as a prevent, in 
‘strouds, &e,, to the Indians upon the Ohio, 
with « view of moderating their resentment, 
notil these orders should arrive: and the go- 
vernor of Pennsylvania being i thate 
treaty was soon fp bo bele at Fort Pitt by 
George ‘n, Faq. ty it of Indian 
afar, by onder of general Gage-and sir Wit 
iam Johnaon, he sent his secretary and ano- 
ther gentleman, as commissioners from the 

wince, to deliver the above present to the 
indians at Fort Pitt. _ 

On the 2d of May, 1768, the Six Nations 
made the following speech at that conference: 

“Beoruze,—It is not without grief that 
we see our country a ou, without 
our knowledge or consent; it isa 
time since we complained to you of thi 
gtinvance, which we has not ag yet been 
‘redreased ; but settlements are still extend- 
ing further into our country: some of them 
are made directly on our war-path, leading 
into our enemy’s country, and we do not like 
3. Brother, you have Zane, among yoo to 
govern your ‘people by; and it the 
strongest proof of the sincerity of your friend- 
ship, to let yp see that you remove the people 
from our Iunds; a8 we look upon it, they will 


quires, i 
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| general essembly of ‘ivania, they Wait 
‘ed upon the American minister, and urged the 
expediency and necessity of the boundary line 
bemg speedily concluded; and in conse- 
* quenee thereof, additional orders were irame- 
‘diately transnutted to str William Jobnson 
for that purpose. 
j__ Ttis plain therefore, that the proclamation 
of October, 1763, was not designed, as the 
+ lords commnssioners for trade and plantations 
have suggested, to signify the policy of this 
_ kingdom, against settlements over thé Alle- 
¥ mountains, after the king had actual- 
the territory ; and that the true 
Teasong for purchasing the lands comprised 
within that boundery wore to avuid an In 
dian rupture, and give an opportunity to the 
king’s subjects, quietly and lawfally to settle 


'V. Whether the lords commissioners for 
trade and plantations are well founded in theu 
declarations, that the Innds under considera- 
tion “are out of all advantageous intorcourse 
with thig kingdom,” shall Le fully considered 
in our observations on the sixth puragraph ; 
and as to “the various propositions for erect- 
ing new colonies in the interior parts, which 
their lordships sey, have beeu, in consequence 
of the extension of the Loundary line, submit- 
ted to the consideration of government, parti- 
cularly in that part of the country, wherein 
are sitaated the Jands now prayed for, and the 
danger of complying with such proposals have 
been so obvious as to defeat every attempt for 
carrying them into execution,”—we shall 
only observe on this paragraph, that as we do 
not Lied what fees itions hein or 
upon what principle the pruposers have been 
defeated, it is iimponsible or Us to judge, whe- 
ther are apy ways applicable to our 
case. istent, however, with our know- 
no more then one proposition, for the 

lement of e part of the lunds in question, 
has been ted to government, and that 


have time enough to settle them, when you wes from Dr. Lee, thirty-two other Ameri- 
have purchased them, and the country be- cans, and two Londoners, in the year 1764, 
«vines your” Praying that his majesty would grant to them, 

‘Tho Pennsylvania commissioners, in enswer t any freissenenes, ‘two mullione 
1) this speech, informed the Six Nations, that five hundred acres of land, in one a. 
the © governor of thet province had sent four more eurveye, to be located between the thit- 
gentlemen with Lis proclamation and the act ty-eighth and forty-second degreescf latitude, 
of assembly (making it felony of death with- over the Alleghaay mountains, and on condi. 
out benefit of clergy, to continue on Indian | tion of their posecasing these lande twelve 
tande) to atch settlers over the mountains as | yeare without the payment of avy quit-rent, 
were scated, within the limits of Pennsylva- | (the same not to begin until the whole two 
sia, requiring them to vacate their eettlements, | millions five hundred thousand acres were 
hut all to no nvail : ‘That the governor of Vir- | surveyed) and that they should be obliged to 


inia had likowisc, to aa little purpose, issued 
fi proclamations and orders, tnd that 
had twice in 
ir tora oats from Red Stone 
Creek an 
As soon as Mr. Jackson and Dr. Franklin 


general 
tually vent parties of not mean this 


settle on two hundred families in twelve 
years:—aurely, the lords commisrioners did 

proposition as one that was si- 
miler, and would apply to the case now report- 
ed upon ;—and especially as Dr. Lee and his 
‘ assneintes did not propose, a8 we do, either to 
vparehase the lands, or pay the quit-rents to 
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hus nuayosty, neat and clear of all dedoctions, 1 duction of stople commadsttes is ravi to te 
or be at the whole expense of establishing | within that descriptive. 

and maintaining the civil government of the, Qn the second and 

country. [of the representation we shall ut-crve 1 0, 
VE In the math paragraph the lords com- j11o part of his majesty’s domunons in N.21y 
magsioners observe, That “every argument | America will require Irsa ex aurareme nt 
on tha subject, reepecting the settlement of '* for the growth and culture ¢.° nim 

the Janda in that part of the country now /and raw materiala; and fur the suqds 
prayed for, 1 collected together with great! islands with lumber, proviniut «" & 

tores and precision in a representation mare the solicited colony on the O19 +—~e: 
to his majesty by the lords commumsioners for , following reasons: 

trade aud plantations, in March, 1745.” |. First, The tands in quecLon are 

‘That it may be clearly understood, what | the elimate tern », toe pative grup, 

‘was the occasion of thia representation, we | worms, and mulberry trees are evry wh 

hall take the liberty of mentioning, that on hemp grows spontancously in the v" 
‘the firet of Octoher, 1767, and during the time low is; irot-ore is pleuty in the ht i 
‘that the carl of Shelburne was secretary of no svil 19 better adapted for the culture of t~ 
state for the aouthern departinent, an idea bacco, fiax, and cottun, than that of the Cau, 
was entertained of forming, “at the expense Second, The country is wel! watere:! by 
uf the crown,” three new governments in several navigable rivers, communicats: ¢ 
North America, viz. one at Dotroit (on the each other; end by which, and a short I.nd- 
waters between lake Haron and lake Erie ;), carriage ofonly forty miles, the procuce 
one in the Tinois country, and one on the} lands of the Ohio can, eveu row, } 
Jower part of the river Obio; and in conse cheaper to the sea-port town of Alexauihsa, 
qneace of such idea, a reference was made on the river Potomac (where ywenera! Br 
by hia lordship to the lords coramiasioners for dock’s transports landéd! his trees) thun 
trade and plantations, for their opinion upon kind of merchandise is at this time sent ir 
‘these proposed new governments. | Northampton to Landon 

Having explained the cause of the repro-| ‘Taird, The river Olio as, at ull pens: 
“ntation, which ia go very strongly and ear-|the year, navigable fur large boats, Jike 

extly insisted upon by the lords commission-- West rowel only by fur or 
ers fer trade and plantations, as ponteining: five wen: and from January to tle month. ~ 
‘ evory arcument on the subject of the April, lerge shipa may be built on the G1, 
which’ «at present before your lordships;” and sent laden with hewp, iron. flax. six. &, 
we snail now give our reasons for apprehend- to this kingdom. 

... that itis 90 far from applyi i ur| Fourth, r, corn, beef, sp-plark. aud 
vash, that it actually declares a permision : other necessaries, can be rent down the strccin 
woubl bo given to settle the very lands in |of Oin to West Florida, and trom thence to 
quostion, the islands, much cheaper and in better orJer, 

‘Throo principal reasons are assigned in the than from New York or Philadelphia, 
repres: ctutcon, 93 conducive to the ‘ob- fik, Hemp, tobacco, iron, and such buliy 
{sect of colonizmg upon the continent of North articles, can uleo be sent down the streuti 
‘America, viz. {the Ohio to the sea, at least fifty per ceutim 

ket, Promoting the advantageous fishery ! cheaper than these articles were ever carried 
carried on upon the northern coast iby a lanJ-carriage, of only sixty miles, m 

“2dly, Encoureging the growth and culture | Pennsylvania; where wagonaze ir chcupyr 
of naval stores, and of raw materials, to be | than 1 any other part of North America. 
trungported hither, im exchange for perfect} Sixth, The expense of transport-ng British 
manufactures and other merchandiee. manufactures from the sea to the Ohio colo~ 

+Sdly, Seeunng @ supply of lumber. provi- | ny, will not be eo much, az is now paid and 
anions, and other necessaries for the support of must ever be paid, to a great part of the 
our establishments in the American ii “counties of Pennsylvania, Virginie, und 

On the first of these reasons, we apprebend, 
1415 not noceaary for us to make many ob-! From this state of facts wo apprehend, it is 
servations; a8 the provinces of New Jersey, | clear, that the lands in question are altoge- 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, aod Virginis, and| ther capable, und will advantageonsly adinit, 
the colonies southward of them, have nof, and | from their fertility, situation, and tie small 
from the nature of their situation end com- expense attending the exporting the prodnce 
raerce will not, promote the fishery, more, it|of them to this kingdom, “of rraducing to 
is conceived, than the proposed Ohio colony. | the great object of colemzing upon the con 
These provinces are, however, beneficial to; tment of North America :” but that we may 
thin kingdom, in culture and exportation of| more particularly elucidate this important 
different articles ;-—ee it is bumbly 7 Promamed point, we shall take the freedom of obrerving, 
the Ohio colony will likewise be, if the pro-!—That it is not disputed, but even ccknow- 





ad genera ces 
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edged, by the very report now under consi _ As we have only hitherto generally statod 
dentin thst Be clioaio end soll of the the aall expense of carriage between the 
Ohio are as favourable ag we have described waters of Potomac and those of the Ohio, we 
‘them ;—and a8 to the native silk-worms, it ig shall now endeavour to show how very ill- 


4 truth, that above ten thouasnd weight of 
cocoons wen in August, 1771, sold et the pub- 
lic filature in Philadelphia ; and that the silk 
Produced from the native worm is of a 
quality, and hes been much approved of in 
this city. As to bemp, we are ready to make 
st appear, that it grows, as we have repre- 
sented, spontaneously, and of a good texture, 
on the Ohio When, therefore, the incrour 
ing dependence of this kingdom upon Rus- 
sia, for this very article, is considered, and 
that none has been exported from the sea 
coast American colonies, as their soil will not 
easily produce it—this dependence must 
surely be admitted as a aubject of great ua- 
tional consequence, and worthy of the serious 
attention of goverament.—Nature has point- 
ed out to us, where any quantity of bempcan 
be soon and easily raised, and by that means, 
not only a ‘Amount of specie may be re- 
tained yearly in this kingdom, but our own 
subjecta can be employed most advantageous- 
4, and paid in the manufictures of this king- 

— state of the Russian trade is 
briefly thus: 


From the year 1722 tw 1781, 
two hundred end fifty ships 
were, on a medium, sent each 
year to St. Petersburg, Nar~ 

« va, Riga, and Archangel, for 

Bee Rie te 

And from the year 1762 to 1771, 
five hundred ships were also 
sent for that purpose, - - 500 


Increase in ten years, 250 ships. 
Here then, it is ubvious, that in the last ten 
years there was, on a medium, an increase of 
two bundred and fifty ships in the Rassian 
trade. Can it be consistent with the wisdom 
and policy of the greatest naval and com- 
mercial nation in the world, to depend 
onforcigners for the supply of an article, in 
which is included the very existence of her 
navy and commerce? Surely not; and es 
pecially when God has blessed us with a 
country yielding naturally the commeo- 
fing, wlleh defen car ancy Baus om ual 
renders us dependant on Rassia for it* 


250 ships. 





‘© Tt in in settlements on the Mississippi and Ohio 
that we must look fr and jieh may, i> 
dance, 








i a 
‘quence to Hritain as the production af staples in ber ¢o- 
neg, that ple of the northera settle. 


founded the lords of trade and plantatione are 
i the ‘GAR parser ph of their report, viz. 
‘That the in question “are out of aj] ad- 
vant fntercourse with this kingdom.” 
In , however, that a proper opinion ma: 
be formed on this important article, we Vi 
take the liberty of stating the particular ex- 
pense of carriage, even during the last Frenel, 
‘war, (when there was no back carriage from 
Ohio to Alexandriz) as it will be found, it 
was even then only about # halfpenny per 
pound, as will appear from the following ac- 
count, the truth of which we shall fully ax- 
certain, viz 
From Alexandria to Fort 
‘Cumberland, by water, 1s. 7d. per cw. 
From_ Fort Cumberland 
to Red Stone Creek, at 


Note. 'The distance was then seventy miles, 
‘but by a new wagon road, lately made, 
it is now but forty miles—a mving, of 
courwe, of above one half the 5s, Di. is 


at experienced, 

Ifit Psonsidered that this rate of carriuge 
‘was in time of war, and when there were no 
inhabitants on the Ohio, we cannot doubt but 
every intelligent mind will be satisfied, that it 
is now much Jess than is daily paid in London 
for the carriage of coarse woollens, ‘cutlery, 
jron ware, 6c, from severe] counties in Eng 


The following is the cost of carriage from 


Birmingham, é&c. viz. 
From Birminghem to Lan- 


don, is, + oe 4s. per cit. 
From’ Walfall in Stafford- 

shire, - - 5 
From Sheffield, : a 
‘From Warrington, 7 


If the lands which are at present under 
consideration are as the lords commissionera 
for trade and plantations sy, “ out of ail ad- 
‘vantageous intercourse with this kingdom,” 
wo are at a logs to conceive by what standard 
that board calculates the rule of “advantage 
ous intercourse.”—If the king's subjects, set- 
tled over the Alleghany mountains, and on 


consequently employed in the ame manner a8 the few 
are "hs ue verge Therein, Britain, in much a cape, 





‘freight, and seamen, wnicd would secru. To onl 
gpon all she advantage of wach a ebtoge, would 
Bri Depire 4 = 





the 
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the Ohio, within the new-erected county of plaintsagainst the seventy and lengtis of the 
Bedford, in the province of Pennsyvania, are winters. ie 

eltogether clothed with British manufactures, As to Esst and West Florida, it is, we are 
es ig the case, is that country “out of all ad- Porsuaded, morally inmpossible to force the peo- 
vantageous intercourse with this kingdom?" ple of the middle provinces, between thir- 
—!f merchants in London are now actually ty-seven and forty degrees north Jatitude 
shipping British manufactures for the use ‘of (where there is plonty of vacant land in their 
the vory scttlers on the lands in question, !own temperate climate) to remove to the 
does that exportation come within the lords | scorching, unwholesome heats of these pre 
commissioners description of what is “out of vinces* The inhabitants of Montpelier 
all advantageous intercourse with this king- might as soon and easily be pereualed to re- 
dom?” In short, the lords commissioners inove to the northern parts of Russin, or to 
mut, upon their own principles, that it isa po- Senegal.—In short, it is contendiug wath no- 
littcal and advantageous intercourse with this! tare, and the experience of all ues. to ut- 
wgdor, when the settlements and settlers tempt to compel a people, born and levine m 
are confined to the eastern side of the Alle- a temperate climate, and in the neighbour. 
qhany mountains, Shall then the expense of hood of a rich, healthful, and nocultivated 


Curriage, even of the very coarsest and bea- 
vrest clothes, or other articles, frow the moun- 
tains to the Ohio, only about seventy miles, 
and which will not, at mont increase the price 
of carringe above a halfpenny a ord, convert 
the trade and connexion with the settlers on 
the Ohio, into a predicament “that shall be, 
as the lords commiaswoners have said, out of 
all advantageous intercourse with this king- 
dom !”—On the whole, “ifthe poor Indians in 
the remote parta of North America are now 
able t pay for the linens, woollens, and iron 
were tuey are furnished with a oe tre- 
ders, thoiigh Indians have nothing but whet 
they get by hunting, and the goods are load- 
ed with all 
can contrive, to enhance their value; 
not industrious English farmers,” employed 
an the culture of hemp, flax, silk, &c., “be 
able to pey for what shail be broaghtto ‘bem 
an the far way of commerce ;" and especial! 
whon itis remembered, that there is no ‘other 
atlowable market for the sale of these articles, 
than in this kingdom ?—And if the 
of the country find their way out of it, will 
not the manufactures of this kingdom, where 
the hemp, &c. must be sent to, find their way 
into it!” 

Whether Nova Scotia, and East and West 
Floride have yielded advantages and returns 
gqaal to the enormous sums in 
founding and supporting them, or even advan- 

auch es the lords commissioners for 

trade and plantations, in their representation 
of 1768, seemed to expect, it is not our business 
to investigate ;—it is, we presume, suffici 
for usto mention, that those “many pnacipal 
porsons in Pennsylvania,” as ia ed in 
the representation, whose names and agsocia- 
tion lie before your majesty in couneil, for the 
purpose of making settlements in Nova Sco- 
tis,” have, several years since, been convinc- 
ed of the impracticability of exciting settlers 
to move from the middle colonies, and settle 
in Hint province; snd oven of those who were 
prevailed on to go to Nova Scotia, the great- 
er part of them retarned with great com- 
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country, to travel several hundred miex te ¥ 
sea-port in order to make a voyage to acu. 
and settle either in extreme bot or culd lat: 
tudes. if the county of York was vacant and 
uncultivated, and the more southern inhab' 
tants of this isiand were in want of land 
would they suffer themselves tu be dnven to 
the North of Scotland ‘!—Would they not, m 
spite of all opposition, first possess themselves 
that fertile country t—Thue n:uch we bave 
it necessary to remark, m respect to 
the general Principles jad down am the rr- 
presentation of 1768; and we hope we have 
shown, that the arguments therein made ure 
of, do not in any degree militate agninst the 
ject in question; but that they were m- 
| tended, and do polely apply to new eolnies 
Proposed to be establislied.” as the repre- 
sentation erys, “at an ¢: , to this king- 
dom, at the distance of nbove fifteen bundresi 
miles from the sea, which from their inabi- 
lity to find returns wherewith to pag for the 
manufactures of Great Britain, will probably 
Jead to manufacture for themselves, as they 
would,” continues the representation, ~ be 
separated from the old colonies by immense 
tracts of unpeopled desert.” 

It now only. remams for ua to mquire, 
whether it was the intention of the lords com- 
missioners for trade and plantations in 176x, 
‘that the territory. which would be included 
within the bo: e. then negotiating 
with the Indians (and which was the one. 
that was that perfected) should contmue 
2 useless wilderness, or be settled and orcu- 
pied by his majesty’s subject—The very re- 
presentation itself, which the present lords 
commissioners for trade and plantations say. 

+ “We think of nothng but eatoniing nor settle 
‘ments atull further om these pesfifrross sea coasts, even 
to the sunken lagunes of East Morida, and the ba 
sands of Mobile and Pensacola, The on 
‘sattlementa sn North Amwrica 1s for th 
‘Rorthera and other colonies, win) Wal 
‘apie commodities for Britaia, 10 remove To therm 
rene wall ever go to Plotida or thrive an of more ther 
they have done fa Cersfeee and The hmate 
of Ploride ws more intemperate, tlie lands more barren 
‘and the situation much merse 0 every respect "Siete 
Great Bratais ead Americe, by Dr. Machel 
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contains “every argument on the subject,” 
furnishes us an ample t end anti soln 
tion to this unportant question, The lorda 
commissioners in 1768, sfter pronouncing 
their op:nion against the three new 
governments. as above stated, declare. > They 
ought to be carefiu'ly guarded against, by en- 
eouraging the scttlement of that extensive 
tract of sva-coast hitherto unoccupied ; which. 
say thee lordshnps, together wit!: the liberty 
the inhabitants of the middle colonies will 
Kae (an consequence of the proposed boun- 
dary Ino with the Indians) of geedually ex- 
terhnz thenielves backwards, will more ef- 
rrtuaily nad benedeially answer the object 
oF encouraging pupulation and consumption, 
than Ue erection of new government: ; such 
gradual extension inizht, tbrough the wedium 
‘fe continu popniation, upon e1en the same 
extent of territory, preserce a communicetion 
of mutual conunereial benefits between ite ox- 
tremost parts and Great Britain. impasmble to 
vast in culomes separated by unmense tracts 
of unpoopled deser?.”——Can ny opinion be 
wore clear and conclusive, in favour of the 
propoation which we have humbly submitted 
“ols tnjesty ! fur tei lordshipspostvely 
sty. that the inhaditunts of the middle colo 
nica will have tiverty of qradusBy extending 
themselves Lackwards ; buts it aot very ex- 
traordinary, that aiter near two years deli- 
beratron, the present lords commisstonere for 
urade and plustations should make a report to 
the lurds of the commuttec of the privy coun- 
eil,tan} therein expressly refer to that opi- 
minn of 176%, in sch they eay, “every ar- 
gament on the subject is collected together 
With great force and precision,” and yet thut, 
simost in the scine breath, their ips 
‘shontd contravene thet very opinion, and ad- 
vise lis majesty “to cheek the progrear of 
these settlements ?”"—And that settlements 
in that distant part of the country ought to 
be dascouraged as much as possible, and an- 
nther proclamation should be issued declara- 
tary of his majesty’: resolution, not to allow, 
for the present, uny new settlement beyond 
the line;"—to wil beyond the Alleghany 
mountains 1—How strange and contradictory 
1a this eunduct?—But we forbear any stric- 
tures upon it;—and shall conclude our re- 
marks on this heat, by stating the opinion, at 
different times, of the lords commissioners, for 
trade and plantations, on this subject. 

In 1748, their lordahips expressed the 
strongest desire to promote settlements over 
the mountains and on the Ohio. 

In 1764, the then lords commissioners for 
trade and plantations declared, {in conse- 
quence of the boundary line at that time ne- 
gotiating)—that the inhabitants of the middle 
colonies would have liberty of gradually ex- 
tending themselves backwards. 

In 1770, the cerl of Hillsborough actually 
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recommended the purchase of a tract of land 
over the mountains, sufficient for a new co- 
Tony, and then went down to the lords com- 
toissioners of the treasury, to know whether 
their lordships would’ treat with Mr. Walpole 
and his associates, for euch putchase. 

tn 1772, the earl of Hillsborough, and the 
other lords commissioners for trade and plan- 
tations, mede a report en the prtition of Mr, 
Walpole ond his associates, and referred to 
the representation of the board of trade in 
1768, “as containing «ory argument on the 
subject, collected together with force and pre- 
cision ;"—which renresentation declarcd, 39 
we have shown, “het the inhabitants’ of 
the middle colonics 2 ill have liberty lo ex- 
tend backwards” on the itlontical lends m 
question ; and yt, notwithstanding: such re- 
ference, so strongly made from the presi nt 
board of trade 1o the opimion of that board,— 
the ear! of Hillsborough, and the other lords 
commissioners for trade and plantations, havc 
now, in direct terms, reported ag aintt the al 
solute engagement and opinion of the boyrd 
in} 7 








Ut may be asked, what was ipionded b at 
expressions in the representation of 176s. o} 
gradually extending thomselves bachirards? 

it is snewered, they were only in contri 
distinction to the proposal uf ercrtine at 
that time three new guvernments at Lotrcrt, 
&c.; and there! v exciting, t~ “he repre-cr ‘ie 
tion sayr. the scream of poptiitien t.. varnus, 
distant places. To short. it was, wo tlnwk, bo- 
all dunt, she precise” opinion + "+l » 
ards eoutiissioners in TFG, thet the t r-to- 
ry, within the boundary hine, then negotiates, 
and since completed, weuld be suthment 1 
that time—to answer ths of jcet of population 
and consumption > and that. until that terr te 
ry was fally occupied, it was nut nect ssury to 
erect the proposed three new guverpmente 
“at an expense to this kinder,” m places, 
as theirlurdships observed. " separated by im 
mense * tracts of unpeopled desert.” 

To conclude our obkervations on the sath 
paragraph, we would yust remark,—That we 

resume we have demonstrated, that the an- 

ibitants of the middle colontes canret he 
compelled to the oil and chinate 
of these colonies, either for the severe clin 
uf Nova Scotia and Canada, or the uuwhole- 
some heats of East and West Florula. Ler 
us next injcires what would be the effect of 
confining these inhabitants (if it was practi. 
cable) within narrow Lounds, and thereby pre- 
venting them from exercising their notural 
inclination of cultivating lanést—and whi - 
ther such restriction would not force them 
inte manufactures, to rival the mother-coun- 
try!—Po these questions, the torus commrs- 
sioners have, with much candour, replied, 1n 
their representation of 1768+ We sdmit," 
said their Jordships, “as an undeniable princi- 
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ple of true policy, that, with a view to pre- ed from the Six Nations; one, where several 
vent manufactures, it necessary and proper thousinds of his subjects are alrendy settled ; 
to open an extent of territory for colonization, and one, where the lords commussioners have 
roportioned to an increase of people, as a acknowledged, “a gradual extension nughi, 
Dirge number of mhabitants, cooped up in through the medium ofa continued population, 
narrow limita, without 2 sufficiency of ‘upon even the same eatent of territory, pre- 
or produce, would be compelled to convert serve a comaunicatron of mutual commercial 
tucir uttention and industry to manufer- benefits befwern its rxtremest parts end Greai 
# cres,"—Bat their lordships at the same time, Britain”* 
observe, —" that the encouragement givento — VIL This paragraph is mtroduced, by re- 
the settlement of the colonies upon the sea- ferring to the extract of a letter from the 
coast, and the effect which sach encourage- commander-in-chef of hrs mayesty’s forces in 
anent has had, has already effectually provid- North America, laid by the carl of Hulls. 
cl for this object?”—In what parts of North borough before the lords commissioners for 
“Am rica th encouragement has thus provid- trade and plantations :—bot as their lordships 
el for population, their lordahps have not bave not mentioned cither the general's name, 
mentioned. If the estabhshment of the or the time when the letter was written, of 
verninents of Quebec, Nova Scotia, and the ls- what occasioned his delivering his opmmon uy- 
land of St. John’s, or East and West Florida, onthe subjectof colonizatron 1m general, io the 
way intended by therr lordships as that effec- “remote countries"”—we canonly conjecture: 
tral provision,—we rhall presume todeny the that general Gage was the writer of the let- 
Proposition, ¥y asserting, as an undoubted ter, and thet it was wrote about the year 
trath,—that although there is at least a mil. 1788,—when the of the three new gu- 
tion of sabjects in the middle colonies, none! vernments was under the conmdcration of the 
have emugrated from thence, and settled in then lords commussioners for trade and plau- 
these new provinces;—and for that reason, ; tations, and before the lands on the Ohi 
and from the very nature of colonization | were bought from, and the boundary Ime er 
swlf, we affirm, that none will ever be in-! tablished with the Six Nations.—Indeed. we 
duced to exchange the healthy, temperate‘ think it clear, that the general hai no other 
climate of Vitgiowa, Maryland, und Pennsyl- lands, at that’ time, under his consideration 
\onta, for the extreme colds or heats of Ce- than what he calle “remote countries.” suct 
nada and Nova Scotia, or East and West as the Detroit, Jmozs, and the lower parts ot 
#lorida :—In short, it 18 not in the power of the Obio;—for he speaks of “fireign coun- 
go ernment to give any encouragement, that tries.” from which it “ would he too far tv 
can compensate for a desertion of friends and transport some kind of naval stores.” 
neyghboura,—dissolution of family connexions, for the same resson could not, le says, sup 
and abandoning # soil and climate infimtely ply the sugar islands “ with lumber and pr.- 
spertor to those of Canada, Nova Scotia, or visions.” He mentions also. “ plantmg « 
the Floridas?—-Will not therefore the inhe- Jomes at so vast a distance, that the very 
bitaute of the middle provinces, whoso popu- long transportation (of ailk. wine, &¢) mu 
lation 1s great beyond example,* and who probably wnake them too dear fur any market.” 
have already made some advances in manu- and where “the mbabitants could nut have 
factures, “by confining them totheir present any commodities to barter for mannfacturc:, 
narrow limits,” be necessarily compelled to except skins and furs.” And what. mon 
convert their whole attention to that object ? opinion, fully evinces that the general wi 
How then ehall this. in the nature of things, giving hie sentiments upon settlements at De- 
be prevented, except, as the lords commus- troit, &c., and not on the ternitory in question, 
Noners have justly remarked, * by opening an is, that he mys ‘it will be a queston hke- 
<xtent of terntory proportioned to their ia- wise, whether colonization of this kind could 
crease 1"—But where shall a terntory be be effected without an Indian war, and fight- 
sound proper for “the colonization of the n- ing for every inchof the ground.” Why thr 
habitants of the middle colomes*” We an- lords commissioners for trade and plantations 
swer,—in the very country, which the lords should mcumber their report with the opment 
commissioners have said that the inhabitanta 
of these colonies would have liberty to settle | * Thusthy wee the natrov has 24 
wj—aecountry which bis majesty has purchas- ofipe propie niwvare alveadt there ante gnabit thru 
to mubw~t bv a depradener wpon der iyeh they ent 


tnever do, unfree they extend ther sefttementh —H pan 
+ Fiomden staple commodities tere w another more Fvory Scho BO mee NE 

material pont to be considered 18 the calomes, winch; “Unprrzudiced men well know, that all the pena! 

fe ther xroatand daily serriast, and for winch. antes | and probrhitory lnws that es er werr thought af, will net 

Epasentt en Briss ‘Theve areal wewetOa ter yer | Saseetthaten de fe number th ma 
- Le tants <urpnes tf umber that ean uri 

177) nigh tare milhone of penple 19 them, who may,in | the husbandry of it, ane ‘thus will be the exer soon af 

twenty oF tty yours, nezeane tomas mulhon, wenetay arte at aed 

ad thete are 10 England "—AWyenc's Uaetere af the Bra —“7he Interev of Creat Briain comvdared wi"? migard 

tisk Empere vn fimertea, vol it p 98 Vtethe Oslewer p Iv Pubisicd +n 701 
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of gen vaiGage ¢ + theca the setle ted with inhabitants and ve well enltivate? 
nore a forcgn secatry ah Cull not| and unproved Ae ; oe 
ef. Ge w how wing for exery inch ns ideas are net csiTae? 
Gta aa lew there lordsarps could p-| that he hnows someting of the » th en ana 
ply tht ca tothe seitlumen ctatern ory state of thmgs m America and fers sou 
Br | Rote hy cereal housed Ertl very oscy Spur, to humell Rear aes. 
ms 1a01 al very ean! " . 
thee whon the {ndians themselves, ivan. in short vhat will certam oh pp rata 
41%) northe 9 sile of tne Ohi» (as shall be | prevented m tine 
Aillysans 1 atreco ume ofthe echsersations)! On these propo tion wea whitet 1 
* ye earn stl rez sted may be numediatel! berts of making 17e cheers ons 
anveire] Res? » we are wholly Gait ach erie a eases rd we PAs 
fy ery nchcod satisfaetonily prove, th t ir 
VEL “he 1 pth prragraph hugl ly extcly , mildle colonies viz Nev Terety, Pan iss) 
not maly ew acc aries ae precision ofthe ore | na, Maryland, and Virgin trove is Fa 
sorr > 0 anof the lords of tride 1a any racant land carept sores t cry 
Trt bur 1 has been b tre cb ered,! lized by greit landbol! r € r thy p rye 
vr ed t32 tre mhuoitints of the muadle|scltng at high puces, that ti or 6 
Vy Wl ave hb rty to settle over the, of the e colon eth fu ue er 
« ed's 
cut Chom the omaendes. fo thoomal Beles Beth atac 2s 
A wre snd ot the same tine ready settled upon the Oh o —thu w 
irk Gy1  sentm ate of M Wright, | wish for, and 1] not encol ry, or 
wot Ge oe — orthe subjetof large funtly of ns mayesty ~ Luropea + 1) + 
pian ue Foy mind hoe Hpsagaciesais pa is stn ne ie ' 
wien rv © wutten what wis! be prevent mrt ¥at 
ie ‘on ot wf ‘art Sains ply co the volaatars stperfiuy of tt 2 
vi | rh was the) fom he own e le provinees fir & 
ledge cqua nted with the situation of the} and caltreating the nds im quest 1 
count? ovcr tie Moant-ms,—wi'h the dis | On the weund—It srot wep ss or 
+ys 101 of the at habitunts of the mi dlecolo |e sary tor us to say more thin tat | 
sow th he carabi! ty of the Ohio coun | conjectures and suppostions * of | 
ry i naty oi « mate ot commun ator|of sepirate and indepen vt pecs) ce 
be rier Pat onc &c, to supply *his; rely love their foree cn he pro t 
thd 1 with su, flea, he &¢—an] | government bemg «stat] shed on tle 


aut prince nal part of Vi Wriek for as the Irrusof trate I ns 
en at the seq evasé in —1 acl ledzed 

4 hoawe wil had been stated, that it = On the therd—We nud oni 

igh LCL wowr w! ether governoy Wright s mach, that we bavefllvawu = 1s y 


1 ed © uilexp rence mthe affar of, tionm the latter part of cirwis + ‘t 

teelire ct 1 the lode of tudenen nth pacegraph 

mt, rm ec rlttolmom on on Andi asthe fourth mopor tin +7 re 
th ur centre cb grernor's declaration of 1s J+ 1.6 

The lo tere utc? upon by govern t{ sometherg of the situsticn and tt too 
Writ po 3s to 2 lucible to the foi ¥-,1n Amenca,and whi fiom 5 m_httle r¢ 
mg Pap tos rences, that have arcady really happened 1 

1 That f.ayas te-nitory be granu to can very easily figuic to mm cl? y! ata 
‘aay set cf ve itcmen, sho really mean to and will certan'y hippen 1 not oven 
pp it — ad actualy do so, t must daw! im tame —We sry, That sa the gcverrorny 
inte y c a great number of people from, not ment oned wit the ¢ httle ocetr ime 
Gre Batu lare,—we cornet oretend to yudg vet 

21 ‘That they w1'l soon become 1 kind of what he figu-es to himeelf, 1s *nv v2¥6 rex 
emritr 2! aslepentent people, who will] tye to tre olyect under rcneideration o 
stup % 1° ahes—will soon bave manu deed, whut cls at 1s relat se to? 
1c urrsefth row 1—will neither take eup-} But as the } rds comm ssiets for trac 
ples fom the mothe cauntry nor the and plantations have thought proper ois 
‘vances at the bec] of which they ire m their re, the aboveme roped letters 
—Thst hemg et such a distance from the| from general Gage and governor Wr ght it 
seat of government trom courts magnates, tay ot be improper for us to rive our (41 
&c , and out of the control of law govern. | nion of Ins mayesty 3 bouse of burgesses cf 
meat, they will become e receptacle for of-' the dommuon of Virgma, on the vers pomt 
fender Se m question, as conveyed to his majesty 11 

‘Bd, That the sea-cosst should be tn ch <ot- their address of the 4th Augast 1767 9 ud 
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dolivered the Jatter end of that year, to the 
lords commissioners for trade and jtations, 
by Mr. Montague, agent for the —The 
house of burgesses ray, We humbly hope, 
that we shall obtain your royal indu 

when we give it as our opinions, that it will 
be for your majesty's service, and the interest 





of your American dominions in geveral, to|ment, by the proclamation of October, 171 





there are no settlements madr under 
titles, on ans part of the lands we nave 
for with the lords communiesioners of 
treasury; thet the year 1748, 
strongest marks of roval encouragement we: 
given to cette the country ever the mou 
ising; thot the suapensicn of thisencoure 













continue the encouragements” (which were | was merely temporary, until the Iands were 


@ total exemption from any consideration- | purchased. 
money whatsoever, and a remission of quit-ity to settle these Jands was so great, thit 
Tent for ten years, and of all kinds of taxes | large settlements were made therecn irfore: 


for fifteen years) * for setiling those frontier 
Janda” By this means, the house observed, 


“ Mew scttlements will be made by people of | the exvages, neither a military force, nor 1°- 
property, obedient subjects to government; | peated proclamations could 


but if the present restriction should continue, 
we have the strongest reason to believe, that 
country will become the resort of fogitives 
and vagabonds, defiers of law and order, and 
who iu time may form a body de to 
the peace and civil government of this co- 
tony,” 

Wecome now to the consideration of the 
Oth, 10th, nod Ith paragraphs * 

Tn the Oth, the lors commissioners for trade 
and plantations obgerve, “ That admitti 
settlers over the mountains, and on the Obi 
to be as numerous as report states them to 
be.” [and which we shal}, from undoubted tes- 
tinony, prove to be not less than five thousand 
families, of at least six persons to. family, in- 
dependent of some thousand families, which 
nig also endle over the meonsias Pale) 

¢ limits of the province of Pennsylvania 
yet their lordanie aay, “Tt nies strongly 
in puint of argument agains? what is 
ae And eels oe bee “ifthe fre: 
going reasoning has any weight, it ought cer- 
tainly to induce the lords of the committee 


from the natives ;—that the avidi- 


they were purchased ;—thut although the 
setilers were daily exposed to tle erueltice > 





niuce th 
vacate these lands; that the scil of the coun- 
try over the mountains is excelient, and cxpu- 
dle of easily produeing hersp, 
bacco, iron, wine, &e. 

can be cheaply conveyed to as seaport for + x- 
portation ;—that the charge of carriage ix «© 
very small, it cannot. Pasi operate to ! 
prevention of the use of British manufactures 
that the king’s purchasing the lands from ths: 
Indians, and fixing a boundery-line with then:, 








the was for the vey purpose of his subjects set- 


thing them; and that the commissionere fur 
‘and plantations in 17G8- 
‘the inhabitants of the middle 


have liberty for that purpose. 
And to this cain ot facte, let ws add, thai 


‘at the congresa, hel:l with the Six Nations ot 
Fort Stanwix in 1768, when his majesty rur- 
chased the territory on the Ohio. Mesars, Peri: 
also boaght from these nations a very extcu- 
sive tract of country over the Alleghary 
mountains, and on that river joining to the: 
very lands in gestion. ‘That in the spring 
1768, Measrs, Penn opened their Jand-offc 








of the privy council. to advise hie majesty to Pennsylvania, for the settling the countr: 
take every metbod fo cmeck the progress ‘of which they had so bought at Fort Stanw's: 
these settlements; and of te make such and all such settlers as had seated themselves 
wrants of the land, as willhave an immediate over the mountains, within the limits ut 
tendency to encourage them.” * _ Penneylvania, before the lands were purchas 
Having, we presume, clearly shown, that ed from the natives, have since obtained 
the country soudhiard of the Great Kenhawe, tles for their plantations: That in 1772, « pe- 
nuite to the Cherokee river, belonged to the tition was presented to the assembly of 
Six Nations, and not to the Cherokees; that province of Pennsylvania, praying th 
now it belongs to the king, in virtne of his county may be made over these mountains: 
rajesty’s purchase from the Six Nations; —That the Tegislanre of that province. 1 
that neither these tribes, nor the Cherokees, | consideration of the great number of families, 
do huat between the great Kenhews and the :settled there. within the limita of that pro- 
Tand opposite to the Sciotoriver; that, by the | vince, did that year enact a law, for the errc- 
present boundary-line, the lords commission- | tion of the Tands over the mountains into 
ers for trade and plantations would sacrifice new county, by the name of Bedford cour: 
to the Cherokees an extent of country of at | That in consequence of euch law, Willan 
least eight hundred miles in length, which his | Thompson, esq., was chosen to represent 1! 
majesty has bought and paid for ; that the real |in the general assembly: That a sheriff: oc~ 
limits of Virginia do not extend westward, be-|roner, justices of the peace, constables, and 
yond the Alleghany mountains; that since | other civil officers are appointed and do rc- 
the purchase of the country from the Six Na- | side over the moustaine: That all the king’s 
tions, his majesty has nat annexed it, nor any | subjects, who are not less then five thousand 
part of it, to the colony of Virginia ; thet ! families, who bave made locations and settle- 
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ments on the lands, southward of, and adjoin- 
ing to the southern line of Pennsylvania, live 
there, without any degree of order. law, or 
government: ‘That being in this lawless situ- 
ation, continual quarrels prevail among them: 
‘That they have already infringed the bounda- 
ry-tine, kalled acveral Indians, and encroach- 
ed on the lands, on the opposite side of the 
Oino; and that disorders of the most danger- 
‘ous nature, with respect to the Indians, the 
boundarytine, and the old colonies, will soon 
take place among these setrlera, if law and 
subordination are not immediately establi 
armong thom.—Can these facts be 
perverted 90 as to operate, either in point 
‘argument or policy, inst the proporition 
of goveramg the king’s subjects on the lands 
in question. 

It ought to be considered also, that we have 
agreed to pay as much for a amall part of the 
cession inade at Fort Stanwix, as the whole 
cewson cast the crown, and at the same time 
to be at the entire expense of establishing and 
wupporting the proposed new colony.* 

e truth is, the inhabitants already net 
tled on this tract of country are in so ungo- 
verned and lawless a situation, thet the vé 
Indians themselves complain of it; so that, i 
they are not econ governed, an Indian war 
will be the inevitable consequence. This, we 
resume, is evident both from the correspon 

lenco of general Gage with the earl of Hille 
borough,—-and a speech of the chiefs of the 
Delgwares, Munsies, and Mohickons, living 
‘on the Ohio, to the governors of Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, and Virginia, lately transwit- 
ted by the general to his lordsbip. 

Tn this speech these nations observo, that 
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your people ready to wbroil tn @ quarrel, 
‘which gives our nations great concern, as we, 
‘on our parts, want to live in frendsbip with 
‘Ag you bave always told us, you have 
te govern your people by—hut we do 
not sce that you have; therefore, brethrea, 
unless you can fall upon some method of go- 
verning your people, who live between the 
mountains and the Ohio rrver, and who 

are yery burmerous, it will be out of the In 
dian's power to govern their young men ; for 
we assure you, the black clouds begin to ga- 
ther fast in this country, and if something ts 
not soon done, these clouds will deprive us of 
seeing thesun. We deare you to give the 
attention to what we now tell you; 

‘as it comes from our hearts, and a desire we 
have to live in peace and friendship with our 
brethren the English, and therefore it gricves 
us to see some of the nations about us and 
your people ready to strike eack other. We 
find your people are very fond of our rich 





Tand ;—-We eee them Hing with each 
other every day about j, and burning one 
another's houses, 80 that we do not know how 


soon they may come over the river Ohio, and 


drive us’ our villages; nor do we sce you, 
brothers, take any care to them.” 
‘This speech, ffom tribes of such great mn- 


fluence end weight upon the Ohio, conv 
much useful i ition.—It establishes the 
fact, of the settlers over the mountains bemg 


very numerous ;—it shows the entire appro- 
bation of the Indians, in to a colony 
being established on the Obio;—it pathet: 


cally complains of the tangs gubjects nat 
being governed ;—and it irms the asses- 
tion feetioned by the leds ooeamiesionere fr 


since the sale of the lands to the king on the trade and plantations in the eighth paragraph 
‘Ohio,— Great numbers more of your people of their “that ifthe setilors are suffor- 
have come over the great mountains and get- ed to continue in the lewlessstate of anarchy 
tled throughout this couatry, and we are sor- and confusion, they will commit such abuses 
ty totell you, that several quarrels have hap- as cannot fail of involving us in quarrela and 


Jned betwwoen your people and ra, ia which 
people have been killed on both sides, and 
that we now see the nations round ua and 


* The parliamentary grants for the cwvil estadluab. 
ment of the provmera of Nave Scotra, and 
East and Wost Florida, amount to one stu/loa teeirs 
thousand right Aundrad ‘and thirty-ewe pounds feo shll- 
Jenga ond erat pence hat ‘as the following x¢- 
count ehows ;—and notwithatanding this vast expense, 
‘the king isa uot reresved any quit-rents from these pro- 
vinees How different re the preseut propositzen, for the 
establutiment of the Olio colony 7—In this cee, the 
‘iowa 18 10 be paid for the landa, (and ™ hick 16 the Oirst 
austance of exy being sold in North America ) Go- 
‘verminents to beexempted from the expense of support- 
hg tho colony, and the king walt recerey us gut-rents, 
fear 








tut least twenty per centum).as will 
more particularly appear by 8 state of the king's quit- 





Tents eanexed heroto. 
folht Priamentary grants abovementioned are a8 
low: 
‘To Nove Beo £730 9 Th 
To Ger 14610 3 1h 
Ta East 500 
‘To Weet Forids. 


"ij Possessions derived from. 


disputes with the Indians, and thereby en- 
danger the socurityof his majesty’ colonics.” 
lords commissioners for trade and plan- 
tations, however, pay no regard to all these 
cireamstances, but content themselves with 
observing, “We see nothing to hinder the 
government of Virginia from extending the 
ws and constitution of that colony to such 
persona as may have already settled there 
under legal titles." To this we repeat, that 
there ure no such persons, as have settled 
under legal titles, and even admitting there 
were, a8 their lordshipa say in the tenth pa- 
vagraph, “it ay to them. there are some 
ts made by the 

governor and council of Virginia,” and allow- 
Thg that the laws and constitution of Virgins 
did, e they unquestionably do not,—-extend 
to this territory, have the ordscommizanners 
Proposed any expedient erning those 
‘many thousend ies, who mnve ‘not settled 
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nd tlegal tles but only agreesbly to the tions vor the dread and hore ot svage 
2 ent users of locition? Certainly rot ir were sufficient feven delore the cir try 
Bat on the contrary, them lordship, nave SA pero toed “orn the Sra 2 prevent the 
vecommended, that his majosty should be ad | settlement of th iarde over the — unten 
\ ~ed to take every method to check the pro canitbec 1 a that cy Country) 
erevsof thei svttloments —and tla rebylesve yurcraed a dtior 1 eseen te pro 
hen in their prewnt |ywlesssituat on at the pnetors of Pens hs ms whe ae the b re 
» kofinvolvin, the ruse cclonkemawar fare supprorect® oo, ym t 
S trtie made «regnent witpalossofsub cir proves (te weryt cle On 
jects lows of corrrerce, and depopulation of rigement u settle ty>ininy twer tthe 
tur frontier ¢ untes mxntup ticle shtay “teprire 
Having mile thes 9) mahy times the see tare che uty ort oe 
aath proper ty von» lev } nw tue la vs and |ncasr am cerl husm frie on 
inst tution of ¥ rani cin po sibly be €a con equenee tere ] eu ’ 
ni! say chem ly merate om the aw of Beceri—+ toe rahan ct 
emtaymqist at I not Willomsburr mddiec ia esviit rete ncto ¢ t 





t captite Vir mea ] ct far bonded | satar ay cas of Fb 
mi sfomtis ‘ mon'scothe Ohit Do}jormz to h su em ne taishe 
m th 16 of virrin ereaurre that alt pr even adritt | hit tomnary 


soy gutty ofc pitt ines shall be tred}haveb era yuetcr ofc proomet oo ¢ 
won Wiltnsne* T no the zeneralas jtirm the ccna soul b yer od 


1 bUitrere' st m tthe curtothnos|cet! dehy c a ayler ul 
1) f 4) nore set» wedonavn }ot nqmr new wien at co usa 
aroousts ryéedeny fur ifcert n truth i an 

ce polot® oR et tthesed tant Bréeh nec we inset a on | 
ot] fea t mrortngecricrs, it bt t leave sion e ove 
cImr net ¢ stwiasestras lngland ungovemed ot ual 1s cr 
ertlitelm sy gonrardi ary merd the mann ret ed yzie ame & 

rw poor fay et Wd) umspary'| ang the we Vth ster 1d ect 
Silwi now oy trek tthe} uipre! or viluityomtc th tthe 


veo ons sym! an the stuatin described} dspen be duty cry rneut‘c rendtr/ 9% 
rym tie Went othe very acters bch | subpects vveful suly ty taf b tpn 
not ners for trvJe nd , lente tonsinometatch ce. Isa ys nc ou ne 
y wannly recommenied 47  such{tion amour them ard tnererye vcr br 


r matt tattheb ch ofte projth rsisvesticl 1 9 ¢ ate rf 
4 ar at rdestance irom tue se tof inle stome th ob Leu 
ey courts menirin ac they} Or hewive yo pes? 4 
vot Fther whandcon rolofies and beth by facts <p sound rr nes wt 
vnineat md th re ttle? atwillh cone th tthe opnion¢ coms ne 
© | anda lindot wylnm foroTa [fr trade a1 mito ¢ ae. 


suo, ot rellfo im ar tot 


on qe 
Je the Hth prrir aph we apprehend wt ej ther Trdstrs c rcasao lu t opter 





tie vvtosay much The nsersatorn [wuld beater i voter chieve 
ae roy clin our memou 1 as w) atie and dangerous cor a *h  onmert 
ulonrs al gtapts and in the present | peace aw safets off: raj jan 
se th ords of th commuttee of the puvy ) America 
ermncil wel ype, will he of opimon itrsquite = We therefir hope yee fe 


suTcint ¢ rm especmily 2 weatea kk te ttt; ofernctngthe lots n tr mea 
“mov ty ther lordship that there we no » parite wlony wrote sos Lec 
Vasc” within the boundarce of th ecod wimeaur of 1 ul st lc 


}yts under considerater winch are held{ hy hl; conlu ve o « dvecrr 
anier Ir eal tities” of the old clas wo tps riation cf th 
‘Licorclude asit ated ‘Bown larsime and to the rimt rete 1 


tat ne ther revel no: provincial provlame- tere t of the mrther-rountry 


APPENDIX, No 1. 


BY THE EIN, 
A PROCLAMATION. 
GEORGE R. 
‘Woencas we have taken into aur royal 
aeration, ive ond valuable acquisitions 
in America, secured to our crown by the late de- 
finitive treaty of pence, conctaded st Paris the 
tenth of February lavt; and being desirons, that 
all oor wubjects, as well of our kingdoms 
wer oer ebates ta Lact ar wraibes 
eulves, with all convenient speed, of the great bene- 
fits nnd advantages which most accrue 
ty their commerce, manufactures, and navigation ; 
awe have thought it, with the advice of our 
council, to issue this our royal proc! 
by to pets and declare to all our loving 
1 





grvat ecal’ of Great Britain, to erect within the 
countries and islands, ceded and confirmed to us 
by the maid treaty, four distinct and 
vornmeuts, styled ani called by the names of Quc- 
hee, Fast Flonda, West Florida, and Grenads, 
and limited and bounded as follows, viz 
Firat, The government of Quebec, bounded on 
the Labrador const by the river St, Jobn, and from, 
thence by a line drawn from the bead of that 1 
through the lake St. Jobo, tothe eouth end 
ofthe late Nipisims from whence the wxid line, 
cronting the river St. Lawrenco and the inke 
Champlain in forty-five degrees of north 
Burr along the high lands, which divide the 
ore that exipty themselves into the said river St, 
Lavwronce, fo thowe which fall into the eee and 


3 
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lao along the north coast of the Baye des Cha- | 
Tears, and the coat of the gulf of St. Lawrence given 


to e ape, Rasieree, ‘crossing the 
rmonth of the giver St. fer enon bythe wes cad 
of the island of Anticosti, terminates at the afore- 
said river St. John. Rast 

‘Secondly, The government of Florida, 

hounded to'the westward by the galf of Mexico 
and the Apalachicola river, to the northward, 
‘by a line drawn from that of the aaid river 
where the Catahouchee Flint rivers pheptnles to 
the sourve of St. Mary’s river, 
‘of the said river to the Atlantic ‘Sonne and to 
the east and south by the Atlantic ic, Ocean, and 
the gulf of Florida, inctuding all islands within 
ak iegues of the eca-coast. 

Thirdly, The government of West Florida, 
hounded to the soottward by the galf of Mezion, 
including all islands within mix leagues ofthe coast 
from the river Appalachieola to lake Pontchar- 
train; ta the westward by the said lako, tho lake 


‘Maurepa, and the river Mimissippi; to the 
pocthward, bi & line denn due east from that 
port of the’ pi which lies in thirty-one 


degre north latitude, to the river Ay 
‘atabouchee; and to the eastward by the said 
river 
Fourthly. The government of Greasda, com 
prehending the island of that name, together with 


the Grenadines, and the islands of St. 
Vincent, and Tobago. 

‘And to the en that the open and free fishery 
of our eubjects may be extended to, and carried 


the coast of Labrador and the adjacent 
Sands ‘we have thonght fi, wih the advice of 
privy council, to ju all that coast, from 
ther Fee Be Tobn's to Hisleo's Steighte dope 
ther with the ielanda of Anticosti and Madelaine, 
fd all other smaller lands laying a the ssid 
coast, under the care and inspection of our govern 
of of Newfoundland 
‘We have also, with the advice of our prity 
council, thought ‘ft to annex the islands of Si 
John and Cape Breton, or Iale Royale, with the 
ieaser islands cet thereto. to our gorernnien. 
of Nova 


Altamaha and St 3 
‘And whoreas it will grestiy contribute fo the 
jeetiling our suid “new governments, that 

oar loving subjecte should be informed of ovr ps 
ternal care for the secarity of the liberties and 
‘of those who are, and shall became it, 
thereof: we have thought ft to publish 
and declare, by this our proclamation, at we 
Ihave, in the lettere patent under our great wal of 
Great Britnn, by which the governments sv 
constituted, given express power und direction t 
our governom of Our maid” eolunice rvapectivels, 
‘that so soon as the state and circumstances of the 
said colomes will admit thereof, they whall, with 
advice and consent of the metabets of our 
, summon and call general aewi'ss » 
within the maid governmenta respectively, in such 
Sane sd as is used, and directed 11 thowe 
and provinorsin Aimerica, which ereun 
der our immediate goverament: and we have atns 

ipower to the seid governors, with ihe con 

‘our said councils, and the representative + 
of the people, 0 to be sarumoned ax 
make, constitate, and ordain Jaws, 
ordinances fir the pablic ic race. y 


FE 


He 
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foreaud ty 
atutes and 











government of oor waid, na of the people 
and inhabitants thereof, as near ax may be, ate 
ably tothe laws of England, and unde? such regu 


lations and restrictions ax are used in other colo 
Dies: and inthe mean time and until euch assem 
Ddlies can be called as aforesni 
Bi itoartopal pact mace jenn 
in our m0 nj tte 
benefit ofthe lave of our rralm of id: 
which purpose we have given power under one 
great seal to the governors of our suid colonies re 
to erect and constitute, with the nd 
vie of our said reajectively, courts of 
and public justice within our nid colo- 
nies, for the hearing and determining all causes, 
as wll criminal np civ seoonling So law and 
equity, and as pear ss agreeably to ¢ 
Jaws of England ; with I ery al perone who 
may think themselves hed by the sentence 
of each courts, in all eivif cases, to appeal, under 
the usual limitations and restrictions, (ou, m 
council 
re have aloo thought fit, with the advice of 
oue privy council as |, to give unto the 
governors and councils of our said three new colo- 


Ties the coat full power and authority 
= and gree wath theta of or 
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spud new colonies, or 20 any ater pron who, And do we farther declare it to out rel 
shall reoort thorelo, for euch Jands, tenements, | will and pleasare, for the present, ox afo 
and hereditaments, as are now, or hereafter ehali reserve under our’ ty, protection, azu! cg 
be, in our power to dispose of 4nd them to grant | minion, for the use of nee Tadians, all the 
to to any soch person or Persons, pon such terms, | land and territorios not included within the hurts 
‘under auch modarmie quit rents, services, and| of our auld tree new goveraments, or within tie 
Siknowledgmenia as hack tooe appointed’ and | limuts of the territory’ granted to the Hudson» 
settle] in other ciloies, and under each other Bay company aa alto, ll the and and ternv- 
conditions. we shall appear lo ue to be necessary | ries lying to tbe westward of tho vaurees of th: 
and expedioat fr tha advan he, grantees, | nvers fall into the sea from the west. aml 
and the imygrovement and of sort ret asaforeaaid ; und we do herchy strirt- 
y in of our dinpleasure, all our Jos 
cheeses oc eviroan, upon all cea ing ence ets From making any purcheors or st 
sone, Ww testify our pense ements whatever, or possession of uns 
the conduct and bravery of the officers and sol-| of the lands above reserved, without our special 
flee pmipnteoeh ‘and to reward the same, we! leave and license for that | firet obtuil 
do hereby command and impower or governors’ And we do farther ately enjoin and, mise 





of our said three new colonies, and other our go- all whatever, who have cither wilfully «r 
vernors of oar seteral provineés on the continent inadvertently eeated “themeclves upon any lands, 
of North America, to grant, without fee or re- within the countries sbove described, or upon ey 
ward, ta such reduced as have served in other lands, which not having been ceded to or 

North America daring the late war, and are ac. purchased by ws, ore still reserved to the said !1- 
tually residing there, and shail bal personally sary | dians a nfresaid, forthwith tu remove themmely 
tur the same, the following quantities, from such settlements, 


ret at the expiration ‘of fon years, $0 fo thetume And woes great frauds and almce@ he we 
ghit-rents as other lands are mabject (o in the pro- been committed in the purchasing lon» of the Is, 
viner within which they are granted, as also svb- dians, to the great prejudice of our interests. Ln 
set to the sume conditions ofeukimtion and im- tothe iefaction of the aud Indianw: iu 








Provement vie to prevent rach irregulantion fur 
every pero having the rank of efeld-of- oe future, and fo the end that the Indiane may 
contive tidcbend te convinced of ont juice, and determined re 
“Po every cay im, three thoveand seres. Feasonable cause of disc 


To every sul oF staff-officer, two thou- towae ip wih the advice of our privy coutwil, 

“to craty sisi cai ee Se sak kay puschane fom tk co} 
'o ‘non-comt an, two any the sa 

dred acres. Indio, ofany Jands Teectved to the aid Iintat= 
those parte of our colonies where wr lias 

thought proper to allow settlement; but that if at 
any time any of the said Indians should be ms 








yernors and commandere-in-chief of all oar 

colonies upon the continent of North America to clined to dispow of the raid Inds, the wame shit 
grant tho like quantities of land, and upon the be Suaaeh only foe oni ca ame, at 400.0 
fame conditions, to such reduced officers of our ‘meeting or sasembly of the said Indiana, to 
avy of like rank, es served on board oor ships be held for that purposo by the governor or con\- 
of war in ‘America at the times of the ‘andor in-chief of oar colony respectively within 


whi ch they stall lie: and in case they shall th 
wi fimits of any proprietanes, conformable 
Tach firecti fhetructions no we of they 
jive for that amt 
of our privy counchl, declare 
enjoin, that tbe trade with the said Indians 
with whom we are counected, and who live un- ert open to all bar cane ee 
is ever, provi at every been © 10 may inehno 

it said Indians, do take out a li- 
‘cense for carrying on euch trade, from the govern- 
or or commanietin-chit of any of our Colonies 








“ee rarchaaal ya ved to them, ot oF 
any of them, an their hunting grounds; we do respectively, where such person shall reside, and 
oogwent tenant wc also the security to observe such sequins a 
slaeo it to be our royal will 15 pesto re alle ony ke think 6 
or commander-in-chief, in any of our qmamimarice, to be appointed fr th 
Colon of Gasbec, East or West Flo direct and) sppeint dl 
la, do prewume, upon any pretence whatever, to trade: and we: Sotirae, enjoin, and 
grat warrant of oe peas any paieoas foe require the governors an Fcommanders-in-chief of 
jands beyond the bounds of their reapective ge- all our colonies respectively, ax well those und: 


verntoents, as described in their commistions ; aa our om Someta perrraaens | as those under thr 

algo that ino _gurwrnar or ‘commander-in-chief ictariee, to grant 

ics of plantations in Aumariet, Soch ornooe without fee or eet taking cop 

do presume for the present, and until our farther cial care to inecrt therein » condition that wuch 

Heseare be known, to rum, vocrcaia of ficense shall be void, and the security forfeited 

oe at eay of the beyond the ‘the heads in case the perwon to whom the same 1s granted. 

or sources of eny of the rivora wich fall sate te shall refuse or neglect to observe much regulations 

‘ane Goan fn the wet noah ra ‘or as we shall proper to prescribe a afore 

any lands whatever which not having ‘been anid. 

(coded to'or parchased by ux, an aloreeand, are re" ‘And wede farther expressly enjoin and require 

served to the said Indians, of sny of them, all officera whatever as well military as 
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oO 
Hayed so toe manazen tnt ad «ton ui" [te eenJ thera under & proper guar’ to t's colcny 
effin witha thr territ mec n+ ved ag afiresuxt | where thert crime was committed of whi tuey 


for the use of the sad Induns to sere and ap- eha’l stand accused, in order to take ther tral 
prehend all personswhitever whostanding charz- | for the same 

ed with treasons, musprenons uf treasong, raurders | 

fo other fedomes or mua neanours, shail fy trom | 
Jnohee and take ccfuge in the ead terntory aud t 


Given at our court at St Jamess, the ith day 
October, 1763, 1 the thinl year of our 


raga — 


God save the king. 
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STATE UF THE KING'S QUIT-RENTS IN NORTH AMERICA 


1 Expense “ty this 
lcour try for the sup 
port of the emit eo 
frernmentof ths co 
mes 








< onmderation 
money para to th 


‘The time the lands ar. et 
(ing for the land (-™ 


Quit rents re 
ypted from quit rent carved 





~ Now 














Stand et St Jolus "20 yearn None | 
Aad yet no 
quit-rentahave 
been recerved, 
Neva Secor, Non= 10 yearn thongh the co },7U7 v8 10 7". 
. fay a =| 
fewenty | | 
' (tho years: 
Canada, None, ae 
Miasachnestts $i Wha from 
‘Connecticut ‘None quit rents and all pey- None None 
Rhode faland [ments to the crown 
New Hampshire None None None 
‘Thw colony was I 1 
to the crown m ' 
thew York None the year 16534, and ‘None Nene 
tle quit-rents have been 
New Jersey ‘Wholly exempt from | 
z en 
Pedusyiraia nom {gat reat sodA Fay- 6 None 
Musyland Ufients to the crown 
{{ Thu colony was ress 
Jeumed by the crown iD 
i the year 1626. and yet 
for 8 ont number’ of 
Yop sone | te'nee gust Sab] None 
| never with any regular 
i fall withm very few 
| jets, and now tam what 
: bs pa there a dei ; 
1 least ‘cent 
NGS Canina Nom WP al | 
J ihe year $795, and 
al oy 3 
Goorgia None <1 (qulveada have Seenite- None £14,6108 3° ad 
{ |eerved 
F & W Funds, None 10 years Nowe 90,9000 0 
10,4601 72 3d, _ The qutrents to com. 
600 7s 34 nonce im twenty years 
mosey the wast, £0 te time of the su AR the expense 
Bat x= | leountry — (of{V27 OF exch bot or planta lof the evel govern- 
paved 10 pay | avhich the <item, w0d to be ped roto tof the co! 
forthe colony ema ht bands of fy to be boree and 
— = acat a= yo 
on the [pazt) cost £0 cant to receive the exe, jprid by the propre. 
[rerament forthelnett and clear of all de- 
{Sex Nesom Oot cuon or sor, | 
| ! ; 
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Note on the Report. 


report, 

swer are very intimately connected with the 
history of the rovolution of America, ‘The 
answer to the report, as coming from the pen 
of Dr. Franklin, is entitled to great attention. 
He bestowed great pains to render it clesr, 
close, and conclusive in its reasonings; it is 
indeed a triumphant argument. ‘The variety, 
extent, and exactness of 

which it contains; and the Peesight winch which 
discerned at so early m period the settlement, 
cultivation, and riches of thet country 5 and 
even the building und ssiling of ehij 

Ohio, and thence to the ocean, 
tracts highly interesting. When the a pi) 
was calied in the privy council on the let 
of July, 1772, it was heerd with attention 
taixed with surprise; it seemed to reveal a 
new world; and such was the io; 
which it made, that the prayer of the peti- 
‘toners was upproved. 

But the tire effect of ita approval was very 
single. The rey or ofthe booed dof tne wae 
drawn up by the it ill 
who immediately upon the decilon of of the 
privy council, resigned his plage 
nator ul formed plan of imitation aie the 
“alonies, resembling thatof the French when 
wey possessed Canada, whieh was to circum 

all settlements by 2 line to ide 
with gone northern and the Mississip- 
Franklin must have 











pots 


Fifthly, His well founded prospects of groat- 

er future ability, Boe Semprorement, of his 

estate in value, and by aide from othere. 
Sixthly, His known pradence in ing 

his general affkire, and the advant ey 

‘will probably receive from the loan w! 

desires. 


‘Seventhly, His known probity and honest 

Toxnifested by bis voluntary dis- 

of debts, which he oa not haveheen 

ly compelled to pay. ‘The circumstances 

give credit to an indrvidual ought to 

Inve, ad wil ave, thet weight upon tho 

‘the lenders of, to public bodies or nauons. 

n the if then we conser and cowpare Britain and 
America, in these several particulars, upon 

the question, “To which is it safest to ‘end 


i at America, 
which ten millions during the last 
war, for the maintenance of her army of 
25,000 men and other charges, lind faithfially 
discharged and paid that debt, and all her 
otherdebts,in1772, Whereas Britain, during 
those ten years of peace and profitable com- 
merce, had made little or no reduction of her 
mi- debt; but on the cont 7, from time to time, 
diminished the her creditors, by 
‘wanton diversion and misapplicanan of ‘the 

fimd destined for ducharging 1. 
tnd ; every man in 
America is employed; the greater part in 


I 








cultivating their own lands, the rest in hand 
Peet is : wnt of know ‘of crafts, Tmnigation, and commerce. An idle 
geographical, physi ‘cir. man there 1s 8 rarity, idleness and inutul 
cumstances of the eal, and interior, very "7° aro disgraceful, Tn England the number of 


atriking ; ‘and his conduct on former occasions, that 
compared with the present, so irreconcilable 

wih ‘an honest or oe sound judgment, ‘thet his 

pride ay to have it 

ee ae meee 

‘Dr. Franklin's answer had been pat to press, 

-~with a view to immediate publication, but 

un hearing that lord Hillsborough had 

ropice Had bea suds Ths copy here pal 
ropies 

inal eons from is that which Dr. ‘Franklin 

“9 


Comparison of Great Britain and America 
an to Credit,* in 1777. 
In borrowing ‘a man’s credit depends 
‘on some or ‘alls of the following particulars. 
First, His known conduct: sdaclarging bom. ToT! 


from the incumbrances fae dee 


th ae aN wnitten, translated. painted, and 

tule Dr. Frenkua was at tha 

Bronce, for the 

sponey to. os; = 
Vor. U.. 





jeference to Great Brera. 
a 


parpuse of inducing foreigners to lend 1 


through 


cbaracter is immense, fuchion has spread 
it far and wide Benes the eiuterrasen mes 
Private fortunes, and the daily bankruptcies 
ariging from an universal fondness for appear- 
ance si expen ve pleasures ; and hence, in 
some ie nusmanagement of public 
business; for habits of business, and ability in 
it, are acquired only by practice ; and where 
universal ‘iisipation, ‘and the pur- 
suit of amusement aresthe mode, the youth, 
educated in it, can raroly afterwards acquire 
that patient attention and close applrcation to 
affuurx, which are so necessary too statesman 
charged with the care of national welfare. 
Hence their frequent errors in policy. and 
hence the wearinews at public councils, and 
backwardness in going to them, the constant 


in any measures that 
rue agit a ideration. andthe 
tion ; sich 


‘ing every new proposi- 
parang ia therefore the only 
part of business ey come to be expert in, an 
expertuess produced necraaun!y by so nich 
daily practice. Wherees in America, inen 
fred close eraployment ui their private of- 
fairs, attend with ease to those of the Public, 
when in them, end nothmg fal 


negligence, 
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8. Respecting frugality; the menner of a war is an inducement with many, to ery out 
living in Atnerica is more simple and less ex- for war upon all occasions, and to oppose eve- 
pensive than that in England: plain tablea ry proposition of peace. Hence the consteut 
Plain clothing, and pln farniture in bauses merease of the national debt, and the absolute 
prevail, with few carringes of pleasure; there, improbebility of its ever being discharged. 
an expensive appearance hurts credit, and is 4. Respecting the amount ond certainty of 
avoided: in England, it is often assumed to|income, and solidity of security; the whole 
guin credit, and continued to rain. Respect- thirteen stater of America are engaged fer 
ing public affairs, the difference in still great- the payment of every debt cuntracted by the 
er. In England, the enlaries of officere, and congress, and the debt to be contracted by the 
emoluments of office are enormous. Tho prescnt war is the only debt they will have 
king has million sterling perannum, and yet to pay; all.or nearly all, the former debte ot 
cannot maintain his family free of debt: se lar colonice being already discharge. 
crotaries of state, lords of treasury, admiralty, Wheress England will have to pay not only 
&e. have vast appointments: an euditor of the enormous debt this war must occasion, 
the exchequer has sixpence in the pound, or bat all their vast preceding debt, or the 
afortieth part of all the public money expend- | rest of it—and while America is enriching: 
ed by the nation; eo that when a war costs itself by prizes inade upon the Broth cum- 
forty millioug, one million is paid to him: an merce, more than eser it did by any cememerce 
mspector of the mint, in the last new coinage, of its own, under the restraints ofa Britth mo- 
received ag his fee 65,0002 starling per an- opoly, and the diminution of ity reve 
num; to all which rewards no service these !and of course lees able to discharge the pre- 
gentlemen can render the pubhe is by any |scnt indiscreet increase of its expenses. 
meansequivalent. All thia is paid by the peo- 5. Respecting prospocta of greater future 
ple, who are oppressed by taxes 0 occasion- | ability, Britain bas none such. Her irland~ 
ed, and thereby rendered less ablo ta contri- jare circumscribed by the occan; and cacept- 
ute to the payment of necesmry national |ing few parke or forests, sho has no nev: 
debts. In America, mlaries, where indisponsy- | land to cultivate, and cannot therefore extcutt 
ble, are extremely low ; but much ofthe public | improvements, Her numbers too, instead o1' 
business is done gratis, jibe hanour of serving vinereasing from increased subsistence, ure 
the public ably and faithfully is deemed suffi- ; continually diminishing from growing luxury. 
cient. Pulte spirit really exists there, and {and the increasing difficulties of mantic 
has great effects. Jo Exgitod it is universally | families, which of course discourage car!) 
deeined a nonentity, and whoever pretends to | marriages. Thus she will have fewer peupli 
apis Isughed at as @ fool, or suapected as a to assist in paying ber debts, and that duni- 
pave. The committees of con; which nishing number will be poorer. America, on 
form the board of war, the board of treasury, the contrary, has, besides her landsalresdy cul 
the hoard of foreign affaira, the naval | tivated, 2 vast territory yet to be cultivateu. 
that for accounts, &c. all attend the business | which, being’cultivated continually inet asr~ 
of their respeetive fanctions, without ung m- in value with the inerease of people ; und the 
lary ot emolument whatever, hough thoy | people, who double themselves ly w natural 
spend in itouch moro of their time than any « propagation every twenty-five yeurs, wil 
Jord of treasury or admiralty in England can | double yot faster, by the accession of sirau- 
spare from his amasements. A British mi ger log as land ref be had for new 
nister lately computed, that the whole ex- | ies; Ho that every tweity yews there 
pense of the Ame: in their civil govern. | will be a double number of iububriante obliged 
imeat over threo millaice of poople amounted to discharge the public debts; and thet u- 
to but 70,0002. sterling, and drew from thence | habitants, being more opulent, may pay ther 
& conclusion, that they ought to be taxed, until | shares with greater ease. 
their expense was equal in proportion to that |. Respecting prudence in gencral affine, 
which it costs Britain to govern eight mil-!end the advantages to be expected from the 
Lona. Ho had no idea. of « contrary concin- ! loan desired; the Americans are cultivators 
sion, that if three millions may be well go- |of land; those engeged in fishery and coni- 
verned for 70,0002 eight millions may be as|merce are few, compared with the others. 
well governed for three times that sum, end |They have ever conducted their several u- 
that therefore the expense of hiaown govern- | vernments with wiadom, avoiding wars, and 
ment should be diminisled. In that corrupt: vain expensive projects, delighting only in 
ed nation no man iaahsmod ofbeing concem- {their peaceable occupations, which must, 
an lucrative governsacnt als, in teh -_ consideri Se | extent si tie ancaltivated 

lic money is egregiously misapplis ‘territory, em enrployment still for a, 
squandered, the treasory pillaged, and more Whereas England, ever unquiet, ambitious, 
numerous and heavy taxes accunwlated, to avaricious, improdent, and quarrelrome, ishalt’ 
the great ion of the people Bat the of the time enj in war, always at ‘an ox- 
prospect ofa greater number of such jobe by ' pense infinitely greater than the advantages 
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to be obtained by it, ifeuccessful. Thus they 
made war against Spain in 1739, for a claim 
of about 95,0002 (scarce a groat for each in- 
‘dividual of the nation) and spent forty millions 
sterling in the war, and the hvesof fifty thou- 
sand men; and finally made peace without 
obtaining satisfaction for the sum claimed. 
Indeed, there is acarce a nation in Europe, 
against which she bes not made war on some 
frivolous pretext or other, and thereby impru- 
dently accumulated a debt, that has 

her on the verge of bankruptcy. But the 
most indiscreet of all her wars, ig the present 
aguinst America, with whom she might, for 
ages, have preserved her profitable connex- 
ron only by @ jast and equitable conduct. 
She is now acting like a mad shop-keeper, 
who, by beating that pass his doors, at- 
tempts to make them come in and be hie 
customers. America cannot submit to auch 
treatment, without being first ruined, and, 
being ruined, her custom will be worth no- 
thing. Bagland, to effect this, is increas 
her debt, and irretrievably ruining 
America, on the other hand, aims only to es- 
trblish her liberty, and that freedom of com- 
‘merce: mich deere ea all _ 
Tope: an al it monopoly whit 
abe lat under she will profit infinite) 
mnore than enough to repay any debt whi 
she my contract to accompliah it. 

‘. Respecting character tn the honest 
amen cf debte; the ponctality with which 
America has discharged her public debte was 
shown under the first head. And the gene- 

ood disposition of the people to auch 
punctuality has becn manifested in their faith- 
itl payment of private debis to England, since 
the commeceamentl this bien ‘here were 
not wunting some politicians [in America, 
who proposed sopping that payment, ant 
‘peace shoald be restored, alleging, that in the 
usual course of commerce, and of the credit 
given, there was always a debt exiting 
equal to tho trade of eighteen months: that 
the trade amounting to five milliona sterling 
per annum, the debt must be seyen millions 
and a half; thet this eum paid‘to the Bri- 


m3 
‘tush merchants would te to prevent that 
distress, intended to be ht upon Britain, 


by our stoppage of commerce with her; for 
merchants receiving this money, and no 
orders with it for farther supplies, would c-- 
ther lay it out in public funds, ot in employ- 
ing revs to accumulate goods for a 
future hungry market in America upon an 
expected accommodation, by which means the 
funds would be kept up and the manvfacturers 

from murmuring. But egainet this 


was that injuries from ministers 
should not be re oo merchants; tat 

credit was in consequence of private con- 
traci made in confidence of good. faith 
that these onght to be held ered, and fate 

compli with; it, whatever pu! - 
lic atility might be by 10 arise fn 


breach of private faith, it was unjust, ond 
would in the end be found unwise—honesty 
being in truth the best policy. On tha prm- 
ciple the proposition was universally rejected: 
and though the English prosecuted the war 
with unexampled barbarity, burmng our dv- 
towns in the midet of winlr, aud 

ermi eave us: the debt was 
ms iy pads oa the merchants of Lon- 
have testified to fhe parliament, and will 
testify to all the world, that from thew cape 
rience in deeling with us they bad, hefore the 
‘war, ne apprehension of our unfairness: and 
that since the war they have been convinced, 
that their good opinion of us wae we * founded. 
England, on the contrary, an old, corrupt ¢o- 
vVernment, extravagant, and profligate nativh. 
sees herself deep in debt, which she is in 
condition to pay; and yet is madly, and dic 
honestly running deeper, without any poss:- 
bility of discharging her debt, but bya publi. 
It pee therefore, from the general 
dustry, frugality, ability, prudence, and virtu 
of America, that she is a much safer debter 
than Britain ;—to say nothing of the satisfic- 





toa minds gaust Lave in reflecting, 
that ~_ i th ee orreine 
tyranny, aidi ose of liberty, which 
2 the sans of all reankind. % 
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ESSAYS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


ELECTRICITY. Place an iron 

To Peter Collinson, Esq. F. R. 8. London. Sismeter on the month ofa cl 
Puravenrasa, Mareb 28, 1747, 

Your kind present of an electric tube, 

with directions for using it, has put severed of 


ty 
A 
ze 
22 


over 
small cork-ball, about 
amarble; the thread of auch a length, 


ors 


us* on making electrical experiments, in 4. tay the cork-ball may reat against the 

which we have observed some particular ‘ite of the shot.  Electriy the shot, and the 

phenomena that we look upou to be new. 1 Dall will be repelled to the di of fou 

Al therefor comaunicate them to you in (Pal be repelled to the diane of fou, 
the 


my next, though possibly they may not be Nn or i 
newb you, as among the numbers daily em- feo of electricity —When in thie 


4 


oyed in those iments on your side oa, prevent to the shot the puint of 
he water, it is probable some one <0 other slong, ai arbi tw 
tas bit on the same observations. For MY giroyed, and the eatk fies to the shot | 


own part, I never was before engaged in any mast be brought within an ine! 
Study Cut ao totally engrogod my attention tod dns ae to pole these eft 
ad my time es this te et ae thet the electrical fire is drawn off 
scab grt whe Go i rewind he 
6 and repeating Ty volty of the 2 oUt af the wooden handle, and fix it in 3 
woquaintance, who, from the novelty stick of soaling.wax, and then present it ot 
thing, come continually in crowds toese them, the distance sforemi, or if you ing it very 
T hae, during some months past, hed litle nese np mch effect follows} but eliding one 
leizare for any thing elon im, 6 aN. the wax tll you touch the bude, 
wie Xf you pent te pot nthe dr, you will 

Wonderful feet of pointe—Positine and nega- ji ‘pon it, like that ofa firey, or 
te Blersty—"Eiggra Kin Cree wer een serps par 
“ral Machine, nearer you must bring it to: e the light ; 
caer, Sai Te 

‘In my isst | informed you that, in pursuing You may draw inp, re, eo 
out elstrcal inquiries, we had cheerred atone pene ead yt a ball #0 sus- 


E 


pty 


wrticular phenomens, which we looked be repelled by the tabg, and a point 
tebe new, and of wlich 1 promised ‘pare sa preonel cai to it, though at  eanside. 
you some aeooont, though | pprebended they distance, it is surprising to see how sud- 


ight not possibly be new to it flies back to the tube. Points off 
Tads are daly employed in lecrieal expo- Wood will dononr as well as those of ian, 
riments on your side the water, some or other ‘the wood is not dry; for perfectly 
of which would probably hit on the same ob- cy wood will no more condoct electricity 


servations, ing wax, 

ee tet ee effect of pointed ‘To show that points will throw of* as well 
the electrical fre. Fer oe oF wee TRU power of points to tre of the electrical re, 
#The Uibrerytmpeng, an tatitation ta ttn, naditopiy heen een ate eee ce 
pani . : 
founded in TE ‘Tovwhich company the present was vate, qi ever make fas memory doat io thee ho 
muade. | knew him, and knew bowto value bim. 
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as draw off the electrical fire; lay a 

5 oe ‘upon the shot, and you pled 
electrise the ebot so 2s to make it repel the 
cork-ball—Or fix 2 needle to the end of a 


suspended rel, or irou-tod, 60 as to 
point beyond it like a little beyonet;* and 
‘while it remains there, the guu-bartel, or rod, 


cannot by applying the tube to the other end 
be electrised so a8 to give a spark, the fire 
continually runoing out silently at the point. 
Th the dark you may see it make the sume 
Appearence as it doos in the ease beloremen- 
tioned. 

‘The repellency between the cork-ball and 
the shot ia likewise destroyed. 1. By sifting 
fine sand on it; thisdoes it rradually. 2. By 
Yreathing on far’ Br smlsing 8 smoke shout 
it from burning wood. candlelight, 
even though the candle is at a foot distance : 
these do it suddenly.—The light of a bright 
coal from a wood fire, and the light ofa red 
hot iron do it likewise ; but not at ao great a 
distance. Smoke from dry rosin dropt ou hot 
anon, does not destroy the repellency ; but is 
attracted by both shot and cork ball, forming | 
roportionable atmospheres round them, mak- 
ing then: look beautifully, somewhat like some 
of the tiguros in Burnet’s or Whiston’s The- 
uty of the Earth, 

N. B. This experiment should be made in 
1 closet, where the air is very still, or it will 
be a to fail. 

bo light of the sun thrown strongly on 
Voth cork and shot by  looking-glass for a 
ong timo together, does not impair the re- 
plies ints hear Brod diesen! Laoigiert 
fire-hght sore! is another thing 
a es and extraordinary to us} 
We had for some time been of opinion, that ; 


freely on fine wire axles. Alwo by little 
wheels of the same matter, but formed like 


, Toould, iff hed time, 2} 
impossibility of electrising 
h standing ou wax) by rub- 


pomena resulti 
you a shect* | 
one's self (1 
bing tho tobe, and. drawing the fie from i, 
‘the manner of doing 3t, 


by parsing the 
tube near e person or thing’ standing ox the 
floor, &c, bad also occurred to us some months 


Mr. Wateon’s ingenious Sequel cane 
and these were some of the new 
things I intended to have communicated to 
you—But now I need only mention some 
perticulars not hinted in that piece, with eur 
Teasonings thereupon : though perhaps the lat- 
ter might well e1 be 

1. A person standing on wax, and rubbing 
the tube, and another person on wax drawing 
the fire, they will both of them (provided they 
do not stand so as to touch one another) appear 
to be electrised, toa pereon standing on the 


floor ; that is, he will perceive a ypark on ap- 


ing each of them with his knuckle. 

2 But if the persons on wax touch one 
another during the exciting of to tube, 1:e1- 
ther of them will appear to be electrised. 

3. If they touch one another atter excit: 
the tube, and drawing the fire as aforesaid, 
there will be a stronger epark between then: 
than was between either of them and the per- 
on on the flvor. 

4. After such strong +purk, esther of tht 
discover any electricity. 

‘Theso appearances we attempt to acronnt 
for thus: we suppose, as aforesaid. that elec- 
trical fire ie a common clement. of which 
every one of the three person« abevemen- 


‘the clectrical fire was not created by friction, ; tioned hus his equal share, before uny opera 
‘but collected, being really an element diffus- tion is begun with the tube, A. who sarc 
Tamong, and attracted by otber matter. par- on wax, and rubs the tube, callects the elvc. 
scularly by water and metals, We hadeven trical fire from himself into the elass: and 
dacovered and demonstrated its affiax to the | his communication with the common stocl: 
electrical sphere, as well as its efflux, by , being cut off by the wax, bis body jr potagain 
nivans of little light windmill wheole made of | Linge Diyaicral By orhe rene on 
i ing | Wax ‘i rd ickle slong near 

aiff paper vanes. fixed obliquely, and toming | Te ste; revilves the fire whch wey cslloc! 
“This was Mr_Hlopkinson’s exponent, made with { ed by the glass from A; anil Jus communica- 
‘gh ptieetation of drawine a more sharp and powsrfal j tion with the common stock being likewise 


teark fou the paul ag from kind of fens, and bo | ex, off, hr retains the siditicnal quantity re- 
Bp- 


Tie mppre evry particle of rand, mowtutr, or : evived.—To C, standing on the floor. 
| pear to be clectrised: for he having only th 

















tepokee, bell firat. ano end “poe eed 

cafe wa portion ofthe else bat i : c 4 

tine aull subunte ra thoes particles, tilikey eommuny | Middle quantity of electrical fire, recenvrs a 
Cea En ee waite in Ghaet' cr ceminee ore | SeaTE Upon approaching B, who hus an over 
Streved.” Som mon Somanen ee ee 

wedo. not unagine tbat the element fe thereby de: { UaDtity 3 but gives one to A. who has an un- 





wf ad, Du div tity. If A and B h to touc!s 
Pcie ig ices apres |e ate Darren oe 


i and wate onto 3 : 
“YShi cir oe DORM A'not ake Gom | difference botween thei i greater: after 









any difference 10 the Ilebt, but parti. 
diva soparated fron the canille, being rst attrectetand | ‘These experiments with the wiles Is, were unnde ara 
then repalied, carrying off the ite Withsihem; | commoicated tome by im) worthy and sngensous 
‘aad from the rarefjing of the air, between the. fred Mr Philip Synz; bot we afterwards discov ted 
thai oF red hot irow, ‘nd tbe electrised shot, ‘that the motion of those Wihvele was not onmg to any 
“rhuch rarefied air the electric fluid could more readity | affiar or effucx of the electrsc urd, but to venous circum 
pam. ‘ances of iteoetson and repel-fon 1750, 


ait 
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euch touch there is no spark between either | 
of them and C, because the electrical fire in 
all isredoced to the original equality. Ifthey | 
touch while eectsing the equally is never 
destroyed, the fire only circulating. 

have arisen some new terms among us; we 


say B, (and bodies like circ is 
eloctrised posituely; A, negatively. Or ra~ 
ther, B is electrised plus; A, minus. And 


we daily in our experiments clectrise bodies 
plus or meinus,as we think proper.—To elec- 
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there will be a smell spsrk; but when their 
Tips approach, they will be strack and shock- 
ed; the same if another gentleman and lady, 
C and D, standing also on wax, and joining 
hands with A and B, mlute or shake hands. 
‘We suspend by find milk thread a counterfex. 
spider, made of a small piece of burnt cork, 
with legs of linen thread, and a grain or two 
of lead stack in hiro, to give him more weight; 
upon the table, over which he hangs, we 
stick a wire upright, ashigh us the phial and 


trise plus or minus, no more necda to be wire, four or five inches from the spider 5 
imown than this, that the parts of the tube or then we animate bim, by setting the electri- 
sphere that are rubbed, do, in the instant of fied phial at the mme distance on the other 

friction, attract the electrical fire, and side of him; he will inmediately ity to the 
therefore take it from the rubbing: wire of the phial, bend his legs in touching it, 
the same parts immediately, es the friction then spring off, and fly to the wire on the ta 
upon them ceases, are disposed to give the ble, thence again to the wire of the phinl, 
fire they have received. to any body that has playing with his legs against both, in «very 
loss. ‘Thus you may circulate it, as Mr. Wate ining manner, appearing perfectly 
son lias shown; you may aleo accumalate or alive to persons uuacquamted : he will con- 
subtract it, upon, or from any body, es you tinue this motion an hour or more in dry wea- 


connect that body with the rubber or with the 
Teceiver, the: ececeramoetion wah the compssan 
stock being cut Ve thi it ingenious! 
gentleman was deceived when he imagined 
in hus Sequel) that the electrical fire came 
down the wire from the ceiling to the gun- 
barrei, thence to the sphere, and 80 ised, 
the machine aud the man turning the wheel, 
&c. We suppose it was driven off, and not 
it on through that wire; and that the 
ine and man, &c. were electrised minus 
i. ¢. had lers electrical fire in them than 
oy a 

sf is just opon 1 can 
give you so large an account of American 
electricity as I intended: I shall only men- 
tion a few Rertioulars more.—We find granu- 
Teted lead better to fill the phial with, than 
water, being easily warmed, and keeping 
warm and dry in damp air.—We fire spirite 











i 
a 


i 
es 


ther, We electrify, wax in the dark, 
a book that hae a double line of gold round 
upon the covers ag thea apply a kuuckle 
to the gilding; the sppeane every where 
upon the old like a flash of tightring ; not 
upon the leather, nor, if you touch the leather 
instead of the gold. We rub our tuber will 
buckshin, and obeerve always to keep the 
same side to the tube, and never to sully thc 
tube by handling; thus they work readily 
seaily, Deir ie least atizue, oH 

in tight pastel cases, Imei 
flannel, and sitting close to the tube.” 
1 mention, because the Earopean papert 
electricity frequently speak of rubbing th 
tube as a fatiguing ditercise. Our spheres 
are fixed on fron axles, which puss through 
them. Atone end of the axis there is a smal! 
handle, with which you turn the sphere lke 
® common grindstone. This we find very con.- 


8 


with the wire of the pinal—Wee light can-| modious, as the machine takes up bai tue 
dles just blown out, by drawing ® spark room, is portable, and may be inclowed in a 
among, the emoke ay and enuf tee box, when not in use, at is true, the 
ora—We represent 4 passing joes not turn so swift as when the 
the wire in the on ore chine late thet | reat wheel in aned: but ewifinese we thin: 

gilt flowers, ar applying it to gilt frames’ ittle importance, since a few turns wili 
of looking glasses, &¢ : 


son twenty or more times running, with « 

touch of the finger on the wire, thus: he! 
stands on wax; give him the electrised bottle | 
ja his hand ; touch the wire with yor finger, 

and then touch his hand or face; there are 

sparks every time.*—We increase the force 

of the electrical kiss vastly, thas: let A and 

B stand on wax; or Aon wax, and Bon the 
floor ; give one of them the electrised phial 
in ; Jet the other take hold of the wire ; 
swt thn bute i dtaitied te Sande of tas bo 
Tie then draws some froot the person holding it, and 
Jeavea horn m the negative state. Then when bis 
band or face is touched, an equal quantity is restored to 
bun from the persou touching. 





—We electrise a per-| charge the phial, &c. sufficiently.* 
BR 


FRANKLIN, 


To Peter Collinson, Londen, 


Observations om the Leyden Bottle. with Fzpe- 
iments proving the different elertrical Stai~ 
oS us difient Surfacer 

Punapcuras, Sept), 1747 
Tx trouble of copying long Jet- 
ters, which perhaps, when they come to your 
* Our tubes are mae hero of green glam, 27 or 30 
Snches long, as tig as cae be grasped. 


{Tha simple easily made machine was a contri 
vanes of Mr. Syng's. 
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hands, may contain nothin 
your reading, (eo quick is the 
with you ia electncity) half 
from writing any more on that subj 
J cannot forbear addiog a few 

MM. Muschenbroek’s wonderful bottle. 

1. The non-electric contained in the bottle 
differs, whon electrised, from & non-electric 
electrised out of the bottle, in this; that the 
electrical fire of the latter is accumulated on 
+t xurface, and forme an electrical atmosphere 
round it of considerable extent; but the elec- 
trical fire is crowded into the substance of the 
former, the glase confining it.* 

oat is ects m8 hee ieee and the 
top of the bottle, &c. is electrised positrvely 
or plus, the bottom of the bottle is electrised 
negatively or minus, in exact tion; # @ 
whatever quantity of fos Gre is thrown 
inat the top, an equal quantity goes ont of the 
totiom.{ to unerstand thee sappose the 
common quantity of cloctricity in each partof 
‘the bottle. hefore the operation begin. is 
tu 20; and at every stroke of the tube, sup- 
pose aquantity oq to 1 is thrown in; then, 
afler the first stroke the quantity contained in 
the wire and upper part of the bottle will be 
‘21. ia the bottom 19. After the second, the 
npper part will have 22, the lower 18, and 50 
um, till, after At atrokes, the upper part will 
juve a quantity of electrical fire equal to 40, 
the lower part none: and then the tion 


new, or worth 
ress made 
me 

ject. Yet 
ions op 





ends: for no more can be thrown tuto the 
upper when no mare can be driven out 
‘the lower part. If you attempt to throw 


more in, it is spewed, back through the wire, 
or flies out in load cracks through the sides of 
the hottie. 

3, The equilibrium cannot be restored in the 
bottle by inward communication or contact of 
she parts ; but it must be done by @ commu- 
nication formed without the le, between 
the top and bottém, by some non-electric, 
‘ouching or 3] ‘ing both et the same 
tune: in which case it isrestored with a vio- 
jence and quickness inexpressible ; or, touch- 
tng each alternately, in which ee the eqni- 
aibrinm is restored by d ‘i H 

4. As no more electrical fire can be thrown | 
tnto the top of the bottle, when all is driven 
out of the a0 ine bottle not yet elec- 
treed, none can be thrown into the top, when 
none can get cut at the bottom; which hap- 
pras cither when the bottom is too thick or 
when the bottle is placed on an electric 
se. Again, when the bottle is tlectriood, but 
little of the electrical fire can be drawn out 


‘Ser this opinion rected in sect. 18 and 17 of the 
next letter fire 1m the bottle was foand by sub 
sequent expersments not to be conteiged in the mon- 








electri bl fx the clan 3748 

What iu said bere, and after, of the top and bw. 
tom of the bottle, is true of the ineade and outside eur. 
faces, and aboutd have beon 30 expressed. 


Po 


from the top, by touching the wire, unless an 
equal quantity can at the mme time get in 
at the bottom.* Thus, place on electrised 
bottle on clean glass or dry wax, and you will 
bol y touch the wire, get out the fire 
from the top, Place it on a non-electric, and 
touch the wire, you will get it out in a short 
time; bat soonest when you form a direct 
communication as above. 

‘So wonderfully are these two states of elec- 
tneity, the plus and minus, combined and ba- 
lanced in this miraculous bottle ! situated and 
related to each other in e manner that I can 
by no means com end ! If it were possible 

2 bottle should in one part contain a quan- 
tity of air strongly comprest. and in another 
pets perfect vacuum, we know the ejul- 

ium would be instantly restored wilhin. 
But here we have a bottle containing et the 
same time & wm of electrical fire, and a 
vacuum of the same fire; and yet the equi- 
Tibrium cannot be restored between them but 
by & communication without ! though the plc- 
num presses violently to expand, and the hun- 
ry vacuum seems to attract as violently in 

to be filled. 


5, The shock to the nerves {or convulsion 
rather) is occasioned by the sudden passing of 
the fire through the body in its way from the 
top tothe bottom of the bottle. The fire takes 
the + course, as Mr. Watson justly ob- 
serves: but it dors not appear experi- 
ment, that in order for a person to be shock- 
ed, a communication with the floor is neces 
sary: for he holds the bottle with one 
hand, and touches the wire with the other, 
will be shocked as much, thuugh his shues 
be dry, or even standing on wax, as other- 
wise. And on the touch of the wire, (or of 
the ), which is the same thing) the 
fire does not precoed from the Novehing finger 
to the wire, as is supposed, but from the wire 
to the finger, and passes through the body ti 
the other hand, and so into the bottom of the 


Experiments confirming the above. 


EXPERIMENT I. 
Place an electrised phial on wax; a smal’ 
cork-ball suspended hy a dry silk thread helt 


in sour hand, and brought’near to this win 
will first be attracted, end then repelled 

when in the state of repellency, rink your 
band, that the ball may be brought toward~ 
the bottom of the bottle: it will be there in- 
stautly and strongly attracted, till it has part- 
ed with its fire. 

Tf the bottle had a positive electrical at- 
miosphere, as well as the wire. an electrified 
cork would be repelled from one ax well as 
from the other. 


Boe the ng ote, relating to tep and bottom 


. preceds 
J Other clreamatanees being equal 


KEPERIMERT U1. 
the tal a nen 
down wihin half an inch of the Bichon 
Phial (©, Tove the, wite ce’ the: phil re 

tedly wit finger, and at every touch 
Fou. wil see the thread instantly atleucted 
the bottle. (This is best done by a vine- 
gar eruet, or some such bellied-bottle.) As 
so0n as you draw any fire out of the upper 


part, by touching the wire, the lower part of 
i 
EXPERIMENT IY. 


the bottle draws an equal quantity in 
thread, 
Pia. 2 Pix a wire in the lead, with which 
the bottom af tie bottle armed (2m as 
upwards, its ring-end maj 
invel with the ‘oP or ring-end of the wie in 
the cork (c) and at three or four inches dis- 
tance. ‘Then electrise the bottle, and place 
it-on wax. If @ cork suspended by 2 silk 
thread (f) hang between these two wires, it 
vill play snceerantly from one to the other, till 


fetches and carries fire from the top to the 
buttom* of the hottle, till the equilibrium ie 
restored, 





BXPERIMENT IV. 

Fra. #. Place an electrised phial on wax; 
take a wire (q) in form of a C, the ends at 
such a distance when bent, ae that the up 
yer may touch the wire of the hottle, when 
the lower touches the bottom: stick the outer 
part on a stick of sealing-wax(h,) which will 
verve asa handle; hen apply the lower end 
to the bottom of the bottle. and gradually 
bring the upper end near the wire in the cork. 
The consequence is, spark follows spark till 
the equilibrium 1s restored. Touch the top 
inst, and on approaching the bottom with the 
other end, you have a constant stream of fire 
from the wire entering the bottle. Touch the 
top and bottom together, and the equilibrium 
twill instantly be Testored, the crosked wire 
tormmg the communication. 

EXPERIMENT ¥. 

Pra. 4. Let a ring of thin lead, or paper, 
surround a betile (3) even at some distance 
from or above the bottom. From that ring 
Jet a wire proceed up, till it touch the wire 
of the cork (4). A bottle so fixed cannot by 
any means be olectrised: the equilibrium is 
never destroyed: for while the communica- 
tion between the upper and lower parts of the 
hottle is continued by the outside wire, the 
fire only circulates: what is driven out at 
bottom, 1¢ constantly supplied from the 
Hence a bottle cannot be electrized that is: 
or moist on the outside, if sach moisture con- 
tinue up to the cork or wire. 


* i ¢ From the inside to the ontaide. 
7 Bee tbe preceding note, relating ta trp and beiom, 
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! EXPERIMENT Vi. 
| Place a man oo 2 cake of wax, and present 
{nim tse wire ofthe electrified pial t touch, 
‘you standing on the floor, and holding it in 
{your hand.” As often as he touches ‘it, he 
‘will be electrified plus; end any one stand- 
ing on the floor may draw a spark from him. 
‘The fire in this experiment passes out of the 
wire into hi i 
your hand into the bottam of the bottle. 
EXPERIMENT Ya, 

Give him the electrical phil to hold ; and 
do you touch the wire; as often as you touch 
it he will be electrified minus, and may draw 
spark from any one standing on the floor. 
‘The fire now paces from the wire to you, arsi 
from him into the bottom of the botti. 


EXPERIMENT Vill. 

Lay two books on two glasses, back to 
wards back, twoor three inches distant, Se: 
the electrified phial on one, and then touch 

; the wire ; that book will be electrified minus ; 

| the electrical fire being di 
bottom of the bottle. 
holding it in your hand, touch the other with 
the wire: that book will be electrified plus; 
the fire passing into it from the wire, and the 
bottle 1s at the sainc time supplied from your 
hand. A suspended small cork-ball will play 
between these books till the equilibrium is 
restored. 








EXPERIMENT 1X, 

‘When a body is electrified plus, it will re- 

pel a positively electrified feather or sma!! 

cork-ball. When minus (or when in the 

common state) it will attract them, but 

stronger when minus than wheu in the coni- 
(egte being greater 


EXPERIMENT X. 
‘Though, asin Experiment Vi, a man stand- 
ing on wax may be electrised a number ot 
times by repeatedly touching the wire of uu 
Slecteed se held in the hand of one 
ing on the ') he receiving the fire 
from the wire each time; yet holdin ita 
his own hand, and touching ' the wire, though 
he draws a spark, and in violently 
shocked, no electricity remains in him; the 


fire only passing him, from the up- 
| petite lower part of the bottle, Observe, 
the shock, to let some one on the floor 


touch him to restore the equilibrium in_hix 
body ; for in taking hold of the bottom of the 
i ‘he sometimes becomes 2 little elec- 


f | trised minus, which will continve after the 


shock, 1s would also auy plus electricity, 
which he might have given him before the 
shock. For a 2 equilibrium in the 
bottle, does not st all affect the electricity 
in the man through whom the fire passes ; 


State b 
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the table, let x 
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peatedly wit 
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Fro. 3, Pla 
take a wire (g 
such & isan 
per may tou 
‘the lower touct 
‘part on a stick 
serve ag a haw 
to the bottom 


the equiibrat 
first, and on y 
other end, you 
from the witot 
‘top and bottos 
‘will instantly 
forming the ox 
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that electricity is neither increased nor dimi- 
nished. 


EXPERIMENT XI. 
‘The posing of the electrical fre from the 
upper to the lower 


sore the equim, ie rendered strongly 
visible by the ing pretty experiment. 
"Take a book whose covering is filetted with 
gold; bend a wire of eight or ten inches long, 
In the form of (m) Fig. 8; slip it on the end 
Of the cover of the book, ‘over the gold line, 
0 a8 that the shoulder of it may prose upon 
ne end of the gold line, the ring up, but lean- 
ing towards the other end of the book. Tay 
the book on & glass or wax.t and on the other 
end of the golf inset the ote elecraed: 
ike apringing wire, by 


‘then bend ing it 
with a atick of wax till ite ring a 

the ring of the bottle wire, instantly there 
2 strong spark and stroke, und the whole line 
of gold, which completes ine communication, 
between the top and bottom of the bottle, will 
appear a vivid ‘Bame, like the sharpest light- 
mung. The closer the contact between the 
shoulder of the wire, and the gold at one end 
of the line, and between the bottom of the bot- 
tle and the gold at the other end. the better 
the experiment succeeds, The room should 
be darkenod. If you would have the whole 
filletting round the cover eppeer in fire at 
nee, 4 the bottle and wire touch the gold 
in the diagonally opposite corners. 

f B. FRANKLIN, 





To Peter Collinson, London. 
Larther Experiments, confirming the preceding 
Observations. it eanten bli chalyerd —Elec- 
trival Battery. Magical Picture —E. 
Wheet or JackElectrical Feast. 
Pastapeurats, 1748 
‘1L Taree will be the same explosion and 
shock if the electrified phial ie held in one 
hand by the hook, and the coating touched 
with the other, as when held by the coating, 
and touched at the hook. 
2. To take the charged phial eafely by the 
hook, and not at the same time diminish its 
force, it must first be set down on an electric 


per. 

3. The phial will be electrified as: ly, 
if held by the hook, and the costing i 
tothe globe or tube; as when held by the coat- 
ing, and the hook applied. 

4. But the direction of the electrical fire 
being different in the charging, will also be 
different in the explosion. "The bottle charg 

ipeeataret eet 

re Jaxer wealset oicseniy's 
produce ths appearance it sony to thow tha he vi 
atock in the earth. 
wpe eieerascorse = 
You th .. 31 





me 
led the book, will be discharged 
throug the book; the bottle charged throng 
the coating, will be discharged 
‘coating, and not otherways; for the fire must 
come out the same way it went in. 
__ 5. To prove this, take two bottles that 
} were equally charged through the hooks, one 
ineagh hand; bring their near ack 
other, and no spark or sbock will fallow ; be- 
each book is di to give ie, end 
receive it. Set one of the bottles 
it the hook, and 


| 


a 


i 


| 


equally, one 
ther through the coating hold that by th 
{coating which was charged through the hook, 
through Be canting epny th hook of ie 
1 coating: apply the 
first to the conting af te other, and there 
will be no shock or 
which you held by the hook, take it up 
the coating, and bring the two hooks toge- 
et: 8 epark and shock will follow, and both 
Bilal bo diockarged, 


this experiment the bottles are totally 
discharged, or the eguilibrium within ther 
|. The abounding of fire in one of the 

hooks (or rather in the internal surface of one 
bottle) being exnctly equal to the wanting of 
the ; and therefore as each bottle has ir 
itealf the abounding as well asthe wunting, 


the wanting and aboundi equit 
each bottle. See § 8, 9, 10, 11. But ifa man 
holds in his hands two bottles, one fully elec- 
tried, the other not at all, and brings tueir 
hooks together, he hes but half a shock, and 
the bottles will both remain half electrified, 
the one being half discharged, and the other 
wy Pe phials equally charged 

7 e two phis jut ona 
table at five or six inches distance, Leta 


if the phi , 
one through the hook, and the other* through 
the coating, the ball, when it is repelled from 
one hook, will be as strongly attracted by 
the other, and play vi y 
fetching the electric fluid from the 





* Tocharge m bottle commodiouriy through tbr eoat 
ing, pince it on a glam stand; firm & communicative 
from the prime conductor to the coating and another 
from the book to the wall or floor. When it charged, 
‘remove te fatter commumration before yor take hott 
efits bette oer arent part of th fre wall cs 
(cape by it. 


20 
and discharging the phial, it iain compliance 
with custom, for want of others more suit. 


able. Since we ere of opinion that there is 
really no more electrical Gre in the phial af- 
ter what called its charging, than before, 
not less after its discharging ; excepting an- 
Ty the small sarkthat naghtbe given tov and 
taken from the non-electric matter, if sepe- 


ta ¥ 
rated from the bottle, which epark may not be , proportion to the ouue 


equal toa five hundredth part of what ie called 
the explasion, 


For, if on the explosion, the electrical fire {it strongly and obstinately retains, 


caine out of the bottle by one part, and did’ 
not enter in again by another, then, if e man, 
slinding on wax, and holding the battle in 


‘one hand, takes the spark ing the 
wire book with the oiher, ¢ tote Eine 
theroby discherged, the man woukl be cherg- 
ed: or whatever fire was loat by one, 

be fhund inte her snre there was no way 

i ite escape: but the contrary is true. 

9. Besides, the phial will not suffer what | 
called a charging, unleasas much fire can go ! 
‘out of it one Seay, seta thiown in by another. 
A phial cannot be charged standing on wax 
or glass, ot hanging on the prime conductor, 

less a communication be formed betwecn 
its coating and the floor. 1 

10. But suspend two or more phiale onthe ! 
prime conductor, one hanging on the tail of | 
‘the other; and a wire from the last to the 
thal chenge tem al equally an ovry soe 
hell charge them al] equally, and every one 
as uch as one alone would ‘havo ‘been, 
‘What is driven oat at the tail of the first, 
‘serving to charge thesecond; what is driven 
out of the second, charging the third; and eo 
vu By this means a great number of bottles 
anight be charged with the same labour, and 
equally high, with one alone; were it not 
thet every title receives new fire, and loses 
ita old with some reluctance, or rather gives 
some small resistance to the charging, which 
wna number of bottles becomes more equal to 
the charging power, and so repels the fire back 
again on the globe, soover in proportion than 
a single bottle woald do. 

11, When a bottle is charged in the com- 
‘Toon way, its inside and outside surfaces 
stand ready, the one to give fire by the hook, 
the other to receive it by the coating; theone 
is fall, and ready to throw out, the other 
empty and extremely hungry; yet as the first 
will not give owt, unless the other can at the 
same instant receive in; so noither will the 
latter receive in, unless the first can at the 
Fame instant give out. When both can be done 
at once, it is done with inconceivable quick- 
"APD Gon dreght spring (ough the 

2. Son spring com- 
perison does not agres in every perticolar) 
when forcibly bent, must, to restore Sule 
contract that side which in the bending was 
extended, and extend that which was con- 


! 
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tracted: if either of these two operations be 
hindered, the other cannot be done. But the 
spring is not said tobe chorged with elasticity 
wher fects a oe * wien vabent ite 
quantity clasticity is always the same. 
13. Glass in like manner, has, within its 
substance, always the same quantity of elec- 
trical fire, and great quantity in 


giass, us sha) 
shown hereafter. ; 

14 This quantity, proportioned to the ass 
wu 
have neither more nor lem, though it will 
suffer a change to bo mate ‘in its parts and 
situation; ie we may take away part of it 
from one of the sides, provided we throw on 
equal quantity into the other. 

i Ye when the situation of the electri- 
cal fire 15 thus altered in the glase; when 
some hss been taken from side, aud some ad- 
ded to the other, it will not be at rest or in 
ite natural state, till it is restored to its orig) 
nal equality. And this restitation canuot tx 
made through the substance of the glasr, Lut 
must. be done by non-electric communieatisi 
formed without, from surface to surface. 

16. Thas. the whole force of the bottle, ant 
power of giving a shock, is in the crass rr- 
sety ; the non-clectrics in contact with tht 
two surfaces, serving only to give and receine 
to and from the several parts of the glasa , 
that is, to give on one side, and take away from 
the other. 

17. This was discovered ade fhe pote - 
manner: purposing to analyse the eloc- 
bottle, in order to find wherein its 

Tay, we placed it on glurs, and dr. 

out the cork and wire which for that pnrpe- 
bad been loosely put in, Then taking the 
fotile in one hand, end bringing a finger vw 
the othernear its mouth,a strang epark canie 
from the water, and the shock was as viclent 
‘ag ifthe wire had remained in it, which show- 
ed that the force did not lie in the wire. Then, 
to find if it resided in the water, being crowd- 
ed intoand condensed in it, as confined by the 
glass, which had been our former opinion, we 
electrified the bottle again, and placing it on 
Blass. doew ont the vice and Con as before : 
‘waking up the bottle, we decanted al! 
ita water intoan empty bottle, which like- 
wise atood on glass; and taking up thot other 
bottle, we } if the force resided in the 
water, to find a shock from it; but there was 
none. We judged then thet it must either he 
Jost in decanting, or remain in the firet botile. 
‘The latter we to be true ; for that bottle 
on trial. gave the shock, though filled up ax it 
stood with fresh unelectrified water from 3 
tea-pot. To find, then, whether glass had 
{his property merely 28 glass, or whether the 
form contributed any thing to it; we took a 
pane of sash-glass, and Ieyiny iton the hand, 
Placed « plate of lend on its upper surface , 
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then electrified thet plate, and brings 
finger to it, there was a spark and shock. 


1 


20. The magical pictore* is made thus: 


e | Having a large mezzotinto with @ frame and 


then took two plates of lead of equal dimen- glass, euppouv of the King, take wut the print, 


sions, but less than the glass b: 
ie pase seeeon 
ean, by elec 0 H 
then separated tho pleas from the lead, in du- 
ing which, what little fire might be in the 
sead was taken oat, end the glass being 
touched in the electrified parts with a finger, 
afforded only very small pricking sparks, bat 
a great number of thom might be taken from 
dliferent places, Then dextrowsly placing it 
again between the Iéaden plates, aud cou 
Pleting a circle between the two surfaces, 2 
violent shock ensued; which demonstrated 
the power to reside in glass ax glasa, and that 
the non-electrics in contact served only, like 
the armature of a loadstone, to ute the 
force of the several parta, and bring them at 
once to any point desired: it being the pro- 
perty of a nowelectric, thnt the whole body 
instantly reccives or gives what electrical fire 
13 given to or taken from aay one of its parts, 
nu 7 this we made oat ele an 
clvetrical buttery, consisting of eleven panes 
of large sash-glass, armed with thin leaden 
plates, pasted on each side, placed vertically, 
‘aud supported at two inches distance on silk 
cords, with thick hooks of leaden wire, one 
from each mde, standing upright, distant fron 
each other, and convenient communications 
of wire aud chain, from the giving sidv af one , 
pane, to the receiving side of the other; thet! 
vo the whole might be charged together, and } 
with the same ras one single pane; and | 
another contrivance to bring the giving sides, | 
after charging, in contact with one long wire, ; 


and the receivers with another, which two ' good 


long wires would give the force of all the j 
nlates of ylasa at onee through the body of” 
any animal forming the circle with them. 
‘Tho plates may also 

or any number together that is required. But 
this machine is not much used, a8 not per- 
toetly answering our intention with regard to 
the ease of charging, for the reason given sec. 
10. We made aleo of large glass pancs, ma- 
gical pictures, and eelmoving ‘anmuated 
wheels, presently to be described. 

19. T perceive by the ingenious Mr. Wat- 
ton's leat book, lately received, that Dr. Bevis 
ind used, before we had, panes of glass to 
~-¥@ a shock ;* thoagh, till that book came to 
hand, 1 thought to have communicated it to 


‘two inches and 


discharged separately, of 


‘cut 2 pannel out of it near tho inches 
Gistant from the framo all around. Ifthe cut 
is through the picturc it ia not the worse, 
With thm poste, or gum water, fix the border 
that is cutoff on the inside the glans, pressing 
it smooth and close; then fll up the \acancy 
by gilding the gus well with lIcat-gold, or 
brass. Guid likewise the inner edge of the 
back of the frame all round, except the top 
part, and forn a communication betncen that 
gilding and the gilding behind the glasa: 
‘then put in the board, and that side is finiehed. 
‘Turn up the clus, and gidd the foreside ex- 
actly over the back gilding, and whew xt ic 
dry, cover it, by pasting on the pannel of the 
picture that bath been cut out, observing tu 
nog the correspondent perts of the border 
aod picture together. by ‘hich the pictar « 
will a ofa piece, as at first, only part ir 
behind the glam and port before. Hold thr 
picture horizuntally by the top, and place aht. 
He moveable gilt crown on the king's hoad. If 
now the picture lr moderately clectrified, and 
another person take buld of the frame with one 
hand, 60 that hie fingers touch its inside giid- 
ing, and with the uther land enrdeesour t» 
take of the crown. he will receive & terrille 
blow, and fail in the attempt. If che pictur: 
were highly charged, the ownserue nei § might 
perhaps be as fatal} ar that of high trea. 
when the spark is taken throngh a quur 
of paper Iaid on the picture by incans et ¢ 
wire communication, at males a fur hole 
e' sheet, that is, throuzh turty~ 
ight Teaves, though a quire of paper in thought 
amnour ageinst the puch of a sword, o 
even against a pistol bullet, and tk crack 4 
exceeding loud. The |” ator, who huldr 
the picture by the upper cis whurethe inad 
frame is not gilt, to preveat ite falling. 
feels nothing of the shock, and ray touch the 
face of the picture Without danger, which he 
pretends 1s a test of his loyalty.—If'a ringof 
persons take the ehuck ainong them. the vx- 
periment is called The Consprrators, 

‘1. On the principle. in ser, 7, that hoobs 
of bottles, differently chargod, will attract and 
repel differently, is made an electrical whe], 
that turns with considerable 
small upright shaft of wood atnphtan- 
gles through a thin rom about 
‘tuvelve inches diameter, and tnrns on a sharp 





youasanovelty, ‘The excuse for mentioning | point of iron. fixed in the lower end, wile & 


it here is, that we tried the experiment differ- 


tact with the glass, p. 72) and, as far es we 
hitherto know, have carried it farther. 


+ 1have since hoard that Mr. Sexton wae the Art| 
perpore Hy 


wha mada use of panes of glaze for that 


- | strong wire in the upper end, passing throt 
Catly. drew diferent consequences fYom ita small hole inva tin tram plate, Roope th 
(for Mir, Watson still eseme to think the fire | shaft truly vertical. About thirty ra 
sccamsaed on th non-latin that incom 


{ ¢Gontrived by Afr. Kinneray. 


A 

e 
i of 
equal length, made of sazh-clase, cut in ner- 
row strips, iame horizontally from the cir- 


tal to -salt ausmale, 


i found 1 
age not tot Dagrest we have yet 


shgagh not to Largs over 
waben. f 
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eumference of the board, the enda moat dis- surface of the wheel; and ebout six inches 
tant from the centre being about four inches from it is another bullet, communicating in 
apart On the end of every one « brass like manner with the under surface. nl 

imble is fixed. If now the wire of a bot- he wheel 40 Be changed ty the upper. met 
tle electrified in the common way, be brought face, « communication must be made from the 
near the circumference of thie wheel, it will under surface to the table. When it is well 
attract the nearest thimble, and so put the charged it begms to move; the bullet nearest 
wheel in motion; thot thimble, in passing by, to a pillar mover towards the thimble on that 
receives spark, and thereby being electriid pillar, and passing by electrifies it, and then 
a8 repelled, and vo driven ; while a pushes itself from it; the succeeding bullet, 
second being attracted, approaches the wire, whicl copnnunicates with the other surface 
receives a apark, and is driven after the first, of the gless, more strongly attracts that thim~ 
and 90 on til] the wheel has gone once round, ble, on account of its being before electri- 
when thimbles before clectrified epprosehing fied by the other ballet ; thus the wheel 
the wire, instead of being a1 as they increases its motion till it comes to such a 
were at first, are repelled, and the motion Theight as that the resistance of the air regu. 
sently ceases.—Bat if another bottle, which lates it. It will go half an honr, and inake 
had been charged through the coatings be | one minute with another twenty turns in u mi. 
placed near the same wheel, its wire at-{nute, which is six hundred turns in the whole ; 
tract the thimble repelled by the first, and the bullet of the upper surface giving in each 
thereby double the force that carriesthe wheel turn twelve sparks to the thnnbles, which 
round ; and not only taking out the fire that makes seven thousand two hundred sparks: 
had been commanicated to the thimbles by , and the bullet of the under eurfice receiving 
the first hottle, but even robbing them of their ‘as mauy from the thimbles; those bulle!~ 
natural quantity, instead of being repelled moving in the time near two thousand five 
when they come again towarls the first bot-' hundred feet——The thimblea are well tixed, 
‘de, they are more strongly attracted, 0 that and in so exact a circle, that the ballets may 
che wheel mends its pace, till it goes with pass within a very small distance of ench of 
great rapidity twelve or fifteen ro in _—If instead of two bulletsyuu put eight. 
“ninate, and with such etrength, communicating with the upper surface, 
weight of one hundred Spanish dol four with the under eurfice, placed alter- 
which we once loaded it, not seer ly, with eight, st about six inches dis- 
Jeast to retard its ‘This is pletes the circurnference, the force 
electrical jack ; and if a large fowl will be greatly increased, thi: 
ted*bn the upright shaft, it would be fifty turns in a minute; but 
round before a fire with a motion Rot continue moving vo long.— 
may be applied, perhaps, to the 
imes,* and moving of light-nmde 
A amall wire bent circularly, with 2 
at each end; let one end roxt ayainst the 
surface of the wheel, and bring the 
of a thin round plate of window glass, end ness the upper euro, it will give 
~eventeen inches diemeter, well gilt on both a terrible crack, the force will be die 


vides, all but two inches next the charged. 
-snal] hemispheres of wood are then fixed with Every spark in that manner drawn 
from the surface of the wheel, makes a round 


cement to the middle of the upper and under | 
sides, centrally opposite, and in each of them : hole in the gilding, tearing coffe part of it in 
a thick wire eight or ten inches long, coming out; which ahows that the fire is not 
which together make the axis of the wheel. accumulated on the gilding, but isin the gle-+ 
Tt turns horizontally on @ point at the lower | itself. : 
end of ite axis, whieh rests on a bit of brass; 25, The gilding being varnished over with 
veamented withina glass saltcellar. The up- ine varnish, the varnish though dry 
per end of its axiz passes through & hole ina and hard, is burnt by the spark drawn through 
thin brass plate comented toa long strong it, and gives strong ‘and vaulble stnoke, 
pieee of glass, which keeps it wix oreight inch- And when the srk is drawn through paper, 
es distant from any non-elcctric, and hes e all round the hole made by it, the peper will 
small ball of wax or metal on itstop, to keep in be blacked by the smoke, which sometimes 
the fire. Inacircleon the table which supports penetrates several of the leaves, Part of the 
the whoel, are fixed twelve small pillars of gilding torn off ie also found forcibly driven 
glass, at about four inches distance, with a into the hole made in the paper by tlie stroke. 
‘hime on the top of each. | Ou the edge of 38. It i amazing to obseese in how mnall 
wheel isa ien ballet, communi- , ah 
cating by a wire with the gilding of the upper | ities was afterwards done with suecers by Mr. Kin. 
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roasting. 

22. But this wheel, like those dri 
wind, water, or weights, moves by a i 
force, to wit, that of the bottles. The 
wmoving wheel, though constructed an 
sane principles, appetre more suprising, I 
‘a made 
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af 
tH 
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a portion of glass a great eleetral farce may , st by a silk thread, hang m cr: 
he. A thin glace bubble, about an meb di-' with the shot, Take a bottle in coc’: hand, 
ameter, weighing only six grains, being half | ouo that ix electrified through tm hook. tue 
filled with water, partly gilt on the outside, ' other through the evaung: apply the pine 
and furnished with a wire hook, gives, when ! wire to the shot, which will clectr.fy at zo 
electrified, as great a shock as & man can sitvorly, and the cork shall br repelled: tn 






well bear. As the glass is thickest near apply the requiring wire, whielt will take 21 


the oritice, 1 suppose the lower half, which 


being mult was electrified and gave the shock, | 


aid not exceed two grains; for it 
vd when broken, much thinner than te up 
per half—If one of these thin bottles be 
‘lectritied by the coating, and the spark taken 
ont through the gilding, it will break the 
glass snworda, at the same time that it breaks 
the gildug outwards. 

27, Aw) allowing (for the reasons befure 
riven, } ®% 9, 10,) that there is na more elec- 
“ral fire in a bottle after charging, than be- 
sure, ow great must be the quantity in this 
simall portion uf glass ! It seems as if it were 
of ity very substance and essence. Perhaps 
if that due quantrty of electral fire so obst- 
nately retained by glass, could be separated 
‘ror it, 1t would no longer be glass; it might 
Inge ibs transparency, or its brittleness, or its 
elasticity. ——Experiinents may 





ly’ be in 
Conted hereafter, to discover this. th 


28. We were surprised at the account 
ven in Mz. Watson's book, of a shork con 
nunneated through a great e of dry 
gronnd, and euspect there must be some mc- 
talline qonlity in the gravel of that ground: 
having found that simple dry earth, raramed 
1n a glues tube, open at both ends, and a wire 
hgvk meerted in the earth at each end, Te 
oath and wires uaking part of a eircnst, 
wyuld not conduct the least perceptible shock, 
und indeed when one wire was electrified. the 
other hardly showed any signs of its bemg in 
weamexinn with it* Even a thoruughly wet 
packthread sometines fails of coducting a 
stock, though it otherwise condacts electri- 
city very well. | Adry eako ofice, oran icicle 
held between two in @ circle, likewise pre- 
sents the shock, which one would not expect, 
us water conducts it so perfectly well—Gild- 
tag on new book, thaggh at fit it conducts 
the shock extremely well, yet fulls after ten 
or a dozen experiments, though it appeers 
otherwise in all respects the same, which we 
cannot account for. 

- 9. There is one experiment nore which 
curprises us, and is not hitherto setufactorily 
accounted for; it ia this: place an iron shot 
on a gins stand, and let & ball of damp cork, 


* Probably the ground 10 never #0 dr 
We after that 1 failed after one stroke 











‘allpe of the gold's not conducting to well au before. the 
Aienber of sBterrapuans im the bine of gold, 4 
‘when added togetiier space larger. perhaps, than 
stadsug dimanee. 2 








the spark given by the other; when 1he ¢, 
return to the shot: apply the rame age. 
and take ont another spark, o wi'l th 
be electrified negatively, and the ork 
case shall be repelled equally as before.» 
apply the giving wire to the shot, ané _ vr 
the Spark :t wanted, so will the cork ref trn: 
give xt another, which will be on addity ni to 
its natural quantity, so Will the cork te ree 
polled again: and so may the experimt 1 
Tepeated as longas there 1s any charge 1 
bottles, Which shows that bodies, In 
Jess than the common quantity of elcctr. 
repel each other, as well as thove tlh 


more. 

‘Chagrined alittle that we have been 
to able te produce nothmg in this way of cee 
tn mankind: and the hot weather cong «x, 
when electrical expertnentsare not » aurees 
able, it is proposed to put an end to thera for 
is season, sumewhat huwourously. in ¢ 
party of pleasure, on the banks ot Sehiyli.UL! 
Spirits at the same tune, are to be fired by « 
spark sent from ride to side through the river, 
without any other condnctor than the water” 
an experiment which we some tune since pte 
formed, to the amazement of many.f 4 Ly 
ay ute be kalled fer our dmuer by the «fer. 
trical shock, and rousted by te «leetricol cet. 
before a fire kindled by the efretrifird Untile : 
when the heaithe of all the fiinous elec- 
tricians in England, Holland, France. unt 
Germany are to be drank in cleetrified bn 
pret under the discharge uf cuns frem the 
electrical battery. 


©The nver that washeetbe wast aie of Phila telplua, 
as the Delaware dew «the cast side 

TAs the prrsciniiits uf tue cage 
easily eaacessed, T niall here dese 
Forks, about tikier shed Jong, were plant 
amare vf the Fiver ov the oppor 
piece of ware, With a small rommuknch at ie end wae 
Bicd on the topofone of the rod~ hendoag downy ars, 
‘s: a8 todeliver cospmoisonely the spark upon the +t 
face of the sme, A emall ware fuckeved by one 
tothe handle of the Epeot cunt thy 
carried ara the Meer and pe 
rope conmouty used to un drawabe the ferry 
Dnate over. ‘The othe end of this wire wns tied round 
the coating of the litle; whieh Ieang charged, tne 
spark was delivered from the honk to the top of thse tod 
‘landing mathe water on thal sue. At the saine tie 
‘ant the rod on the other sae delivered a spath inte 
the ‘and fired the epernt. the electri ure veturmiog 

































ent hae not been, 
«ot — Tw aren, 



















to the coating of the bottle through the handle af tin, 
spoon and the supported wire contected wath thent 
‘Twat uv eleetrie fire thus actual 





‘Water about ton feet kg Ph 
beng, under water in tbe direction of th spark 
(which always taker the strait or atottest erunse, af 
mafficient, wad other cxrcumetances are equal, *stTIch 
and rated by it asit pames. 

1 An Electrsfed bumper 8 8 email than gloss tumbler, 
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To Peter Collinson, London. whirling glass globe, dur: tts Trees. 
Observations and suppusizinns, cowards forming against the cushion, draws fire froin the cunb- 
& new Hypiticests for explaining the seserat in, the cushion is supplied from the frame ut 
Phenomena of T%uader guste. the machine, thet from the floor on which it 
1. Non-euecrazc bodies, that have elec-{ sends. Cut off the communication by thicx 
tne fire thrown into them, will retain it til] { glass or wax, placed under the cushion, and 
other electrics, that have less, approach; and 10 fire can be produced, becauve it cannot be 
then it 13 communicated bya snap, and be- collected. ‘ 
comes equally divided. 9. The ocean is compound of water, a 
2. Electneal fire loves water, watrongly at- Dov-clectric, and sult an electric per se. 
‘tracted by a’. and they can eubsist together. 10. When there is a friction anwng the 
3. Avr is an electric per se, and when parte near its surface, the electrical fire m 
will not conduct the electrical fire; it will collected from the parts below. It is then 
neither receive it, nor give it toother bodies; plainly visible in the night; itappears is the 
otherwise ny body surrounded by air, conld stern and in the wake of every ealling verse! ; 
be electrified positively and negatively: tor every dash of an oar shows 1t, and every surf 
should it be atteuptod positively. the air and spray: im storms the whole sen seems 
would imnelintely take away the orerplue; on fire—The detached particles of water 


or negatively, the air would sopply what was then repelled from the cloctnfied surfi 
wanting, continually carry off the fire as it ix collected ; 

L Water bem, electrified, the vapours they rise and form clouds, and those clouds 
ansing from i witt be equally electrified; 80 highly electrified, and retain the fire til 
and floating m the air, in the form of clouds, they have an opportunity of communieating it. 
ur otherwia, will retain that quantity of, 1%. The particles of water, rising an vu 
ulectrical fire. till they meet with other | pours, attach themselves to partiries of mr, 
clouds or bodies xot so mnch electrified, and! 12, The particles of air are exid tw be land, 
then will communicate as before-mentioned. {Tnd, separate and distant from euch other; 

3. Every particle of matter electrified ia every particle strongly repelling every other 
repelled by every other prrticle equally elec- prtcle, whereby they recede fron: each 
tr fied, Thus the stream of « fountain, natu- other, xs far as commoa grayity will permit, 
relly dense and continual, when electrified, 1c The space between any iiree particles, 
will separate and spread in the form of a gqvally repelling each other, will be an equi- 
brush, every drop endeavouring to Jateral triangle. 
fren every other drop. But oa taking out| 14. In air comprossed, these trmngles are 
the electrical fire they close again. smaller; in ratified air they are larger. 

6. Water beray etrongly electrified (aswell 15. Common fire, joined witb air, mereacs 
‘ae when heated by comnmon fire) rises in va- the repulsion, enlarges the triangles, and 
pours tnore enpionsly ; the attraction of cohe- thereby aakes the nir specifically Inyhtur 
sion among te particles being greatly weak- Sach air, among denser air, will rise. 
ned, by the uppacte power ef repalsion in. 16. Common fire, as well as electrical fre, 
traduced with the electrical fire: and when 
any porticle is hy any means disangagod, 11 
‘g immedyately repelled. and 90 flies into the common fire, as well as electrical fire, assists 
air. in raising vapoars. 

7. Particles happening to be situated as A 17. Particles of water, having no fire in 
and B. (Fie. VL represcnting the profile of them, mutually attract each other. These 
@ wseel of water) are more easily disengaged particles of water then, being attached to the 
than © and D, aa each as held by contact three particles of a triangle of air, would, by 
with three only, whereas € and D are each j their mutual attraction operating agamat the 
1a coatact with nine. When the surface of! air’arepulsion, shorten the sidesand leseen the 
the water has the least motion, particles are; triangle, whereby that portion of sir made 
continually pushed inte the situation repro- ' denser, would sink to the earth with its wa- 
sented by A and B. ter, and not riee to the formation of a cloud. 

A. Friction between a non-electne und an _ 18 But if every particle of water attaching 
electric per se will produce clectrical Gre: , itself to air brings with it a particle of com- 
uty creating bos ealoting ity for it mon fire, the repulaion of the air being nasiet- 
equally diffused in our walls, floors, earth, and ed sod strengthened by the fire, more than 
the whole mass ofcommon matter. ‘Thus the obstructed by the sucual attraction of the par- 

ticles of water, the triangle dilates, and that, 


















nearly lied with wren and slectrifed os the eottle. porti i H ‘ 
‘This whee broughe un the bps gives a sbock,w'thepar, Portion of air, Becoming rarer end specifically 
ty be close shaved, and does not breath oc the liquor. ter, rises. 


fps 39, 1758 14. If the particles of water bring electri- 
* Thnoder-s are madden mtorvas of thunder and 
lighting. wink ar fequenty of ror ern, en: Sr Eee eben thay mitech: theme wes to air, 


sometzmes produce ram between the particles of water 
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electrified, joins with the nataral repulsion of| 
the nur, to force ity particles to a jer din 


25 


wards the n.ountains and towards eact other. 
If the sir was not ouch loaded, xt only falls 


tance, whereby the triangles are dilated, and i dewson the mountain tops and sides, forms. 
tho air risen, carrying up with it the water. | and descends to the rales au risulets, 
20. If the particles of weter bring with whitch, united, make largerotreamsand itvers 


them portions of both sorts of fire, the ropul- 
sion of the particles of arr w still more strength- 
ened and increased, and the triangles farther 
enlarged, 

21. One particle of aur may be surrounded 
by twelve particles of water of equal size with 
ilself, all in contact with 1t, and by more ad- 
ded to those, 

2 Particles of air, thus Icaded would be 
drawn nearer together by the mutual attrac- 
tion of the particles of water, did not the fire, 
«zomon or electrical, assist their repulsion 

‘23. If air, thus loaded, be comp! by 
alserse winds, or by being dnven agamst 
mountains, &¢., oF condensed by taking aw | 
tow fire thet avisted it in expanding, the tri; 
aigles contract, the air with tts water will de- 
< ond asa dew; ot, if the water surrounding 
wi partiele of air comes in contact with the 
water surrounting another, they coalesce and 
form a drop, ond we have ran, 

24. The sun eupplies (or seems to supply) 
common fire to vapours, whether mused frum 
evrth or goa, 

25, Tho-e vapours, which hue bth commer 
ap] electrical fire in them, «16 hott x «upport- 
<dtaan tee which haveos = mon fire p 
them; for when vapours rine, > > coldest 
region above the earth, the cold wali not « 
minh tue electrical fire, if xt doth the « 
anon, 

25 Hence clouds, formed by vapours raised 
fran fresh waters within land, from growing: 
vegetables, mot earth, &e. more speedily 
and oasily depomte them water, having but 
hittle electricat fire to repel and keep the par-{ 
ucles separate, So that the greatest part of 
the water raised trom the Innd, 1s let falt on 
the lind again, and winds blowing from the 
Tendto the sea are dry, there being hittle use 
for rain on the sea, and to rob the land of its 
moisture, in order to Tam on the sea, would 
not appear reasonable. 

27 But clouds, formed by vapours raed 
fiom the sea, having both fires. and particu- 
Jarly a gieat quantity of the electrical, support 
their water etrongly, raise rt brah, and being 
moved by winds, may bring st over the mid- 
dle of the broadest contment from the middle 
of the widest ocean, 

2. Low ee ocean clouds, 7 strongly 
supportmg their water are made to depoute it 
on bie rie where it 18 wanted is next to be 
considered. 

20, If they are driven “oy winds agamst 
mountain, thae mountains being leas elec- 
trified attract them, and on contart takeaway 
their eleetrieal fire (and bemg cold, the com- 
rion fire also;) hence the particles close to- 





[If much loaded, the electrical fire 1 at once 


taken from the whole cloud , and, 1n Jeat sog it. 
flashes brightly and caacks loudly; the parh- 


cles instantly contesting far want of that fire 
and Gling 1a hess shower 
‘#0. When a ridge of mountsins thus dams 


the clouds, and draws the electrical fire from 
the cloud’ fitst approaching it, that which 
neat follows, when 1 comes near the frst 
cloud, now deprived of tts fire, flashes mto rt, 
and begins to deposite its own water; the 
frat cloud again flashing mto the mountains, 
the third approaching cloud, and al? succeed- 
ing ones, acting m the sane n.anner as fa? 
bach as they eatend, which Puy be over mans 
hundred miles of country 

31. Hence the continual «torme of ran. 
thunder, and hghtning on the caet side of the 
Andes, which runnng north anc south, and 
being vastly high, intercept aj} the clouds 
brought against them from the Atlantic ocean 
by the trade winds, and oblige tem to de po- 
vite their waters, by which the vatt riser: 
Acwezong, Le Plats, aad Oroonoko are forta~ 
ed, whch return the water intu the seire cea 
after having f rulized a country cfviy rae 
eotent, 

3. Ufa cintry be pian, having 1.01 cn 
{amng to intercent the «lected ciuurs. gt t 
a not without means to mehe then: cepoite 
ther water. l'ur tan electrified cloug, cure 
mg from the sea, meete 19 the air a cluvu Tuk 
ed from the land, and thercfore not elecirined, 
the firet will flash ite fire mto tne latter, and 
thereby both clouds shell be tncde euduenty to 
deposite water 

33° The electrified partives of the first 
cloud cleo wen they Jose their fire . the per- 
tucles of the other clouds cle in recenmg it 
an both, they have thereby an opportumty of 
coalescing ante drops—The cuncussion, or 
Jerk given to the ar, contributcs aleo to shake 
down the water, not only from those two 
clouds, but from others near them. Hence 
the sudden full of rain ammedhately afler flash- 
esof ighturng. 

34. To show this by an easy expennient 
take two round pieces of pasteboard two inch- 
e¢ diameter; from the centre circumterence 
of each of them suspend by fine silk threads 
eighteen inches lung, acven small balls of 
wond, oF seven peas equnl m goodness’ 80 
will the balls appending to cach paxtebourJ, 
form equal cquilatera] trianzles, one ball Leing 
im the centra, and ex st equal ditances from 
that, and from each shes an thes they re- 
present neles of aur hp sets wa- 
ter, wind bome adhering to exch ball, they will 
Tepresentair loaded ly electrify one 
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set, and its balle will repel each other to 2 
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When the air, with its vapours raised from 


eater distance, colrging the triangles. | the ocean between the tropics, comes to de~ 
id the water supported by seven balls 


ome into contact. it would form a drop ot 
70 


in the polar regions und to be n contact 


scend 
with the vapours arising there, the electrical 


wo heavy as to break the cohesion it had | fire they brought begins to be communicated, 


with the balls, and ao fall. Let the two acta! and 1 secn in clear nights, being firet visible 
then represent two clouds. the one asea cloud ' where it is first in motion, that 1a, where the 
electrified, the other a land cloud. Bring! contact begins or in the most northern part; 


them within the sphere of attraction, and 
will draw towards each other, and you 
see the weparated balls close thus; the first 
electrified ball that cotaes near an unelectri- 
fied ball by attraction joins it, and gives it 
tire; mstantly they soparate, and each fies to 
another ball of ts own party, one to give, the 
other tu receive tire; aud’ 50 it 
through both sets, but so quick as to be in a 
manner instantaneous. In the cohesion they 
shake off and drop ther water which repre- 
nenta ran, 

35, Thus when xa and land clouds would 


pase kt two great a distance forthe flash, they | 


ure attracted wwards each other till with 
that distance: tor the sphere of electrical at- 
irachon 1s far beyond the distance of flashing. 

36. When a great number of clouds froin 
the sea mect a number of clouds raised from 
the land, the electneal flashes appear to 
strike in diferent : and as the clouds 
are jostled and mixed by the winds, or brought 
near by the electrical attraction, they conti- 
Tue to give and receive flash after flash, till the 
electrical sire as equally dissolved. 

7. When the gun-barrel, (in electricol 
exferiments) hos but little electrical fire in 
it, you must approach it very near with your 
Anuckle befure you can draw a spark. Give 
at more fire, and it will give a spark at a 


greater distance. Two gun-barrels united. | northern 
and as lughly electrified. will give a spark at! southw 


a still wreater distance, But if two 
rls electrified will strike at two i 


from thence the streams of light secm to 


ern countries. Bat though the light xeems 
to shoot from the north southerly, the pro- 
gress of the fire 1s really from the south north- 
erly, its motion beguming in the north, beng 
the reason that it 1s there seen firet. 

For the electrical fire is never visible but 
when in motion. and leaping frou body to 
body, of from particle to particle Uurungh the 
air. When it pas-re through dense bodies 11 
is unseen. When a wirc makes part of the 
circle, in the eaplosion of the electrical phiul, 
the fire, though in great quantity, pasmer in 
the wire mvisibly; but im passing alone o 
chain, it becomes visible as it Jeapy fron link 
to link. In passing along leaf gilding it 1 
visible: for the leal-gold 1s fullof pores: hold 
a leaf to the light and it appears hike a net. 
ani the fire ix seen in it Joapmig over the vo- 
cancie.—And as when a lung canal filled 
with still water iy opened at unc end. m order 
to be discharged, the motion of the water be- 
gins first near the ed end, and priceed: 
towards the close end. though the water it- 
self moves from the close towards the opene’ 
end: so the electricul fire dwcharged intu the 

regions, gomer from a theusand 
length of vapourised arr, appears first 

where it is first in motion, i. ¢. in the most 
, and the appearance proceed: 

, though the Jire really muvee north 


| choot southerly, even up to the zenith of narth- 





m-bar- | ward. This is supposed to account fur the av- 
dis- rora borealis. 


tance, and make a loud snap, to what 2 great} 41. When there is great heat on the 
distance may 10,0 acres of electrified cloud | in a particular region (the sun has.ng stone 
strike and give its tire, and hew loud must be | on it perhaps several days, wile the surround- 
that crack? ing countries have been screened by cloude, 
3>. Tt 1s a commaon thing to see clouds at the lower air is rarified and rives, the cooler 
different heights passing different ways. denser air above descends; the clowls an thet 
which shows different currents of air one un- air meet froroall aides, and join over tic heat. 
der the other. As the airbetween the tropics ed place; and if some are electrified, other~ 
as rarified by thesun. it rises, the denser north- not, ligltning and thunder succeed, and shur 
erm and southern air pressing into its place. | erefall. Hence thunder-gusts after heats, and, 
‘The airco rarified and forced up, pesses north- | cool air afler gusts; the water and the cloud» 
ward and southward, and must descend in the | that bring it, coming from a higher and there- 
polar regions, if it has no opportunity before, ' fore a cooler region. 
that the circulation may be carried on. 42. An clectrical ‘k, drawn fron an ii- 
39, As currents o . with the clouds regular budy at some distance is scarcely ever 
therein, pase different ways, it ix casy to con strait, but shows croked and waving in the 
ceive how the clouds, passing over each other, air. Sodo the Geshes of lightning ; the clouds 
may attract each other. and so come near being very irregular bodier. 
enough for the electrieal stroke. And alsoj 43. As electrified clouds pass over a coun 
how electrical clouds may be carried within try, high hills and high trees, lofty towers, 
Jand very far frora the sea, before they have an spires, masts of ships, chimneys, é&c.. as we 
opportunity to atrike, many prominences and points. draw the elec- 
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trical fire, and the whole cloud discharges or altogether from agitated fire m the me- 
tnere. tale—For ag whatever bey can imeunuate 

44, Dangerous, therefore, is it to take shel iteelf between the particles of metal, and over- 
ter under © tree, durmg a thunder-gust. It come the attroction by which they coherc (an 
has been fatal to many, both men and beasts. sundry mensirva can) will make the solid be 

43. It 1s safer to be m the open field for come 2 fluid, as well as fire, yct without heat- 
another reusan. When the clothes are wet, | ing tt’ so the electrical fire, or bghtning, 
fa fl duin ite way fo the ground should strike “creating a violent repulsion betw cen tue par- 
your head, 1t may ran in the water over tie ticlesof the metal it passes through, the metal 
earface of your body ; whereas, i your clothes 1s fused. 
wore dry, it would go through the body, 54. If you would, by « \.olcnt fire. melt off 
becwuse the blood and other humours, con- the end of e nail, which ss half driven into a 
taumng ey much water, are more teady con- door, the heat given the whole nail, before @ 
ductors, part would melt, must burn the board it sticky 

Hence a wet rat cannothe lnlled by the ex-}1n; and the melted part would burn the fli 
ploding clectrical bottle, whena dry rat may.? |1t dropped on. But ifa sword can be melee] 

46. ‘Counmon fire 19 mm all bodies, moro or ! in the scabbard, and money 1 a nion’s pocket 
ras, as well as clectncal fire. Perhaps they ' by lightning. without burning either. at must 
nity be different oundification: of the same | bea cold fasion.* 
clement: or they may be different elements. 55. Lightning rends rome bedrer Tun 
‘The latter t by rome suspected. electrical spark will strike # ule through w 

17. Af they are different things, yet they quire of strong pape: 
pny anddo subsist together in the saine body. 56. If the souree of hghtminz, asymed m 

Is. When electrical fire strihes through this paper be the true cne, there al call? be 
body, it acts upm the cunmon fire contain- ; hte thunder heard ot sea from lapz, Aral 
+ Lin at, aml puts that fire in motion; end Xf accordingly. some old «ca-captums, cf whan 
ore be a sufficrent quantity of ech kind of inquiry been mave, do affirm, thar the 
are, the body will be inflamed. fact agrees perfect’, with the hy} ott.ests, fs 

. 4 When the quantity of common fire in ! that in croesing the reat ocean, they seldot s 
te body 1s suiall, tae quantity of the elcctri- | meet with thunder til] they come iio sound- 
cal fire for the clectr.cal stroke) should be | ngs: and thet the wlands fir from the con 
greater. «f abe quantity of common fire be tment have very Intle of a. Ard a curiw 
rout, lees clectrival fire euffices to produce observer. who lived thirteen years at Germu- 
the effect. ‘das, says, there was lees thunler there m teat 

0 Thue spirits must be heated bofme we , whole time than he hasPometimes Leurd ina. 
exo fire them by the electrical svark.t If; month at Carolina. 
they ato much heated, x small spark will do; ! 
uf not, the spark inust be greater. 

Bt Pal lately we could nly fire warm 5 Tv Peter Collinson, Leadon. 
yous: but now we can bura hard dry rosin. + ntodursry Latter to one addirat F opt 
-And whoa we can procure greeter electrical ' Potamiraia July 21 1°50 
spuas. we may be able to fire not only un-| As) ou first pnt ns on clectrical experiments 
same! spit, as hghtamg does, bat even Ly sending, to our Library Company a tube, 
word, by giving sufficient agitation to the| with directions how to wee at; and ab our ho- 
cuwnon fite contamed in it, as friction we | nourable pruprietary evabled ue to carry those 
know wall do. eaperunents to a greater height, by his gene- 

52. Sulphureous and inflammable vapours, | rous present of a complete electrical appare- 
ating fiom the earth, are easly landled by |tus; st 19 St that both should know. from tune 
hghtmng. Bemdes what arne from the earth, to time, what progress we make. It was in 
such vapours are sent out by stacks of mst | this view 1 wrote and sent you my former 
hay, eorn, or other vegetables, which heat and | papers on this subject. dearmg, that ax I bad 
reek. Wood, rotting in old trces or buildinge, | not the Lorour of a duect correspandence 
does the mime. Such ere therefore easily ‘with that bounufidl benefactor to our library. 
and often fired. they might be communrcated to hin throrgh 

583, Metals are often melted by hghtnmg. your hands Jn the same view J unte and 
though perhaps not from heat in the lightning. | send youths additional paper. If it happens 

to bring you nothing new. (which may well be. 

* This was tried with @ bottle, eontainmg about a conswWermg the number of ingentous men in 
quart Ite since thougit that one of the plasa 
Lire mentioned in thee pepeia, might bavetulled Iam, | * These farts thogh retated in several acvannts a 
tamed wet now doubecd., saeet if how inin observed that 1h peris 

+ VVc have wince fired spirits @thout hoating them © of a bell wire ¥ hac fill of the fluor, bemg brokin and 
when the weather is warm A httle, yoared ante the fhe gy od teat Ged mrtanlly burn into the 
‘aun of the hand, will be warmed suffczently by the (fer Phulowphrat Tranrscuen: sol hi part 
hand sf the smrst be Wall rectfied Ether takes fre 1} And Ms Kinnersley has (ound that a fie rron nase 
invist ready. [mrtted by eleriety haw bat the same 
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Tin ps. continually cagaged m the sume re 
seatches) et Jewt at ach gon. that the in- 
‘strut wuts put unto our handsare not neglected . 
and tht uf 10 valuable discoseries are made 
by n-, whatever the caure may be, It 13 not 
want of .dustry and application.—ti am, sir, 
your tnuch obliged humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


Gps and conzectures. conceramg the 
Propertus and Effects of the electraal 
Matter, and the Means of preseremg 
Buddings, Ships, ge. fra Lightning, 
arisene frmn Experiments end Obserca- 
troas made at Philadelpina, 1749—Golden 
Prsh.—Lvraction of offturial Virtues by 
Llectru ty practicable. 


1 Tnrelectrica! matter consists of par- 

Lu patrcinely subtle, since it canpernecate 
ommen matter, even the densest metals, 

<ath+ ch ease and freedom as not to receive 
ar rereepuble resistance. 

2 Ly wny one should doubt whether the 
elvc'rical matter pasers through the substance 
+f bolies, or only over and along ther eur- 
‘ers. a shock from an electrified Jarse ylews 
sar. taken through his own body, wall proba- 
biy comince lum. 

‘3. Blectrical matter differs from common 
rater un tlus, that the of the latter mu- 
‘wally attract, thove of the former mutually 
repel each uther. Hence the appeating di- 
\ggeney wna stream of electrified effluvis. 

. -_ though the particles of sleciacal 
svatter do repel cach other. they are strongly 
attracted Uy al other matter.” of 7 

5, From these three things, the eatreme 
sabtilty of the electrical matter, the mutual 
repulsivn of ite parts, and the strong attractioa 
between them and other matter. arise this ef- 
tect, that, whea a quantity of electrical mat- 
ter Is apptied to a nase of common matter, of 
any b.gness or Jongtn, within our obsersation 
(vvhich hath not aleady got :ts quantity) 21s 
aam diately and equally diffi 
whole 

G. Thus, common matter is a kind ofspunge 
to the electrical fluid. Andes a - spunge would 
Fecelve no water, tf the parts of water were 
not einaller than the pores of the spunge ; and 
even then but slowly. :fthere were not a mu- 
tual attraction between those parts and the 
parts of the spunge; and would still imbibe it 
faster, ifthe 1autial attraction araong the parts 
of the water did not unpede, some force being 
required to separate them; and fastest, if, m- 
stead of attraction. there were a mutual repul- 
sion among those parts, which would act in con- 
Junction with the attraction of the spunge . 60 
is the case between the electrical and com- 
moon matter. 





* Bee the mgenious Estays on Dlectneits, im the 
‘Dransactions, by Mr Ziheot 


3. But in common matter there 1s Gener- 
ally) as much of the electrical ax it wall con 
tain within its eubstauce. If more 1- added, 
st hes without upon the surfiee, ani fornn 
what we call sn electrical atmosphore; and 
then the body is said to be eleetnihed. 

% Ita supposed, that all kinds of comnic 
matter do notattract and retam the electnic:', 
with equal strength and force, fur reawns t¢ 
be given hereafter: and that thse called 
electnes per ar, as glans, &e, attract ond te- 
tam it strongest, and contuin the greatest 
quantity. 

¥. We know that the electrical fliud 1 > 
conunon matter. because we can pump it aie 
by the or tube. We know tnat cumuir 
matter ear as much A» It can conta. 
because, when we add a little inore to avy 
portion of it, the additeunal quantity doe~ ut 
enter, but forms av electricel attwoxpuere — 
And we know thet common matter las in 
(generally) more than 1t can cunta:n, other- 
Wise, all loove portions of st would reve! ua 
other, g» they constantly do when thes bev 
electric atmospheres, 

10. The beneficial uses of thi e'rctic 
find in the creation we are mt yet wed 
quaited with, though doubtless puch vt 
are, and those sery cunsulerable. butwes 
nee Some PerNICIOUS COMECyILDEE s tuat Writ 
attend a much greater proportion of it Fet 
Had thas globe we Ive onyas amuchof + 
Proportion ay we can give toa globe uf nn. 
wood or the like, the purtrles ot ditst uk 
other Light matt-rs that get lowe from 1° 
would by virtue of their separate electrics! 
atmospheres, not ouly repel each otf er ht 
be repelled from the earth, and not easity bs 
brought to uate wath it agam; where cu 
aur would cuntinually be more and 1 wvte el 
ged with foreygn matter, and grow untt 
respiration. This affords another oceans 
for adoriug that wistom which has mate ." 
tlangs hy werght and measure ! 

11. If a piece of common rmaiter be su 
pended entirely free from electrical iutier, 
and a single particle of the Jatter be hougl * 
nigh, 1t will be attracted and enter the bods 
and take place m the centre, or where (he «i- 
traction 13 every way cqual. If more porte 
cles enter. they take their places Where the 
balance 1s equal between the attraction of tne 
common matter, and their own mutual rey.” 
sion, It 1s supposed they form timngice. 
whore aides shorten us thea number merea-- 
es; tail the common matter has drawn in 4. 
many, that its whole power of compresomn:, 
those triangles by attracton, 1s equal to thea 
whole power of expanding themselves by 11 - 
pulsion; and then wall such piece of matter 
Tecerve no more. 

12. When part of tins naturel propertua 
of electrical find 1: taken out of a mece of 
common matter, thetriangles formed by the 
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remainder, are supposed to widen by the mu- [an electrical atniosphere conauunicated 4. it. 
tual repulsion of the parts, until they occupy and wecunder every side as a baze wa wh on 
the whole piece. {the particles rest, and by wien they are at 
13 When the quantity of electrical fiuad, |tracted. one way sec, by amagmmng a ly 
taken from 8 piece of hapeset Sates. nie Irom A to Eat anucher front a if Ss ie 
stored again, it enters the ex] triangles, | the portion of the atmosphere inch mt, 
bemg again compressed till there 1+ room for! A, B, G. hums the line A, D, for ats basiz, 
the whole, | the portion of atuospliere included mH, A, 
1 To eaplan this: take two apples. or 'B. J, lias the line A, Bfor its basi-, And like 
tio balls of wood or other matter. each hav-, wise the portion included in K, B.C, 2. hes 
1ng its own natural quautity of the electrical |B. C, to reet on: and 20 on the other sude of 
fluid. Suspend them by silk nes frou thei the figure. Now if you would draw off this 
coding. Apply the wire of a well-charged atmo-phere with any blunt, sunooth body. and 
poia). held in your hand, to onc of them (A' approach the meddle of the side A, B you 
Fig. 7,) and it will receive from the wire @ must come very near, before the force of 
quantity of the eleetrical furd: but will not sour attractor exceeds the force or power wit! 
vabibe it, being already full, The fluid there- \Iuch that side holds tts atu ere But 
fore will Gow round its surface, and form an there 1s a stnall portion between 1, B, K. that 
cleetrical atmosphere. Bring A into contact fas les of the surface to rest on. and to wt 
with B, and half the electrical fluid 1 com- attracted hy, than the neighbouring portion. 
tmunterted, ssthit each tas now an electrical whrle at the same time there 18 a mutual t+- 
atuosphere, and therefore they repel eack: ! pulsion between its particles. aud the particl « 
uther, Take away thee atuo~pherer, by touch- of those portions: therefore here you can get 
ing the ball, and leave them in their natural it wath more ease, or at a creater distance 
stit': then having tived a stich of ealing-waa Botween F, A. H, there as a larger port 0, 
9 the imddle of te phial to hela st by, apply that bas yet a less surface to rest on, and t¢ 
the wire to A, at the same tine the coating attract it; here. therefore, you can get .t 
touches B. Thus will a yaantty of the elec- away still note easly. But easiest of a1 
trical duid be drawn out of B, aud thrown on between L. C, M, where the quantity 1 Ja, 
‘A. Sy that A will havea redundanve of this! gret, and the surface to attract and kee? 1 
fluid, which forms an atmosphere round, aux! ‘back the least. When you have drawn awat 
Ban evnetly equal deficiency. Now, bring ' one of’ these angular portions of tho fluid 
thr se Lalls again into contact, and the elee-| another succeed» m i» place, trom the natert 
trical atmosphere will not be divided between lor nudity, and the mutual repulsion before- 
-\.and B, unto two smaller atmospheres 8s be- mentioned ; and so the atmosphere continue> 
wre: for Bwall drmk ur the wnoie aime | flow ng off st such angle. like a etream, ti) 
here of A, and both will be tound agam in! no imore 1 remaining. The eatrennties of 
their natural state. {the poruons of atmosphere over these angu- 
15, ‘The form of the electrical atmoophere ' Jar parts, are hkewise at a greater distance 
+> that of the body at ~urroands. Tin~ shape from the electritied body, as may be seen by 
anay he rendered v.erble in e still eir. by rae the mspection of the above figure ; the pou’ 
-ng a sinvke from dry rosin dropt intu a hot | of the atmosphere of the anglo C, bea much 
tea-spoon under the electrified body. whch farther from C than any other part of the at- 
will be attractett, and spreal rtvelf equally on mosphere over the lines C, B. or B.A: and. 
all atdes, covering and concetling the body.* beades the distance arising trom the nature 
‘tnd thes form it takes, because it 18 attracted | of the figure. where the attracton In les. thc 
‘wall parts of the surface of the body. though particles will natura!ly expand to a renter 
st cannot enter the substance already replete. distance by their inutual repulsion. On the-c 
Withont this attraction, xt wonld not remain | accounts we suppore electrified bodies om 
ronnd the body, but dieetpate in the air. charge their atinospheres upon unelectrit 
16. The atmophere of clecteic U particles | hodies more easiis, nnd at a greater distance 
sarrounsing an electrified sphere. not more ‘rota thew angles and points than fiom the 7 
cuepored to leave it, or more casiy drawn off gmocth «les. —Those pointe llalsodis tn 120 
from any one part of the sphere than another, | mto the air, when the body has too grvat + 
because it 18 equally attracted by every part. eleczrical atmosphere, without bringing 923 
But that 1 not the case with bodies of ony non-electric near, to receive What ip tN. 
other figure. From a cube it 1s more casily off: for the air, though an electric per se. 411 
drawn at the corners than at the plain sides, ' has always more or le~« water and other nu 
and so ftom the angles of’ body of any other ' electriv matters mixed with it. and the-eet- 
form, and stilt most easily from the angle that | tract and recense what 1s 0 discharge’ 
as most acate, Thus. if a body shaped as A,j 27, But points have a property, by whic. 
B, C, D, E. in Fig. & be electrified, or have | they draw on. as well as throw off the clec- 
trical fluid, at greater distances than blunt 
Soe the second letter of dat July 1 174; | bodies can. Tats, as the pointed part ofan 
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electrified body will discharge the atmosphere 
of that hody or coromunicate it ferthest to an- 
other body, 20 the point of an nnolectnified 
body will draw off the electrical atmosphe 
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made of several thin sheets of clothier's paste- 
board, formed into a tube, near ten feet lon; 
and a foot diamater. it is covered with 


re Dutch embossed paper, almost totally gilt. Thin 
from an clectrified body, farther than a blunter | 


metalhe surface eupportsa much greater 


part of the same uncleetrified body will do. | electrical atmosphere than a rod of iron of SW) 
‘Thus, a pus held by the head, aud the point tives the weight would dot 1s suspended 


presente: 


the head were presented instoad of the point, 
no such effect would follow. To understand 
this, we may consider, thet if'a person stand 
ing on the floor would draw off the electrical 
atmuephere from an electrified body, an iron 
crow and a blunt koitting-needle held alter- 
antely in his hand, and presented for that pur- 
yrwe, do not draw with different forces in pro- 
poctinn to their differentmasses, For the man, 
144 what he holds in his hand, be at large or 
sinall, are connected with the common mass 
of unelectritie! matter and the force with 
which he drawy is the same in both cases. it 
consisting in the different proportion of elec- 
‘tricity in the electrified body, and that com- 
non mass. But the force with which the 
ciectrifiod body retams its atmosphere by at- 
‘tracting it, is proportioned to the surface over 
which the perticles are placed; ¢ ¢. four 
square inches of that surface retain their at- 
mosphere with foar times the force thet one 
square inch retains its atmosphere. And as 
in plucking the bairs from the horse’s tail, a 
degree of strength not eufScient to pull away 
a hgndfnl at once, could yet easily strip it 
hau by hair: so blunt body presented eannot 
draw off a number of particles at once, but a 
pointed one, with no greater force, takes them 
away easily, particle by particle. 

18. Theee explanations of the power and 
operation of Points when they first occurred to 
re, and while they first floated in my mnd, 
appeared perfectly satisfactory ; but now I 
Lave written them, and considered them more 
closely, I must own J have some doubts about 
them; yet, as T haveat present nothing better 
10 offer in their stead, I do not cross them out ; 
for, even a bad solution read, and its faulte 


discovered, hasoften given tise to a good one, and 


in the of an ingenious reader. 

19, Nor is it of much importance to us to 
Aenow the manner in which nature executes 
her laws; it ia e1 if we know the laws 
themselves. It is of real use to know that 
china left in the air unsupported will fall and 
break; but Aow it comes to fall, and why it 
breaks, are matters of fon. Tt isa 
pleasure indeed to know them, but we can 
preserve our china without it 

20. Thus in the present case, to know this. 
power of points may possibly be of some use 
{o mankind, though we sbould never be able 
to explain it. The following experiments, 
‘ag well as those in my first paper, show this 








to an electrified body, will draw off by silk lines, and when charged will strike, 
ity atmosphere at a foot distance ; where, if 


at near two incbes distunce, a pretty hard 
stroke, #0 as to make ones knuckle ache. 
Leta person standing on the floor prosent the 
point of a needle at 12 or more inches dis- 
tance from it, and while the needle is so pre- 
sented, the conductor cannot be charged, the 
Point drawing off the fire as fast as it is thrown 
‘on by the electrical globe. Tet it be charg- 
ed,and then present the point at the rame 
distance, and it will suddenly be discharged. 
In the dark you may see the light on the 
point, when the experiment is mate, And if 
the pergon holding the point etands upon wax. 
he will be electrified by receiving the fire at 
that distance. Attempt to draw uff the elec- 
tricity with a blunt body, as « bolt of iron 
round at the end, and smooth (a silversmuth's 
iron punch, inch thick 1» what [ use) and 
you must bring it within the distance of three 
inches before you can do it, and then it isdove 
with a etroke and crack. | As ihe pastebourd 
‘tube hangs loose on silk lines, when you ap- 
proach it with the panch-iron, it likewwe will 
move towards the punch. being attracted 
while it 1 charged; but if at the same in- 
stant, 2 point be presented as before, it re- 
tires again, for the point discharges il. ‘Take 
a pair of lange brass scales, of two or more 
feet beam, the cords of the scales beg eilk 
Suspend the beam bye peckthread from the 
ceiling, so that the of the scales may 
be about a foot from the floor; the scales wall 
move round ina circle by the untwisting of 
the packthread. Set the iron punch on the 
floor, in such a place as that the 

over it in making therr circle , 
then electrify one ecale. by applying the wire 
of'a charged phial to it. As they move round, 
yon wee that scale draw nigher to the floor, 
dip more when it comes over the punch ; 
and if that be placed at a proper distance, the 
scale will snap and discharge its fire into it 
But if'a needle be stuck on the end of the 
inch, its point upwards, the scale, instead of 
irawing nigh to the punch, and snapping, 
discharges its fire silently through the point, 
and rises higher from the punch. Nay, even 
if the needle bo placed upon the floor near the 
punch, its point upwarda, the end of the 
though eo much higher than the needle, 

‘will not attract the ecale and receive ite fire, 
for the needle will get it and convey it away. 
before it comes nigh enough for the punch 
‘act. And this is constantly obeervable in 
these experiments, that the greater quantity 








power. I have a large prime conductor, {of electricity on the pasteboard tube, the far- 
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ther it strikes or discharzeo its fire, and the handle; 50 the sparas.if the rod ise ct Fed, 
pomt hkewe will drav it off at a still great- wil! strike from the rod tu the wor, ar¢ nt 
er distance. a! hun. 

Now if the fire of clectnicity and that of 22 Before J Ieave this subject c+ bcite 
lightning be the sane, a» | have endeavo- ning. 1 may mention some other smulurtie- 

to show at large, in a former paper. thi~ between the effects of that, and those of eser- 
pastoboard tube and these scales may repre tneity. Lighinmg Las often been known te 
Sent electrified clouds, It'a tube of only ten strthe people blind. A pizeon that we strich 
feet long will strike and discharge its fire on dead to appearance by tne electrical chock 
the punch at two or three inches distance, recovering life, drooped about the yard eeve- 
an electrified cloud of perhaps 10,000 acres {ral days, eat nothing, though crumbs were 


way strike and dischar, 
Proportionably greater distance. The Lor. 
Zontal motion of the scales over the finor, nay 
represent the motion of' tue clouds over the 
varth ; and the erect ron punch, a lull or high 
balding; and then we wee how electrified 
clouds passing over hills or hugh buildings at 
too stat a height to strike, may he attracted 
‘ower till within taeir striking distance And 
lastly, if 1 needle fixed on the punch with its 
point upright, or even on the flo. below the 


on tie earth at a‘ thrown to it, but declined and died. We did 


not thunk uf its bemg deprived of sight; but 
afterwards a pullet. struck dead m like man- 
ner. bemg recovered by repeatedly bicw aug 
into its Inngs, when cet down on the flour 
ran Leadlong agamst the wall, and u. er- 
auunation appeared pertectly biuxd. Hence 
we concluded that the precun also bo! beer 
alsolately blinded by the sbuch. The ng- 
gest anuaal we have yet odled. cm trad to 
Al’, with the electrical stroke, was ¢ wei" 








vuneb, will draw the fire fram the scale =» | grown pulles. 
Jently at a mach greater thw testuhinga~ 2s. Reading in the ingenious Dr, Mur-> 
‘ance, end 2 prevent its Cescendwg tuwards acce ant of the Unaderst rm at Strcati mu. 
the paneb; or tf in ite course at Won"? have the effect of the hghtiung m eipping off’ al. 
tome mgh enough to strike, yet being firet |the part that had covered a gilt mouluing o 
deprived of sty tire t cannot, and the ‘bas ¢ pannel uf wainsent, w.thout nuiting the ree 
tnerehy secured tiem the stroke: 7 sey. af of toe paint, U hod a nana tu jay p coat <* pan 
thes dhage are 60. me) not the knowledge | over the flleting of goid on the ever ot « 
of’ this power of points be of u-e to mankind, bouk, and try the eflects «/'a stiong electia 
An preserving houses, churches. smps, &c. flach sent Uirough that gold from & cl arged 
‘ron the stroke of hghtmung, by directing us sheet of glass t nas ipg no paatt st Land 
te tia on the lughest parte of those cuttices, 1 pasted a uarrow strip of paper overt: ane 
upnight rod» of iron made sharp a~ a needle, when dry. ent the flash througa the er'éng, 
tnd gilt to prevent rusting, and from the fot by winch the paper was torn off rom cue t. 
of thse role a wire down the outst of the'thd. with such force, that it Was orole 1 se 
omiding ito the ground, or duwn rund ove | veral pieces, und 4 others buughtawey ary 
of the ehvouds of a ship, and down her side j of the grein of the Turkey-testher im whiel 
‘lit reaches the water? Would nut these | it was bord, and convinced ine, that had 1° 
panted rods probably draw the clectral tire been pautted. the pam: wd’ have veer 
suently out of a cloud before it came nigh stripped of in the same mmvner with that or 
enough to strike. and thereby secure us frowa the wamacot at Streathe. 
that most sudden and terrible muechief” 2M Lightning meits wets, und Liimied 1 
2L. To determine the question, whether the my paper on that subject, that J enepected st 
clouds that contam lightning ure electrihed to be a coid fiteien: I do not mean a fustot 
or not, ¥ would propose an cxperiment to be, by force of cold, but a fusion wituout heat.” 
tried where it may be done conveniently. On} We have aleo melted gold. » ser, and copper 
the top of rome high tower or steeple, piace | im small quantities, by the clectrical fit: 
a kind of centry-box (a2 in Fre. 9 bia enough | The inanner ts thie: take leat-oold. lerfet'- 
to contain @ tan and an electrical stand. sei. or leat-2ilt copper. commonly called Jest 
From the middle of the stand let an iron rod brass. or Dutch 2old: cut off from the lear 
rise and puss bending out of the door, and long nanow strips, the breadth of a straw 
then upright 20 or 30 feet, pomted very eharp Place ore of these strips between tho stip 
at the end. If the electrical stand be hept of snooth giass that are abuut the waltl, of 











clean and dry, a man standing on if, when 
such clouds ate passing low, might be elec- 
trified and atford sparks, the rod draw ing fire 
to him from a cloud. If any ta the 
man should be apprehended (though I think 


there would be none) let him stand on the sethertromend to end with strong }', thread 
floor of his box, and now and then bring near | then place it $0 as t> br 





vou finger. Ifone strip of gobi!, the 1 uot? 
of the teaf. be not long cnovs’ vr the ales. 
add suother to the end of at. ro that so" dst 
hase a Intle part henge ont loose et eaca 
end of the glass, Bend the pieces of lms tie 





rt of an elevirica, 


to the rod the loop oi'a wire, that has one end | circus, (the ends of gold hangin cu" being 


fastened tu the leads, ie holding it by a wax 
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of use to join with the other parts of the cir- | tricity, that points as they are more or less 
cuit) and send the flash through it, from alors ‘draw on and throw off the electrical 
large electrified jar or shoet of glass. Then ‘fluid with more or less power, and at greater 
if your strip» of glass remain whale; 70s will or less distances, and in larger or sinaller 
vee that the gold is missing in several places, quantities in the same time we may soc how 
and instead of a metallic stain on both the , to account for the aituetion of the leaf of gold 
glasses; the stains on the upper and under | suspended between two platea, the upper one 
ginss exuctly similar in the rmutest stroke, | continually electrified, the under one m a 
as may be seen by holding them to the hght;' person's hand standing on the floor. When 
the metal appeared to have been not only the uppor plate is electrified, the leafs al- 
melted, but cver vitrified, or otherwine so tected, and raised towards it, and would fly 
driven into the pores of the glass, as to be| to that plate, were it not for its own points 
Protected by it from the action of the stroug-| The corner that happens to be upptrinost 
st aqua fortis or equa regia, 1 vend you ca’ when the leaf i rising, being a slurp point 
closed tw little pieces of glaze with these mc- from the extreme thinness of the gold, draws 
tallic etains upon them, which cagnot be re- and receives ata distance @ sufficient quantity 
moved without taking part of the glase with of the electric fluid to give itself an cleetric 
them. Sometimes the stain spreads a little atmosphere, by which its progress ta the up 
wider than the breadth of the leaf, und looks fe plate 1s stopped, and tt begins to be: repel. 
brighter atthe edge. as by inspecting closcly {ed from that plate, and woukl he driven buck 
you muy observe in these. Sometimes the to the under plate, but thnt sts lowest corner 
glass bresks to pieces: once the upper glass is likewise a point, and throws off or dir 
broke into a thousand pieces, lucking lke charzes the overplus of the leaf'y attnusphere, 
coatse salt. The pieces I send you were! as fast asthe upper corner draws it on. Were 
stained with Dutch gold. ‘Tru» golit snakes! those two pomts perfectly equal itr ucuteners, 
a darker stain, somewhat reddish; silver, a! the leaf would take place exact inthe aud 
greenish stain. We once took two pieces of” for ite weight ix a trifle compared tu 

ick lookeng-glass, as broad us a Gunter's, the power acting on it: but it m venrrally 
ecale, anal six inches long; a1 placing-leaf- | nearest the unelectrified plutc, because, wher 
gold betwen them, put them between two | the leaf 1s offered to the electrified plate, ata 
smoothiy-plained jieces of wood, and fixed | dustance, the sharpest point is coinmonly firot 
thera tight in @ bookbinder'’s small press; yet and raised towards 11; st that point. 
though they were so closely confined, the | from its greater acutencss, recetv.ng the flu- 

of the electrical shock shivered the id faster than its opposite can ditcharge it 

glass mtu snany pieces, The gold wos melt-' equal distances. it retires froia the electruliod 
ed and efained into the glass, as usual. The plate, and drawe nearcr to the uneleetritied 








circumstances of the breaking of the glass dif- 


fer much m msking the experiment, and | 


sometitnes it does not break at all: but this 
is constant, that the stains in the upper a1 
under pieces arc exact counterparts of cach 
other, Aud though 1 have taken up the 
pieces of glass between my fingers immedi- 
ately after thia melting, I never could perceive 
the least warmth in them. 

25, In one of my former papers, 1 mention- 
ed. that gilding ons book, though et first it 
communicited the shock perfectly well, yet 
failed after a few experiments, which We 
could not xecount for. We have since found 
that one strong shock breaks the continuity 
of the gold in the filletting, and makes it look 
rather like dust of gold, abundance of its parts 
being broken and driven off; and it will sel- 





dom conduct above one strong shock. Per-, 


te, till it comes ton distance where the 
jischarge can be exactly equal tothe reevipt 
the latter being lessened, and the fonuer m- 
creased; and there it riname ax long os de 
globe contimes to supply free electrica! 
matter. This wil] appear plain, when the 
difference of acutences in the corners triuade 
very great. Cut a piece of Dutch gold. 
(which is fittest for these experiments on ac- 
count of its great strength) ito the form of 
Fig. 10, the upper corner a right angle, the 
two next obtuse angles, snd the lowest a very 
acute one; and bring this on your plate un- 
der the electrified plate, in neh a manner a 
that the right-angled part may be first raised 
(which is done by covermg the seute part 
with the hollow of your band) and you will 
are this leaf take place much nearer to the 
upper than the under plate; becauet without 


haps this may be the resgon: when there is| being nearer. it cannot receive 90 fast at its 


not a perfect continuity in the cireuit, the 
fire mat leap over the incies ; there is a 
certain distance which it is able to leap over 
according to its strength ; if a number of small 
vacancies, Soups each be very minute, taken 
together ex: that distance, it cannot leap 
over them, and so the shock is prevented. 


26. From the before-mentioned law of elec- 





right-angled point, as it can discharge at ite 
acute one. alt _ leaf wan ee acute 
part uppermost, mn it takes place near- 
‘est the unelectrified plate; because, otherwise, 
it receives faster at ita acute point, than itcan 


discharge at ita right-angled one. ‘Thus the 
difference of distance is alwaye ioned 
to the difference of acuteness. Take care in 
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eutting your leaf, to leave no little 

particles on the edges, which sometimes: 
points where you would not have them. You 
may make this figure so acute below, and 
blunt ubove, as to need no under plate, it dis- 
charging fast enough into the air. When it 
13 made narrower, as the figure between the 
pricked lines, wecall it the golden fish, from 
its manner of acting. For if you take it by 
the tail, and hold 1t at a foot or greater hor 
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makes the difference between such a bottle 
and one that is sound, but this, that the fd. 
can pass through the one, and not throug!, the 
other !* 

20. It is true, there is an experiment that 
at firet sight would be apt to satisfy a het 
observer, that the fire, thrown into the kutlle 
by tho wire, does really pass through the 
giasz It 1s thin: place the bottle on a glass 
stand, onder the prime conductor, sunpend a 


zontal distance from the prime conductor, it | bullet by a chain from the prime conduct.r, 


will, when let go, fly to it with a brisk but 
wavering motion, like that of an eel throng 
the water; it will then take place under 
prime conductor, at perhaps aquarter or half 
an inch distance, and keep a continual shak- 
ing of’ its tail like a fish, #0 that it seems ani- 
mated. Turn its tail towards the prime con- 
dluctor, and then it flies to your finger, and 
neeins to nibble it, And if you hold a 
under it at_six or eight inches distance, and 
cease turning the globe when the electrical 
atmosphere of the conductor grows small, xt 
will descend to the plate and ewim back 
ayrain several times with the same fishslike 
inmotion, greatly to the entertainment of spec- 
tatora By a little practice im blunting or 
sharpening the heads or tails of these 
you may make them tik place as desired, 
‘acarer or farther from the electrified plate. 

27. it is paid in section 8, of this paper, 
thet all kinds of common matter ere supposed 
not to altract the electrical fiad with equal 
strength ; and that those called electrica per 
Je, an glass, &c. attract and retain it strongest, 
aod contain the greatest quantity. This lat- 
ter position may seem a paradox to some, be- 
3g contrary to the hitherto received opinion 

therefore I shall now endeavour to ex- 

plain it, 

‘2x. In order to this, let it first be consider- 


cd, that we cannot by any means we are yet 
acquainted with, force the electrical fluid 
through glass. know it is commoni; 
thoaght 


‘tl st comes within a quarter of ancl rait 
over the wire of the bottle : place your knuckle 
on the glass stand, at just the same distance 
from the coating of the bott!e, as the bullet 
from its wire. Now let the gicbe be turned, 
and you sce & sperk strike frein the bulkct to 
the wire of the bottle, and te same insunt 
yoo see and feel an esactly equal spurk elrikt- 
ing from the coating on your knuekle, 

on, spark fur spark. Tiisluokeas ifthe wis‘ 
received by the bottle was again decharged 
from it. -And yet the bottle by thie meany 35 
charged !¢ therefore the fire tbat thus 
leaves the bottle. though the saine in quunt:ty, 
cannot be the very same fire that entered at 
the wire, fur if it were, the bottle would re- 
mam uncharged. 

30. If the fire that so leaves the bottle he 
not the same that is thrown in through the 
wire, it must be fire that subsisted 10 the bo: 
tle (that is, in the glass of the bottle) before the 
operation 
ry use & greet quant’ 
charged. even from very thin does. 

32 That this electrical fluid or fire w 
strongly attracted by glans, we know from the 
quickness and violence with whieh it is resum- 
ed by the part thet had been deprived of 1t, 
‘when there 16 an opportumity. And by this, that 
we cannot from a niass of glass draw ® quen- 
tity of electric fire, or electrify the whole mass 
minus, as we can a mxaes of metal. We can- 





‘here must be a great quantity in 
as thus dis- 


it easily pervades glass; and the , not lessen or increase ite whole quantity, for 


‘experiment of a feather suapended by athread | the quantity it has it holds: and it has as 


a a bottle hermetically sealed, yet moved by 
brnging a rubbed tube near the oatside ofthe 


much as it can bold. Its pores are filled with 


' it aa fall as the mutual repeilency of the parb- 


bottle is alleged to prove it. But, ifthe elec-j cles will admit; and what 1s alrosdy in, re- 
trical flaid 90 easily pervades glass, how doce fuses, orstrongly repelsany additional quantity. 


the phial become charged (as we term it) 
ion we hold ee ada Would not 

e rown in by the wire, pass through 
tour hands, and 00 escape int the floor! 
‘Would not the bottle in that case be left just 
a9 we found it, uncharged, as we know a wetal 


botile so attempted to be charged would be? by 


Tadeed, if there be the least crack, the m- 
nutest solution of bor & in the glass, 
though it remaing so tight that nothing else 
we know of will para, yet the extremely sub- 
tile electric fluid fies through euch a crack 
with the greatest freedom, and euch a bottle 
we know can never be charged: what then 


Nor have we any way of moving the electr- 
cal fluid in gless, but one: that is, by covering 
part of the two surfaces of thin glaes with non- 
electrics, and then throwing an additional 
quantity of this fuid on one surfuce, which 

i the non-electric, and being bound 
to that surface, acts by itsrepellme fur" 
on the particles of the electrical tod contained 
in the other surface, and drives them out of 
the glasa into the nonelectric on that side 
from whence they are discharged, and then 


* See the first siatren sitions of the forme: paper, 
aligd Farther Experimenta, 
"{ Bee sect 10, of Further Kxperements, 
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those added on the vharged side can enter.! 
But when this is done, there ie no more an the 4 
glass, nor Jess than before, just as much Lay- | 
ing loft it un one side as it received on the 
other. 

33. I fe] a want of terme here, and doubt 
much whether I shall be able to make this 
partintelhigible. By the word surface, in thir 
saze, I do not mean mere length and breadth 
without thickness: but when J speak of the 
upper or uuder surface of a piece of glass, the 
wuter or mner eurfuge of the puri, I mean 
length, breadth, and half the thickness, and 
beg the favour of bemg so understood. Now 
I suppose. that glass in its firet principles, and 
in the furnace, has no more of thia electri 
eu! fluid thau other common matter: that 
when it is blown, as it cools, and the particles 
of common fire leave it, 113 pores become a 
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The quantities of ths fluid in each surface 
emg equal, their repelling action on each 
other is equel; and therefore those of one 


|surface cannot drive out those of the other; 


bot, if a greater quantity is forced ito one 
surface than the glass would naturally drow 
in, this increases the repelling power un that 
ade, and overpowering the attraction on the 
other, drives ont part of the fiuid that had been. 
imbibed by that surface, if there be any non- 
electric ready to receive it: such there is in 
all cases where glass is electrified to gue a 
shock. The surface that bas been thus cmp- 
tied, by having its electrical fluid driven out, 
reanmes again an equal quantity with vie~ 
Tence, as econ as the glass has an opportuni 
ty to diecharge that over quantity more than 
it could retain by attraction in ity other sur- 
face, by the additional repellency of which the 


vacuum: that the component parts of glass oacwum hed been occasioned. For eaperi- 
are cxtremely sinall and fine, I guess from its! ments favouring (1f I may not say confirming) 
never showing @ rough face when it breaks, | this hypothesis, I inust, tv avoid repetition, beg 
‘int always a polish ; and from the amallness {leave to refer vou back to what 18 snid of the 


particles 1 suppose the pores between 
thein must be exceedingly small, which is 
the reason that aqua fortis, nor any other 
menstrain we have, can enter to 
them and dissolve the substance ; nor 18 any 
fluid we know of, fine enough to enter, except 
common fire, and the electric fluid. Now the 
departing fire, leaving a vacuum, as aforesaid, 
between these pores, which air nor water are 
fine enough to enter and fill, the electric fluid 
(which 1s every where ready in what we call 
themon-electrics, and in the non-electric mix- 


electrical phial in my former pages. 

33. Let us now see how it wil] account for 
several other appearances.~-Glaxs, a buly c\~ 
tremely elastic, (and perlups its ela-tieity may 
be owing in same degree to the subsisting of 
vo great 2 quantity of this repelling find in 
its :) must, when rubbed, lave its rubbed 

somewhat stretched, or sts volid parts 
drawn « little farther asunder, so that the 
vacancies in which the electrical fiusd resides, 
become larger, affording room for more of that 
fluid, which ix mmediately attracted into it 


does not become fixed with the substance of the the common stock. But the 
glass, but subsists there as water in a instant the parts of the glass eo opencd and 
stone, retuned only by the attraction of the filled, have passed the friction, they ~ 

fixed parts, itself still loose and a fluid. But again, and force the additional quantity out 
I suppose farther, that in the cooling of the| upon the surface, where it niust reat till that 
glass. its texture becomes closest in the mid-. part comes round to the cushion again, usles 
die. and fortase kind of partition. in which the some non-electric (as the prime conductor,) 
pores are so narrow, that the particles of the firet preeentsto receive it. But if the insade 
electrical finid. which enter both sorfaces at of the globe be line with a non-electric, the 
the same time, cannot go through, or pessand udditional repellency of the electrical fluid, 
tepas: from one surface to the other, and eo thu collected by friction on the rubbed part 
mix together; yet, though {be particles of of the globe's outer surfice, drives un equal 
electric fluid, imbibed by each surface, cannot quantity out of the inner surface into that non- 
“hemeelver pase through to those of the other, electric lining, which receiving it, and carry- 
‘their repelleucy can, and by this means they ing it away from the rubbed part into the 
act on one another. The particles of the common mass, through the axis of the globe, 
electric fluid have a nutaa repellency, but and frame of the machine, the new collected 


tures that are in the air) is attracted in ; mem a cushion or band rubbing, they being 





by the power of attraction in the glass they 
are condensed or forced nearer to each other. 
‘When the glass has received, and, by its et- 
tracker, a closer Wogether ms ‘much of this 
electric fluid, as that of i 

and condensing in the one equal to te 
power of expansion in the other, it can im- 
bibe no more, and that remains its constant 
whole quantity ; but esch surface would re- 
ceive more, if the repellency of what is in 
the opposite surface did not resist its entrance. 


electrical ftuid can enter and remain in the 
outer surfac2, and none of it (or a very little) 
wil! be received by the prime conductor. As 
this charged part of the globe comes round to 


* Tn the dark the eleetnie fimd may he soe on the 
‘guehion 1m {80 semi circles or batt-moont, one on the 
art the other on the back part of the Cuslnoms just 
the globe end cusbion separat> in the fore 
the fire as paeung out of theeushioy inte the 
= an the other its Jeatine the gla. and recaromg, 
back part of the cusion When the priue 
1 1g apphed fo take st off the glare, the back 
dirappeurs 
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the cushion again, the outer surface delivers : but moving on the approach ofthe rubbed tube, 
ite overplus fire info the eushion, the opposite | is explained. When an additions] quanuty 
‘inner surface recerving at the same time an of the electrical finid is applied to the side or 
equal quantity from the floor. Every electri- the vessel by the atmosphere of the tube, « 
cian knowe that « globe wet within will afford quantity is repelled and driven out cf'the i.- 
little or no fire, but the reason has not before , ner surface of that side into the vessel, und 
been attempted to be given, that I know of. ; thore affects the feather, returning agamn into 
34. So if a tube lined with @ non-electric ; its pores, when the tubo with its atmosphere 
‘be rubbed* little or no fire i# obtained from | is withdrawn; notthat the particles of that 
tj what is collected from the hand, in the | atmosphere did themselves pass throngh the 
downward rubbing stroke, entering the pores! glass to the feather. And evory other op- 
of the glass, and driving an equal quantity ont | perrance I have yet seen, in which glamaud 
nf the inner surface into the non-electric lin- | electricity are concerned, are, I think. «a- 
sng: and’ the haad in passing up to take a! plained with equal ease by the same hyputhe- 
second stroke, takes out aguin whathad been! siz. Yet, Perhaps, itmay not be a true one, 
‘thrown into the outer surface, and then the | and I shall be obliged to him that affurds me 
onner sarface receives back again what ithad a better. 
men to the non-lectrie lining. Thus the! 35. Thus] takethe difference betwcennon- 
particles of electral fluid belonging to the im- ; electrics, and glass, an electric prr a¢, 10 con- 
ule eurface go in aud out of their pores every | sist in these two particulars, Ist, Thatanon- 
steaks given wo the tbe. Put a wire into tail electric easily sulixe.a chaage im the quem 
vibe, the inward end in contact with the non-; tity of the electric fluid it contains. You 
-lectric lining, su it will represent the Ley-! may lessen ite whole quantity, by drawing 
cen bottle. Let a second person touch the out a spark, which the whole body will ayes 
wire, while yoo rub, and the fire driven out resume: but of glass you can only lesson the 





of the inward surfice when, yon gire the 
stroke, will pase throat him into the common * 
ynase, and return throwzh him when the inner | 
surface resumes its quantity, aud therefore 
thie new kind of Toyden bottle cannot be po 
charged. But thus it may: after every stroke, 
afore ynu pees your hand up to make another, 
et a séconil person apply hia finger to the | 
wire, take the spark, and then withdraw hie, 
Zinger; and 0 on till he has drawn a pumaber 
of eparks; thus will the inner surface be ex- 
‘austed, and the outer surface charged; then 
‘wrap a sheet of gilt peper close round the 
suter surface, grasping it in your hand 
vou may receive a shock by applying the, 
Snger of the other hand to the wire: for now | 
“he vacant in the inner surface resume | 
“heir quantity, and the overcharged in} 
© outer surfhce discharge that overplus; the 
qulibrium being restored your body, } 
vhich cond not be restored through the gless.t | 
'fthe tubo be exhausted of arr, s non-electric 
ning, in contact with the wire, is not necee- 
rary, for in vacuo the electrical fire will fly 
4ynely from the inner surface, withoat a non 





quantity contained in one of itsxurfaces; and 
‘not that, but by supplying an equal «uuntity 
at the same time to the other surfice: so that 
the whole glses may always have the same 
wwantity in the tuo purfaces, their two dif: 
front quantities being added together. And 
this can only be done in glass that 1s thin; be- 
yond o certain thickners we lave yet no 
rer that can make this chinge. And. 
Iv that the electric fire freely removes 
froin place to place, in and thrcugh tue enb- 
stance of a non-electric, but not so through the 
substance of glass. If ou offer & quentity to 
one end of a long rod of metal, it receives it, 
and when it enters, every particle that was 
before in the rod pushes its neighbour quite to 
the further end, where the overplus is dis- 
charged ; and this instantaneously where the 
Tod is part of the circle in the experiment of 
the shock. But glees, from the smallness of 
its pores, or stronger attraction of what it con- 
tains, refuses to admit so free a motion: a 
glass rod wil] not conduct a sbock, nor will 
the thinnest glass suffer any particle entering 
one of its surfaces to pass thruugh to the 








_lectric conductor ; but air resistsin motion; other. 


for being itself an electric per se, it does not 
attract it, having already itsquantity. Sothe 
air never draws off an electric 

from any body, but in proportion to the non- 
electrics mixed with it: it rather jk such 
an a ere confined, which, from the ina 
tral rey of its perticles, tends to disespa- 
“ton, and would immediately dissipate in ra~ 
ruo,—-And thos the experiment of the feather 
enclosed in u glass vessel hermetically sealed, 


1, Salt paper, with tbe gilt ace uext the glass, doce 
we ‘ 


‘See Fucth rumants, wet 35. 
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36, Hence we see the impossibility of euc- 
cess in the experiments proposed, todraw out 
the effluvial virtues of 8 non-electric, ax cin- 
namon, for instance, and mixing them with 
the electric finid, to convey them with that m- 
to the body, by including it in the globe, and 
then opplying friction, &c. For though the 
efBuvia of cinnamon, ant the electric fluid 
should mix within the elobe, they sonld 
never come out together trough the poresc* 
the glasy, and sv go to the prime conductor, 
for the electric fiuid itself cannot come 
through; and the prime conductor ss always 
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supplied from the cushion, and that from the 
floor. And besides, when the globe is filled 
with cinnamon, or other lectric, non- 
electric flaid can be obtained from its outer 
eurfuce. for the reason before-meationed. i 
have tried another way, which I thought more 
dikely to obtain a mixture of the electric and 
other effluvia togetber, if such a mixture had 
been posible. I placed a glass plate under 
my cushion, to cut off the communication 
tween the cashion and floor ; then brought 
small chain froin the cushion into a glasa 
oil of turpentine, and carried another chain 
from the oil of turpentine to the floor, 

care that the chain from the v 
the glass, touched no pert of the f 
iachine’ Another. chain was 
prime conductor, and held in the hand 
person to be electrified. The ends aft 
chains in the glass were near an inch di: 
from each other, the oil of turpentine be- 
tween.—Now the being turned could 
draw no fire from the floor‘ the me- 
chine, communication that way being cut off 
by the thick glass plate under the cushion: 
x must then draw it through the chains 
whoe ends were dipped in the oil of turpen- 
tine. And as the oil of turpentine, being an 
electric per ze, would not conduct, what 
came up from the floor was obliged to jump 
from the end of one chain to the end of the 
other, through tbe substance of that oil, which 
‘we could see in large sparks, and eo it had a | 
fair opportunity of seizing some of 
partcles of the oil in its ind carey 


F 


Po 
8 
& 


F 








? passage, 
ing them off with it: but no euch effect 
lowed, nor could I ive the least differ- 
wace 1n the amell of the electric effiuvia thus 
collected, from what it hae when collected 
ntherwise, nor does it otherwise affect the body 
of a person electrised. I likewise put inte a 
phial, instead of water, 3 strong pargative li- 
quid, and then charged the phial, and took re- 
peated shocks from it, in which case every 
particle of the electrical fluid must, before it 
‘went through my body, have firat gone through 
the liquid when the phial is charging, and re- 
turned through it when discharging, yet no 
other effect followed then if it bad been: 
ed ve water, nae _ amelt the elec- 
tric fire wl wn throu |, silver, cop- 
per, lead, iron, wood, png ys body, 
‘and conld perceive no difference: the odour 
ig always the same, where the spark does not 
ido nt tke ta spell om aay” 
at not take that smel any it 
of the bodies it passes through. Ani indeed, 
2s that amell co readily leaves the electric 
matter, and adheres to the knuckle receiving 
thesperks, and to other things; I euspect that 
it never was connected with it, but arises in- 
stantaneously from something in the air acted 
upon by it. “For if it was fine enough to come 
with the electric fluid through the body of 
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‘one person, why should it stop on the skin of 
another! 

But I shall never have dune, if I tell you 
ailmy conjectures, thoughts, and imagmations 
on the aature and operations of this electric 
fluid, and relate the ynriety of little experi- 
ments we have tried. 1 have already inade 
this paper too long, for which 1 inust crave 
pee. not having now time to abridge 1. 

shall only add, that ns it bas been obecrved 
here that spirits will fire by the electric spark: 
in the summer time, without heating then, 
when area? : thermemneter is above a 
so when colder, if the operaor puts a smal 
fiat bottle of spirits in his bosum, or a close 

‘with the spoon, some little time be- 

he upes them, the heat of his body will 

‘communicate warmth more than sufficient fur 
the purpose, 


Additional Experiments: 

Proving that the Leylen Bottle nar no more 
electrical fire in if when charged. than befor: 
nor lers when discharged: that. in ducharging, 
the Fire does not issue from the Wire and th. 
Coating ut the same time, as some hire 
thought, but that the Coating’ ulweye receive 
‘tchat is discharged by the Wire, or an eyual 
quantity; the other Surfare being always ir 
a negative etate of Electricity when the wane ~ 
Swrface te in a positive stat. 


Pusex a thick plate of gloss under the rub. 


the finest ding cushion, to cut off the communicatiun of” 


electrical fire frum the floor to the cush 
then if there be no fine pomts or hairy thread 
sticking out from the cushion, (of winch you 
most be careful) you can get buta few sparks 
from the prime contactor, which are all the 
cushion will part with. ‘ 

‘Hang a phial then on the prime conductor, 
and it will not ebarge thongh you hold it hy 
the coating —But, 

Form communication by a chain fron 
the coating to the cushion, and the phial wilt 


For the globe then draws the electric fire 
out of the outside surface of the phial, an 
forces it through the prime conductor anit 
wire of the phial into the inside surface. 

‘Thus the bottle is with ite own 
fire, no other being to be had while the plas: 
Plate is under the cushion. 

‘Hang two cork balls by flaxen threads to 
the prime conductor; then touch the coating 
of the bottle, and they will be electrified and 
recede from cach other. 

,_ For just as much fire as you give the coat- 
ing, so much is discharged through the wire 
upon the prime conductor, whence the cork 
balls receive an electrical atmosphere.—But, 

‘Take 2 wire bent in the form of a C, with 
4 stick of wax fixed to the outaide of the 
curve, to hold it by; and apply one end of 
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thia wire to the conting, and the other at the ; not but take notice of the large comazants {ax 
same time to the prime conductor, the phinl he calls them) that settled on the spintles ut 


will be discharged ; and if the 
electrified before the di neither will 
to be 20 after the discharge, for 
will not repel each other. 

ff the phial really exploded at both ends, 
and discharged fire from both coats one 
wrre, the would be more elect and 
recede farther; for none of the fire can es- 
cape, the wax handle preventing. 

But if the fire with which the inside sur- 
fice is surcharged be so much precisely as is 
wanted by the outside surface, it will pass 
round through the wire fixed to the wax 
handle, restore the equilibrium in the glass, 
and make no alteration in the state of the 
prime conductor. 

Acconlingly we find, that if the prime con- 
tluctor be electrified, and the cork bells in a 
state of repellency before the bottle is die 
charged, they continue soafterwards, Ifnot, 
they are not electrified by that discharge. 





To Peter Collinson, London. 
sArcumulation of the clertrical Fire proved to be 


in the electrified Glaes —Fiffect of Lightning 
in the Ntedt of Crmpacace Oo plained. Gwe. 


powder sired by the electris Flame. 
Panusoms, July 7) 7550. 

Mr, Warsox, I believe, wrote his Obser- 
‘rations on my last paper in haste, without 
having first well consi tue experiments 
related { 17* which still appear to me de- 
eisive in the question, — Whether the accumu 
lation of the electrical fire be in the eleotri- 
val glass, or in the ic matter con- 
svccted with the glass? and to demonstrate 
that it is really in the gas 

‘As to the experiment that ingenious gen- 
ene prenthng end which he ain 
cluaive on the other side. [ persuade mysel 
he will change his opinionof it, when he con- 
siders, that ag cue applying the wire 
of the Sarid Be to warm n spite, ina 
spoon hel another person. 
on the floor, will fire the epirits, and yet 
firing will not determine whether the accu 
mulation was in the glass or the non-elec- 
tric ; so the placing another person between 
them, standing on wax, with a bason in hie 
hand, into which the water from the phial is 
poured, while he at the instant of ‘ing: 
presents 2 finger of his other to the 
spirits, does not at all alter the case; the 
stream from the phial, the side of the bason, 
with the arms and body of the person on the 


‘wax, being all together but as one long wire, | 
Poeching from the internal surfuce of the phial | 


to the spirits, 
June, 1751. In capt. Waddell’s account 
of the effects of lightning on his ehip, [ could 
* Soe the paper emtitied, Farther Experiments, fe. 


balls are not the 


neck ron. 
| body of the 


‘top-mnast and burnt like very larz= 
torches (before the stroke.) Acearding to 
opinion, the electrical fire was then drawin, 
off, as by points, from the cloud; the large- 
ness of the flame betokening the great quan- 
tity of electricity in the cloud: and had there 
been good wire communication from thespin- 
te. tothe sea, that could have conducted 
more freely then tarred ropes, or mats of tar- 
pentine wood, I imagine there would either 
bave been no etroke, of, if a atroke, the wir 
would have conducted it all into the sea with 





force. 
ehock from four large glass jars, sent 
a fine sewing-ncedle, gives it polar- 
it will traverre when laid on water 
needle, when struck, lies east ant 
end entered by the electric blast 
—If it }es north and south, the 
y towards the north will continue tv 
int north when placed on water, whether the 
entered at that end, or at the contrary end, 


The polarity gir 
polarity 
est 


> 


net 


re is strongest when the 
is struck lymg north and south, weuk- 
when lying east and west; perhaps !? 
the force was still greater, the soath end, en- 
tered by the fire (when the needle lies norts: 
and south) might become the north, otber- 
wise it puzzles us to account for the inverting 
of compasses: wil htning ; since their needles 
must always in that situation, and 
by our little experiments, whether the blast 
entered the north and went out at the south 
end of the needle, or the contrary, still the 
end that Jay to the north should continue to 
point north. 
In these experiments the ends of the nee- 
dies are sometimes finely blued like a watch~ 
‘ing by the electric flame.—This colour 
‘the flash from two jars only, wil! 
P but four jare tix it, end frequent- 
ly meit the needles. [ send you some that 
have had their heads beet paar melted off by 
our mime lightning ; end a pin that had ity 
point melted off, and eome part of its head and 
Sometimes the surfece on the 
needle is also run, and appear 
Diistered whon examined by a magnifying 
gloss: the jara 1 make use of hold seven «- 
ig and are coated and lined wity 
; each of them tkese thousand turns 
of a globe nine inches diameter to charge tt. 
. i rd covered with a 104 
tap of backekin, einen igh clog t0 the gube, abd 


‘spring 
wren 
wipe: 
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T send you two epecimens of tin-foil melted 
between gluse, by the force of two jare only. 
Thase not heard that eny 
electricuus have ever been 


filled with dry powder, hard rammed, so as 
to bruse some of the grains; two poi 
wires are then thrust in, one at each end, the 
points approaching cach other in the mddle 
of the cartridge, till within the diatance of 
halfan wnch; then, the cartridge being placed 
an eireunt, when the four jars are 

the electric fisme leaping from the point of 
one wire to the point of the other, within the 
cartridge gst the powder, fires it, and 
the explosion of the powder is at the aume in- 


stant with the crack of the dischi 
' FRANKLIN, 


To Cadwallader Colden,*at New York, com- 
municated to Mr. Collinson. 
Culimited Nature of the Electric Force 

Prmcoaurma, 1751. 
T excrose you answers, such as my present 
iunrry of busivees ‘will permit me to make, to 
the principal queries contained in yours of 


the 28th instant, and beg leave to refer you 
pe peated enlectiah ot 


to the latter pece in the printed 

my papers, for farther explanation of the dif- 
ference betweon what is called electrics 

te, and non-clectrirs, When you have 
ime to read and consider these pay Twi) 
endeavour to inake any new you 
shall propose, that you think may afford far 
ther Jnght or satisfaction to either of us; and 
shall be much obliged to you for such remarke, 
objections, de. as may occur to _you.—I for- 
get whether I wrote to yoa that I have melted 
brass pins and steel needles, inverted the 
poles of the manetic needle, given a 

tuam and polarity to needles that had nope, 
and fired ry gunpowder by the electric spark. 
T have five bottles that contain cightor nune 
gallons each, two of which charged tia me 

cient for @ purposes; but I can 

and discharge them altogether. There ara 
no bounds ‘bat what expense and labour give) 
to the force man may raise and use in the 
electrical way; for bottle may be added to 
bottle in infinitum, and all united and dic- 
charged together as one, the force and effect 
proportioned to their number and size. The 
greatest Inown effects of common lightaing 
may, I think, without much difficulty, be ex- 
ceeded m this way, which a few'years since 
could not have been believed, and even now 


care herng taken to keep that flapof s due temperatare, 
‘between too dry and too mort, we found so mane 
of the eleette fad wes obtained, ax that 150 teraz 
‘were sufhcrent —1753. 

rhe gentleman wan afterwards Meutenant-go- 
vernor of New York. 
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may seem to many a iittle extravagant to 
bes —So we are not got beyond the skill 


is's devils of ee yee old, wha be 


of your European 

le 19 fire gun- humouronsly says, had only Jearnt to thonder 
powder br the electric flame. We do it{and lighten a little round the head of a cab- 
here 12 uns wanuer:—A moall cartridge is! bage. B FRANKLIN 


Queries and Answers referred toin the forv- 
going Letter. 
The terms, electric per se, and non-eler trie, in - 
New rdation between Metute es 
of Air wm electrical Bape, 
mente mente for diacorernig: mor f 
the Qualities of the electric Fruid. 
. Wernin consists the difference bu 
tween an electric nod a non-electric body ' 
Answer, The tenus electric per s¢, and nun- 
electne, were first used to distmguish bodie +. 
‘one mistaken supposition that those exiled ol «- 
trica per se, alone contained electric matter 
‘therr substance, which wan capable of lew. 
excited by frotion, and of bemg produced 1 
drawn from them, and communicatcd te tlt 
called non-electrics, supposed to be destitut 
of at: for the lass, &e, bemg rubbed, disc 
yered gos of having it. uy snapping’ to the 
finger, attracting, repelling, &e. end could 
communicate those signs to metals and water 
= at was found, that rubbmg ot 
glass wonld not produce the clectric maite:, 
unless a communication was preserved be 
tween the rubver and the flour; and sub - 
quent experiments proved thut the electri: 
matter was really drawn froin those bivlies 
that at first were thought to bave noue i 
them. Then it was doubted whether glu:, 
and other bodies called electrics per se, batt 
really any electric matter in them, since the 5 
q ly afforded none but what they fits: 
from those which hed been callea 
non-electrics. But some of my expersments 
show, that glass contains it in great quantity, 
and I now Suepeet It to be pretty equally dit: 
fased in all the matter of this terraqnoon 
globe, If so, the terms elecinic per se, nut 
non-electric, should be laid aside a 1mproper 
and (the only difference being this, that some 
bodies will conduct electric matter, ind 
others will not) the terms conductor and 20n- 
conductor may rupply their place. If any 
portion of clectric matter is apphed toa piece. 
of conducting matter, it penetrates and flow 
through it, of spreads equally on its surface, 
if epplied toa piece of non-conducting matter, 
it will do neither. Perfect conductora of 
electric matter are only metals and water. 
‘Other bodies conducting only as they contain 
@ mixture of those ; without more or lets of 
hich they will not conduct at ell.* This 











* This itvon is wince found to be too generat 
Mi Wusen Dating discovered that melted Wea bint 
‘roe wall also conduct. 
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(by the way) shows a new relation between 
metals and water heretofore unknown. 7 

‘To illustrate this by a which, 
however, can only give a faint resemblauce. 
Electric matter through condactors as 
‘water passca through a porous stone, or 
spreads on their surfaces as water spreads on 
a wet stone; but when lied to non-con- 
ductors, it is like water dropt on a greasy 
stone, itneither penetrates, passes nor 
spreads on the surface, but remaing in dropa 
where it falls, See farther on this head, m 
my last printed piece, entitled, Opinions and 
Conjectures, Gc. 1749. 

‘What are the effects of air in elec- 
trical experiments? 

Answer, All ¥ have hitherto observed are 
these. Moist air receives and conducts the 
electrical matter in proportion to ite moisture, 
quite dry air not at all: air is therefore to be 
classed with the non-conductors. Dry air as- 
sists in confining the electrical al to 
the body it eurrounds, and prevents its dissi- 
pating; for in vacuo it quits easily, and points 
uperaia stronger, i. e, they throw off or at- 
tract the electrical inatter more freoly, and 
at greater distances: so that air intervening 
obstructs its from body to body in 
sume degree. A clean electrical phial and 
wire, containing air instead of water, will not 
he charged nor give a shock, any more than , 
3f it was filled with powder of glass; bat ex} 
nal of air, it operates as well as if filled 
with water. Yetan electric atmosphere and 
- cies = to cmlade each iter, farwe' 

renthe freely in such an atmosphere, 
air will blow through it without diaplacing | 
drivmg it away. [ question whether the! 
ntrougest dry north-wester * would dissipate | 
J once electrified a sarge cekbell at the 
end ofa rilk thread three Jong, the other 
cad of which I held in my fingers, and whir?d 
it round, like 2 sing cow hundred times in 
the air, with the swii motion I could poe 
sibly give it. yet it retrined ita electric atmos- 
phere, though it must have passed through 
wight hundred yarde of air, allowing my arm 
in giving the motion to add a foot to the eemi- 
diamater of the circle.—By quite dry air, 3 
inean the dryest we have; for 








' 
we 
! 


Pog bemp| 





‘3 that atmos- 
phere will any rush in, ag I have found by e 
curious experiineatt accurately made, whence 


The cold dry wind of North America. 
1 The expersment bere mentioned w: 
“AN empty plat was stopped with @ 
ia cork ja thaek wire, a9 umual in 
iment, which wire almost reached 
igh another part of the cork 
mail glass aypbon, the other Jeg on the outside came 
down almost to the hottam of the 
‘wae firet held a abort time in the band, which, warm 
ing, and of sourse ratifying the air within, drove 
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we concluded that the air’selasticity wae not 
affected thereby. 
An iment towards discovering snore of 
qualities of the electrical fluid. 
From the prime conductor, hang a bulle! 
by a wire hook; under the bullet, at halfan 
inch distance, place a bright piece of silver 
to receive the sparks; then let the wheel be 
turned, and in a few minutes, (if the repeatec 
sparks continually strike in the sume spot) 
silver will receive a blue stain, nearly the 
ott oe ren 
ight pi iron will alao be spotted. 
but not vith that colour; it vather scons 
corroded, 


on 


the bullet be lead. brass, gold, or silver. 
On a silver bullet there will also appear a 
small spot, ns well as on the plate below it, 


Cadwallader Colden, New York. 
Mitoke, that ony Metals ond ater wer, 9 « 
, /—Supposition of a region (° 
dlectrie fire above car imorphere ‘necner 
concerning Light —Poke-weed acure for Lan- 
rere.—Read at the Royal Society. of Londot. 


Painapecruts, April 28, 1732 

In considering your favour of the 16th past. 
T recollected my having wrowe Fou angwere 
to some queries cons the difference be- 
tween electrics per se, and non-electrics, anit 
the effects of air in electrical experiments, 

yhich, 1 apprehend, you may not have re- 
ceived. The date I have forgotten. 

We have been used to call tho-e bodies 
electrics per se, which would not conduct the 
electric fluid; we once imagined that only 
such bodies contained that fluid ; afterwards 
that they had none of it, and only educed it 
from bodies: but further experiments 
showed our mistake. It is to be found in ali 
matter we know of; and the distinctions of” 
electrics per se, and non-electrics, should now: 
be dropt as improper, and that of condurtors 
and nou-conductors assumod in its place, ax T 
mentioned in those answers. 


of it cut through the svphon. ‘Then a hittin 
‘7 a tea spoon was applied to the cpemop of 
ny 








‘abich wight nner rary the tocfudrd ai. ond 
‘of courne the dropofnkim the ayphun. But no 
‘such effect followed. 
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1 do not remember any experiment by | sun's surface, with a swiftness 60 prodigious ! 
which it appeared that high rectified spirit] Must not the smallest particle conceiveble 
will not coudect; perheps you have made | have, with auch a motion, e force exceeding 
such, Thi I know, that wax, rosin, brim. | thet of a twenty-four pounder, dis 
stone, and even glass, commonly reputed elec-; from acannon! Must not the sun diminieh 
tries, per ee wil, when in'a Bol pate, con- ‘exceedingly by such a waste of mutter; ant! 
duct pretty well. Glass will do it when only the planets, instead of drawing nearer to 
red hot. “So that my former position, that him, as some have feared, recede to greater 


only metals and waters were conductors, and | distances the lessened attraction. 
other bodies more or leas such ag they ‘Yet these particles, with this amazing mo- 
took of metal or moisture, was too tion, will not drive before them, or remove, 


‘Your conception of the electric Guid, that | the least or lightest dust meet with: and 
it is incomparably more subtle than air, is un-|the sun, far enght we hate amine of bin 
doubtedly just. It pervades dense matter ancient dumensions, and his attendanta move 
with the greatest ease ; but it does not seein in their ancient orbits. 
to mix oF incorporate willingly with mere May not all the _Pbenomene of light be 
air. as it does with other matter, It will not more conveniently solved, by supposing ‘uni- 
guit common matter to join with ais. Airob- versal space with 2 rubtle elastic fluid, 
structs, in some degree, itsmotion. Anelec- which, when at rest, ia not visible, but whose 
‘tre atmosphere cannot be communirated at vibrations affect that finc sense in the eye, ar 
so great a distance, through intervening air, those of air do the grosser argans of the cat? 
4&3 through @ vacuzm, Who knows then, but We do not, in the case of sound, imagine that 
there may be as the ancienta thought, © re- any eonorous particles are thrown off from a 
gion of this fire above our atmosphere, prevent- bell, for instance, and fly in strait lines to the 
ed by our air, and its own too great distance ear; why must we believe that luminous par- 
for attraction, trom joining our carth? Per- ticles leave the sun and ‘eed to the eye" 
Japs where the atmosphere is rarest, this fluid Some dismonds, if rabbeil, shine in the dark. 
may be densest, and nearer the earth where without losing any part of thetr matter. | 
the atmosphere grows denser, this fluid can make an electrical spark as big os the 
aaay be rarer; yet some of it bo low enough | flame of a candle, much brightor. aust, there- 
to attach ituelf' to highest clouds, and fore, visible further; yet this is without fuel. 
‘thence they Levomng electrified, may be at- and J am persuaded, no part of the electric 
tracted by, and descend towards the earth, fluid fies aff in such case to distant places, 
agg discharge their watery contents, together but all goes directly, and is to be found in the 
‘with that ethereal fire. Porhape the axrore to which 1 destine it. May not dif: 
toreales are currents of this fiaid in its own ferent degrece of the vibration of the abuve 
region. above our atmosphere, beconsitg: i universal medium, oceasion the aj- 
‘their motion visible. There is noend tocon- pearance of different colours ! I think the clev- 
jectures. As yet we are but novices in this tric fluid is always the same; yet J find that 


branch of natural kaowled; weaker and stronger sparke differ in apyr- 
You mention several differences of elts in rent colour, soma white, blue. purple, red 
electrical experiments. Wore they all equal- the st white; weak ones, red. "hus 


ly dry? Salt is apt to acquire moistare from different degrees of vibration givcu to the sir 
‘Q moist air, and some sorts more then uthers. produce the seven different sounds in music, 
When perlectly dried by !ying before a fire, snalagous to the seven colours, yet the me. 
or an @ stove, mune that £ have tried will con- diam, air, is the sume. 
duct any better than po much glass. If the sun is not wasted by expenditure of 
Now flannel, if dry and warm, will drawthe light, I can easily conecive that he ghall 
electric fluid from noo-electrics, ea well 2s otherwise always retain the same quantity of 
that which has been worn. matter; though we shovld suppose hint made 
T wish you had the convenience of trying of salphur constantly flaming. The action of 
the experiments you seem to have euch ex-| fire only separates the particles of inatter, © 
pectations from, upon various kinds of spirits, {does not annihilte them. Water, by heat 
salt, earth, &c. Frequently, in a variety of| raised into vapour, returns to the earth in rain ; 
experiments, though we mies what we ex-|and if we conld collect all the icles of 
pected to find, yct sorething valusble tums | burning matter that go off in smoke, perhape 
out, something surprising, and instracting, ' they might, with the ashes, weigh os muchas 
though unthought of the body before it was fired: and if we could 
1 thank you for communicating the illustre- put them into the sane position with regard 
tion of the theorem concerning light. Jt is to each other, the mass would be the same as 
very enrious. ‘But I must own I am zouch in |before, and might be burnt over again. ‘The 
tae dark about light, Tam not satisfied with | chymists have analysed sulphur, and find it 
the doctrine that supposes particles of mat- | composed, in certain proportions, of oil, salt, 
ter called light continually driven off from the | and earth; and having, by the analysis, disco 
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vered those tions, they can, of those in- only to the surface of the earth, but could dis- 
‘that th ae aion bas eee inane of 

‘suppose, fe parta sun's sulphur, I placed the needle of a compass on the 
separated by fire, rise into his atmosphere, and point of a long pin, and holding it in the at- 
there being freed from the immediate action | mosphere of the prime conductor, at the ds- 
of the fire, they collect into cloudy masses, tance of about three inches, found it ta whir! 
and growing, by degrees, tooheavy tobe longer round hike the fiyers of a jack, with great ra- 
supported, they deacend to the sun, and are pidity. 

burnt over again. Hence the spots appear- I suspended with ailk a cork ball, about the 
mg on his face, which are observed to dimi- bigness of a pea, and presented to it rubbed 
nish daily in size, their consuming edges being amber, sealing-wax, and sulphur, by each of’ 





of ular bri; 

it is well we are not as poor Galileo was, 
snbyect to the inquisition for philosophical he- 
resy. My whispera against the orthodox 
coctrine, in private letters, would be danger 
ons; bat your writmg and printing would be 
lughlly criminal, As it is, you must expect 
some censure, but one heretic will surely ex- 
cuse another. 

Tam heartily glad to Lear more instances 
of the success of the poke-weed, in the cure 
of that horrible evil to the buman body, acan~ 
cer. You will deserve highly of mankind for 
the communication. But 1 find in Boston 
they are at & loss to know the right plant, 


some asserting that it is what they call Me by the wire of 


choachan, others other things “In one of 
their late papers it is publicly requested that 
& pertect description may be given of the 
ee its places of growth, &c. 1 have mis- 


which it was strongly repelled ; ‘thea I tried 
rubbed gless and china. and found that each of” 
these would attract it, until it became elec- 
trified again, and then it would be repelled as 
at firat; and while thus repelled by the ru! - 
bed glass or china, either of thr others when 
rubbed would attract it. Then 1 electrifint 
the ball, with the wire of a charged phil, 
presented to it rubbed glass (the stopper 
of a decanter) and a china te-cup, by which 
it wes as strongly repelled as by the wire; 
but when I presented either of the otber rab- 
bed electrics, it would be strongly attracted, 
and when I electrified it by either of these, 
till it became repelled, it would be attracted 
by phiel, but be repelied by 
coat 


‘These experimerits surprised me very much. 
and have induced me to infer the following 


g 


laid the paper, or would send it to you. Ij 1. Ife glass globe be placed at one end ca’ 


thought you had described it pretty fully.” 

ey B FRANKLIN. 

E. Kinnersley, at Boston, to Benjamin 
Pyanklin. 


Mur Exporiments--Paradazee inferred from 
them.—Differenre inthe Blectrivity uf o (lobe 
of Glas charged, and a Globe of Suiphur — 
Difficulty of awertaining whick is pusitire and 
athich negatire. 





February 3, 752. 

I wave the following experiments to con 
mumnirate: } held in one hand a wire, which 
‘was fastoned at the other end to the handle 
ofa pump, in order to try whether the stroke 
from the prime conductor, through my arms, 
would be any greater than when conveyed 


«An the pake-weed, thoagh out of place ia introdur- 
et hore, we shall tratielate and insert ten extracts nf 
‘otters feom Ot, Franklin to M. Dubonig, the Frenc 
Uanslatar of a amall collection of bie #urks, oa tbo 
satue sitbject. 


“Lapyeehend thet our poke-weed is what thr botan- 
vets term phptoleces. ‘Thue plant beare berries as avec 
us pend. the kro rs black, bat it eomtams « crimson 
Tinee. it as thie juice, thuekened by evaporation 1m thr 
sun, winoh was employed It cued great pau, bat 
rome persons were said (0 have bren cured. [ani aut 
Thute eertais of ine farts? all that & iow ia, chat Di, 
Golden had » puod opmmon of the a 

Leena, Apa 33, 177% 

+ You will ae by the onnexed paper by Hr. Bolander. 
‘thet chis her, poke-weed, 1m which bas been found a 
epacaGe remedy for cancers, 1s the moat 
Of phytelacea. (Phytalarca decandres L.”) 








Symon aPeee9  it through the cushi 


@ prime conductor and a sulphur one at the 
other end, both being equally in good order. 
and in equa] motion, not a spark of fire San 
beobtained from the conductor ; but one globe 
will draw out, as fast as the other gives in. 

2 Ifa phial be suspended on the con- 
ductor, with a chain from its coating to the 
table, and only ane of the globes be sade use 
of at a tine, 20 turns of the wheel for instanre, 
will cherge it; after which, 0 many turne ot" 
the other wheel will discharge at; and as 
many more will charge it again. 

. The globes being both in motion, cach 
having @ separate conductor, with a phial sus- 

on one of them, and the chain of it 
to the other, the phial will become 

charged; one globe charging positively, the 
other negatively. 

4. The phial being thus charged, hang itar 
like manner on the other conductor; set beth 
wheels a going aguin, and the same number 


| of tarns that charged it before, will now dis 
" Loxpox. March 27.17:3. charge it; and the seme number repeated, 


will charge it again. 
5, When each globe communicates with 
the same prime conductoz, having a chin 
ing from it to the tuble, one of then 
‘when it motion (but which I cannot say) wall 
draw fire up through the cushion, and dis. 
it through the chain; the other will 
up through the chain, end discharge 


ion. 


draw it 


2R 


Tehould be glad if you would send to 
house for my sulphur globe, and the cushi 
belonging to st, and make the trial; but must 
caution you not to use chalk on the cushion, 
some fime powdered sulphur will do 
Ie corer reece aes as it 
al e prime conductor qi 
Soe eS be able to discover some, rediho of 
determuing which it is that 
tvely—I am, &c, E. 


B. Fronklin to E. Kinnersley. 
Probabie Course of the different Attractions and 
Repulsionsof the two electrified Globes mention- 
ed in the two preceding Letters. 
Puravenraia, March 3, 1782, 


I raasx you for the eaperiments commn- of: 


mated. I'sent immediately for your hrim- 
stone globe, in order to make the trala you 
desired, bat found it wanted centres, which J 
have not time now to supply; bat the first 
jeisure I will get it fitted for use, try the ex- 
pernments, and acquamt you with the result. 
Tn the mean time I suspect, that the differ- 
ent attractions and repulsions you observed, 
proceeded rather fru the greater or smaller 
quantities of the fire you obtained from differ- 
‘ont bodies, than from its being of a different 
jiad. or having a different direction. In 
haste, B. FRANKLIN. 


if B. Franklin to E. Kinnersley. 
‘urons fur supposing, that the glass Globe 
char, Fig and the Sulphur negatively 

—Hint respecting. @ leather Globe for Experi 

‘mente when travelling. 

Parcapecemta, March 16, 1732. 

‘Sin,—Having brought your brimstone globe 
to work, i tried one of the experiments 
you proposed, and was agreeably surprised to 
find, that the glase globe being at one end of 
the conductor, and the sulphur globe at the 
other end. both gobee in motion, no spark 
could be obtained from the conductor, unless 
when one globe turned slower or was not in 
+0 good order as the other; and then the 
spark wagonly in to the difforence, 
60 that turning equally, or turning thet slow- 
est which worked best, would again bring the 
conductor to afford no apark. 

1 found also, that the wire of a phin} 
Dy the glass globe, attracted a cork ball 


had touched the wire of a phial by 
the brmetoneglote, ‘and vice versa, so that the 
cork continued to play between the two phials, 
just es when one phial was chat 


the wire, the other through the coating, 
the glassglobe alone. And two phials 
ol, the oae by the brimeton Ne gol the other 
by the glase globe would be both discharged 


fs and 
ieparentbodingtae pone 
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From these experiments one may be certain 
that your 2d, 34, and 4th proposed experi 
mente, would succeed ly as you suppose, 
though I have not tried them, wanting time. 
imagine it is the glass globe that charges 
positively, and the sulphur negatively, for 
these.rensons: 1. Though the eulpbur globe 

well with the glass one, 
yet it can never occasion so lange and distant 
eepark between my knockleand the conductor. 
when the solphur one is working, as when the 
glass one ia used; which, I suppose, is ocea- 
sioned by this, that bodies of certain bignes: 
cannot so sasily part with a ity of clec- 
trical fluid they have and hold attracted with- 
in their substance, as the; oun receive en ad 
ditional quantity ir e by way 
atmosphere. Yinfereiore somuch cannot in 
drawn out of the conductor, as can be throw 
on it, 2. T observe that the stream or brua). 
of fire, appearing at the end of u wiro. cou- 
nected with the conductor, is long, large, ax? 
diverging, when the glass globe irused, 
makes = soapping (of ratihng) noise 
when the eulphur one is used, it 1s short, 
small, and makes a hissing noise; and jus? 
the reverse of both happens, when you halit 
the eafne wire in your hand, and the globes ure 
worked alternately ; the brush is large, kg. 
dives » and snapping (or rattling) whe: 
the ur globe is turned ; short, smell, and 
hissing, when the gins globe is turned,— 
When the brush is long, large, and much di- 
erging, the body to w ich it joins secnis te 
me to be throwing the fire out i -_ Shen thy 
contrary appears, it seems to inking 19, 
8.1 observe, that when I hold my iknwekle ke 
fore the eulphur globe, while turning, the 
stream of fire between my knuckle and thy 
globe seems to on its surface, o» if 1 
flowed from the finger ; on the glass glubo it 
is otherwise. 4. The cool wind (or what wu-~ 
called 20) that we used to feel as coming from 
an electrified point, is, I think, more sensible: 
when the glass globe is used, than when the 
sulphor one, But these are hasty thoughts, 
As to your fifth paradox, 1t must likewise he 
true, if the globes are alternately worked . 
but if worked er, the fire will neathor 
come up nor go down by the chav, becavse 
one globe willdrink it as fast a2 the other yro- 
duces it. 

I should be glad to know, whether the ef- 
fects would be contrary ifthe glass glube 1 
solid, and the sulphur globe is hollow ; but 1 
have no means at pregent of trying. 

In your journeys, your glass piobes mect 
with accwdents, and sulpbur ones are heavy 
and inconvenient —Query. Would not a thin 
plane of brimstone, cast on board, serve on 
vocasion as a eushion, while a globe of lea- 
ther stuffed (properly mounted) might re- 
ceive the fire from the sulphur, and charge the 
eemductor positively ! Such» globe would be 


- 


a 
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1m no danger of breaking* I think I can con- 
ceive how it may be done; but havenot time 
to add more than that I am, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
The early Larrzes of Dr. Franklin on cleo- 
tricity having been translated inte French, 
and printed at Paris; the Abbe Mazeas, 
in a letter to Dr. Bt Hales, dated St, 








Germain, May 20, 1752, gives the follow- 
ing Account (printed in the Phil i 
Transactions) of the Experiment made at 


Marly, i, purmuance of that proposed by 


‘Tax Philadelphian experiments, that Mr. 
“ollingon, a member of the Royal Society, 
was eo kind as to communicate to the public, 
jaaving been universally admired in " 
the king desired to see them performed. 
Wherefore the duke d’Ayen offered his ma- 
.esty his country-house at St. Germain, where 
M. de Lor, of experimental phtloso- 
phy, should put those of Philadelphia in exe 
sulion, His majesty saw them with great sa- 
wisfiction, and greatly applauded sieure 
Franklin and Collinson. ‘These applanses of 
his majesty having excited in Mexsieurs de 
Buffon, d’Alibard, ond de Lor, a desire of 
verifying the conjectures of Mr. Franklin, 
upon the analogy of thunder and electricity, 
they prepared themselves for making the ex- 
periment. 

‘M. d'Alibard chose for this purpose a gar- 
den situated at Marly. where he ‘laced ‘upan 
an electrical body inted bar of iron, of 
furty feet high. On 
iainutes past to in the 
cloud having passed over the place where the 
‘bar stood, those that were appointed to ob- 
werve it, drew near, and atiracted from it 
sparks of fire, perceiving the seme kind of 
commotions as in the common electrical expe 
iments. 

'M. do Lor, sensible of the good success of 
this experiment, resulved to repeat it at his 
house in the Estrapade, at Paris. He raised 
a bar of iron ninety-nine feet high, placed up- 
ona cake of rosin, two feet square, and three 
soches thick. On the 18th of May, between 
aur and five in the afternoon, a stormy cloud 
having passed over the bar, where it remain- 
ed half an hour, he drew sparke from the bar, 
inke those from the gun barrel, when in the 
electrical experiments, the globe is only rub- 
bed by the cushion, and they produced the 
same noise, the same fire, and the same 
ereckling. ‘They drew the strongest sparks 
at the distance of nine lines, while the rain, 





, & stormy 


* The cecorerees ot Oe te aagemroes Mr. cre 
onthe ponte ani negative eeineny proaiced 
Che unutoal retion of hate sod flack silky a eifard 
hunt« for farther mpruvements to be made with tus 


“Yo. IL... 2M 24 


10 10th of May.twenty Prem 


Syamer, 9 
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nigel with a little bail, felt from the cloud, 
either thunder or lightamg; thn 
cloud being, according to all appearance, only 
the consequence of a storm, which happened 
elsewhere—I am, with a profound respect, 
your most humble and obedient servant, 

G. MAZEAS. 


A more pertecular Account of the Circum- 
stances and Succes of this extraordinary 
i was laid before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, three dé 
afterwards, in a Memorial by M. d’ Alibard, 
viz, 


Extrait d'un Memoire de M. D'Alibard. Ln 
‘@ Academie Royale dee Sciences, le 13 Moi, 
172. 


“Ex suivant la route que M. Franklin nous 
a tracée, j'ai oltenu une satiefaction com- 
lette. Voici les préparatifi, le procédé et 
le succes. 
“1, Pai faitfoire & Marly-la-ville, située is 
six lieues de Puris au mhen d’une belle 
\ine dont le sal est fort élevé, une verge de 
ronde, d’environ un pouce de diametre, 
Tongue de 40 pieds, ct fort pointue par son 
extrémité supérieure; pour lui ménager une 
pointe plus fine, je Vai fait armer u'scier 
trempé et ensuite brunir, au défaut de dorure. 
pour la préserver de Ja rouille ; outre cel. 
cette de fer est courbée vers con ex- 
trémité inférieure en deux coudes & angle~ 
m’arrondis ; le premier coude est 
éloigné de deux pieds du bout inferieur,et l- 
second est en sens contraire a trois pedy du 


ier. 
“2, Jai fait pisnter dane un jordin trois 
grosses perches de 28 & 29 pieds, depres en 
triangle, et éloignées les unes des autres 
denviron buit pieds; deux de ces perch 
sont contre an mur, et la truisieme ext au-de- 
dans du jardin. Pour les affermir toutes en- 
», on & cloué sur chacune des entre- 
toises & vingt pieds de hauteur; et comme I 
grand vent agitoit encore cette eepice dé'di- 
fice, l'on a attaché au haut de chaque perche 


de cor qui tenant Yeu d'aubane. 
épondent par le bas & de bons piquets forte. 
ment enfoncésen terre a pluade 20 pieds des 


perches, 

«3. Dai fait construire entre les dewa per- 
chea voisines du mur, et edosser contre ce mur 
‘une petite guérite de bois capable de conten:t 
un homme et une table. 

“4, J'ast fait placer au milieu de In guérite 
une petite table d’environ un demi-pied ce 
hauteur: et sur cette table jai fait dresx.' ct 
affermir un tabouret slectrique. Ce tabvare: 
n'est autre chose qu’une petite planche 

warrée, portée sur trois bouteilles a vin: i 
nest fait de cette matiere que pour euppléer 
au defaut d'un gftean de résine qui me ronn- 
quoxt, 


a4 

5, Tout étant ainsi préparé, Pai fiat clever 
perpendiculairement la verge de fer au milieu 
des trois perches, ot se Yat affermie en Vattach- 
ant A chacune des avec de forts cor- 


dons de sore 
Les preauere liens 





tremites, superieures; les seconds vers 


mort de leur hauteur, Le bout inférieur de 


in verge de fer est solidement appuyé eur le’ 


mileu du tabouret electriqne, ot jai fhit 
creuser un trou propre a le recevoir. 

“6 Comme il etoit importent de garantir 
de la pluie le tabouret et les cordons de aie, 
purce quills lamserorent passer la matiéré 
electrique s‘ils éto.ent mouillés, j'ai pris les 

réceutions nécessaires pour en empécher. 

eat dans cette vue que j’ai mis mon tabouret 
noua la guérite,et que j'avoia fait courber me 
verge de fer a angles aigus; afin que l'eau 
qui pourroit couler le long do cette verge, 
ne pit arniver jusquessur le tabouret. C'est 
aussi dana le ‘desea que j'ai Gut clouer 
sur le haut et au milieu ‘ie mes a 
trois pouces au-dessus des cordonsde soie, des 
especes de bottes formées de trois petites 
planches d’enviran 15 pouces de long, qui 
couvrent par-dessus et pe cétés nad ns 
reille longueur des cordons de soie. sans 
toucher, 

“Th eagiesoit de faire, dans le tems de 
Yorage, deux observations sur cette verge de 
fer uinsi dispowée ; Pune étoit de remarquer 


it 8a pointe une aigrette lumineuse, sembleble 
a eis ve Ton appergoit & la pointe d'une 
mgihlle, quand on amez prés d’un 


‘oppose 

corps actuallement électrisé ; Yautre étoitde 
turer de la verge de fer des étincelles, comme 
on en tire du canon de fisil dans lea expéri- 
ences #lectriques; et afin de se ir des 
piqudres de ces étincelles, jfavois attaché le 
tenon d'un fil d’archal: pu ooeton @une Jongue 
ficle pour lui server de manche, .. « 

“ Le Mécredi 10 Mai, 1752, entre deux et 


tro heures aprés midi, le nommé Coiffier, ia 


sncien dragon, que javois chargé de faire és 
observations en mon absence, ayant entendu 
un coup de tonnerre assez fort, vole mussitht 
Ja machmne, prend la fole avec le fil d’e 
présente Ir tenon du fil & la verge, en voit 
sortir une petite dtincelle brilliante. et en 
entend le pétillement; il tire une seconde 
etincelle plus forte que In premiere et avec 
il appelle ses voinins, et envole 


plus de bruit! 
chercher M. le Prieur. Celuici aecourt de 
voyant Ta 
Ie 


tuutes ses forces; les parcissiens 
précipitation de lear curé, e'maginent 
panvre Coiffier a éte tué du tannerre;' 

se répand dans le village; 1s gréle qui aurvi- 
ent Wempéche point le troupeau de auivre 
son pasteur, Cet honnéte ecclési er 
rive prés de In inachine, et voyent qu'll n'y 
avoit point de danger, met luiméme ls main 
4 Towuvere et tire de fortes étincelles, La 


feux endroits seulement ‘ 
sont au haut des perches, 
environ trom pouces au-demsous de leurs ex-| ui-méme, pour 
taj etuvante, u'll m’écrivit & la hite. 
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nuée Worage et de gréle ne fot pas plus d’un 
*heare & puster eu zenith de notre ma- 
chine, et Yon n'entendit que ce seul coup de 
tonnerre. Bitét que Je nuage fat passe, et 
Yon ne tirs plus d’étincelles de la verge de 
MM. le Prieur de Marly fit partir le sieur 
Coiffier lui pour m'apporter le, lettre 


Je vous annonce, Monsieur, ce que vour 
attendex: Pe lence est te, Au. 
jourd hari @ deux heures 20 minutes apres 

idi, le tonnerre a grondé directement su: 
Marly ; le coup a été assez fort. Lenvie dt 
vous obliger, et la curiosité mont tivé de mor, 
fauteuil, oP Hoie occupé a lire : je ents all, 
chex Coifier, qui déja m'avoit dépéche un en- 
fant que jai rencontré en chemin, pour ine 
‘prier de venir ; j'or doublé le pas @ travers 
‘un torrent de gréle, Arrivé @ Tendroit o¢ 
est ée la tringle coudée, fai présente I 
fil Perchal, en avancan! successivement (7s 
la tringle, dun pouce et demi, ou environ: 
ill ext sorti de la tringle une petite colonn 
de fer bleudere seniant Te sonpre, gut venot 

aver une extréme vivarué Te tentn 
du fil Parchal, et occasionnor un bruct sen- 
le d celui qu'on, en feappant sur ln 
tringle avec une Far vepeté Perpr- 
rience cu moins six, adenst copay Penii- 
ron quatre minutes, en présence de pluneurs 
personnes, et expérience yur ai far! 
@ dure Pespace d'un pater et d'un ave, J'ai 
Lem contimuer j Faction dfs bas ralentv 
pew pfu ¢ plus pris, ct n'a 
plus te que quelguesétincellesye! rain re 
no 


coup de tonnerre qui a occamonni ¢+ 
évenément, n'a eté suivi aucun autre: tant 
s'est terminé par une abondance de aril. 
Skois vi cccupt dans te moment de Peapr- 
rience de o¢ ie, quiayant éle Frappe 
au brasun peu av-dessus du coude, e we pres 
dire si Cest en touchant ou fil Parchal ov u 
ingle : je ne me suis pas plaint du mot 

(que maeoit fait le coup dans le moment qu: 
jelai secu; mais comme la douleur cont. 
nuoit, de retour chez moi, j'ai decarvert mor 
bras en présence de Coifier, et nous avons 
sppercs wne meurtrissure tournante autour 
brae, semblable a celle que feroit un comp 
de fil Parchal, si fen avoie ét2 feappé d nud 
En revenant de chez Coifier, j'ai recontré M. 
de Viecire, M. de Milly, et le maitre Pécole, 
8 qui fai ce gui venoil @arrivr, 
‘ile se sont platnts tous les trois qu'da sentoient 
‘une odeur de soufre qui les frappoit davau- 
tage d mesure quils 8% hoient de mor: 
Pat porte chez moi la ‘mine et mes do- 


rien dif, 
Voila Monsieur, un rivit fait ala hite, 
mais naif e? vrai fatteste, et Dous pouver as- 


surer gute je suis prit @ rendre ge 
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de cet getnement dans toutes les occamons. | by wettng the apparatus, the electricity was 
Coificr a ett le premier qui a jet Peper | too soon to be pecostved -cpca 
ance et La sepeee pluseure fos; ce n'est those parts of the apparatus, which 
pe’ a Poreasion de ce gu'l @ wu quill m'a served to conduct st. This, { say, in general 
(nunye price de veres. Sul son! basen Deu. prevented ont verifying Mr, Franklin's yp 
‘res temoms fo tut et de mot, vous les thesis: Br one worthy Heodiiet, 3 Canton. 
‘rotten, 7 yee pour partir ‘was more fortunate, I take the 1! , there. 
Je sus avec une Pepooteuse consudera-_ fore. of laying before pon tn uxtseot oF a let 
zon, Vonsreur, votre, et. signe Ravuer,|ter, which I recened from that géntlerann, 
Pru de Marly. 10 Mas 1732. dated from Spital-square, July 21, 1792. 
“On vott, par le detail de cette lettre, que | E had yesterday, about five in the after- 
‘e fait est assez bien constate pour ne laisser | noon, an opportanrty of trying Mr. Franklin's 
aucun doute a ce suyat. Le porteur m'a as- ; exporiment of extracting the electrical pre 
sare de vive voix qu'il avoit tire pendant prés | from the clouds; and succeeded, by tocans 
on quartVheare avant que M. le Preurar- | of a tin tube, between three and four fect us 
rivat, on présence de cinq ou 9x es, length, fixed to the topof a glass, our ct 
des etincelles ples fortes et plus * about eighteen inches, To the upper erdct 
aque celles dont 3! est parle dans Ja lettre. | the tin tube, which wag not = bigh as abtac « 
aby promieres personnes armvant succesive- of chimmies on the same huuse, I fastenru 
nent, n'osient approcher qa’ 100u 12 pasde three needles with some wire; and to tie 
‘a machine; et & cette distance, malgré Ie lower end was soldered a tin covei, to heu 
ylein soleil, ils voyorent les etmncelles et en- the rain from the glass tube, whch was set 
*eudoient le brait....... upright ina block of wood I attended th 
+ Tl tesulte de toutes len expérionces et ob- apparatus as suon after the thunder begas as 
servations que Jer rapportees daus ce me. poserble. but did not find it i the least elc«- 
saotre, et surtout de Ia deratere experrence ; trified, till between the thud and fourth clap, 
“ute n Marly-la-ville, que la matiere du ton-! when applymg ray knuchie to the edge vt 
arre ost incontestablement la méme que celle | the cover, I felt and beard anclectucal spark , 
de” slectricite. Lidee qu'en a eve M. Frank- ond approaching it 8 eecond tune, [ recciver 
ese d'etre une conjecture: la voila de-| the spark at ustance cf about half ap 
ule une realite, et ’se cromwe que plus on) meh, and saw it dwtinctly. This 1 repeated 
‘pprofondira tout ce qu’tl a pubbe sur Pelec- | four or five times m the space of a nanutr. 
“Heite, plus on reconnottra combien Ja phy- ‘but the sparks grew wether and weaher, 
aque Inn est redevable pour cette . 18nd 10 less than two minutes the tn tube uis 
eae — ae (not appear Peete stall. The 1, 
— contin luring the thimder, Unt Wis cunel- 
Kutter of Mir. W. Watson, F. Re 8 to the |Gorably abated at the time of n aking the ™\- 
Royal Socety, concerning the Electrical permnent.” Thus far Mr. Canton, 
Dapervnente m England upon Thunder-'” Mr. Wilson likewise of the Society. t 
Couds.—Read Dec. 1752. Trans. Vol. hom we are much obliged fin the tronble he 
Muu bas taken w these pursuits, had an opporti- 
Arcee the communications, which we have | mty of verfying Mr Franklins hypotheos 
secerved from 2e+ eral of our correspondents in | He informed me, by a letier fium near 
ifferent parts of the continent, eequemting ' Chelmsford, m Dssea, dated Anmst 12, 174-, 
»» with the success of their experiments last {that, on that day about noon. he percerved 
summer, m endeavourmg to extract the elec-! several electrical snaps, dutmg, or Tather a 
snieity from the atmosphere durmg a thunder, the end ofa thunder-storm, fiom no other aj- 
~torm, in consequence of Mr. Franklin's hypo- ' parstas than aa iron curtain rod, one end ct 
“:eis, 1t may be thought extrnordinary, that which he put into the neck of 1 ole phisl, aru! 
1) accounts fave been yet lard before yon of held this pualin ishand To the other end 
‘ar suecess here from the same experiment. of the iron he fastened three needles witl 
"That no want of attention, therefore, may be some silk. This phual, supporting the rod, he 
attributed to those here, who have been hi- held in one hand, and drew sot fron the 
Sherto cons ersant in these mquines, I thought , rod with a finger of Ine other, ‘The expor"- 
sruper to apprize you, that, though several ; ment ar not made upon any eminence. but 
mombers of the Royal Society, as well as my- | m the garden of gentleman, at whose hou~ 
Self, dul, upon the firet advices from France, he then wes, oe 
propare and ect up the necessary apparatus _ Dr. Bevis observed, at Mi. Care's at St 
tor this purpose, we were d amour ex- John’s Gate, neaily the same phenome e~ 
pectations, from the uncommon coolness and Mr. Centon, of which an account has been u 
dampness of the mr here, dung the whole ready laid before the public. 
<ammer, We lad only at London one thun-, _Tinfing as the effects here mentioned are, 
derstorm; viz. on July 20; and then the | when compared with those which we hey 
thunder was accompanied with rain , so that, { recerved from Pars and Berlm, they are the 
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coly ones, that the last summer here has 
produced’ andas they were made by persons 
‘worthy of credit, they tend to establish the 
authenticity of those transmitted from our 


correspondents, 
‘A flatter myself, that this short account of 


these matters will not be disagreeable to you ; 
and am, Wo WATSON™ 


Remarks on the Abbé Nollet's Letters to Ben- 
Jamin Franklin, of Philadelphia, on elec- 
‘tricity: hy David Colden, of New York. 


Compan, in New York, Dee 4, 1753. 


In considering the Abbé Nollet’s Letters 
to Mr, Franklin, I am obliged to pass by all 
the experiments which are made With, or in, 
‘bottles hermetically sealed, or exhausted of 
air; because, not being able to repeat the ex- 
periments, I could not second any thing which 
Accura to me thereon, by ex; tal proof, 
Wherefore, the first point wherein I can dare 
ta give my opinion, is in the Abbé's 4th 
letter, where he undertakes to prove, that 
che electric matter passes from one surface to 
another through the entire thickness of the 
glass: he takes Mr. Franklin's experiment of 


the magical picture, and writes thus of it: ed 


~“ SVhen you electrise 4 pane of glass coated 
on both sides with metal, it is evident that 
whatever is placed on the side opposite to 
that which receives the electricity the 
conductor, receives also an evident electrical 
vitae.” Which Mr. Franklin sys, is that 
equal quantity of electric matter, driven out 
of this side, by what is received from the con- 
ductor on the other side; end which will con- 
tinue to give an electrical virtue toany thing 
in contact with it, till it is entirely discha: 

ed of its electrical tire. 


ger toit,a spark will iasue from it to your fin- 
ger: now when e phial, prepared for the 
‘Leyden experiment, is hung to the gun-ber- 
rel or prime conductor, and you turh the 
globe in order to charge it; as soon as the 
electric matter ia excited, you cen observe a 
to issue from the externa) surface of the 

ial to ycur tinger, which, Mr. Franklin eays, 
is the pstural electric matter of the glass 
driven ont by that received by the inner sur- 
face from the conductor. If itbe only drawn 
‘out by sparks, a vast number of them may 
be drawn; but if you take hold of the exter- 
nal sarface with your band, the phial will 
soon receive all the electric mater it 1 capa- 
ble of and the outside will then be entirely 
destitute of its electric matter, and no sparh 
can be drawn from it by the finger : here then 
is a want of that effect, which all bodies charg- 
ed with electricity have. Some ofthe effects 
of an electric body, which I suppose the Abbe 
Charged hal are hall Tigi botesare a, 
ial, are, that all light bodies are at- 

tracted by it. This is an etlect which] have 
constantly obeerved, but do not think that it 
proceeds from an attractive quality in the ex- 
terior surface of the plual, bat in those hght 
bodies themselves, which seem to be attract- 
by the phial. It isa constant observation, 
that when one body has a greater charge of 
electric mater in it than another (that is in 
Brgportion to the quantity they will hold) this 
iy will attract that whiclf has les: now, { 
suppose, and it ise part of Mr. Franklin’: 
system, that all those light bodies which ap- 
to be attracted, have more electric mat- 
inthem than the external surface of the 
has, wherefore they endeavour to at- 

i which is too heavy to 
be moved by the small degree of forve they 


i 


E 


‘To which the Abbs | €xert, and yet being groater than their owi: 


thus objects: “Tell me (says ho,) ¥ pray you, | weight, moves them tothe phial. Tlic ful- 


how mach time 1 necessary for this 
ed discharge! [ can assure you, that after 
having maintained the electrisation for hours, 
this surface, which ought, as it seems to me, 
ty be ontirely discharged of its electrical mat- 
ter, considering exther the vest number of! 


| in conceiving this, 





! for it will fly to it: now, by the consent of 


lowing experiment will help the itnagination 
Suspend a cork ball, cr 

a feather, bya silk thread, and clectrisc it; 
ing this ball nigh to any fixed body, 

and it will appear to beattracted by that body. 


‘pais that were drawn om it ofthe tine) electricians, the attractive cause is in the ball 
that 


this matter had been 
tion of the expulsive cause; this surface, I 
say, appeared rather better electrised there- 
bg, and more proper to produce all the effects 
of an actual electric body.” 


to the ac-! itself, and not in the fixed body to which 3¢ 


flies: this ie similar case with the apparent 
attraction of light bodies, to the exterms] sur- 


face of a charged phual. 
‘The Abbé says, “that he can electrisc 


‘The Abbe dues not tell us what those effects & hundred men, standing on wax, if they 
were, all the effects I could never observe, bold bands, and if one of them touch one of 
snd those that are to be observed can easily these surfaces (the exterior) with the end ot 
be aceounted fr, by supposing that aide to be Itis finger:” this I know he ean, while the 
entirely destitute of electric matter. The Phial is charging, but after the phial is charg- 
moat sensible effect of a body charged with Shial eeed dae ate that is, hang 8 
Jectricity 13, that when you present your fin- 7 syden experiment 
Se ence Se bie! {ie conductor, and let x ni, ing one 

ay ‘ - touch the coating with his finger, while 
Langage me romeume ektated Watton, Dehepet Toe Pioke is turaed, tll the electric matter 
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spews out of the hook of the plnal, or sume; give; neither can it give as much to the 
part of the conductor, which I take to be the | coating of the other phial as it is ready tetake 
certainest sign that the phial has received eli! when one is only applied to me: but when 
the electric matter it can: after this appeere, ' both are applied, the coating takes frou mae 
let the man, who before stood on the floor, | what the beok gives: thus { receive the {rr 
step on a cake of wax, where he may stand j from the firet phial at 8, the exterior surface 
for houra. and the globe all that time turned, of which is supplied from the hand at A: 1 
and yet bare no ay ice of being elec-’ give the fire to the second phial at C, whee 
riged, After the electric matter wae spewed interior surface is discharzed tiy the hand at 
nts above from the hook ofthe hia pre 1D. ‘This disebarge at D raay be macs eve 
pared for the Leyden experiment, [bung ano- ' dent by receiving that fire into the Lok of a 
ther phul, in like manner prepared, tom hook | third phial, which is done thua: 1m place of 
fixed in the coating of the first, and held this | taking the hook of the eecond phial in your 
other phial in my hand; now if there was|hand, run the wire ofa third phisl, prepured 
any electric matter transmitted through the as for the Veyden experiment, through it, und. 
gluss of the first phial, the second one would | hold thia third phial in your land, the second 
certainly receive and collect it; but having jone ‘ing to it, by the ends of the hovks 
kept the phils in thie situation for a consi- ;run each other: when the experi- 
deruble time, during which the globe was con- ; rent is performed, this third phial receiver 
tuunally turned, I could not perceive that the | the fire at D, and will be charged. 
second phia) was in the Icast charged, for | 
when I touched the hook with my finger, as { Dp 
in the Leyden experiment, I did not feel the 
Jeast cunimotion, nor perceive any spark to 
sseue from the hook. 

1 Yikewise made the following experiment : 
having charged two phiale (prepared for the 
feyden experiment) through their books; 
‘two persons took each one of these phials in! 
his hand; one hold hus phial by the coating, : 
the other by the book, which he could do by | 
remos ing the cummunication from the bottom 
befure he tuok hold of the hook. Theve per- ! 
sons placed themselves one on each mule of 
mae, while [ stood on a cake of wax, and took | 
hold of the Look of that phial which was held 
by ate coating (apon which a spark issued. When this experiment is considered, J 
bus the phial was not dischar I stood ; think. at most fully prove that the exterior 
an wax) keeping hold of the hook, I touched j surface of a charged phial wants clectric mai- 
the coating of the phial that was held L ben ter. while the inner surface has an excess of 
hook with my other hand, upon which there | it, Qne thing more worthy of notice m thir 
was a large spark to be seen between my | experiment 1s, thet I fee] no commotien or 
finger and the coating, and both phials were | shock in my arms, though #0 great a quaniity 
instantly discharged. If the Abbé’s opinion | of electric matter passes them iustantanecurly. 
be right, that the exterior surface, communi-_| § only feel a pricking in the endsuf my tingrera 
cating with the coating, is charged, as well as''Tius makes me think the Abb: has mistook, 
the intenior, communicating with the hook ;' when he says. thet there if no difference be 
how can I, who stand on wax, disc both | tween the shock felt in performing the Ley- 
these phials, when it i well known I could | den experment, and the pricking felt on drow~ 
not discharge one of them singly Nay, sup- | ing simple sparks, except that of greoter to 

pose I bave drawn the electric matter from j less. In the last experiment, as much elec- 
both of them, what becomes of it! For I ap- | tric matter went through my arms, as would 
pear to have no additional quantity in me have given me @ very sensible shock, had 
when the experiment is over, and I have not | there an immediate cowmunication. by 
stirred off the wax: wherefore this experiment ) my arms, from the hook to the coating of the 
fally convinces me, that the exterior surface | eame phial; because when it was taken into 
awnot charged; and not only ao, but that it's third phial, and thet phial discharged snpis 
wante ag much electric matter as the inner through my arma, it gave me asenuble shock. 
has of excess: for hy this supposition, which , If these experiments prove that the electne 
wa part of Mr, Franklin's eyetem, the above | matter does not pass through the entire thick- 
experiment is easily accounted for, ag follows: | ness of the glass, it isa necessary consemtence 

Wen T stand on wex, my body is not ca- that 1t must always come out where it entered. 
pable of receiving all the electric matter from, "The next thmg I meet with ie in the Ab- 
the hook of one phial, which ie ready to bés fifth letter, where he differs from Mr. 
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Franklin, who thinks that the whole power retained by the glass, If after the spark is 
of giving s shock is in the glass iteelf, and not drawn from the conductor, a touch the 
in the non-electries in contact with it ‘The coating of the phial (which all tus while ws 
yeriments which Mr. Franklin gaveto prove supposed to hang in the air, free from any 
this opinion, un his ions on the Ley- non-electric body) the threads on the conduct- 
den Bottic;* convinced me that be was in or will instantly starl up, and show that the 
right ; and what the Abbé has asserted, incon- conductor is electrised. It receives thie clec- 
‘radrction thereto, haa not made me think trisation from the inner surface of the phial 
otherwise. The Abvé, Perceiving as ] sup-| which, when the outer surfice can receive 
pose, that the experiments, as Mr. Franklin| what it wants from the hand applied to it, 
had performed them, must prove his assertion, ' will give as much as the bodiesin contact with 
alters them without giving any reason for it, it can receive, or if they be large enough. ail 
and makes them in a manner proves no- that it has of excess. It ie diverting to see 
thing. Why will he have the phial, into bow the threada will rise and fall by touching 
which the water is to be decanted from a the coating and conductor of the phial alter- 
charged phisl, held in a man’s hand? If the nately. May it not be that the difference: be- 
power of giving a shock is in the water con- tween the cl mde of the glass, wud the 
tained in the phial, it should remain there oater or emptied side, being lessened by 
though decanted into another phial, since no touching the hook or the conductor; the outer 
uot-electric body touched it to take that power side can receive from the hand which touch- 
off The phial being placed on wax is no ob- ed it, and by its receiving, the mner side can- 
yecuoa, for it cannot take the power from the not retain so much; and for that reeson 20 
water, if it had any, but it is a mach as it cannot contain electrises the we- 
tneans to try the fact; whereas, that phyal’a ter, or filings and conductor ; for it seems to 
boing charged when beld in « man’s hand, |be a rule, that the one side must be emptied 


only proves that water will conduct the elee-| 
tac matter. The Abbé owns, that he had 
heard this remarked, but says, why is not a} 
conductor of electricity an electric subject?) 
‘Thia is not the question; Mr. Franklin never 
sead thet water was not an electric subject ; 
he said, that the power of giving # shock was 
in the glass, and not in the water: and thi, 
tus experiments fully prove; so fully, that it 
may a impertinent to offer any more; 
yet aa Ido not know that the following has 
been taken notice of by any body before, 
inparting of st in eee may be ex . 
tis thie: hang-a phial, prepared for the Ley- 
den experiment, to the conductor, ty te 
hook, and charge it; which done, remave the 
comsnunication from the bottom of the phial : 
now the conductor shows evident signs of be- 
ing electrisod ; for if a thread be tied round 


an the same proportion that the other is filled . 

h thie from experiment appear cvi- 
dent, yet it is still a mystery not to be ac- 
counted for. 

1 am in many placesof the Abbé's book sur- 
Prised to find that experimonts has e succoeded 
80 differently at Pare, ftom what they cid 
with Mr. Franklin, and as ] have always ob- 
served them todo. The Abbé, im making ¢~ 
periments to find the difference between the 
two surfaces of a charged gloss, will not have: 
the post placed on wax: for, says he, dent 
you t being placed on a body origi- 
nally electric, it quickly loses its virtue! 
cannot imagine whet éhould have made the 
Abbé think so: it certainly is contradictory 
to the notions commonly received of electric~ 
per se; and by experiment I find it entirely 
otherwise: for having several times left a 


t, and its ends left about two inches long, charged phial, for that purpuse, standing on 
‘hey will extend themselves out like a pair of wax for hours, I found it to retain as much of 
horns; but if you touch the conductor, a its charge as avother that stood ut the same 
soak wil asaue from it, and the threads will time on a table. 1 left one standing on was 
all, nor does the conductor show the least from ten o'clock at night till eight the next 
sign of being electrised after this is done. I morning, when I foand it retain a sufficient 
think that by this touch, I have teken ontall quantity of ite charge, to give me a censibl+ 
the charge of electric matter that was in the commotion in my arms, gh the room in 
conductor, the hook of the phial, and water or which the phial stood had been swept in thot 
filings of iron contained in it; which is no time, which must bave raised much dust tu 
more than we eee all non-electric bodies will facilitate the discharge of the phinl. 
veceive: yet, the glass of the phisl retainaits _I find that a cork-ball led between 
power of giving shock, as any one will find two bottles, the one fully and the other but 
that pleases to try. This experiment fully little charged, will pot ‘play betwoen them, 
evinces, that the water in the phiel contains but is driven into a situation that mekes o 
‘no more electric matter than it would do in with the hook of the phials: though 
an open bason, and has not eny of that groat| the Abbé has easerted the contrary of thir, 
quantity which prodaces the shock, and is ony in order to eccount for the playing of a cork- 
ball between the wire thrust into the phil, 
and one that risee up from its coating. ‘The 
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phial which is least charged must have more that the sides of the glass might 
electric matter given to en jon to its tect he flame ftom the wind. "There Bee 
balk, than the cork bell receives from the hook thing remarkable in all this; but what futlows, 
of the full phial. is particular. At supper, looking on the 
The Abbé sags, That a piece of me- lamp. J remarked, that though the eurfice of 
tal loaf hung to a silk thread and electrived, the oil wea perfectly tranquil, and duly pre- 
‘wil be repelled by the bottom of a charged served ite position and distance with regard 
phial held by ita hook in the air:” this I to the bruo of the glass, the water under the 
find constantly otherwise, it is with me al- oil was in great commotion, rising and falling 
ways first attracted and then repelled: it 1 in irregular waves, which contiwued dunug 
necessary, in charging the Jeaf, to be careful the whole evening. Tho lamp was kept burn- 
that 1 does not fly off to some non-clectric {ing as a watch light uli might, nil the ol was 
body, and so discharge iteelf when you think | spent, and the water unly remained. Jn the 
it ie charged; it is difficult to keep it from morning Tobserved, that though the motion 
~ @ to your own wrist, or to sone part of of the ehip continued the same, the water was 
yonr body: now quiet, and its surface ab tramynd as that 
The Abbé says, “ That it is not impossi-' of the vil had been the evening tefore. At 
bie, ax Mr. Franklin says it is, to charge ‘night agaia, when of war put upon st, the 
phial while there is a communication formed water resumed its irregular motions, rieiny 
between tts coating and its book.” | have in high waves almoot tothe surface of the oil, 
always found it impomuble to charge such a but without disturbing the emuth level of 
phial vy as to give a shock: indeed, if it hang that surface. Awl th:s was repeated every 
‘on the conluctor without a communication | day Juring the voyage. 
ma may draw a spark from it as voa| ‘Since my arrival in America, I Lave re- 
mny from auy body ast bangs there, but thiy peated the experiment frequently the 
1s very difforent ftom being charged in such have put a packthread round a tutibler, w 
a noitiner us to give a shock. The Abbé, in striugs of the same, froin each eile meeting 
onlor ty aecoust for the little quantity of above it ina knot about 1 foot distance 
eleetric matter that is to be found in the from the top of the tumbler. Then putting 
P'ral, stys, “that i¢ rather follows the metal m as much water as would fill about one 
{aun the glass, znd tht it 1s spewed out into, third part of the tumbler. I Ifted it up by the 
the car frow (oe cou.ny of the plial.” 1) knot. and swung it to and fro im the arr; 
v vader how itcuine~ +." to do so toa when *t When the water appeared tu keep its plice mn 
paths through the glass, and cherges the ext.- the tumbler as steadily usaf at had been ye. 
rursurfice, accurding to the Abbé’s xy:tem!, Bat pouring gently m upon the watcr about 
Phe Abe's objection againt Mr. Franklin's. as wuch oil. and then again awingmg st 1 
two last experiments, | think, have little, the air as before, the tranquillity before pom 
werght in them: he seems, mdeed, much at | sessed by the water. was transferred to the 
tt loas what to say, wherefore he taxes Mr. | surface of the o:, and the water under .t war 
Fraukin with having conccaled a material j agitated with the sume coimotiuns a» 2% seu 
part of the experiment; a thing too mean for, I have shown this experiment toa nuinber 
any gentleman to be charged with, who hasi of ingenious persons. ‘Those who arc but 
not shown 80 great u partiality in relating ex-| slightly acquainted with the principles ot 
periments, as the Abbé has done. drostatics, &c. ae apt to fancy imvediately 
os | that they understand it, and readily attempt 
jt explain it; bot their explanations have 
To Dr. Pringle, London. j been ote, ant to me not very mtelligible. 
tect 2 of out| Others, more deeply ekilled in those princr- 
@ curious Instonce of the Fist ef Oil} ees ie Le gad prone 
rat 7, Sere tabi et 
Dopino our passage io Madeira, the wea- ia See't 4 
ther being warm, and the cabin Sindowecen| Plamned by ont obi pesacibten, may aed ne 
stantly open, for the benefit of the air. the | Rew OCs use perhaps in explaining some 
candles at night flared and run very much, | Other obecure parts of natural knowledge. 
which was an inconvenience. At Madeira} B. FRANKLIN. 
vee ot oil to bur, and with w common glass: ——. 
tambler or er, slung in wire, and sus- . ‘ 
panled to the ceiling of thecabin, ond a hte! din. Bemanrlty to De, Selle. 
‘wire hoop for the wick, furnished with corke! Qf the Stiling of Warrs by means of Or — 
to float on the oil, I made an Italian lamp,, Eztracted from sundry letters acvonmpansing 
that gave us very good light all over the ta,| —Read at the Royal Society, June 2, 1771, 
ble.—The glass at bottom contained water to! Oxearemarre, January $7, 1773 
about one third of its height; another third) Br the enclosed from an old friend, a wor- 
was taken up with oil; the rest was fet thy clergyman et Carlisle, whose great learn 
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ing and estenmve knowledge n most sciences waves in a storm by pouring oil into the sea 
would have more distinguished him, had he which he mentiona, as well as the use made 
been placed in a more conspicuous pomt of oil by thedivers; but the stilling a tempest 
of view, you will find, that he had heard of by throwing +meger into the ar had escaped 
your expertment on Derwent Lake, and has me Teh wake ‘your friend, that it has been 
thrown together what be could collect on of late too much the mode to slight the learn 
that subject ; to which I have subjomed one mg of theancients. The learned, too, are opt 
experiment frou the relanon of another gen 2 shag teo auch fhe koowledgs of the a 
jeman i 
| in instance ofthe laen ‘Thus art of smock 
the waves by oil is an instance of bot! 
Rev. Vir, Parish to phgrape bi Seri eit cay mt aude - havennc. 
T sows time ago met with Mr. Dun, who | count of all I have heard, and learnt, - 
surprised me with an account of an experi- \atine way. Takesst if yon please te followr 
ment you had tried upon the Derwent water, | In 1757, being at sea ma fleet of 96 mull 
i compmny wth sir John Prucle and Dr. boundagaanst Lousburz, I oberrved the wakes 
Frankhn. “According to hrs representation, if two of the slups to be remarkably smooth, 
be water, which jet pecais great agitation slits al the others Ae rained the wand, 
fore, Was instantly ca! upon pouring in Ww he iN azled wath the 
ony a very small qaantity of ‘al. aod. that to ' auffermg appearance, £ at let posnted tout to 
0 reat a trade round ie ost as seemed 1m ¢ ‘eaptam. and ated hom the meaning ea 
incredible aye since the eame ac-| “The couks,” says he, “have. 1 sppo-e, been 
rounte fom thers but Tsuwpoct al of Tate |just emptymg thor greasy water through the 
eyaggeration Pliny mentions which bas greased the sides of thse 
of otf as known parteularly tothe divers, who! ships a little:” and this answer he gave me 
made use of rt m his days, in order to have a with an ar of some little contempt, 2s to # 
ora have ben tld, have carved some! omy of ind Ta fist cpbted hv esl 
thing of’ the same kind in our days, thet the tion, theugh J wasnot able to think of another, 
water 1s always remarkably smoother, in the | but recollecting what I had formerly read nt 
wake of a shup that bas been newly tallowed, | Pliny, 1 resolved to niske some ead runent 
{han it 181n one one 15 fa. a oe ‘ effect of ol oa wate when 1 -hould 
Iso mentions an observation of the likenature have oppotumry. 
nuade by the sealeatchers in Scotland. Brit. — Afterwards bemg agan at sw in 1762, 
Zool. Vol. Article Seal. When these ani- firet oheorvce! the wonderful qnietnes of 1! 
mals are devouring a very oily fish, which {on agitated “ater, in the swinging glass lain, 
they Fale ao be fer water, the paves above Timade to hang up in os ‘ bey as ceseritand 
ere ‘ved to be remarkably m my printed paper> This ! was continu- 
this mark the fishermen know where to look ally looking at and constdering. 1s on appew'- 
for them. Old Pliny does not usually meet ance to meinespheable An old ea captain, 
with all the credit Tam inclmed to think he ‘then a passenger with me, thought littl of 
deserves. I shall be eladto havean authentic |it, supposing it en effect of the same kina 
account ofthe Keseich expenment and i with fae of a Put on water to tmooth 
comes q) representations ve w enid was a practice of the Bermu- 
tmade of i shall not much heattats to believe | diane when they would etre fal, wluch they 
te olf geatlemsen m another more wonderful sould not soe if the surface of the wat wae 
enomenon he relates jing @ tempest raf the wind. i practice 1 hud 
only by throwing up a little vinegar into the ' never’ heard of, and was obliged to hin 
= "for the information; though I thougit him: 
mistaken as to the sameness of the experi- 
ment, the operations bemg different ns well 
Lamox,Nov-7 172. | Smooth tllthe a patony aed then beseines 
«Nov. till the oil w put on, and then beenmes 
Ititanx you for the remarks of your learn agitated. In the other it 1s agitated before 
els feat aaah t c eacnen fhe oil 16 spp. and then Srocanes stil 
smi y's arcount of a same gentleman told me, he had heard 
among the seamen of hus tune, to still the | waa price wth the fishermen of Liv- 
‘- ft to return into the river (if 
served loin hv araiy Mt Gibeaher contre me Tear WEY SW before them too great e eurt upon the 
wraenite ae Bee we ate ty eck peegy eee a boule oe ta 
a t F m 1g) to empty a bottle or two 
Bare ste foe STH EAL SUEE, aly ilo tho neu, which ‘Would sipprew_the 
A proper mstrumest ‘This ar Gilfred had often seen breakers, and allow them to pass safely. A 


here performed and said the sume was practwed on 
‘sther parts of the Bpamsh coast * See the peereding paper 


Dr Frankha to Dr. Brownngg. 
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confirmation of this I have not since had an {ous inquiry, and I wish tounderstand whence 
opportunity of obtaining : but discoursing of it | it arises. 
‘with another person, who had often been in| In our journey to the north, when we had 
the Mediterranean, I was informed, that the ‘the pleasure of seemg you at Ormathwaue, 
divers there, who, when under water in their | we visited the celebrated Mr. Smeaton, near 
Luaness, need light, which the curling ofthe Leets. Being about toshow him the smooth- 
+ irfece interrupts by the refractiouaofo many ing experiment on a little pond near his houre, 
Little waves, let a small quantity of oil now en ingenious pupil of his, Mr. Jessop, then pre- 
und then out of their mouths, which rising to sent, told usof an odd appearance on that pond, 
tho surface smoothe it, and permits the light which hed lately occurred to hrm. He wan 
tw come dowa to them. All these informa. | about to clean a little cup in which he keptoil, 
‘uons [at times revolved in my mind, and won- andhe threw upon the water sume fliesthathad 
dered to find no mention of them in our books been drowned in the oil. These flies present- 
of experimental philosophy. ly began to move, and turn round on the wa- 
At length being at Clapham, where there ter very rapidly, as if they were vigorously 
1s, on the common, & Iarge pond, which I ob- | alive, though on examination ke found they 
kerved one day to be yoy ‘Tough with the wind, were not ec. I namedrtely coveluded that 
J tetched out a cruet of vil, and dropt a little the motion was occasioned by the power of 
of it on the water, Tsaw itapread itselfwith the repulwon ubove mentioned, und that the 
surprising swiftness upon the surface; but oil issuing gradually from the spungy lidy 
te effect of smoothing the waves was not of the fly continued the motion. He found 
produced: for I had apphed it first on the | some more flies drowned in oil, with which 
Jouward side of the pond, where the waves | the experiment was repeated before us. ‘T'o 
were largest, and the wind drove my oil back | show that 1t was not any effect of life reer ver- 
navn the shore, Tthen went to the windward ed by the flies, I imitated it by little bits of or. 
vide where they began to form ; and there the ed chipsand paper cut in the form of'a conuma, 
sul, though nof more than a tea-spoonful, pro- of the size of a coinmon fly; when the rtream 
duced an instant calm ever a space several | of repelling particles iseuing fiom the pomt 
yasls square, which spread amazingly, and; made the comma turn round the coahary 
estended iteelf gradually ti it reached the | way. This 1 not chamber experment; tor 
side, nialang all thet quarter of the pond, + it cannot be well repeated in a bow) er est: oF 
wu riaps half'an acre, as smooth as a looking. , water on a table. A considerable eurfice ci 
class, water is necessary to give room for the ¢:- 
-After this I contrived to tuke with me, i pansion of a emall quantity of oil Ina diet 
wheaever I went into the country, a little oil , of water, if the emaltest drop of oil be letfill « 
1 the upper hollow joint of my bamboo cane. '1n the middle, the whole surface 1s presently 
with which J might repeat the experment us covered with a thin greasy film proceeding 
cjiportunity should offer, aud Y found at con- fiem the drop; but as soon or that filin hus 
stantly to succeed, reached thc sides of the dish, ne more will 
in these experiments, one circumstance sue from the drop, but it remams in the forn 
struck me with particular surprise. ‘This of oil, the side of the dish putting a stop to it 
wns the sudden, wide, and forcible epreading dissipaticn by prohibiting the farther capan- 
«t'a drop of oil on the face of the water, which sion of the fi 
{ do not know that any body hashithertocon- Our friend. sir John Pringle, bemg soon 
adered. If'a drop of vil is jut on a highly after in Scotland. learned there, that those 
Uadhed marble table, or on a luoking-glaes that employed in the herring fishery could at a 
Kes lurizontally, the drop remains mits place, distance see where the choals’ of herrings 
spreading very little. But when put on wa- were, by the smoothness of the water over 
ter, it spreads instantly many feet round, be- them, which might possibly be occasioned, he 
coming 80 thin as to produce the prismatic thought, hy 2me oiliness proceeding fron: their 
calrues for a considerable pace, and beyond bodies. 
them so much thinner as to be invisible, ex- A gentleman frum Rhode Island told me, it 
crpt 1 its effect of smoothing the waves at a! had been remarked. that the harbour of New- 
much greater distance. Itseems as ifa mu- port was ever rmooth while any whaling vee- 
tral repulsion between ite particles took place sels were in it: which probably arose fom 
ng soo as it touched the water, and a repul- hence, that the blubber which they sometime: 
‘stun go strong 8s toact on other bodies swim- bring loose in the hold, or the leakage ofthe” 
ming on the surface, as straw, leaves, chips, barrels, might efford some oil, to mix with 
&c. forcing them to recede every way from that water, which from time to time they 
the drop, os from & centre, leaving a large pump out to keep their vessel free, and thet 
clear space. The quantity of this force, and some oil might spread over the eurfece of the 
the distance to which it will operate. I have water in the harbour, and prevent the form- 
not yet ascertamed; but I think it isa curi- ing of any waves. 
Vow. 1....2N a 
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This prevention | would thus endeavour 
to explai 

‘There seems to be no natural repulsion be- 
tween water and gir, such as to them 
from coming into contact with each other — 
Hence we find s quantity of air in water; 
and if we extract it by means of the air-pum; 
‘the saine water, again exposed to the air, will 
soon imbibe an equal quantity. 

"Therefure air ia motion, which is wind, in 
passing over the smooth surface of water. inay 
rub, as it were, apon that surface, and raise it 
into wrinkles, which if the wind continues, 
are the elements of future waves. 

The smallest wave once raised does not 
immediately subside, and leave the neigh- 
bouring water qitiet: but in subsiding raises 
nearly ag mach of the water next to it, the 
faction of the parts making little difference. 
‘Thus a stone dropped in a pool raives first a 
single wave round itself; end leaves it, by 
muking tothe bottom; but that fint wave 
smb-iding raises @ second, the second a third, 
and so un in circles to a great exteat, 

‘A sinall power continually operating will 
uroduce a great action, A applied to 
4 weighty suspended bell can at first move it 
but httle; u' repeatedly applied, though with 
ny greater strength, the motion increases till 
tue bell swings to its utmost height, and with 
a force that cannot be rexisted by the whole 
strength of the arm aod body. Thus the 
snail first raised waves, being continual; 
tected upon by the wind, are, though the wit 
dott not increase in strength, continually in- 
creased in umgnitude, rising highly and ex 
tending their bases, so as to include « vast 
iueas of water in each wave, which in ite mo- 
‘uon acts with great violence, 

But if there be a matual repulsion between 
the particles of oil, and no attraction between 
oil and water, oil dropped on water will not 
ie held together by adhesion to the spot 
whereon it falls; it will not be imbibed by 
the water; it will be at liberty to expand it- 
self; and it will spread on a surface that, be- 
sides being smooth to the most perfect degree 
of polish, prevents, perhaps hy repelling the 
oil, all immediate contact, keeping itata minute 
distance froin itself: and the e: jion will 
continue tll the mutaal repalsion between 
the particles of the oil is weakened and re- 
duced to nothmg by their distance. 

‘Now Jitnagine thet the wind, blowing over 
water thus covered with a film of oil, cannot 
easily catch upon it, so ax to raise the first 
wrinkles, but slides over it, and leaves it 
emooth ag it finds it, It moves little the 
oil indeed, which being between it and the 
water, serves it to slide with, and prevents 
i as oil does between those ofa 




















frie 
machine, that would otherwise rab hard toge- 
ther. Hence the oil di on the wind- 


ward side of a pond proceeds gradually tolee- 
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ward, as may be seen by the smoothness it 
carries with it, quite to the opposite side. 
For the wind being thus prevented from rais- 
the first wrinkles, that I call the elements 
‘waves, cannot produce waves, which are 
to be nade by continually acting pan. ard 


> enlarging those elements, and thus the whole 


pond is calmed. 

‘Totally therefore we might suppress the 
wavea in any required place, if we could 
come at the windward place where they take 
their rise, This in the ocean cen selon uf 
ever be done. But perhaps sumething may 
be done on particular occasions, to moleraty 
the violence of the waves when we are in the 
midst of them, and prevent their brealang 
where that would be inconvenient. 

For when the wind blows tresh, there are 
continually rising on the back of every great 
ware & number of emall ones, which roughen 
its surface, and give the wind hold, as it 
were, to push it with greater force. This 
hold 1s diminwhed, by preventing the genera- 
tion of those small ones. And pos-ibly to, 
when a wave’s surface is oiled, the wind 
passing over it, may rather in sunie degre 
press 1t down, and contribute to prevent it 
rising again, instead of promoting 1t. 

"Thin as mere conjecture would have irtle 
weight, if the apparent effects of pourmg oil 
into the midst of waves were not consderuhl. . 
snd as yet not otherwise accounted for. 

‘When the wind blows so fresh, as that the 
waves ary not euficienty quick an obeyit. 
its impulse, their tops being thinwer utd 
lighter ere pushed forward, broken, and tuny 
over in a white foam. Comoon waves 1.ft 
vessel without entering it; but these whet 
Jarze sometimes break abose and pour mver it. 
doing great damage. 

‘That this effect might in uny degree bv 

ted, or the height and violence of wuser 
in the sea moderated, we had no certain av- 
count; Pliny's authority for the practice at 
seamen in his time being slighted. But dis 
coursing lately on this subject with lus excel- 
leney count Bentinck, of Holtand, his son the 
honourable captain Bentinck, and the Irarned 
professor Allemand (to all whom I showed 
the experiment of smoothing in a windy day 
the large piece of water at the head of the 
Green Park) a letter was mentioned, which 
had been received by the count from Butavix, 
relative to the saving of a Dutch ship in a 
storm by pouring oil into the sea. I much 
desired to see that Ictter, and a copy of it wus 
promised me, which I afterward received. 


Mr. Tengnagel to Count Bentinck, 
Bavaria, January 5, 177 
Neag the islands Paul aud Amsterdam, 
we met with a storm, which had notlung par- 
ticular in it worthy of being communicated 
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to you, except that the captain found himself, 
obiiged for greater safety 

ship, to pour oil into the gea, to 
waves breaking over her, which had an excel- 
lent effect, and sucreeded in preserv: 
he poured out but a little at a time, 
India Company owes perhape its ship ty ouly 
stx derai-ames of olive-oil. I was prosent. 

on deck when this was done; and I 

not have mentioned this circumstance to you, 
hut that we bave found people here #0 preju- 
diced against the experiment, as to make it 
neceasary for the officers on board and myself 
to give & certificate of the truth on this head, 
of which we made no difficulty. 

On this occasion, I mentioned to captain 
Sentinck,a thought which had occurred tome 
an reading the voyages of our late cireumnavi- 
yatons, particular! yy where accountsare given 
of pleasant and fertile islands which they 
much desired to land upon, when sickness 
inade it more necessary, but could not effect 
a landing through a violent eurf breaking on 
the shore, which rendered it impracticable, 
My alea was, that possibly by sailing to and 
fru at suine distance from av * CON 
tinually pouring oil into the sea, the wares: 
nnght be yo much depressed, and lessened be- 
fore they rcached the shore, as to abate the 
height and stolence of the surf, and permit a 
Janiding: which, m such circumstances, was 


@ point of sufficient importance to justify the force, and 


expense of the oil that might be requisite for 
the purpose, That gentleman, who ie ever 
ready to promote what may be of public utili- 
ty. though his own mgenious inventions have 
not always met with the countenance they 
iuerited, was so oblying ag to invite ine to 
Portsmouth, where an opportunity would pro- 
bably offer, in the couree of afew days, of 
anaking the experiment on some of the shores 
about Spithead, in which he kindly proposed 
touccompany me, and to give axsistance with 
such bats 2s might be necessary. Accord- 
ingiy, about the middie of October last, 7 
went with sone frends to Portsmouth; and 
0 day of wind happening, wh:ch made a lew 
shore betwoen Hasler-hospital and the pomt 
near Jillkecker, we went from the Centaur 
with the long-boat end barge towards that 
shore, ur ¢ispositian was this: the long- 
boat was anchored about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore; part of the company were 
Janded behind the point (a place more shelter- 
ed from the sea) who came round and 
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periment had not, in the main pout, the wuc- 


in wesring the! cess we wished, for no materal difference 
t the , 


was obverved in the height or force of the 
surf apon the shore; but those who were in 


us As) the long-boat could ubserve a tract of smooth: 


bases? the whole rie rere 2 ertieh the 
‘poured the oll ly spreading 
in breadth towards the long-bout. I call it 
smoothed, not that it was laid Jevel; but be- 
cause, though the swell continued, its surface 
‘was not roughened by the wrinkles. or smaller 
‘waves, before-mentioned ; and none or very 
few white caps (or waves whose tope turn 
‘over in foam) ay in that whole epace. 

to windward and leeward of it there 
were plenty ; and a wherry, that came round 
the pomt under eail, in her way to Ports 
mouth, seemed to turn into that tract of choice. 
and to use from end to end, as a pieve of 
turnpike-road, 

It may be of use to relate the circumstances 
of an experiment that does not succeed, since 
they may give hints of amendment in future 
trials: it is therefore 1 have been thus parti- 
cular. I shall only add what I apprehend 
may have been the resson of our disappoint- 





ment. 
conceive, that the operation of oil on wa- 
ter is, first, to prevent the raising of new 
waves by the wird; and. secondly, to pre- 
vent its pushing those before raised with such 
consequently their continuance of 
the same repeated height, as they would base 
done, if ther surface were not oiled. Bu’ 
oil will not prevent waves being rnized, ay 
‘another power, by a stone, for instance, fall- 
ing into a still pool ; for they then rise by the 
mechanical impulse of the stone, which the 
[eased on the surrounding water cannot 
[essen or prevent, as it can prevent the winds 
catching the wurface and raising it into waver 
Now waves once raised, whether by the 
wind or any other power, have the same me- 
chanical opgration, Dy which they continue tu 
nee and fall, as 2 pendulum will continue to 
swing. a long time after the force ceasee 1c 
act by which the motion was firet_ produced» 
that motion will, however, cease in time ; bu? 
time 18 necessal Therefore, though wi 
spread on an agitated cca mar weaken the 
of the wind on thore wasea whose sure 
ces ore covered by it, and co, by receiving 
fresh umpulee, they may gradually cubetle; 
yet a considerable time, or a distance throug). 
hhich they will take time to mote. inay be 





themselves opposite to the long brat, where ' necessary to make the effect sensible un'ant 
shore 


they might obscrre the surf, and note if an 
change occurred in it upon 
Another party, in the barge, 
ward of the long boat, as far 
was from the ahore, making trips of about. half 





im 4 diminution of the surf: for we 


the o:. ‘know, that when wind ceases suddeniy, the 
to wind- | waves it bas raised do not a2 suddenly sul- 
her as she | side, but settle gradually, and are not quite 


down till after the wind has ceased. So 


a mile each, pouring oil continually out of , though we should, by oiling them, take off the 


targe stone bottle, through a hole in the cork, 
sumewhat bigger than s goose-quill. The ex- 


of wind on wares raised, it is 
uot to be expected that those waves should be 


Rt 
instantly levelled. ‘The motion they have 
received, will for some time continuo ; and 
if the shore is not far distant, they | 
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{the twine, will be electrified, and the loose 
|Slamenta of the twine will stand out every 


way, and be attracted by ching fin- 


an ay 


there so soon, that their effect’ upoa it wil ger. And when the ram hax wetted the kite 


not be visibly dimmished. Possibly, therefore, 


if we had begun our operations at a greater 


and twine, 90 that it can condnet the electric 


fire freely, you will find it stream qut plenti- 


distance, the effect might bave been more fully from the key on the approach of your 


senaible, Aud perhay 
sufficient quantity. 
determine this 


‘we did not pour oil in knuckle. ¢ 
‘ature expenments may charged; and from electric tire thus obtamed, 
spirits may be kindled, and all the other elec- 


At this key the plual way be 


T sas, howeeer, retly lige to captain tric experiments be performed, which are 


Bentinek, for the cheerful and ready aids he 
ve me : and] ought not toomit mentioning 
ir, Banka, Dr. Solander, general Carnac, 

Dr. Blagten, who all assisted at the experi- 

ment, during that blustering unpleasant day. 

with 2 patience and activity that could 


be inspired by a eal for the improvement ci 


knowledge, such especially as might possibly 
be of uae to men in situations of distrees. 

1 would wish you to communicate this to 
your ingenious iriend, Mr. Farish, with my 
Tespects; and believe me to be, with sincere 
esteem, B. FRANELIN. 


To Peter Collinson, London. 
Eleetreval Kite 


Pareapauras, Oct 18, 3738 
As frequent mention ts made in public 

pers from Europe of the success ote Pia 
dotphia experiment for drawing the clectric 
fire from clouds by means of pointed rods of 
ingn erected on high buildings, &c. it may be 
agreesble to the curious to be informed that 
‘the same experiment hos succeeded in Phila 
delphia, though made in a different and more 
easy manner, which is as follows : 

fake a small cross of two light strips of 


cedar, the arms so Jong as to reach tothe four by 










corners of & | 
extended; tie the comers of thehandkerchief 
ies of the crags, 20 you have 
which being properly ac- | 
a tal, Joop, and sting, wil 


in 
tis being of silk is fitter to bear 
wind of a thunder gust without tearing. To 


the air, like those made of paper: bat j 
‘wet and! 


usually done by the help of a rubbed 


gas 

‘ot tube, and thereby the sameness of the 
ic matler with that of lightning com- 

pletely demonstrated. B, FRANKLIN. 


Te the same. 

Bypothzeie, of the Sea being the grund erie of 
Lightning, retracted. FPakucr und ame 
times negatine, Electricicy ¢f the Clouds disro 
‘vered—New Exrpcrinu ily und Conjertures 
support of this Disrorrry —~ Obeerrattuns te 
commended for avcertaining the Dirertion uf 
the electric Ph 2 Of Reds fur Cov 
ductors to Buildings —Apprurarceg?s Thu’ 
deratoud described. 

Punaeneats, Septeanber, 17%. 
Iw my former paper on this subject, wnitter, 
first in 1747, enlarged and sent to England a1, 

i considered the. ars the grand sourre 

thing, imagining its luminous eppear- 

‘ance to be owing tu tlectne fire produced by 

friction between the particles of water and 





‘those of salt, Living fur from the see, I had 


nents 


then no opportunity of making 3) 
this opi 


on the sea water, and so eibract 
ion too haetily, 

For in 175, anc 3751, being occasionalry 
on the sea-coast, | found by experiments, that 
sea-water in a bottle, though ut first it would 
agitation appear huminous, yet in a few 


thin ilk handkerchief when | hours it lost that virtue: henex and from this. 


that F could not by agitatuig # solution ofrea- 
ealt in water produce any light, J first bogar 
todoubt of my former bypothesis, and to Fm 
pect that the luminous appearance 3n vea-wa- 
tor must be owing to some other principles. 

T then considered whether 1t were not pos- 
sible, that the particles of air, being electrics 


the top of the upright stick of the cross is to, per se, might, in hard gules of wind, by their 


be fixed a very sharp pointed wire, risi 
foot or mote abave the ood Tothe end of 
the twine, next the hand, is to be tied a eilk 
ribbon, and where the eiJk and twine join, 2 
Ker mey be fatewsl Tule Kite's to bernie 
when a than ‘appears to ing on, 
and the. peroon who Bolle the ring tat 
stand within a door or window, or under some 
cover, aothat the eilk ribbon may not be wet ; 
and care must be taken that the twine doce 
not touch the frame of the door or window. 
‘As eon as any of the thander clouds come 
over the kite, the poii 
electric fire from 





wire will draw the | of the 
em, and the kite, with all !the experiment, but it did not suc 


a | friction against trees, hills, buildings, &c. 


so many romute electric globes, rubbing 
against non-electrie cushions, draw the elec- 
tric fire from the carth, and that the msing 
vapours might receive the fire from the ar, 
and by such meane the cluuids become elec- 
If this were 60, [ imagined that by foreing 
‘a constant violent stream of air againct my 
ime conductor, by bellows, 1 should electri- 
5 it negatively : the rubbing particles of’ pir, 
wing from it ert of its natural quantity 
electne fluid. 1 scoording!y made 
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In September 1752, I erected an iron roi} and, having placed them properly, I beheld, 
weg draw the lightning down into my house, vin biel reat surprise nd pleaaute, the cork all 
ler se Some experiments on it, with | play briskly between them ; and was conv: 
two bells to give notice when the rod should! ed thet one bottle was electrised meg ately 
be electrified eontricance obvious to every’ J repeated this experiment several. tes 
electrician. jormg the gust, and i eight succceding 

T found the bells rang sometimes when , gusts, alweys with the ab ration be 
there was no lightning or thunder, but only a! mg of opinion (for reasons I formerly gave ih 
dark load bd the rod i ‘that pend val my nan 2 re Krmnersie seunce printed in, 

rn fash of lightning they would suddenly | London) that the glass globe electrises poer- 
stop; and at olen times, when they had not tierly, | conckuded tbat the cloods are atoays 
raug before, they would, after fies, sudden. electrised negatively, or have always in them 
Jy begin to riag; that the electricity was lese than their natural quantity of the electne 
sometimes very fiint, 0 thet when a small fluid. ; 
spacie was obtained, seotter could ied be got Yet not ithstandin somany experimentn, 

r some tine after ; at other tines at seems I concl too son 5 at last, 
would follow extremely quick, and once I had June the 6th, wn « gust which continued front 
a continual stream from bell to bell. the size five o'clock, P. M. to seven, I met with one 
ofa crow quill: even during the seme gust cloud that was electrised positively, thuugh 
there were considerable variations, 4 several that passed over my red before, durin, 

Jn the winter following T eoneeivad an ex- | the same gust, were an the negatne state 
periment, to try whether clouds were | This was thus diecovered. 
leet porittely ur neqatisely: but niy | Thad another concurring experiment, whiel 
pointer |, with its apparatus, becoming out n repeated, to prove the negative state 
GF onder, I did not reat H ol Towards the of he loa iz, whale the bells wete ndg- 

i 





sping, when I expected the warm weather ! ing. I took the phml charged from the elas 
woul bring ou wore frequent thunder-clouda. ' globe, and ed its wire to the erected rod. 

‘The experument was this: to take twophr- | Sasicering, at if the clouds were electris- 
als; charge one of them with lightning ed poritively, the rod which received 1s elcc- 
the irom rod, and give the other an equal tries from them must be 20 too; end then 
charge by the electric glass globe, through| the additronal positire electricity of the phis! 
the prime conductor : when charged, ty place | would make the bells ring faster :—but, ifthe 
them ona table within three or four inches| clouds were in a negatrre state. they niust 
ufeach other, a amall cork ball being suspend- | exhaust the electric uid from my rod, ani 
ed by » fine silk thread from the ceiling, so! bring that into the same negative state wth 
as it might play between the wires. If both ; themselves, and then the wire of a posits 21: 
bottles then were electrified posttu ely, the} charged phial, supplying the rod with what it 
tall being attracted and repelled by one,| wanted (which it was obhged otherwise to 
must be also repelled by the uther. IF the | drew frum the carth by means of the pendu~ 

a 





one posdively, and the other negatively ; then | lous brass ball playmg between the two bells, 
the ball would be attracted and repelled al- the ringing would cesse till the bottle was 
ternately by each, and continue to play be- discharged. 
tween tl fife Tongras any cousiderable charge In this manner 1 quite discharged into the 
remained. rod several phials, that were charged fron 
‘Being very intent on making this experi- the glass globe, the electric fuud streaming 
ment, it was to amall mortification to me, that | from the wire to the rod, till the wire would 
T happened to be abroad during wo of the receive no spark from the finger; and, dur- 
groatoat thunder-storms we had early in the ing this supply, to the rod from the phial, the 
spring, and though I had given orders in my , bella tinging: but by continuing the 
family, that ifthe belle rang when I was from | application of the wire to the rod, Tea- 
home, they should catch some of the lightnin, hausted the nataral quantity from the inside 
forme in electrical phiale, and they did so,yci surface of the same phials, or, ae I call it 
it was mostly dissipated before my retarn, and charged then negatively. ‘ : 
in some of the other gusta, the ity of| At length, while I was charging a phial by 
lightning I was able to obtain was 20 small, my glass globe, to repeat this experiment, my 
and the charge s0 weak, that I could not sa- bells, of themselves, stopped ringing, and al- 
tisfy myself: yet I sometimes saw what ter some pause, began to ring again.—Bit 
heightened my suspicions, and inflamed my now, when 1 approached the wire of the 
curiosity. charged phial to the rod, insteed of the usnal 
‘At last, on the 12th of April, 1758, there, stream that I expected from the wire to the 
being a smart gust of eome continuance, 1| rod, there was no spark: not even when F 
charged one phisl pretty well with lightning, brought the wire and the rod to tuuch; yet 
and ‘the other equally, as near as I could the bella continued ringing vigorously. which 
judge, with electricity from my glass globe; proved to me, that the rod was then positively 
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electrified, as well as the wire of the phial,; That this natural quantity is not the ame 
und equally so; and consequently, that the | in all kinds of common matter under the 
particular cloud then over the rod was in} same dimensions, nor in the same kind of 
the same positive state. This was near the! common matter in all circumstances; but a 
end of the gust. ; | solid foot, for instance, of one kard of common 

But this was a single experiment, which, matter, may coutain more of the electric fiu- 
however, d my first too general con- id than a solid fuot of some other kind of 
clusion, and reduces me to this: That the common matter; anda pound weight of the 
clouds of a thunder-gust are most commonly same kind of common matter may, when 
ina negative state of electricity, bul some- ina rarer state, contain more of the eltctrn 
times in a positive state. flaid than when in a denser state. 

The latter I believe is rare; for though 1 = For the electric flurd, being aturacte’ by 
soon after the last experiment set out aua any portion of common matter, the pets oF 
journey to Boston, and way from home most thet fluid, (which have among themsche 
pert of the summer, which prevented my | mutual repulsion) are brought near to caci: 
Snakinge farther trials and observations; yet | other by the attraction of the common matter 
‘Mr. Kinnereley returning from the islands! that abeorbs them, as that their repulsion 1» 
just us I left home, pursued the experiments | equal tothe condensing power of attraction i 
during iny absence, and informs me that he! common matter; and then such portion of 
always found the clouds in the negative state. | common matter will absorb uo more. 

So that, for the most pwt, m thander-! Bodies of different kinds having thus c'- 
ntrokes, it 18 the earth thet strikes into the { tracted and abeorbed what I cull ther aafuca’ 
clouds, and not the clouds that strike into the | quantity, 1. ¢. just ax rauch of the electric 
earth. : id as is suited to their circumstances ai’ J 

‘Those who are versed in electric expon-' sity, rarity. and_pawer of attracting, dk. 
ineats, will easily conceive, that the effecta( then show any signs of electricity among cac. 
and appearances must be nearly the game in} other. 
either case ; the same explomon, and the same} And if more electric fluidi be udded to one 
‘lash between one cloud and another, and be~! of these bodies, it does not enter. but sprenr » 
tween the clouds and mountains, &c. the| on the surface. forming an atuncephere-; of | 
same rending of trees, walls, &c. which the | then such body slows signe of electricity. 
electric fluid meets with in its passage, and| J bave in a former Peper cen red cor 
the same fatal shock to animal bodies; and , matter to a sponge, und the electric f 
that pointed rods fixed on buildings, or masts, water: 1 beg leave once more to nu 
@ chips.and communicating with the earth | of the same comparison, to ustrate turther 
or sea, must be of the same service in restor-| my meaning in this particular. 
ing the cquilibrium silently between the| ‘When a sponge is somewhat condenred by 
earth and clouds, or in conducting a fiash or | being squeezed between the fingers, 1 w1'! 
stroke, if one should be, so astogave harmless) not receive and retain so much water a- Wier 
the house or vessel : for points have cqual! in its more Ioose and open state. 
power to throw off. as to drawon theelectric| If more sqneezed and condenved, some ot 
tire, and rods will conduct up as well as the water will come out of ity parts 
down. and flow on the surface. 

Bat though the light gained fromtbese ex. If the pressure of the fingers be entirely 
periments maleano alteration in the practice, ' removed, the sponge will not only resume 
at wakes @ considerable one in the theory. , what was lately forced out, but attract an ad- 
‘And now we as much noed an hypothesis to ditional quantity. 
explain by what means the clouds become As the sponge in ite rarer state wil! natv- 
negatively, as before to show how they be- rally attract and absorb more water, and in its 
came positrvely electrified. denser state will naturally attract and abeorh 

i cannot forbear ventarmg some few con- Iess water; we may call the quantity 11 at- 
jectures on this occasion; they are what oc- tracts and absorbe in either state, its natura! 
cur to me at present, and though fature dis- quantity, the state being considered. 
coveries should prove them not wholly right,| Now what the sponge is to water. the 
yet they may in the mean time be of some! eame is water to the electric fluid. 

‘use, by stirring up tlhe curious to wake more — When a portion of water is in its common 
experiments, and occasion more exact disqui- dense state, it can hold no more electric fluid 
sitions. : than it bas: if any be added, it spreads on the 

I conceive then, that this globe of earthand surface. 
water, with its plants, animals, and buildings, | When the same portion of water israrified 
have diffased throughout their substance, a into vapour, and forms a cloud, it 1s then ca- 
quantity of the electric fluid, just as much as pable of receiving and absorbing ¢ much 
they can contain, which I call the natural greater quantity ; there is room for each par- 
quantity. iticle to have an electric stmoephere. 
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‘Thus water, in its rarified state, or in the | can, I gave it » sperk, wineh flow: d reand m 
form ofa clood, will be ina negative state of | an electric atmosphere; and the lock of ection 
electricity ; 1t will have lees than its nature! ' was repelled from the side of the can to tho 
quanti tty: that 18, less than naturally ca- distance of about nine or ten inches. Tho 
gable of attracting and absorbing in that state. |can would not then receive another spark 

Such a cloud then, coming eo near the | from the wire of the phial: but as ! gradually 
carth as to be within the striking distance, ‘drew up the chain, the atmosphere of the cun 
will receive from the earth a Bash af the elec” diminuhed by fowimg over the rising clara, 
tme fluid: which flash, to supply a great ex- and the lock of cotton accordingly drew nearer 
tent of cloud, muet sometimes contain a very and nearer to the can; and then, if ] again 
great quantity of that fivid. brought the phial wire near the can, 1t would 

‘Or such a cloud, passing over woods of tall receive another mpark, and the cottun fly 
treex may from the points and sharp edges of {again to its fit distance; and thus, at tly 
thet moist top leaves, receive silently some |chain was arawa higher, the can would re- 
supply. ceive more sparks ; because the can and 

‘A cloud bemg by any means supplied from [tended chain were capable of supportiny a 
the earth, may strike into other clouds that | greater atmosphere than the ean with the 
have not beon supplied, ct not ¢ nmuch aup- ' chain gathered up into its beliy—And that 
plied ; and those to others, till an equilibrium | the atmosphere round the ean was d:minis1.cd 
‘3 prodvced among all the clouds that are ‘by raising the chain, and increased again by 
within striking distance of each other, + lowering it, 18 not only agreeably te reason, 

"The cloud thus supplied having parted with {since the atmosphere of the chain must be 
vauch of what it first received, msy require ' drawn from that of the can, when it ruse. aud 
und receive a fresh supply from the earth, or | returned to it again when it fill; but was 

1m some other cloud. which by the wid is also evident to the eye, the lock of cutton u!- 
vrought into such @ situation as to receive it ways approaching the can when the chasn Was 
ore readily from the earth. drawn up, and receding when it was vt down. 

Hence repeated and continual strokes and again. 
ashes till the clouds have all got nearly ther Thes we see that increase of surfuce makex 
natural quantity 2# clouds, or till they have a body capable of receiving a greater electric 
uescended in showers, and are united again ere: but this experiment dos not, 1 
with this jucous globo, their origin own, demonstrate my new hy pothesis: 

‘Thns, thunder-clonds are generally m a for the brass and silver still continue wn their 
negative state of electricity compared with solid state, and are not rarified into vapour. os 
“ne earth, agreeable to most of our experi- the water is in clouds, Perhapr some fotur» 
‘nents: yet as by one experiment we founds experiments on vapourised water may set this 
~lond clectrised t pastively. J conjecture that, matter in a clearer light. 

im that case, such cloud, after having received One seemingly material objection arises to 
shat was, in its rare state, only its natvral the new hypothesis, and it is this: 1f water. 
quantity, became compressed by the driving in sts rarified state. as a cloud, requirer. ent 
winds, or some other means. so that of will absorb more of the electne fluid than 
what it had abeorbed was forced out, and form- when in its dense state as water, why doeszt 
dan eloctric atmosphere atound 1t in itsden- not acquire from the earth all it wants ct the 
wr state, Hence it was capable of conmu- inetent of its leaving the surface, while it is 
eating positive electri 1y Tod, yet near, and bat just rising in vapour! To 

To show thet a body in different circum- this diffienity ¥ own I cannot at prevent give 
siances of dilatation and contraction iscapable a solution satiefactory to myself: J thought, 
of receiving and retaining more or lessof the however, that { ought to state it in its full 
#lectric fluid on ita surface, I would relatathe force, es { have done, and subnut the whole to 
tollowing experiment: I placed a clean wine examination. . 
glass on the floor, and on it a smallsilvercan. And I would beg leave to recommend it to 
Yn the can I put about three yards of brass the curious in this branch of natural philoso- 
<hain ; to one end of which I fastened a silk phy, to repeat with care and accurate obeer- 
thread, which went right up to the ceiling, | valion the experiments I have reported in thns 
where 1t pamed over a pulley, and camedown | and former papere relating to pasitior ant 
again to my hand, that I might at pleasure | negatice electricity, with such other relative 
daw the cain up out of the can, i Jones ax shal? occur to them, that it may b~ 
it Rll within a foot of the ceiling, and let it | certainly known whether the electricity com- 
gradually sink into the can again.—From the } manicated by co globe, be really posit.ce. 
ceiling, by another thread of fine raw silk, }| And aleol would request all who may bave an 
4 ‘a mmall light lock of cotton, 20 as j opportunity of observing the recent effects of 
thet when it hung perpendicularly, it came in ' lightning on buildingr, trees, &e. that they 
contact with the sie oF the can, Then ap- would consider them particularly witha view 
proaching the wire of a charged phial to the to discover the directior. Boutin these ex- 
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aminations, this one thing is always to be un- 
derstood, viz. thata stream of the electric fluid 
Passing through wood, brick, metal, &c, while 
euch fluid in small quantity, the mu- 
tually repulsive power of its parte is confined 
ad avercorae bythe cobeetan of the perts of 
the body it passes through, so as to prevent 
an explosion ; bat when the fluid comes in & 
suuantity too great to be confined by such co- 
hesion, it explodes, and rends or fuses the bod 
‘chat endeavoured toconfine it. If itbe 

brick, stone, or the like, the splinters will 
off on that eide where there is resistance. 
And thua, when a hole is struck rh paste- 
board by the electrified jar, if the si of 
‘the pasteboard are not confined or compressed. 
there will be # bur raiged all round the hole 
on both sides the pasteboard ; but if one side 
be confined, so that the bur cannot be raised 
on that aide, it will be all raised on the other, 
which way soever the fluid wasdirected. For 
the bar road the outside of the bale, i the 
eect e explosion every way 
centre of the stream, and not an fect of the 
direction, 

In every stroke of lightning, 1 am of opi- 
‘uoa that the stream of the electric fluxd, 
anoving to restore tle equilibrium between the 
cloud and the earth, does always previously 

may sy, 


‘ind its passage, and mark oat, 2s 

s18 own course, taking in ite way all the con- 
ductors it can find, such as metals, damp walls, 
moist wood, &c, and will go considerably out 


«f a direct course, for tha sake of the assist- 
asce of good conductors; and that, in this 
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little more than the colour of gold, and on an 
octavo book is not in the whole an inch square, 
aonl torent he” arty eich port of a 
grain, ing to M. Reaumur; yet it ia 
wire et o ceniuce ths charge of five large 
jars, and how many more I know not. Now, 

suppose & wire of a quarter of an inch dra- 
meter to contain about five thousand times as 
zauch metal as there ie in that gold line, and 
if eo, it will conduct the charge of twenty-five 
thousand such glass jar, which is a quantity, 
J imagine, far beyond whut was ever contained 
in any one stroke of nataral lightning. But 
a rod of half'an inch cinmeter would conduct 
four times as much as one of a quarter. 

‘And with regard to conducting, though a 
certain thickness of metal be required to con- 
ducta quantity of electricity, and, at the 
same time, keep its own substance firm and 
unseparated: and a less quantity, a5 @ very 
amall wire for instance, will be destroyed by 
the explosion ; yet such small wire will have 
answered the end of conducting that stroke, 
though it becomes incapable of conducting 
another. And considering the extreme ray- 
dity with which the electnc fluid moves with- 
out exploding. when it has a free passage, or 
complete metal communication, I should think 
a vast quantity would be conducted in a short 
time, either to or from a cloud, to restore ite 
equilibriam with the earth, by means of avery 
small wire: and therefore thick rods should 
seem ash . eine dacered non ak oe 
quantity of lightning discharged in one stroke, 
cannot well be measured, and, in different 


course, it is actually moving, though silently | strokes, is certainly very various, in some 
and imperceptibly, before the explosion, m: much greater than others; and ae iron (the 
and among conductors: which explosion ' best metal for the pu , bomg least apt to 
happens only when the conductors cannct dis-| fuse) is cheap, it may be well enough to pro- 
ebarge it as fast as they receive it, by reason | vide a larger canal to guide that impetuous 
of then being incomplete, disanited, too small, ' blast than we may imegine necessary : far. 
or not of the best materials for conducting. ! though one middling wire mey be sufficient, 
Metalline rods, therefore, of sufficient thick-i two or three can do no harm, And time, 
ness. and extending from the highest part of | with careful observations well compared, will 
an edifice to the ground, being of the best | et length point out the proper size to greater 


snateriale and. com] ill, 1! certainty, 
think. secure the building from damage, either! Pointed rode erected on edifices may hke- 


vy restoring the equilibrium go first as to pre- 
vent a stroke, or by conducting it in the sub- 
stance of the rod as far as the rod sothat 
there shall be no explosion but what is above 
xts point, between that and the 

If it be asked, what thickness of 3 metalline 
rod may be eupposed sufficient? Jn answer, I 


would remark, that five large glass jars, such 
as I bave described in my sr papers, dis- 
charge a very great quantity of electricity, 
which nevert! will be all conducted 
round the corner of a book, by the fine fillet- 
mg of gold on the cover, it ing the gold 


the farthest way about, rather than take the 


wise often prevent a stroke, in the following 
manner: an eye 90 situated as to view hori- 
zontally the under side of 2 thunder-cloud, 
‘ will see it very ragged, with a number of sc- 
parate fragments, or clouds, one under 
another, the lowest sometimes not far from the 
earth. "These, as so many stepping etones, as- 
sist in cond stroke between the cloud 
and ebuilding. Torepresont these by on ex- 
periment, take two or three locks of fine loose 
cotton, connect one of them with the prime 
conductor by # fine thread of two inches 
(Gwhich may be spun out of the same lock by 
the fingers) another to that, and the third to 


shorter course rh the cover, that not be- the secand, by like threada—Torn the globe 
mg 80 good aconducter. Now in this line of and you willsce these locks extend themselves 
gold, the metal is so extremely thin as to be towards the tuble (es the lower small clonds 
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do towards the earth) being attracted by it~! used. When your bells are nnging, pass 2 
bat on presenting a sharp pomt erect under | rubbed tube by the edge of the bell, Sopeectt 
the lowest, it will shrink up to the second, the ; ed with your pointed rod : af the cloud isthen 
second to the first, and all together to the ima negative state, the ranging will ston, if 
vrme conductor, where they will continue 48 In @ positive state, it wail continue, and perhars 
Yong asthe pot continues under them May'be quicker. Or, suspend a very smali corh- 
‘not, inlike manner, the small electrisedclouds, ball by 2 fine silk thread, so that it may hang 
whose equilibrium with the earth 18 soon ro- close to the edge of the tod-bell: then wnea 
‘stored by the point, rise up to the mam body, ever tne bell 1 electrified, whether post 
ind by that means occasion eo large @ vacen- uvely or negatively, the little ball w.li be re- 
v5, tb that the grand cloud cannot strike m pelfed, continue at sowe distance rom 
‘that place t the bell. Have ready 2 round headed glass 
‘These thoughts, my dear friend, are many stopper of a decanter, rub i on your mide till 
ot thern crude and hasty ; and if I were mere-| it w electrified, then present it to the curh- 
ly ambitious of acquirmg some reputation m ball. if the electnicity in the ball 1s powttve, 
plulosophy, E ought to keep them by ms, tull at wall be repelled from the lass stopper as 
{rected and improved by tane, and farther well as from the bell. It negative st wall fy 
c\penence. But since evea short hunts and to the stopper. B FRANKLIN. 
«mperfect expersments in any new branch of 
retenes, being communicated, liave oftentimes. 
a good effect, in eacttng the attention of the | 


mifentous to the subject; and to become the} 
cmeasion of mor exact diequ.a.tion, and more 
complete discoveries, you are at liberty to 
communicate this paper to whom seu please ; 5 
4 being of more importance that knowledge 
should increase, than that your friend should 
Ye tumght in «curate philewpher. 

B FRANKLIN. 
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aoe i ceiling, od any convene Past 
'& room, let two cork-balls. ea: mat the 
To Peter Collinson, 1 ‘of'a amatl poa, be suspondel by Imex 
ALltwia proof of the po vite and aeget ¢, threa!s of exght or ane aches 12 Jenzth. wo 
‘1h of #2 refrierty nthe Clouds —New met cd | as to bem, contect wit a cach other Brag the 
1 faa tarneng : rerer te esol glass ie voter tell and they 
era rate Apo te 378 Tay at, when hid at the Ge 
Srwx Septomber lest, having been abroad | tunce of three or four feet set tbe brought 
1 two long yournes end otherwise mach ea-' earer, and they will stand farther apart, en- 
aged, I have made but fon observations on tirely withdraw it, and they will immediately 
the postive and ne gattve state of electricity’ come together, This experiment may be 
in the clouds, But Mr Kinnersley kept hie made with very sma!l bres balls hung by s'- 


tdond bells im good order, and hes made 
vagny. 
Onze this winter the bells rang a long ime 


ver wire, and wil) euccced a- weil with Fea) 
ing waa made electi‘.al, an with glaxe 


EAPERIVENT 11 


dunng a fall of snow, though no thunder was ‘ 
“eard, uor lightaune seen. Sometimes the] If two cork-balls be saspended 15 dry wilh 
flashes and cracks of the electric matter be-| threads, the excited tube must be brought 
*ween bell and bell were ro large and loud| within cigbteen inches befvre they wit] repel 
us to be heard all over the house. but by all/each other, which they will continue to do, 
tus observations, the clouds were constant-| fir sume time, after the tune is taken away. 
Jy an a negative state, till aboot six weeks} As the balls m the fimt experiment are not 
tiga, ¥ hen he found them ance to change ine { insulated, they cannot properly be said to be 
fow minutes from the negative to the posrtive, | electrified. but when they hing within the 
About a fortnight after that, be made another , atmosphere of the excited tube, they may at- 
cbrervation of the same land; and last Mon- tract and condense the electrical fund round 
day afternoon, the wind blowmg hard at S.E. sbout them, and be wed by the repul- 
and veermg round to N. E. with many thick sion of sts particles. [t 1s vonyectured alw. 
driving clouds, there were five or sa succes- that the balls at this time contin Jess then 
sive changes from negative to ve, and their common share of the electra al thd, on 
fiona positive to negative, the stopping = account of the repelling power es that which 
mute ot two between every change, surrounds them; thonzh scae, perhaps, 
sudes the methods mentioned in’ my paper {contimzally entering and passing through the 
of September last, of discovering the electn-| threads. And af that be the case. the reason 
«al state of the clouds, the following may bel 1 plaia why the bels hung by sda, 2. the 
Vor.T1....20 2 
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second experiment, must be ina much more j and imbibed by the balls to supply the def. 
dense part of the atmosphere of the tube, be-' ciency; and that more plentifully at the ap- 
fore they will repo! each other. At the a protch of excited ginss; ot a body positively 
proach of an excited stick of wax tothe balls, electrified, than before; whence the dimance 
tn the first experiment, the electrical fire is between the balls will be increased, as the 
sxpponed to come through the threads intothe fluid surrounding them is augmented. And 
Is, and be condensed there, in its in general, whether by the approach or recess 
towenls the wax: for, aovording to Mr. of eny body; if the difference between the 
Franklin, excited glass enrits the electrical | density of the mterzal and externel fluid be 
fluid, bat excited wax receives it. increased or diminished ; the repulsion of the 
ce a balls will be increased or diminiahed accord- 


Let a tin tube, of four or five feet in] ingly. aivaniacat'¥: 
See ae oie ee ike _ When tho ineulated tin tube is not electr- 
cork'bals' be suspended by Finen threads, fed, bring the excited glass tube towards the 
Blectrify i, by bringing the excited midile of it, 20 a8 to be nearly at nght angles 
tube nent the cther eadso an that the balls With it, and the balls at the end wall repel 
sony stand an inch and's balf or two inches tcl other; and the more #0, as the excited 
apart; then, at the approach of the excited tube is brought nearer. When it has been hel 
tube, they will by degrees, lose their ing & few seconds, at the distance of abuut sia 
power, and come ints contact; and eathetube inches, withdraw it, and the balls will ap- 
is brought still nearer, they will separate | Proach each other till they touch ; und then 
aguin to as great a distance ae before : in the | Seperating squin, a the tube 1s moved farther 
return of the tbe they will approach each 'O4 will continue to repel when it is taken 
other till they touch, and then repel as at quite bat _And this repulsion between the 
‘irst. Ifthe tin tube'be electrified by wax, | belle will be increased by the approach of es- 
or the wire ofa charged phial, the ‘will | cited glass, but diminished Ly oxcited wax ; 
be affected in the same manner at the ap ae bad -Deety elsctrited, 
proach of excited wax. or the wire of the | by wax, afte tanner described in the 
phial. ' third experiment. 

EXPERIMENT Iv, EXPERIMENT Vi. 

Electrity the cork-bells as in the last ex- —_Inenlate two tin tubes, distinguushed by A 

imont by glass. and at the a of an and B, 90 8s to be in a line with each other. 

ited stick of wax their rey will be and about half an inch apart; and at the re- 
anereased. The effict will be the same, if mote end of each, let n pair of cork balle be 
the excited glasa Le brought towarda them, suspended. Towards the middle of A, bring 
when they have been electrified by wax. "the excited glass tube, and holding 1 u short 

The bringing the excited glass to the end, | time, at the distance of a few inches, each 
‘or edge of the tin tube, in the third ezperi-' pair of balls will be observed to weparate:: with- 
ment, 18 supposed to oloctrify it positively, or draw the tube, and the balle uf A will com 
tondd tothe electrical fire it before contained; together, and then repel each other again, 
tod thereforesome will be running ofthroogh but thoee of B will hardly be ufected. By the 
the balls, and they will repel each other. approach of the excited glass tube, held under 
ut the approach of excited glasa, which like- the balls of A, their repulsion will be increas- 
wise emits the electrical fluxd, the discharge ed: but if the tube be bronght. in the seine 
of it from the balls will be diminished ; or manner, towards the balls of B, their ropul- 
part will be driven back, by a force acting in sion will be diminished. 

2 contrary direction: and they will come In the fifth experiment, the comnum stock 
nearer together. If the tube be held at such / of elcctrice] matter in the tin tabe is suppas- 
a distanre from the balls, that the excess of: ed to be attenuated about thr middle, and to bt: 
the density of the fluid round about them.‘ condensed at the ends, by the repelling power 
above the common quantity in air, be equal to | of the atmosphere of the excited glass tute, 
the excess of the density of that within them, | when held near it. And perhaps the tin tube 
shove the common quantity contained in cork ;| may luee some of its natural quantity of the 
their repulsion will be quite destroyed. But | electrical finid, before it receives aay frm the 
if the tabe be brought nearer; the fluid with- , glass; as that Avid will more readily run of 
out being more dense than within the balls, it from the ends and edges of it, than enter at 
will be attracted by them, and they will re-; the middle: and accordingly. when the glare 
cede fom each cher agai. \ tube is withdrawn, and the fluid is agnin equal- 

‘When the epparsius has lot part ofits na: |ly diffe through the apparatus, itis found 
tural ahare of this fluid, by the approach of | to be electrified negatively: for excited glasx 
excited wax to one end of it, ot is electrified | brought under the belle will increase their re- 
negatively ; the electrical fire 12 attracted ' pulsion. 
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In the sixth experiment, part of the fluid tively. And it is probable, that all bodies 
driven out of one tin tube enters the other; whatsoever may have the quantity they cun- 
which is found to be electrified Positively, by tain of the electrical fluid increased or dimi- 


the decreasing of the repulsion of its at nished. ‘The clouds, I bave observed, by 5 
the approach of excited glass. great number of experiments, to be some m a 
Positive, and others in a negative state ot 

‘EXPERIMENT VII. electricity. For the cork balls, electrified 


Act the tin tube, with a pair of balls at by them, will sometimes close at the approach 
one cod, be placed ‘three fect at least from of excited glass; and at other times be sepa- 
any part of the roam, and the air rendered rated to agreaterdistance. And thi 
very dry by moans of a fire: electrify theap- I have known to happen five or 
paratus to a considerable degree: then touch less thnn half‘an hour ; the balls coming toge- 
the tin tube with a finger, or auy other con- ther each time, and remaining in contact a few 
ductor, and the bells will, notwithstanding, seconds, before they repel each other acu. 

Wa 





vontmue to repel each other; though not at It may likewise easily be ciecovered, 
- great w distance as before. charged phial, whether the electrical fire be 
‘he air surrrounding the apparatus tothe drawn out of the apparatus by the negative 
distance of two or three feet, 1s supposed to cloud, or forced into it by a positive one: and 
contain mare or less of the electrical fire, by which soever it he clectrified, chould that 
than its common share, as the tin tube ix either part with its oyerplus, or have its 
vectrified positively.or negatively : and when deficiency supplied suddenly. the apparntus 
very dry, may not part with its overplos, or will lose its electricity : which is frequently 
have its deficiency supplied #0 suddenly. as cheerved to be the case, immediately after # 
thetin; but may continue to be electreficd, af: flash of lightning. Yet when the air is very 
ter that has been touched for a considerable dry, the apparatus will continue to be electri- 
time. fied for ten minutes, or a quarter of an hont, 
serene vit sometimes til the sper mare an halfway 
Having made the Torricellian vacuum about mnce th they Spear more tan welwey. 
five feet long, aftor the manner described in the De boca. Rain, expecially sie 
the Philosophiral Transactions, vol. xlvii. P. the drops are Pind Be Sanit inveomereT he 
#70, the evected tube be brought within 9 Tisce never fila” When the epparaltm Wa 
small distance’ ut ita lightwall beneen through isc Gleetrified, it. was by the Oe thea ioe 
more thaw lnalfits length ; whieh soon vanish garcia iid y Aerated 
os if the tube be not brought nearer; but will TUF Novetnbers that being the twenrPe 
appear again, xs that ia moved farther of — sicth Gay, and eixty-fist time it hus been 
ie may be Tepoated sevoral times, without clectrified, since it was first set up; whict. 
xgiting the tube afresh. was about the middle of May. And as Fab- 


This experiment may be considered as a it's se 
Jund of ocular demonstration of the truth of Tenheits thermometer was butseven degrece 


Seaktin’ a freezing, it is supposed the winter wil: 

2 Fraime: ht ey seen pes ep ores Ui 
‘ass, it will bo repelled from the other, if it St At Landon no nore than two Uiundes 
incets with no resistance. According to Sarmalmre happened during the we ea 
which, at the approach of the excited tube,tho Sirocely electrifire in ome of therm, that the 
tire is supposed to be repelled from the inside fF ¥, © rag ‘ay, by 
of the glass surrounding the vacuura, and tobe bells which have been frequently rung by 
d a the clouds, 20 loud as to be heanl in every 


varried through the columns of mereury DU foom of the house (the doors bei 
magh t : ing open 
bad tie tube a6 webanew, the tre were silenced by the almost constant strewn 
to Feraem: of denee clectrical fire, between each belland 
EEFERIMENT 1X. the bras ball, which would not suffer it to 
Let an excited stick of wax, of two feet | strike. 
and a half in Jength, and ebout an inch in} 1 shail conclude this paper, already too lone 
diamater, be held near its middle, Exeite' with the following queries: 
the glass tube, and draw it over one half of 1. May not air, euddenly rarified, give clee- 
it; then, turning a little abont its axis, letthe trical fire to, and air suddenly candensed, re 
tube be excited again, anddrawnover theeame ceive electrical fire from, clouds and vapour 
half; and let this operation be repeated seve- passing through it? 
ral times; thon will that half destroy the re- 2. Is not the aurora dorcalis, the fashinss 
pelling power ofballs electritied by glass, and | of electrical tire from positive, towards nega~ 
the half will increase it. tive clouds at 2 great sient through the 
this experiment it appears, that wax upper pert of the atmosphere, where the re~ 
alate electrified poctvely and negs- | sistance is least ? 
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Experiments made in pursuance of those the 


mate by Mr. Canton, dated December 6, 

1753; ‘with explanations, by Benjawia 

Frankhn—Read at the Roysl Society. 

Dee 14, 1755. 

‘Patiapsurets, Mareh 14, 1755. 
PRINCIPLES. 

L Execretc atmospheres, that flow round 
non-electric bodtes, bemg brought near each 
other, do not readily mx and unite into one 
atmosphere, but rematn separate, and repel 
ech other, 5 oe 

asplaioly ecen in suspended cork-balls, 
and other bodies electrified. 

D. An electric atmosphere not only repels 
enother electric atmoyphere, but will also re- 
pel the electric matter contained im the sub- 
stance of'a body approaching it; and without 
ouing or mixing with 1t, force it to other 
[parts of tho body that contained it. 

‘Tis 18 shown by some of the following ex- 
periments. 

OI. Bodies electrified negatively, or de- 
prived of their natural quantity of electricity, 
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ere of the glass tube not having 
muxed with the atmosphere of the prime con- 
ductor, 18 withdrawn entire, having made no 
addition to, or duninuton from it. 


Bring the ercited tube under the tuft uf 
threads, and they will close a litile. 
"Phey close, because the atmosphere of the 
glass tabe repels theiratmosphere, and drives 
part of them beck on the prime conductor. 


Withdraw it, end they will diverge as much 


For the portion af atmosphere which thry 
bad lost returns to them again. 


XXPERIMEST 1, 

Excite the glass tubc, and approach the pr'ne 
‘conductor with it, holding it across, nea 
the end oppomte to that on which the 
threads hang, at the distance of five or sa 
inches. Keep it there a few seconds, and 
the threads of the tassels will divrg? 
Withdraw t, and they unil clore. 


They diverge, because they have receise } 


repel each other, (or at least appear to do 0, electric atmoepherer from the electric matter 
by a nmtua) receding) as well ax those elec- | before contained in the substance of the prina* 
tried positrvely. or which have electric at-! conductor; but whreh is now repelled ut 
mospheres a dnven away, by the attnoephere af the Hibo~ 
us. in shown by applying the ne; ly | tube, from the perts of the prime conducio™ 

e od wire of a ‘0 two cork-1 us | opposite and nearest to that utmosphere, atv) 
pended by silk threads, and many other expe- | forced out upon the surface of the prime cut - 
riments. dactor at it- other ent, and upon the threads 
PREPARATION. banging thereto. Were it any port of the at- 

«mw Fix a tassel of fifteen or twenty threads, | mosphere of the glass tule that flowed over 
three inches long, at one end of a tin prime and along the prime conductor to the threads, 
conductor (aune t about five feet long, and and gavethem atmospheres (asthe case w her 
four inches diameter) supported by silk lines, {a spark is given to the prime conductor fro’ 
Let the threads be a lit ‘lamp, butnot wet, {the glass tube) such part of the tube's atmo. 


‘EXPSROMENT f. 


Pasa an evcited gluss tube near the other end 
Of the prime conductor, s0 as to give it 
nome sparks, and the threads will diverge. 
Beoauso each thread, as woll as the prime 

conductor, has acquired an electric atmo- 

ephere, which repelsand is repelled by the at- 

‘mospLores of the other threads: if those eeve- 

Tal atmospheres would readily mix, the threads 

miglit unite and hang in the middle of one at- 

mospherc, common to them all. 

Rub the tube afresh, and ch the pri 
conductor therewith, cresmoaye, near (iat 
end. but not nigh enough to give sparks ; 
and the threads will diverge a little more. 
Because the atmosphere of the prime con- 

doctor is e atwaosphere of the ex- 

cited tube, and driven towards the end where 
the threads are, by which each thread ec- 
quires more atmosphere. 


Withdraw the tube, and they will close as 
much. 


sphere would have remamed, aud the threads 
continue to diverge; but they clone on with 
drawing the tube, because ‘the tube takes 
with it all its own atmoxphere, and the clec- 
tric matter, which had been driven wut of tie 
substance of the prime conductor, and forme 
atinospheres round the threads, 1s therely, 
permitted to return to its place. 


Take a ‘k from the e conductor net? 

the threads when they are ducerged ox b- 

fore, and they willclose. 

For by 80 doing you take away their ut- 
mospheree, composed of the electric matte 
driven out of the substance of the prime con- 
ductor, as aforesaid, by the repellency of the 
atmosphere of the ginss tube. taking 
this spark you rob ihe prime conductor of 
part of ite natural quantity of the electric 
raatter. which part so taken is not supphed 
by the glass tube, for when that is eferwards 
withdrawn, it takes wilh it its whole atmo- 
sphere, and leaves the prime conductor elec- 
trised negatively, as appears by the next ope- 


‘They close as much, end no more ; because | ration. 
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Then withdraw the tube, and they will open did from the finger ; which demonstrates the 
again, iad “finger to be negatively electrised, as well as 
For now the electric matter in the prime the lock of cotton eo situated. 
conductor, returning to its equilibriam, or 
equal diffusion, in all parts of its substance, 


and the prime conductur having lost some of : of 
ste ne cnr vig 00° rday bid by Eleicty— Hf of « 
of 


with it lose part of theire, and sosare elec- Shock on the for in making the Eo~ 
ttwed negatively, and therefre repel each ; 
other, by Pr. IIL. ‘As Mr. Franklin, 10 a former letter to Mr. 


Approach the prime conductor with the tube | Collinson, mentioned his intending to try the 
at, power of a very strong electrical chock uy 
nag {he same plose as at frat, and they| OVS atin sccortagly isigey 
Bocause the part of their natural quantity af to very obliging. a¢ to send an account of it, 
electric flnid, which they had lost, is now re- | “30 Pores plan 2 peso toad 
Bast Stem a? i enon“! ia, ant eg So gen ta 
7 " } It, holding each about six IR were 
wthes. parts of he, petine ornctastor s\mo hey [einer wher fally charged, ty kill oounmnon 
are now. egein fn here, j hens outright; but the turkeys, though thrown 
Withdraw it, and they will open again. {into violent convulsions, and then Jying te 
For what had been restored to tem, is doad for some minutes, would recover in I 
now taken from them again, flowing beck in-| than a quarter of an hour. However, having 
to the prime conductor and leaving them once | added other such to the former two. 
swore electrised negatively. ithough not fully charged, ho killed a turkey 
: sof about ten pounds weight, and believes that 
Bring the excited tube under the threads, they ‘would have killed a much larger. He 
and they will diverge more. | conceited, as himself suye, that the birds killed 
Because more of their natural quantity 1s | in this manner eat uncommonly tender. 
dywven from them into the prime conductor. Tn making theso experiments, he found, that 
and thereby their negative electricity in- a man |, without it detriment, bear a 
erensed. much greater shock finn he bad rmagined 
EXPERIMENT Mit. for ne ety ly received the ao e of 
in . . sep itWO jars throu, arme and bods 
The prime conductor not being electrified, | son they were very near fully charged. ie 
bring the excited tube under the 16%, seemed to him an universal blow throughout 
cad the throats oil teers = [the body, from head to fect, and was followed 
Part of their naturel quantity is thereby! by a violent quick trembling in the trunk, 
driven out of them into the prime conductor. | hich went off gradually, m a few seconds. 
and they become negatively electrised, and | Jt was some minutes before he cvuld recollect 
“nerefore repel each other. ‘his thoughts, so as to know what was the 
Keeping the tube in the same place with one matter; for he ft ze nae the flash. though 
and. attempt to touch the threads with the iiveye weencn Laer 3 peamna bortoks 
sfager of the allie hand, ond they will re-) Ae vit oar the crack. though the by- 
from the FMC dsrged into the | anders raid it was v loud ene: nor did fie 
Because the finger being plunged into the | oa ricularly feel the stroke on bis hand, though 
itmosphere of the glass tube, as well as the /b) afterwards found it had raised a ewelliny 
shreads, part of its natural quantity is driven | pore ‘of the bigness of half a pistol-bullet. 
hack through the band and body. by that et- | :5 arms and the back of the neck felt some- 
iooephere, and the finger becomes, as well ss; .ha¢ numbed the remainder of the evening, 
the threads, negatively electrised. and s0 rei 117 tus breast was sore for a week after. 
pels, and is repelled by them. To confirm’ 5.6 st had been bruised. From this expen 
this, hold a slender Tight lock of cotton, Wo rent ray be seeu the danger, even under 
or three inches long, near a prime conductor, | 4.0 greatest cautiun, to the operator, whr 
that is electrified by 2 glase globe, or tube. | Loving these experiments with large jars; 
You will see the cotton stretch itself out to-, for it is not to be doubted. but several of these 
wards the prime conductor. Attempt to touch | fully charged would ax certainly. by increas 
1t with the finger of the other hand, and it will | 0 ‘gem, im proportion to the size, Kill a mau, 
be eld yh Soe Apr aH ey hae eae 
a itivel iy wire ty es % * 
will fy © the wire. Bring it near a nega-' N. B. The original of this letter. whieh 
tively charged wire of « bottle, it will recede was read at the Royal Society, mize 
from that wire in the sme nore ‘that it 
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Dr. Lining at Charleston. 
Differences in the Qualities of the Glass —-Ac- 
‘count of Dowten, an Elertriciun and Travel- 
ler—Conjectures respecting the pores of 
Glaos.—Origin of the author's idea of drat- 
ing dawn Lightning —No satisfactory Hypo- 
thens resperting the manner in which Cloude 
become electrified —Six men knocked down at 
one by an electrical vhack —Retections on the 

apirst of invention. 

Pmeaprurna, Mareh 38, 1735. 

I sewp you enclosed a paper containing 
some new Sypermenta Ihave made, in per- 
suance of those vA Mr. Canton that are print- 
ed with my last fetters. 1 hope theso, with 
my explanation of them, will alford you some 
entertainment.* 

Tn answer to your several inquirios. The 
tubes and globes we nso hero, ere chiefly 
rade here. The glass has a greenish cast, 
but 13 clear and hard, and, I think, better for 
electrical experiments than the whito glass 
of London, which ix not so bard. There are 
certamnly great differouces in glass. A white 
globe {bad made hore some years since, 
would never, by any means. be excited. Two 
of my friends tried it, as well ax myzelf, with- 
out success, At length, putting it on cu 
electric stand, a chain from the prime con- 
ductor being 11 routact with it, J found it hed 
the properties of @ non-electric ; for I conld 
draw sparks from any part of it, thoagh it was 

clean and dry. 





ve 
RUE kaiow of Demiewy ie, that by iis own might 


wcount he was e native of Transylvania, 
‘Tartar descent, but priest of the Greek 
church: he spoke and wrote Latin very roa- 
dily and correctly. He set out from his own 
country with an intention of going round the 
world, as much as possible by land. He tra- 
yelled through Gertaany, France, and Holland, 
to England. Resided some time at Oxford. 
From Pagland he came to Maryland ; thence 
went to New England; retarned by land to 
Philadelphia: and from hence ‘travelled 
through Maryland, Virginia, and North Caro- 
lina to you. “He thonght it might be of ser- 
vice to hin in his travels to know something 
of elretricity. { taught him the use of the 
tube ; how to charge the Yaqien phial, and 
some other oxperiments, ‘wrote to me 
from Charleston, that he had lived eight hun- 
dred rales upon electricity, it had been meat, 
drink, and clothing to him. His last letter to 
me was, I think, from Jamaica, desiring me 
‘to send the tubes you mention, tomeet him at 
the Hayauna, from whence he expected to 
get 2 passage to La Vera Cruz; designed 
travelling over land through Mexico to Aca- 
pulco; thence to Et @ pasmge to Manilla, 
and so through Chine, India, Persia, and 
Tarkey, home to his own country ; proposing 





See the preteding mrticle, ‘$88, for she paper 
shave referred to. me. 
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to support himself chiefly by electricity. A 
strange project! Bat he was, as you observe, 
a yery singular charecter, I was sorry the 
tubes did not get to the Havanna in time for 
him, If they are stll in bemg, please to 
send for them, and accept of them. What 
became of him afterwards [ have never 
heard. He promised to write to me as often 
as he could on hus journey. and as soon as he 
should get home alter fimsbing his tour. It 
is now seven years since he wax here. I'he 
is otill in New Spain, a2 you imagine from 
that loose report, I suppoae it must be that 
they confine him there, and prevent his writ- 
ing: but I think it more likely that he inay 
ad , k about the 
questions you ask about pores ot 
qilass, I cannot au:wer otherwise, than that $ 
know nothing of their nature; and suppust- 
tions, however ingemuous, are often mere mu 
takes. My hypothesis, thatthey were umall-r 
near the middle of the glass too amiall to ad 
mit the paxnge of electricity, which could 
pass through the surface tili f came near the 
middle, was certainly wrong; tor soon after { 
had written that letter. I did, in order to con- 
firm the hypothesis (winch indeed I ought te 
have done betore 1 wrote it) inake an experi 
ment J ground away five sixthy of the thick: 
ness of tho glass, from the side of one of my 
phials, expecting that tho supposed demer 
part being wo removed, the electric fluid 
enine through the remainder of th. 
which I had imagined more open; but 
found mysclf mistaken, ‘The bottle charg- 
ed an well alter the grinding as before. 1 aus 
Dow, as intich as eve, at a Joss to iow how 
or where the quautity of eluctrie fluid, on th + 
Pposittve side of the Res as dinpueed of; 

As to the difference of conductors, ther. 
is not only this. that some wiJ] conduct elee- 
tricity in small quantities, und yet donot con- 
duct it fast enough tv produce the shock; but 
even among those that will cundnet a shock. 
there ere some that do it better than other: 
Mr. Kinnersley has found, by u very good ex- 
periment, that when the clurgr of « bottle 
hath an opportunity of paring tivo wars, f 
straight through » trough of water ten fect 
tong, and six sews maar or round about 
through twenty feet of wire, it passes through 
the wire, and not through the water, though: 
that is the shortest course; the wire being 
the better conduetur. When the wire 1s 
taken away, it passes through the water, as 
may be felt by a hand planged iu the water; 
‘hut it cannot be felt in the water when the 
wire is used at the same time. Thus, though 
aamall phial containmg water will give 5 
smart shock, one containing the same quantity 
of mereary will give one much the 
mereury being the better conductor; while 
‘one containing oil only, will scarce give any 
shock at all, 
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Yonr question, how 1 came first to think 
af propesing the experiment of drawing down, 
the lightning, in order to seeertain its same- 
ness with the electric fluid, I cannot answer 
better than by giving you an extract from the 
minutes I used to keep of the experimenta I 
made, with memorandums of such as I pur- 
posed to make, the reasons for making them, 
and the observations that arose upon them, 
from which winutes my letters were afler- 
wards drawn. By this extract you will see 
Uhat the thought was not so much «an out-of 
the-wuy one,” but that it might lve occur- 
red to an electrician. 

“Nov. 7, 1749. Electrical fluid agrees 
with lightning in these particulars: 1. Giv- 
ing hght. 2. Colour of the light. 8. Crooked 
carection, 4, Swift mation. 5, Bemg con- 
ducted by metals. 6. Crack or noise in ex- 
ploting. 7. Subsisting in water or ice. & 
Renting bodies it passes through, 9. De- 
rtroying animals. 10, Melting inetals, 11. 
Firing influintnatle substances. 12. Sulphur- 
vous amell.—The electric fluid is attracted 
dy point—We do not know whether this 


proporty ie an lightning But since they jand they all dropped 
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cloud may occasion 2 neighbouring cloud to 
draw io itself from re, on additional 


‘quantity, and, pasting by it, leave itin a posi- 
tive state, How these effects may be pro- 
duced, you will easily conceive, on perusing 
and considering the experiments in the en- 
closed : and from them too it appearn 
probable, that every change from positive 10 
negative, and from negative to positive, that, 
daring a thande we ree in the cork- 
balls annexed to the apparatus, is not owing 
to the presence of clouds in the sume state. 
Dut uften to the absence of positive or nega- 


tive coeds, that, having just passed, Jpave thy 


in the oy ite state. 
"The knoshng down of the six men ws 


med with two of my kurge jarenwt Ju 
Tlaid one end of any divelarging 
¢ head of the first; he tod his 
pon the head of the second ; the vecond 
band on the head of the third, apd so 10 
the Jast, who held, in his hand, the chain that 
was connected with the outside of the jars. 
‘When they were thus placed, I applied the 
other end of my rod to the prime conductor, 
ther. When they 






ae 


Agree in all the particulars wherein we can! fot up, they all Teclared they had not felt 


already compare them, is it not probable they 
agree hkewure in this! Let the experiment 
be matte.” 





I wish I could give you any satiefaction in | @ 
the article of clouds.” I am atill at 2 lous] fered the same myself, receiving, by 
eee the pana in mi they prcoae an 
elmrged with electricity; nohypothesis T have } me 
tly eatotyoe me. Some seen a young woman who was «bout 

plate ! electrified through the feet (for some indisjx.- 


yet formed perfec 
tune since, T heated very het, a brass 


if stroke, and wondered how they came to 
fall: nor did any of them either hear th» 
crack, or eee the light of it. You suppose 1* 

experiment ; but I hed once suf 
‘ident, 
ual stroke through my head, that struck 
wn, without hurting me: end J bud 











two fect square, and placed it on an electric | sition) receive a greater charge through the 
etand, From the plate s wire extended hio-| ead, by inadvertently stooping forward t» 
rizontally four a five feet, and, at the end of | look at the placing of her fect, till Ler fore 


‘t, hung, by linen threads, a pair of cork balls, 
F then repeatedly sprinkled water over the 
plate, that it might be raised frou itin vapoar, 
seveena that if the vapour either carri 
the electricity of the plate, or lett behind it 


must do, if, like the clouds, it became clec- 
srised itself, either positively or negatively) L 
should pereeive and determine it hy the 


" sepe- 
ration of the balls, and by finding whether they 


were positive or negative ; but no alteration 
wes nade at all, nor could 3 perceive that the 
steam was itsolf electrised. though ] have 


vhll sume suspicion that the steam was not 
fally examined, and I think the experiment 


ever fall lea 





head (as she was very wll) came too.ncar my 
prime conductor: she dropped, but 1.1stant} 
got up agam, complaming of nothing, A 


off, person vo struck, suks down doubled. or feld- 
ed together as it were, the juts} 
that of' the water. (one of which I suppose it strength and stiffness at once. 





a 
on the epet where he stow’, instantly, and 
there is no previous stangering, nor doce ht 
ise. ‘Tho great a charg 

sight, indeed, kill a man, but 1 have not yer 
seen any hurt done by iL It would certam- 
ty, ay you ohserse. be the castest ofall deaths 
"The experiment you have hward xo imper- 
fect an account of 1s wnetely thir; I clectri- 
fied a silver pint can, on an electric stend, 











should be repeated. Whether the first state and then lowered into it cork bal!, of about 


uf electrised clouds is positive or vegative, if’ 
Toould find the came Of thar r should be’ at 
no loss about the other, for either is easily de- 


duced fron the other, as one state is 
produced by the other. A strongly 
cloud may drive out of a neighbouring 


an meh diameter, hanging by 2 silk strinz, 


‘Gill the cork touched the bottom of the ean. 
|The cork wus not attracted tu the inaxde of the 


can as it would have been to the outside. arut 
it touched the bottom, yet wher draw 


cloud | out, it was not fund to bo electrified by thar 


inuch of its natural quantity of the electric | touch, as it would have been by touching the 


ftuid, and, passing by it, leave it in anegative | outside, The fact is singular. 


You require 


state, In the same wey, 2 strongly negative |the reason; Ido not know it. Perhaps you 


may discover it, and then you will be so 
‘aa to communicate it to me.* 1 find 
acknowledgment of one's ‘igporanee is not 
only the ensiest way to get rid of a difficulty, 
but the likeliest way to obtain information, 
nad therefore I practize it: I think it an honest 
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we are indebted for the compass, and for. 

tecles, nor have even paper and printing, 
that record every thing else, been able topre- 
serve with certainty the name and reputation 
oftheir inventora, “One would not, therefore, 
of all faculties, or qualities of the mind, wish, 


icy. Those who affect to be to} for a friend, or a child, that he ehould have 
w every thing, and so undertake to explain | that of invention. For his attempts to bene 
every thing, often remain long i it of Gt mankind in that way, however well ima- 
many things that others could and would in- gined, if they do not succeed, expose him, 
struct them in, if they appeared less conceited. ‘very unjustly, to general tidicule and 
‘The treatmont your Frend has met with is contempt; and, if succeed, to envy, 
so common, that no man who knows what the | robbery. and abuse. B, FRANKLIN. 
world is, and exer bas been, Sold expect to 
escape it, ‘There are every where a 
pe very ead Dali P 


of people, who being totally destitute of any 
inventive facnity themselves, do not readily 
cunicoive that others may possess it: they 
think of inventions.as of miracles; there 
be such formerly, but they are ceased. With 
these, every one who offers a new invention 
1s deemed a pretender : he had it from some 
‘other country, or from some book: a man of 
their own acquaintance ; one who has no 
more vense thin themselves, could not possi- 
by, in their opinion, have been the inventor 
of’ any thing. They are confirmed too. in 
these sentiments, by frequent instances of | 
tenaious to invention, which vanity is daily 
producing. That vanity too, thongh an in- 
citement to invention, is, at the same time, 
of inventors, "Jealousy and envy de- 
ny the merit or the novelty of your invention ; 
but vanity, when the novelty and merit are 
‘*cM&blished, claims it for its own. The smaller 
your invention 1s, the more mortification you 
receive in having the credit of it disputed 
with you by a rival, whom the jealousy and 
envy of others are ready to support ageinst 
you, at least so fur as to make the point 
pee ier in itself of im bead 
a dispute ; no one i 
your proofs and reasons worth their atten- 
‘tion: and yet, if you do not dispute the point, 
and demonstrate your right, you not only 
Jose the credit of being im thet instance in- 
geaious, but you suffer the disgrace of not be- 


ing ingenuous ; not only of being a plagiary. 
but of being i plamry fr trifes Had the im 
vention heen greater it would have diagraced 
you leas; for men bave not so contempti- 
‘ble on idea of him that robs for gold on the 
highway, as of him that can pick pockets for 

Iepenca and farthings, ‘Thus, through 
envy, jealousy, and the vanity of competitors 
for Rute, the origin of many of the mostextra- 
ordinary inventions, though produced within 
but a few centuries Js involved in doubt 
and uncertainty. We scarce know to whom 


+ Dr. P. afterwards thought, that, posnibty, the mu 
tual repulsica ofthe inier opposite sides of the electrax- 
ed might prevent the accumalating of an electne at- 
‘monplers upon them, and occasion it to stand eluetiy 
‘on the outaide, But recommended it to the farther ex- 
amination of theensiows. 





Becraria’e ssork on Electricity. 
Franklin on pointed Rode, 
stood in Europe —Rifect tning om the 
Church of Nevcbury, in New Englond—Ri 
marks on the rubject —Read al Roytd Bo- 
ciety, Dec. 18, 1 

Pritape.rma, June 2, 1785. 
You desire my opinion of Pére Beccaria’s 
Atalien book.* {have read it with much plea- 
sure, and think it one of’ the best proces on 
| the eubject thet I linve seen in any Innguage. 
| Yet as to the article of water-spouts, Tam hot 
iat present of his sentiments ; rh I must 
own with you, that he ims handled it very in- 
genwusly. Mr. Collinson hes my opinion ot’ 
whirlwinds and water-spouts at large, written 
some tine since. 1 know not whether they 
will be published ; ifnot, I will got them tran- 


scribed for your Lt Tt does not appear 
to me tat Pere Beceana doubts of the 2 
ability of glare in the senee | 





atiments ¢t 


cof fully under 





late is 
meant it; for the instances he gives of hule- 
made through glass by the electric stroke arc 
such as we have all experienced, und only 
show that the electric furd could not pars 
without making abole. In the sane inanner 
we sy, glass is impermeable to water, and 
yet a streams ‘Srom 4. Bre-engine. t force 

the strongest panesofa window. Aw 
wine fee of aoe in drawing the electric 
matter from is, and thereby securing 
buildings, &o. which, you say, he seems to 
doubt, I muet own 4 think he only spealo inc 
destly and judiciously. I find J have been but 
partly retood in that matter. I haw 
mentioned it in ceveral of my letters, and ex- 
‘cept once, always in the alternative, viz. that 
pointed rods erected on buildings. and com- 
municating with the moist earth, would ether 
prevent e stroke, or, if not prevented, would 
conduct it, ao as that the building should sui: 
fer no damage. Yet whenever iny opinion is 
examined in Europe, nothing is considered but 


‘= Thus work 14 written conformable to Dr Frankia’ 





40 the Abbe Noliet, in defenes of Dr. Frank 
| apt Tie papers wil be found 70 rubeega 


pert, their condutting a stroke, 
Tey happen not wo petreat neo te be tal 


forgotten, though of equal importance and 
vantage. 
I thank you for communicating ML de Buf 


7 
1. That lightning, in its pasage through 
a building, will leave wood to pase ex fur es 
it can in metal, and not enter the wood again 
till the conductor of metal cesses. 
‘And the same F bave observed in other mn- 
stances, as to walls of brick or stone. 
2 The quantity of lightung that passed 
this steeple must bave been very 





fon’s relation of the effect of lightning at Di- | great, by its effects on the lofty spire above 


joa, on the 7th of Jane last. 


fo return, give | the bell, and on the square tower all below 


ine leave to relate an instance [lately saw of | the end of the clock pendulum. 


the same kind, Being in the town of New- 
bury, in New England, in November fast, T 
was shown the effect of lightning on their 
church, which hed been struck a few months 
before. The steeple was a square tower of 
\rood reaching seventy feet up from the ground 
w the place where the bell hung, over which 


ree a taper spire, of wood likewise, reaching , ter! 
seventy feet agher, tothe A Here romalng s 


cock. Near the bell was fixed an iran ham- 


mer to strike the hours: and from the tail of ' 
the hammera wire wentdown throughasmall:! 6. And from the whole it seems 


xnalet-hole in the floor that the stood 
‘spon, and through a second floor in Jike maan- 
avr; then horizontally 
winetered ceiling of that second floor, tll it 
came near e plastered wall; then down by 
the side of that wall to a clock, whic 
about twenty feet below the beil. 
was not bigger than a common knitting-nee- 
We. ‘The spire was split all to pieces by the 
ightning, and the parts flung in all directions 
«ver the square in which the church stood, so 


ander and near the | 


ich stood | 
The wire 


3. Great as this quantity was, it was con- 
ducted by a small wire and a clock pendulum, 
without the leust damage to the building s0 

far ag they extended. 
4, The pendulum rod being of a sufficient 
thickness, conducted the Jiglitning without 
to itself’; but the small wire waa ut- 


5. Though the small wire was itsolf de- 
yet it had conducted the lightning 


ith safety to the building. 

buble, 
that ifeven such a smal) wire had Feen ex- 
tended from the spindle of the vane to the 
earth, before the storm, no damage would 
have been done to the stoeple by that Ktroke 
of lightning, though the wire itaelf had beou 
destroyed. 


To Peter Collinson, 
Panaveuraia, Nov, 2%, 1753 


“hat nothing remained above the bell. Dear Farenp,—In my lest, via Virginie 
‘The lightning between the hammer promised to send you per next hip, © ernali 
and the clock in the above mentioned wire, phil ical packet : bot now having got the 
without hurting either ofthe oom or having fnaterieis (old letters aod rough arate before 
any effect upon them (except making the me, I fear you will find it a great one. Ne- 
gimlet-holes, through whieh the wiro passed, | verthclese, as I am like to have a few days’ 
a httle bigger,) and without hurting the plas- | leisure before this ship sails, which | may not 
tered wall, or any part of the buildinz. 00 far‘ have again in a long time, { shall transcribe 


as the afvrosaid wire and the Epic wire 
of the clock extended: which 

tbout the thickness of a 
the end of the pendulum, quite to the 
ground, the building was exceedingly rent 
‘and damaged, and some stones in the founda 
tion-wall torn out, and thrown to the distance 
of twenty or thirty feet. No partof the afore 
inentioned long ensall wire, between the clock 
and the haramer, could be found, except about 
two inches that hung to the tail of the ham- 
mer, and about es much that was fastened to 
the clock; the rest being exploded, and its 
particles dissipated in smoke and air, as. 
powder is by common fire, and bad only left 


ine 
a black srmutty track on the plastering, three 


or four inches broad, darkest in the iniddle, 
and fainter towards the edges, all along the 
ceiling, under which it passed and down the 
wall.” "These were the effects and appear- 
ances; on which I would only make the few 
following semarks, viz. 

Vou I....2P 


latter wire was no necessity of reading it 
goe-aulll From | take it a little at a time, now and theu of a 


the whole, and send it; for you will be under 
atonce, but way 


winter evening. When you happen to lave 
nothing else to do (if that ever happens) it 
may efford you some amusement.* 

B, FRANKLIN. 


sosophieal corn 
‘of lng Amnon 






= 

Royal Society, where they were read at di 

toed erst ies ia aa pam 
ape mag ute 

paar 


Teugth  amperfect ws they were, to perimt th 
pubbeation, ax sone of the inate they comtain zh 
[oribly De useful to others in therr ptulcaypharel te 
SMe some oft ject oot me 
‘As some of thepe papers ase upon subjects not 2mm 

Lely conncered wim clecincit. we have taken rath 
fram the order 1a which they were placed b Mr 
and transferred them to other parts of Thus 

edition. 
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Extract of a letter from Mr. Bowdoin of The column, being thus acted upon, be- 
‘Boston to Benjamzn Frontlin, concerning comes more dense, und, being more dense re- 


the crooked direction and the the spark more strongly ; it» repellency 
ou icant Bong in fopers io edeaty nrg ee 
r- 


Eighiniug sand he swiftness of the electric 


Bowron, Dee. 21, 1751. 

‘Tux experiments Mr. K. has exhibited 
here, hase been greatly pleasing to all sorts 
of people that have seen them; and I hope, 
by the time he retorns to Philadelphia, his 
tour this way will turn to good account. ‘His 
experiments ate very curious, and J think 
prove mout effectually your doctrine of elec- 
tricity ; that | clement, mnnexed to, 
and diffused among all bodies we are acquaint- 
ed with; that it differs in nothing from light- 
ning, the effects of both being similar, and 
their properties, so far as they are known, the 
same, &¢. 

‘The remerkable effect of lightoing on 
iron, lately discovered, in giving it the tag 
netic virtue, and the same effect on 
small needles by the electrical firo, isa further 
and convincing proof that they are both the 
sume element; but, which is very unaccounta- 
ble. Mr. K tells me, it is n ‘to pro- 


' 






duce this effect that the direction of the the 


needle and the electric fire should be north 
and south; from either to the other, and that 
jast oo faras they deviate therefrom, the mag- 
netic power in the needle is less, till their: 
rection being at Cight angles with the north 
and south, the effect entiraly ceasen We 
made at Paneut Hall, where was Mr. K’sap- 

Pets, weve experiments, to give some 
eal! needles the magnetic virtue; previ 


examining, jutting them in water, on 
which they will be supported, whether or not 
they hed any of that virtue ; and I think we 


found all of them to bave some small degree 
of it, their points turning to the north; we 
had nothing todo then but to invert the poles, 
which accordingly was done, by sending 
through them the charge of two large glass 
yora; the eye of the needle turning to the 
north, as the point beforehad done: that end 
of the needle which the fire is thrown upon, 
Mr. K. tells me always points to the north. 
‘The electrical fire passing through air has 
the same crooked direction as Tghtning* 
‘This uppearance I endeavour to account 
thus: ait is an electric per se, therefore there 
muat be a mutual repoleion betwixt air and 


* 


the electrical fire. A column or eylinder of, 


air, having the diameter of its base equal to 
‘the diameter of the electrical apark, inter- 
venes that part of the bay ~which the ik 
Agtaken from, and of the body it aims at. 
apark ate upon this column, and is acted 
upon by it, more strongly than any other 
neighbouring portion of air. 


hie is moat onal is 
can Tmls i moet eualy obeervad in lange strong epariss 





bemg in proportion 
quired, by being condensed, a degree 
pellency greater than it natura, [ arne the 
spark out of its straight course; the neigh. 
bouring air, which most be lees dense, and 
therefore has a saller degree of repeliency, 
giving it a more ly pesmage. 

‘The epark, having taken a new direction, 
most now act on, or most strongly repel the 
column of air which lies in that direction, end 
consequently must condense that colanm in 
the etme manner as the former, when the 

‘k must again change its course, which 
Chatee will be thus repeatedly changed, tif] 
the spark reaches the body that attracted it. 

‘To this necount one objection occurs; that 
as air is very fluid and elastio, and eo en- 
deavours to diffuse itself equally, the suppused 
accumulated air within the calamn aforesaid, 
would be immediately diffused among the con- 
‘tigaons air, and circulate to fill the ix 
‘was driven from : and consequently that the 
said colamn, on the greater density of whic! 


Phenomenon is supposed to d |, woul) 
not repel the spark more strongly than the 
nei ring sir. 


is might be an Objection, if the electrical 

fire was vs uluggieh and inactive as air. Air 
takes a sensible time to diffuee itself equatly, 
a is manifest from winds which often blow 
for nconsiderable time together from the rane 
point, and withe velocity even in the greatest 
not exceeding, a8 it is said, sixty miler 
anhour: battheelectric fire seems propagated 
instantaneously, taking up no perceptible: time 
in going very great distances, It must ther 
be an inconceivable short tine in its progress 
from an electrified to un unelectritied body, 
which, in the present care, can be but a few 
inches apart: but this small ‘ion of time 
is notoufielent: for elasticity of the air to exert 
iteelf, and therefore the column aforesaid must 
‘be in a denser state than its neighbouring ar. 
‘About the velocity of the electric fire more 
said below, which perhaps may more fully 
obviate this objection.” But Jet us have re- 
course to experiments, Experiments wil) ob- 
viate all objections, or confound the hypothe 


tia, Tho electric spark, if the foregoing be 


true, will pass thro: 
line. To ay this a 
pendicalarly on the plete of en air puny 

having & leuden ball on its wy rene; Ie 
another wire, passing through the top of a. re- 
ceiver, have on esch end a leaden ball; let 
the Ieaden balls within the receiver, when 
put on the air pamp, be within two or three 
inches of eachgother ; the receiver being ex- 
haveted, the spark given from a charged phial 
to the upper wire will pass through rarified 
air, nearly approaching to a vacuum, to the 


‘¢ vacoum ina night 
& wire be fixed per- 
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lower wire, und I suppose in a right line, or 
nearly a0; the small portion of air remaining 
wm the receiver, which cannot be entirely ex- 
hausted, may possibly cause it to deviate & 
fittle, but perhaps not sensibly from a right 
line. ‘The spark aleo might be made to pass 
through air greatly condensed, which per- 
haps Would give a still more crooked direc- 
tion. 1 have nothad opportunity to make any 
experiments of this sort, not knowing of an 
air-pump nearer than Cambridge, bat you can 
easily make them. If these experiments an- 
swer, | think the crooked direction of light- 
Sing wl be size socounted Se. . 
ith rerpect to your letters on electricity 

yoor hypothesia in particular for explaining 
the phenomena of lightning is very ingenious, 
"That some clouds are highly charged with 
electrical fire, and that their ‘communicating 
stto thove that have less, to mountains 
other eminences, makes it visible and audible, 
when it is denominated lightning and thunder. 
as highly Probable = that A? sea, ini 
you suppose source of it, can collect 
at, I think wdinity of & doubt; for though the 
‘wn be composed of salt and water, an elec- 
trie per se and non-electric, and though the 
triction of electrics per se and non-electrics, 
will collect that fire, yet it is only under cer- 
tain circumstances which water wil] not ad- 
soit, For it seems neceasary, that the elec- 
trics per se and non-electrics rubbing one ano- 
ther, should be of such substances as will not 
adhere to, or incorporate with each other. 
‘Thus a glass or sulphur sphere turned in wa- 
ter, and £0 friction between them, will not 
collect any fire; nor, I suppose, would a 
sphere of salt revolving in water: the water 
adhering to, or incorporating with those elec- 
tries per se, But granting that the friction 
between sult and water would collect the 
wlectrical fire; that fire, being #0 extremely 
subtle and ective, would be immediately com- 
mumeated, either to those lower parts of the 
sea from which it war drawn, and so only per- 
form quick revolutions; or be communicated 
to the aljacont islands or satin pists 
di instantaneously F 
mass of the earth. J say instantaneously, for 
the greatest distances we can cunceive within 
the hmits of our globe, even that of the two 
mast opposite pointa, it will take no sensible 
time in ing through; and therefore it 
sneme 2 little difficult to conceive how there 
can be any accumulation of the electrical fire 
npon the surface of the sea, or how the va- 
pours arising from the sea should have a 
Ateater share of that fire than other vapours, 

That the progress of the electrical fire is 
no amazingly swift, seems evident from an 
oxporiment you yourself (not out of chuice) 


made, when two or three large glass j 
were dicing trough your bay. You 
neither ‘the crack, was sensible of the 





stroke, nor, which is more extraordinary, aw 
the light; syluch gee you ts Tessca toca: 
clade, that it was ewiiter than sound, than 
animal sensation, and even Tight itelt Now 
Tight (as astronomers have strated) is 
about six minutes passing from the sun to the 
earth; a distance, they cay, of more than 
eighty millions of miles. The greatest rec- 
iinear distance within the compass of the 
earth ig about eight thousand miles, equal to 
its diameter. Supposing then, that the velocity 
Fede pectin same 3 that of ight, 
it will go through a ual to the eurth’s 
dumeter in about twosixtieths ofthe second of 
minute. It seema inconceivable then, that 
it should be accumulated upon the sea, in ite 
present state, which, as it is a non-electric, 
must give the fire an instantaneons passage 
to the neighbouriug abores, and they. conve 
it to the general mass of the earth. But such 
accumulation seems still more inconceivable 
when the electrical fire has but few feet depth 
of water to penetrate, to return to the place 
from whence it is supposed to be collected. 
Your thoughts upon these remarks I aball 
teceive with a greatdealof pleasure. I uke 
notice that in the printed copies of your Jetters, 
several things are wanting which are in the 
manuscript you gent me. I understand by 
your eon, that you had writ, or was writing, @ 
per on the effect of the electrical fire on 
Pocistones, needles, &c. which 1 would ash 
the favour of a copy of, as well as of any other 
papers on, electric wie since Thed the, 
manuscript, for which I repea. my obligauony 
to you. e 7, BOWDOIN. 


J. Bowdon, Boston. 


Observations on the enchjecte of the preceding letter 
—Reasms for supposing the sa fo be the grand 
wource of Lightning — Reason: for doubting 
thie hypothesis —Improrement ir @ globe for 
raising the Electric Fare —Twat at the Royal 
Society, May 27, 1750 

Parucveirmi a, Jan. 34 1732. 

I ame glad tolearn, by your favour ofthe 21st 

past, that Air. Kinnersley’s lecturce have been 
le to the gentlenien of Boston. and 
are like to prove serviceable to himself. 

T thank you for the countenance and encuu- 
ragement You have sokindly afforded my fel- 
low-citizen. , 

T send you enclosed an extract of a letter 
containing the substance of what } observed 
concernmg the coumunication of magnetian 
to needles by electricity. The minutes } tovk 
at the time of the experimentsare mielail, 1 
am very little acquainted with the nature of 

. Dr. Gawin Knight, inventor of 
he sted] mognets, ba wrote largely on that 
subject, but, have oct yet Bad leisure te pe 

‘ruse his writings with the attention necessa- 

ry to become master of his doctrine. 
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‘Your explication of the crooked direction of : be repelled from the then generally electri- 
lightning sppenre to me both ingenious andj ficd wurface of the sea, and fly away with 
id. ‘we can account as satisfactori-; them into the air. I thought too, that, possi- 
ly for the electrification of clouds, | think that bly the great mixture of particles electric 
branch of natural philosophy will be neatly per se. in the ocean water, might, in some 
complete. degree, impede the swift motion and dissipa- 
The air, undoubtedly, obstructs the motion tion of the electric fuid through it to the 
of the electric fiuid. Dry air prevents the | shores, &c.—But baving since fund, thatsalt 
dissipation of an electric atmosphere, the den-|ia the water of an electric phil does not 
ser the more, as in cold weather. I question | lessen the shock: and having endeavoured 
whether such an amoaphere can be retained | in vain to produce that luminous appearance 
oy 2 body in zacuo. A common electrical | from e@ mixture of salt and water agitated ; 
phia) requires @ non-electric communication ‘and observed, that even the sea-water will 
trom the wire to every part of the charged not produce it after some hours standing in « 
glass; otherwise, boing dry and clean, and bntle; I muspect it to pracoad. from som: 
fed with a oak 5 it charges slow! ;, and prineiple yet unknown tu us (ovbich 1 wwoul 
discharges g ly, by sparks, wit a ly make some expersments to discover, 
shock : but exhausted he the commanica- fy near the sex) and I grow tore doubt- 
tion 1 80 open and free between the inverted ful of my former supposition, and more ready 
wire and surface of the glasn, that it to allow weight tothet objection (drawn fron. 
us readily, and shocks as emartly as if the activity of the electric flud, and the res 
with water: and I doubt not, but that in the | diness of water to condact) which you have 
‘experiment you propase, the sparks wonld not | indeed stated with great strength and clear- 
nly be nea? strait mx vacuo, but strike at a| nese. 
greater distance than in the open air, though’ In the mean time, before we part with this 
perhaps there woald not be a loud explosion. hypothesis, let us think whet to substitute in 
As soon a4 I have a little leisure, I will make its place. I have opting soni whe 
the experiment, and send you the result, ther the friction of the air, an electric per sr, 
My supposition, that the sea might possibly ia violent winds, among treos, and against 
he the grand source of lightning, arose from the surface of the earth, might not arap wp. 
the common observation of its lumipous ap- es 80 many glass globes, quantities 
poarance in the night, on the least motion; electric fluid, which the rising vapoure might 
‘an appearance never observed in fresh water. receive from the air, and retain in the clouds 
weaxJhhen I knew that the electric fluid may be they form’ on which I ebould be glad to have 
pumped up out of the earth, by the friction your sentiments. An ingenious friond of 
of a glasa globe, on a non-electric cushion; mine sy the land-clouds more likely 1 
and that notwithstanding the surprismg acti- beclectrifiedthan the vea-clouds, Taend his let- 
vity and ewiftness of that fluid, and the non- | ter for your perusal, which please to return me, 
electric communication between all the parts; I have wrote nothing lately on clectricity, 
ef the cushion and the earth, yet quantities nor observed any thing new that is materual, 
would be matched up by the revolving sur-, my time being much taken up with other af: 
face of the globe, thrown on the prime con-{ fairs. Yesterday | discharged fuur jary 
ductor, and dissipated in air. How this was| through a fine wire, tied up between Iwo 
done, and why that subtle active spiritdid not stripe of glass: the wire was in part melted, 
immediately return, again from the globe, intw | and the rest broke into emall pieces trom half’ 
somie part or other of the cushion, and sointo an inch long, to balfa quarter uf an inch, My 
‘the earth, was difficult toconceive ; but whe- | globe raises the electric fire with greater vase, 
ther from its beiug opposed by = current set-| in much greater guantien by the means of 
ting upwards to the cushinn, or from what-' a wire extended from the cushion, tothe iron 
ever other cause, that it did not so Tetuen | pin of a pump handle bebind my house, which 
was an evident fact. Then F considered the | communicates by the pump spear with the 
separate particles of water as 80 hard! water in the well. 
spherules, capable of touching the onl; By this post. I send to **”, who 1 curious 
1n points, and imagined a partic! ofealt could in way, some meteorological olscrvations 
therefore na more be wet by a particle of wa-{ and conjectures, and desire him to communi- 
ter, tan 2 globe by &,cathion; that there! cate them to you, as they may afford you 
might therefore be such a friction between | some amusement, and J know you will look 
thego originally constituent particles of salt| over them with a candid eye. By throwing 
and weler, es ina sca.of globesand cushions ;, our aceasimal thoughts om paper, we mote 
that each particle of water on the surface; readily discover the defects of our opinions, or 
might obtain from the common mass, come! wedigest them better and find new arguments 
particles of the univermlly diffased much | tosupport them. ‘This I sometimes practise : 
finer, and more subtle electric Suid, and form-|bat euch pieces are fit anly to be seen by 
ang to itself an atmosphere of those particles, friends. B FRANKLIN. 
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J. Bowdown to Benjan-in Franklin. 
Eoffest of Lightning on Coplain Waddet + Comn- 
‘pow, and the Dutch Church at New York — 

‘Read at the Royal Bociety, June 3. 1732. 


‘Roetox, March %. 1752. 
sqigiat# ectived your favour of the 2Ath of 
anual t. enclosing an extract from your 
letter ty Mr, Coll J and ***s letter to 
yourself, which £ have read witha great deal 
of pleasure, and am much obliged to you for. 
Your extract confirms 9 correction Mr. Kin- 
nendey inde a few day Fielatales mistake 1 
was ander respecting the polarity given to 
needles hy electrical fire, ‘ that the end which 
receives the fire always points north:” and 
that the needle bemg situated east and west 
will not have a polar direction.” You find, 
however, the polinity strongest when the 
needle ie shocked lying north and south; 
weakest when lying east and west; which 
ronkea it probable that the communicated 
inagnetiam 1s less, as the needle varies froma 
north and sath senate. An the re | 
of captain iel’s compass, if its polarity 
wan reversed by the “ghtnng, the effect of 
lightning and electricity. in regard of thet, 
veems dissanilar ; for a magnetic needle in a 
north and south eituation (as the compass nee 
dJe was) instead of having its power revers- 
ed, or even diminished, world have it confirm- 
el or sncrvased by the electric fire. But per- 
hinge the lighting communicated to some 
nails 10 the binnacle (where the compess 1s 
placed) the magnetic virtue, which might dis | 
turb the compass. H 

‘Tins [ have heard was the case; ifsc, the | 

-*--ung disamilsrity vanishes: but this re- | 
nearkuble circumstance (if it took place) I} 
should think would not be omitted in captain 
\Waddel'> aceount, 

Tain very mach pleared that the explica- 
two E sent you, af the crooked directon of 
lightning, meets with your approbation. 

"As to your supposition about the aource of 
inghtoing, the loininous appearance of the sea 
mi the night, and the aunilitude between the 
friction of the particles uf mlt and 
‘you conndered them in their origi 
tate state, and the friction of the globe and 
cushion, very naturally led yuu to the ocean, 
ag the grand source of ih ung: bat the ac- 
tivity of lightning, or electric element, 
and the fitness of water to conduct it, toge-| 
ther with the experiments you meutiun of | { 
ealt and water, esem to make against it, and 
to propare the way for some other hypothesis. 





























Accardingly you propose a new one, which [he 


is very curious, and not so liable, i think, to 
obyections as the former, But there ia not, as 
yet, I believe, a eufficient variety of experi- 
mente to establish any theory, ‘though this 
seen the moatbopeful of suy I have beard of. 

‘The effect which the Gacharge of your 


SOE 


four glase jars bad upon a fine wire, ted be- 
tween two strips of gluse, puts mem nal of » 

similar one of lightning, that I ue Ted 
at New York, October, 177, 2 few days of 
ter [left Philadelphia.’ Jn company with 





j number of gentlemen, 1 went to take ai: 


of the city from the Dutch church steeple. . 
which is a clock about twenty or twent;-£ 
feet below tie bell. From the elock went > 
wire Sroagh tno floors, to the clock. 
near the bell, the holes in the for 1 
wire being perhaps about a quarter of ar. rch 
diameter, We _ told, that in the sprang of 
170, the Tightning struck the clock hamancr. 
and cop slong the wire to the rick, 
melting in its way roveral epots of the \.1re. 
from three to nine inches long, through one 
third of its substance, till coming within a fuw 
feet of the lower endl, it melted the wire: 
through, in several places, so that it fill @own 
several pieces: which spots and pirces we 
w. When it got to the end of the wire. it 
flew off to the hinge of » door, shattcred the 
door. and dissipated. n its passage through 
the holes of the fivors it did nat do the Jeart 














| damage, which evidences that wire is 2 good 


conductor of lightaing (as at is of electricity) 

ded it be substantial enough,'and might 

in this case, had it been continued to the 

_ have condncted it without duincg:ng 
* 


building. 

Your information about your globe's raisin 
the electric fire in prester quantities, by means 
of & wire extended iroin the cushion to the 
earth, wil enable me, I hope, to remeds 

inconvenience 1 have Leen under, to c1 

the fire with the eleetrifving glass u-e, 
ich is fixed in a very dry room, three stories 





whi 


{frum the ground. When you send your me 


teorological obeervations to *°°%, Thope I -lall 
have the pleasure of seeing them. 
J. BUWDOL 





fio measure the 


Propane of an experiment in measure 
tie Spark on 


time taken up by an 






mocing through any given space, By 
Jamon Alixander, of New York.—Read at 
the Royal Society, Dec. 26, 1736. 





Ir I remember right, the Royal Society 
nade one experiment to discover the velocity 


+The wire mentioned ra this acraunt war replaced 
bya email bram * Su the summer of 1703 the 








Ioghtoiag gain struck that merple, and from tse rloch 
bammer uear the bell. st pursued the eharn a 1! bed be 
fore done wire, went off to the id 
peer) 
‘No damage 1 








€ inrnig the whole event 
‘But the chamn ite if Wasdestioyed. being 
partly scattered about in fragments of tite or thir hnke 
melted and stuck together, sud partly blown ap or re- 
anddienpated |Ber a0 account of the 
same effect of lightning on 0 sare at Newbury, p 206.1 
The when repaired, was guarded by an 170 
conductor, of rod, extending from the foot of ibe vane 
‘Spandie down the ontae of the building snlo the earth. 
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y, 8 I suppose, attracted the contrary wus | lowing description, you will readily apprehend 
by the clectroily of greater density in the arr | the constraction of 1t, (See the Plate) 
behind it, But, ag this opinion seems to de-} A Bis a glass tube, about eleven inches 
viate from electrical ioxy, I should be! long, and one inch diameter in the bore. It 
gist toase thon phenomena better accounted has a brass ferrule cemented on each end, 
by your superior and more penetrating ge-| with a top and bottom part, © and D, to be 
nius, screwed on, air-tight, and taken off at plea- 

Whether the electricity in the air, in clear' sure. In the centre of the bottom part D, 

dry weather, be of the same density at the | a male scrow. which, into a brass nut, ix 
height of two or three hundred yards. aa near | the mahogany pedestal E. The wires F and G 
the surface of the earth, may be satisfactorily | are for the geetnie fire to pass through, dart- 
determined by your old experiment of the ing from one to the other. The wire G cx: 
kite. The twine vhould have throughout «| tends through the pedestal toH, and may be 
‘very small wire 1m it,and the ends of the wire, | raisod and lowered by means of 3, nale screw 

where the several lengths are united, ought on it, The wire ¥ may be taker out, and the 
to be tied down with a waxed thread, to pre- j hook 1 be screwed into its place ipa glaca 
vent their acting in the manner of pomta, Ij tube, witha smalibore, open a* uth ends, ce- 
lave tried the experiment twice, when the | mented in the brass tbe 1, which scrows 
aur was aa dry as we ever have it, and so! into the top part C. The lower end of the 
clear that not a cloud could be seen, and/ tube K ie immersed in water. coloured with 

found the twine each time in « small Segre | cochinesl, at the botton: of the tube AR. (t 
electrised positively. The kite had | used, at first. coloured spirits of wine, but in 
imetalline points fixed to it: ope on the top, ' one ~xperiment I made, it took fire.) On the 
and one on each side. That the twine was | top of the tube K ix cementod, for ornament. 
electrised, appoared by the separating of two} hrass ferrule, with a head screwed on it, 
ermal carck suspended on the twine by | which has a mmall air-hole through its side, 
fine flaxen threads, just above where the silk}at c. The wire 6, 1 a small round spring, 
‘was tied to it, and sheltered frows the wind. thet embraces the tube K, eo a8 ta stay wher- 
That the twine was electrised positively, fever it i paced. The weight Mas to keep 
was proved, by applying it to the wire of a | trait whatever may be euspended in the tube 
charged bottle, which caused the hells to se- {a B.on the hook {. Air must be blewn 
parate further, without first coming nearer through the twhe “<, into the the AB, till 
together. This experiment showed, that the enough is intruded to raict, by ity elastic 
electricity in the air, at those times, was force, a columu of the coloured water in the 
“Mover above than below. Bat that cannot tube K.up 1 -, or thereatouts; end then, 
‘be always the case; for you know we have the gaye-wire 4, being slipt down te the top 
frequently found the thander-clouds in the ne- of the column, the thermometer is ready for 
gative state, attracting electricity from the 
earth: which state, it is probable, they are! J set the thermonieter onan electric s1und 
in when first formed, and till they‘ with the chain N fixed to the prime eunduct- 
have received asnfficient supply. How they | or, and kept it well electrined « coneiderable 
come afterwards, towards the latter end of the | time; but this produced no sensible effect. 
ffust, to be in the positive state, which is gone ; which shows, that the clectnie fire, when wu 
‘umes the case, iy a subject for further in-' state of rest, has no moore heat thon the ati, 
quiry. ‘und other matter whercio it resides. 

‘Aher the above experiments with the| When the wires F and G are im contact, x 
wooden needle, 1 formed = cross, of two! large charge of electricity sent through them 
pieces af wood, of equal length, intersecting ‘ even that of my casc of five and thirty bottles 
each other at right angles in the middle. hung | containing above thirty square fvet uf coated! 
it horizontally upon a central pin, and set @ | glass, will produce no Tarification of thu ar 
Tight horse with his rider, opon each extre- included in the tube A 8; which shows that 
uty; wherenpon, the whole being nicely | the wires ere not heated by the fire's passing 
balanced, and each courser urged on by an through them. 
electrised point of a pair of spurs, I was enter- the wires are about two inchesapart. 
tained with an electrical horse-race. j the charge of three pint bottle, darting 

L have contrived an electrical air thermo- | one to the other, rarifies the ait very evident- 
meter, and made goveral experiments with it, ‘ly; which sbows, 1 think, that the electric 
that have afforded me much satisfaction and fire must produce heat in itself, as well as am 
pleasure. It is extremely sensible of any al- the air, by its rapid motion. 
teration in the state of the included air, and The charge of one of my glass jars (wlueli 
fully determines that controverted pomt, wil) contain about five gallons and o half, 
Whether there be any hest in the electric wine measure) darting wire to wire, 
firet By the enclosed draught, and the fo!- will, by the distorbance it gives the air, re 
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pelling it in ell directions, raise the column and thickest part mey not be sensibly warmer 
m the tube K, up to d, or thereabouts; and than before. 
the charge of the above-mentioned case of And when trees or houses are set on fire 
bottles will raise it to the top of the tube— by the dreadful quantity which a cloud, or the 
Upon the air’s coalescing, the column, by its earth, sometimer discharges, must not theheat, 
gravity, instantly subsides, till 1t is in equili- by which the wood is first kindled, be gene- 
Gino with the rarofied air; it then gradually rated by the lightmmg's violent motion, 
riescends ag the air cools, and settles where through the resisting combustible matter ? 
tt stood before. By carefully observing at If lightning, by its rapid motion, luces 
what height ubove the gage-wire }, the de- heat in itself; ox well as in other bodies (and 
scending column first stops, the degree of that it does I think is evident from some of 
rarefaction is discovered, which, in great ex- the foregoing experiments made with the 
plosions, is very considerable, thermometer) then its wometimes singeing the 
T hung in the thermometer, successively, a hair of animals killed by it, may eanly be ac- 
strip of wet writing paper, a wet flaxen and counted for. And the rearons of its not al- 
woollen thread, a blade of green grass, a fila- ways doing 2, mag, perbep, be this: the 
ment of graen wood, a fine silver thread, a quantity, though cufficient to kill a large am- 
very small brass wire, and a strip of gilt pa- mel, may sometimes not be great enough, or 
per; and found that the charge of the above- not have met with resistance enough, to be- 
inentiuned glass jar, passing through each of come, by its motion, burning hot. 
these, empecially the lest, produced heat — We find thet dweliing-houses, strack with 
mnough to rarefy the air very perceptibly. lightning, are seldom set on fire hy at: but 
J then suspended, out of the thermometer, when it passes thrungh barns, with hay or 
a piece of small harpsichord wire. about twen- straw in th or store-houges. containing 
ty-four inches long, with a pound weight at large quantities of hemp, or such like matter. 
the lower end, and sent the charge of the they , if ever, escape a conflarration : 
case of fixe and thirty bottles through it, which may, perhaps. be owing to euch com 
whereby I discovered a new method of wire- bustibles being apt to kindle with a less de- 
drawing. The wire was ted hot the whole gree of leat then is necessary tt kindle wood. 
length, well annealed, and above an inch; We had four houses in this city, and a ves 
longer then before, A second charge melted | sel at one of the wharfs, struck and demeged 
it: it parted near the muidle, and measured, ! by lightning last summer. One of the houses 
when the ends were put together, fonr inches was struck twice in the same storm. But I 
tonger than at first. This experiment. Ire- have the pleasure to inform you, that your 
member, you proposed to me before you left method of prevonting such terrible disasters. 
Philadelphia: but I never tried it til now.— bas. by 2 fact which had like to have escff€d 
That I inight have no doubt of tho wire's be- our knowledge. given a very coavincing proof 
ng hot as wail as red, I reprated the experi- of its great utslity. and is now in higher re- 
ment on another piece of the same wire en- p'e wth us than ever. 
rompaseed with» goore-quili,filled with loose _ Hearing. a few days ago, that Mr.Withan. 
grains of gunpowder; which’ took fire aszea- West. merchant in this city, suspected tha? 
dily as if tt hed been touched with a red hot the lighting in ane of the thunder-storms 
poker. Also tinder, tied to another piece of last summer had passed through the iron con- 
the wire, kindled by it. Itried a wire about ductor, which he had provided for the secur:- 
three tumes us big, but could produce noeuch ty of his house; I waited on him, to inguire 
elfects with that. what ground he might have for sach suspi- 
Hence it appears that the electric fire, cion. Mr. West informed me, that hie fami- 
though it bes no sensible beat when in astate ly and neighbours were al] stunned with 
of reat, will, by its violent motion, anil there- very terrible explosion, and that the flash and 
sistance It meats with, produce heat in other crack were seen and heard at the same in- 
bodies when passing through them, provided stant, Whence he concluded, that the light- 
they be smallenough. A large quantity will ning must have been very near, and, as no 
pass through a large wire, without producing house in the neighbourhood had snffered by 1t. 
any sensible heat; when the same quantity that it must have passed through his conduc’ 
possing through avery small one, being there or. Mr. White, his clerk, told me thet he 
confined to a narrower passage, the particles wee sitting at the time, by a window about 
crowding closet together, and meeting with two fect distant from the conductor, leaning 
greater resistance, will make it red hot, and against the brick wall with which it was 
even melt it, in contect; and that he felt a smart sensation 
‘Hence lightning does not melt metal by a like an electric shock, in that part of the bo 
cold fusion, as we formerly supposed; but, dy which touched the wall. Mr. West fur- 
when it passes through the blade of a eword, informed me, that 2 pereon of undoubted 
if the quantity be not very great, it may heat verseity assured him, that, being in the door 
the point so as to melt it, wl ile the broadest of an opposite house, on the other side of We- 
‘ou. 1L...2Q 
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tar-street (which yon knew is but narrow)he 
saw the lightning diffused over the pavement 
which was then very wet with ram, to the 
distance of two or three yards ftom the foot 
of the conductor; and that another pereon of 
very credit told humo, that he being @ 
few doors off on the other side of the street. 
saw the hghtoing above, darting in such di- 
ection that it appeared to him to be directly 
over that pointed rod. 

Upon receiving this information, and being 
dearovus of further satisfaction, there being no 
traces of the lightning to be discovered in the 
conductor, az far as we could examine it be- 
tow, I proposed to Mr. West our going to the 
top of the house, to examine the pointed rod, 
assuting hin, that if the hehtning had passed 
‘throug! it, the point must have been melted ; 
and b: our great satisfaction, we found it so. 
‘This iron rod extended in height about nine 
feet and 2 half above a stack of to 
which :t was fixer (though I suppose three or 
four fent would have been sofficient.) It was 
somewhat more than half'an mch diameter in 
the thickest part, and tapering to the upper 
end, The contuctor, from the lower end of. 
att th» carth. consisted of square iron nal 
rata, not much above a quarter of an inci 
tuck, conuectrd together by  interlinking 
yoints. It extended down the cedar root’ to 
‘the caves, and from thence down the wali 
of the house. four story and a half. to tne 
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your acceptance of the best sentation I 
aan give of it, which you will find by the side 
of the thermometer, drawn in its full dunen- 
sions a8 it now appears. The dotted lines 
above are intended to show the form of the 
ware before the lightning imelted it. 

And now, sit, 1 moat heartily congratulate 
you on the pleasure you must fiave in finaings 
your great and well grounded expectatiuns <0 
far falfilled. May thw methud of security 
from the destructive violence of one of the 
most awful powers of aature meet with such 
further xuccess, as to induce every good und 
grestfol heart to blese God for the mmportant 

liscovery! May the benefit therect’ be dif- 
fased over the whole globe! Nay it extend to 
the latest posterity af mankind, and make the 
name cf FRANKLIN, like that of NEW- 
TON. immortal. 
EBEN. KINNERSIEY. 


To Mr. Kinnersicy. 

Anse r to me of the foregoing eniats Be 
tong the Leyden battie may Ue kept charged — 
Heated glass rendered permeable by the (ort 

eid. —Ehectrnal altracton and rerueron ~ 
‘Reply to othe~ sulyerts in the prrwedng paper 
yinerous ways of Acndling fire Bis plo 
sion of water —Knula and point 
Lownon, Februaay 4) Vint 
T excstvep yor ingenious letter of the 
12th of March fast, and thank you cordially 








pavement in Water-strect, being fastened to fur the 


the wall in several places by smal! iron hooks. 
Thg lower end was tixed to a ring in the top 
tan iron stake that was drove about four ot 
tive fout mtu the grouml, 

‘The above-mentioned iron rod had a hole 
an the topo: it, about two inches deep, where- 
‘in was inserted a brass wire, about two lines 
thick, and whcn firet put thero, about ton 
inches long, terminuting in a very acute 
pent; but now ite whole length was no more 
than seven inches ond a half, and the top very 
blunt. Sone of the metal appears to be ms 
sing, the slendorest part of the wire being. a3 
Tauspect, cmaumed into stoke. But sume 
of it, whore the wire was a little thicker, be- 
ing only ro-lted by the lightuing, sunk down, 
while im a tind state,and formed a rowh 1rre- 
gular cap, lower on one side than the other, 
round the uppar end of what remained, and 
became intimately umted therewith. 

‘This was all the damage that Mr. West 
sustained by a terrible stroke of lightaing ; a 
most convinetag proof of the great utility of 
this method of preventing its dreadful effects. 
Surely it will now be thought as expedient 
to provide conductors for the lightning, as for 
the rain. 

‘Mr. West was 80 good as to make me 2 
present of the melted wire, which I keep es 
8 great curiosity. and long for the pleasure of 
showing it to you. In the mean time, I beg 














account you give me of the new es- 
periments you have lately mote tn electri- 
city.—It is'a subject that st:1] affords me ploa- 
sure, though of late I have nut much aitend- 
ed to it. 

Your second experiment, m which yeu Lt 
tempted, without success, ty consuunicate 
itive electricity by vopour arcetalinig ftom 
electrised water, remind» me of one 1 
formerly made, to try if negative electricity 
micht be produced by evaporetion wcly, t 
placed a large Ireated brars plet+, cor framing 
four or five square f-ct on an electric stand 
a rod of metal, about four feet kong, with o 
‘bullet at its end, eatended from the plate ho- 
naottally. A light lock of cotton, suspended 
by a fine thread from the ceiling, bung oppo- 
site to, and within an inch «f the bullet. 
then sprinkled the heated plate with water, 
which arose fast frum it in vapour. If vapour 
should be disposed to carry off the electrical, 
us it docs the common fire from bodes, 1 ex- 
pected the plate would, by losin some of its 
natural quantity, become negatively clectris- 
ed. But I could ant perceive, by any motion 
in the cotton, that it was at all affected: nor 

‘any separation of small cork balls rnspend- 

from the plate, could it Le observed thut 
the fe was in any manner electrified. 
. Canton here has also found, that two 
toa cups, set on electric stands, and filled one 


with boiling. the other with cold water, and 
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equally electrified, contunued equslly 50, not- 


withstanding the plentiful eveporation from , 


the hot water. Your experiment and his 
agreemg, shows annther remarkable differ- 


ence beta cen electricand common fire. For , 


the latter quits most readily the body that 
contams it, where water, or any other fluid, 
1a evaporating fron the eurface of that body, 
and eveapes with the vapour. Hence the 
anethod, It ng an use in the east, of cooling - 
quors, by wrapping the bottles round with @ 
wet cloth, and exposing them to the wind. 
Tr. Cullen, of Edmburgh, bas given some ex- 
pernments of coolmg Evaporation and 1 
‘Wa> present at one made by Dr. Hadley, then 
vasor of chemistry at Cambridge, when, 
repratedly wetting the ball af a thermo- 
meter with spint, and quickening the + apo- 
ret un by the blast of a bellows, the mercury 
felt from 0:3, the stare of warmth in the cone 
inen ar to 7, which 18 22 degrees blow 
free sic, and. accord.ngly, from some Water 
mi\ed with the spurt, ur from the breath of 
the assetinte, or bot. we gathere fin emall 
sp ula rind the bull, to the thiekness of near 
acgz.tor uf an imch To snch a degree did 
te rier ity lose the frre at before contaned, 
whch, a Fs nagine. tosh the opportunity of 
ea. pag, #1 company with the evaporating 
pres les of the spuit. by adhering to those 
pait cles 

ovr experiments of the Florence flash, 
atulo mg water. m very curious I have 
repeated at«nd found it to succerd as you 
deerthe it, in to flasks out of three The 
third y ould not charge when filled with either 
hot or cold water I repeated it, because T 
se merbered 1 had once atterapted to make an 
rivctre butth> ofa Florence flask, filled with 
1 water, but could nut charge it at all: 
wich [ thon smputed ta some mpc: ible 
erichet the <a all, « tremely then but of 
Wha be thit 2k 5 1 full, end I concluded none 
et that k nd would do Bat you hue shown 
me ov mistake —Mr. Wilson bad formen}y 
Aeywtinted us, that red hot glass would con- 
Anet electricity ; but that so sinall a degree 
cl neat, as thet communicated by boilmg wa- 
tor, “sonkd o opon the pores of extremely thi 
tlas-, as to suffer the electie fluid freely to 
Dass. WAS Hot before known Some e 
Tents sunilar to yonrs, have, however, 
mate here, before the receipt of your letter. 
«f whieh { shell now give you an account. 

I formerly lid en opinion that a Leyden 
mnttle, charged and then sealed hermetically, 
taught ret un ty electricity for ever, but hay 
ing aiterwards fume suspicion that ibh; 
that subtle fund wight, by slow amperceptible 
doerrees, soak through the glase, and in tre 
escape, [ requested some of my friends, who 
had conyenrencea for domg tt, to make 
inal, whether efter some months, the charger 
of a bottle s0 senled would be sennbly dm 
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nushed. Beug at Birmpgham, » September, 
1760, Mr. Bolton of that place opened a bottle 
that had been charged, and its loug tube neck 
hermetically sewled an January piceeding 
‘On breaking off the end of the neck, and n- 
trodurmg a wire inte it, we fiund it posse 
td of a convdmable quantity of clectr.city, 
which way ducharged by @ snap and spark 
‘This bottle hod lain near seven months on & 
shelf, me closet, an contact wath bodies thet 
would undoubtedly have carned off all te 
electricity, if it could have come reaaly 
through the glass. Yet a» the quantity ma 
nifested by the discharge was not apparently 
a0 great ak might bave been expected from a 
bottle of that size well charged, some doubt 
Temamed whether part had escaped while the 
nech wes scalmg, or had since, by degrees, 
touhed through the glass. But aneaperanent 
of Mr. Canton's, in winch such a bottle wae 
kept under water a week, without bavivg ats 
electricity in the least unpaired, seems to show 
that when the glass 1s cold. though eatren.ely 
‘thm, the clectric fluid us well retamed by at 
As that mgenous and accurate experimenter 
made a discovery, hike yours, of the effect of” 
heat in rendering thin glass permeable by that 
Bund, st 1s but doing him justice to give yuu 
hus account of it, wz hrs own words, extracted 
frown bus letter to me, m which he commun 
cated it, dated October 31, 1760, uz. 

« Having procored some thin glass balls, ct” 
about an meh and « half in diameter, with 
stems, or tubes, of eight or nme inches 4. 
length, J electrified them, some postiyely on 
the inside, and others negatyely, after tt 
manner of chareing the Leyden bottle, and 
sealed them hermetically. ‘Soon after I ap- 
pled the anked balls to my clectromcter, and 
could not discover the least sign of thei be- 
ing electrical, bat holding them before the fire. 
at the dutance of ax or eight inches, they be 
caine strongly electrical in u very short time 
and more to when they were cooling. ‘Then 
talis will, every true thes are beateg, give 
the clectrical fiuid to. or take it from other 
bodies, according tothe pits or ritaus tate 
of xt within them — Heating teu irequentls, 
T find wallsensibly amish thea power 3 but 
heeping one of them rnuer water a wich Ch 
not appear in the ‘ea-t denree to m.pair »* 
‘That wireh T kept unéer water, was charger 
onthe 24) of September iast. wes several tin, > 
heated before it was kept im water, and bus 
been heated frequently 1<e. amd yet mt stu 
FetaiMe its virtue to a very cussaderable c+ 

. The brealang tuo of my bale uc - 
Eeotally gave me an opportutaty of messi 
their thickness, which I found to be ktucer 
seven and eight parts ina thonsand of ap sch 

© A down feather. n @ thin glass bal, her~ 
metically eealed. will not be adlected by the 
application of an eacited tube, or the wire of 
a charged phil, unless the ball be crnmmder- 
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ably heated; and ifs glase pane be heated till 
it bogine to’ grow sof and in thet state be 
held betwean the wire of a charged phial, and 
the discharging wire, the course of the elec- 
trical laid will not be through the glass, but 
on the surface, round by the edge of it” 

By this last experiment of Mr. Canton’s, it 
appears, that though by # moderate heat, thin 
glass becomes, in some degree, a conductor 
of electricity, yet, when of the thickness of a 
eommon pane, it is not, though ina state near 
melung, e0 @ conductor as to pass the 
shock of adixcharged bottle. There are other 
Sondustons which pad is ve flud to 
pess through them gradually, and yet will not 
conduct shock, For nance, a ure of 
paper will conduct through its ‘whole length, 
‘80 a8 to electrify a person. who, standing on 
wax, presents the ‘to an electrified pri 
conductor; but if will not conduct 2 shock 
even through its thickness only; hence tha 
shork iter fils ot pewes by tendering & 
hole in the paper. Thus a sieve will pasa 
water eo 
gine would either be by it, or tear a 
hole through it. 

Tt abould seem, that to make glass perme- 
able to the electric fluid, the heat should be 
proportioned to the thicknesa. You found 
the heat of boiling water, which is but 210, 


wufficient to render the extreme thin in 
a Florence flask permeable even to  shock.— 
Lord Charles Cavendish, ingenious 


a ver 
experiment, has found the heat of 400 requi- 
Aite to render thicker glass permeable to the 
‘common current. 

“ A glass tube, (See the Plate) of which 
the part C B was solid, had wire thrust in 
each end, reaching to Band C. 

“ A small wire wos tied on at D, reaching 
to the floor, in order to carry off any electri- 
city that might run along upon the tube. 

“The bent part was placed in an iron pot; 
filled with iron filings; a thermometer wasaleo 
put into the filings : a lamp was placed under 
the pots and the whole was supported upon 
@ 

“The wire A bemg electrified by a toa- 
chine, before the heat was applied, the corks 
at E separated. at first upon the principle of 
the Leyden phial. 

“But after the part C B of the tube was 
heated to 600, the corks continued to sepa- 
rate, though you discharged the electricity by 
touching the wire at E, the electrical ma- 
chine continuing in motion. 

“Upon lettiag the whole cool, the effect 
— ed tili the thermometer was sunk to 
4 

It were to be wished, that this noble philo- 
sopher would communicate more of his expe- 
mments to the world, as he makes many, and 
with great accuracy. 

You know J have alweys looked upon and 


gradually, but a stream from a fire en- they 
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mentioned the equal repuleion in cases of po- 
sitive and of negative electricity, as © pheno- 
menon difficult to be explained. I have some- 
times, too, been inclined. with you, to resolve 
all into attraction; but besides that attraction 
seems in itselfas unintelligible aa repulsion, 
there are some appearances of repalsion thai 
I cannot so easily explain by attraction; the 
for one instance. When the pair of cork balls 
are suspended by flaxen threads, from the end 
of the prime conductor, if you bring @ rubbed 
glass tube near the conductor, but without 
touching it, you uco the balls separate, as be- 
ing electrified positwely ; and yet you have 
communicated no electricity to the conductor, 
for, if you had, it would have remnined there. 
after withdrawing the tube; but the closing 
of the balls immediately thereupon, shows 
sat the condastoe es no more le anit ao 
its natural quantity. again approach- 
ing the conductor with the rubbed tube, if, 
while the balls are separated, you touch with 
a r that ¢nd of the conductor to which 
.. they will come together agein, as 
being, with that part of the conductor. brought 
to the same stato with your finger, i. ¢. the 
patural state. But the other end of the con- 
ductor, near which the tube is held, 1 not in 
that state, but in the negative atate, asappeare 
on ing the tube; for then part ofthe na- 
tural quantity left at the end near the balls, 
Teaving that end to supply what is wanting 
at the other, the whole conductor is found to 
be equally im the negative state. Does not 
this indicate that the electricity of the rabbed 
tube had repelled the electric fluid, winch 
was diffused in the conductor while in xts na~ 
taral state, and forced it to quit the end to 
which the balls were suspended! Town | find 
it difficult to account for its quitti 
mn the nh of Se Tunes ay 
‘supposition of repulsion: for, white the 
conductor was in the sume state with the ar, 
i.e. the natural state, it does not seem to me 
to suppose, that an attraction should sud- 
take ¢ between the air and the na- 
toral quantity of the electric fluid in the con- 
ductor, 80.28 to draw it to, and accumulate it 
on the end opposite to that approached by the 
tube ; since bodies, possessing only therr na- 
tural quantity of that flaid, are not usually 
geen to attract each other, or to affect mutu- 
ally the quantities of electricity each contay 
are likewise appearances of repul: 
in other parts of nature. Not to mention the 
violent force with which the particles of wa- 
ter, heated to a certain degree, separate from 
each other, or those of gunpowder, when 
touched with the amallest epark of fire, there 
iw the seeming repulsion between the samc 
poles of the magnet, a body containing a sub- 
tle moveable fiaid in many reapects analogoux 
to the electric fluid. If two magnets are 20 
suspendéd by strings, as that their poles of 
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the same denommation ate opposite to cach | when more matter of the eame kind was ad- 
other, they will separate, and continue 90: |ded to the smalloct perecl, co aa to make it 
or af you lay a magnetic steel har on a ‘equal to the biggest. By all the laws of at- 
smooth table, and approach it with another traction m matter, that we are acquainted 
parallel to it, the poles of both in the sme wath, the attraction is stronger m_proporhon 
Position, the first will recede from the second to the merease of the masses, and never m 
s0 a8 to avoid the contact, and may thus be propurhon to the difference of the masces. | 
pushed (or at least appear to be pushed) off thould rather think the iaw would be, “ That 
the table. Can this be ascribed tothe attrac- the elvctric fluid 16 attracted strongly by a! 
tron nf any surrounding body or matter draw- other matter that we know of, while the part: 
ing them asander, or drawing the une away of that fluid mutually repel each other.” 
frot the other’ If not. and repulsion exwi, Hence its being equally diffueed (caceyt m 
im nature, and 1 inagnetism, why inay it not particular curcumstances) throughout all otler 
€\tst m electricity?” We should not, indeed, matter. But thus you yokimgly cal] “clectri- 
maltply causes 1n philosophy without neces cul orthudoay.” Ii1s eo with some at present 
sity; and the greater sinphcrty of your bypo-! but not with oll; and, perhaps, it may not s!- 
thests would recommend it to me, xf £ could | ways be orthodoxy with any budy. Oyanion- 
see that all appearances wonld be solved by [are continually varying, whee we cannot 
ut. But} find, or thik J find, the two causes | have mathematical evidence of the nature of 
more convenient than ute of them alone.— things: and they must vary. Nor s that va- 
Thos [ might solve the circular motion of ration without ite use, since Jt oceavonn & 
vour horizontal stick, support on a pivot, more thorough discussion. whereby error -» 
with two pins at thetr ends, pomtmg contra- often dissipated, truc knowledge 1s increused, 
ry ways, and moving im the same direction | and its principles become better uuderstocd 
when electrified, whether poutvely or ne- | and mote firmly cstablteted, 
gatucly: when poutively, the a:r opposite | Aur should have, as sou observe, “its ckare 
tw the punts benz electrised portively, re- | of the common stork of elecineity, as well aF 
pe stu pots, when negatively, the air oppo- | glass, and, perhaps, all other electrics per 6." 
sce to the points bing alse, by ther means, , But I suppose, that, like then. 1t dee> tu 
electrised Legatively, attraction tales place easily part with whatit hos, or receive more 
bi taeon the electnerty in the air behind the : noless when maed with some non-electric. 
neal. of the pins, and’ the uegative pina, sud! ay moisture for instance. of which there 1. 
fa thoy are, in ths case, drown in the sane |some incur dncet ar. This, however, wculv 
witecton that in the other they wete dnven. 1a supposition ; and your ea periment of restor~ 
—‘ou noe Lam willuig tor wet you beltway, , ing electricity to a negatively electrived pers 
cc taplaeance J have uct met with in our eon, by eatendmg Ins arm upwards into the 
brother Nollet, or any other hypothesis-muker, air with a needle between his fingers, on the 
tad therefore may ‘aiue my-cif a little uposs { pome of which light may be een m the mrgh*, 
At, eepecaally ax they say I bave some ability ;1, mdvea, a eorious une. In thik town the 
an defending even the Wrong sve ofa ques- jar a8 generally monster than with us, and 
tunwhen I think {2 to tehe it 10 hand. [here I have seen Mr. Canton ciectrify the tur 
‘What vou give a~ in established law of the an ove room positively. and mv another, which 
esectric fluid, “ ‘Phat quanteties uf different | comnmmeated by a door, ie haselectrwed the 
d2usitter nautually attract each other.inerder ar negauvely, The difference was castly 
to restore the equilibrium,” 1s, 1 think, not jamoorered by his cork balle, 23 he passed out 
well Hunded, or vise nt sel] expresad. Two!of one room mto another.—Pere Beccaris, 
Jarge cork balls, suspended by silk stringe, and ‘too, has a pretty eaperiment, which shows 
both well and c jually electrified, separate to that ar mis be electrsed. Surpending 2 
a great distance, By bringing ito contact | pair of small ight belle, by fiaaen threads, to 
‘with one of them another bal] of the same size, ; the end of lus prime conductor, he turns his 
suspended likewise by silk, you will take globe some tune, electrising pomtively, the 
from it half ate electricity. It will then, an- balls diverging and continuing enperate al 
deed. hang at a less distance from the other, the tme. Then he presents the pot cf a 
but the full and the half quantities will not needle t his conductor, which gradually 
appear to attract eachother, that 3s, the balls drawing off the electric fluid, the balls op- 
wul not come togetber. Indeed, 1 do not proach cach other and touch, before ail 
know any proof we have, that one quantity drawn from the conductor; opening again 2- 
of electric fluid m attracted by another quan-' more te drawn off, and separuling nearly a» 
tity of that fluid, whatever difference there [wale asat first, when the conductor we reduced 
amy be in their densities. And, supposing ,to the natural state. By thie at appears, tLat 
mm nature, 8 mutual attrachon between two when the balls come together, the air sur- 
parcels of any kind of matter, it would be ‘ rounding the balls was just as much electrmed 
strange if this attraction should anbaust strong-'es the conductor at that time ; and more than 
Jy while those percels were unequal, and cease , the conductor, when that was reduced to Its 
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natural state. For the balls, yh in the parts of the wire burning holes in the floor 
natural state, will diverge, when the air that on which they fell, bes proved the same with 
surrounds them is electriaed plus or minus, regard to the electricity of natare. I wastoo 
as wellas when that isin its natural state and easily led into that error by accounts given, 
they are argent plus or minus themselves. even mots ica) books, and from remote 
resee that you will this experiment ages is, ing money in purses, 
ta the enpport of your pee esis, and I think swords in ecabbards, he. whoat burning the 
you may make a good deal of it inflammable matters that were so near 
It was a curious inquiry of yours, Whether melted metals. But men are, in general, such 
the electricity of the air, in clear dry weather, careless observers, that a philosopher cannot 
be of the same density at the height of two be too much on his guard in crediting their 
or three hundred as near the surface relations of things extraordinary, and slrould 
of tho earth ? Tem glad you made the never build an hypothesis on any thing but 
experiment. Upon reflection, It should seem clear facts and riments, or it will be m 
probable, that whether the general state of danger of soon falling, as this does, lke u 
atmosphere at any time be positive or nega- house of cards. 
tive, that partof it which is next the earth will How many ways there are of kindling fire. 
he nearer the natural state, by having given or cing hest in bodies! By the sun's 
to the earth in ane case, or having received rays, by collision, by friction, by hammering, 
from it in the other. Inelectrising tho air of by putrefaction, by fermentation, by mixture~ 
room, that which is nearest the walls, or of fluids, by mixtures of solids with fluids, and 
floor, is least altered. There is only one by electricity. And yet the fire when pro- 
stall ambiguity im the experiment, which duced, though in different bodies it moy differ 
anay be cleared by more trials; it arises from in circumstances,as in colour, vebemence. &c. 
“he supposition that bodies may be electrived yet in the eame bodies it in generally the sane. 
positwwely by the friction of air blowing strong- Doce not this seem to indicate that the fire 
ty on them, as it does on the kite and ita existed in the body, though in # quicscent 
string. If at some times the electricity ‘state, before it was by any of these ineans ex- 
pears to be negative, as that friction is the’ cited, duengaged, and brought forth to action 
same, the effect must be as from a negative end to view! May it not constitute a pert, and 
state of the upper air. “even a principle part, of the solid substance 
I am much pleased with your electrical ' of bodies? {f this should be the case. kindling 
tuermometer, and the experiments you have , fire ina body would be nothing more than de~ 
‘made with i I formerly satistied myself by | veloping this inflammable principle, and set- 
20 oxperit with my phial and syphon, tng it at liberty to act in separating tie parte 
‘that the elasticity of the air was not increased | of that body, which then exhibits the appear- 
by the mere existence of an electric atmo- ances of scorching, melting, burning, &¢ 
svhere within the phial; but 1 did not know, When a man lights « hundred candice from 
nll you now inform me, that hent may be the flame of noc, without diminishing that 
civen to it by an electric explosion. The con- flame, can it be properly sad to have commu- 
tmuance of ite rarefaction, foreometime after sicafed ell that fire? When a single eparh 
the discharge of your glass jar and of your from a fit, applied toa magazine of gunpow- 
case of bottles, seem tomake thisclear. The der, isimmediately attended with this conro- 
uther experiments on wet paper, wet thread, quence, thet the whole 1s in flame, exploding 
green grass, and green wood, are not so fatis- with immense violence, could al} this fire ex- 
factory; as possibly the reducing part of the ist first in the spark? We cannot conceive it. 
tacistare to vapour, by the electric fluid pase- And thus we seem led to this suppusition, 
-ng through it, might occasion some expan- that there is fire enough im all bodies to 
son which would be gradually reduced by the singe, melt, or burn them, whenever it is, by 
condensation of such vapour. The fine silver any means, set et liberty, so that il may exert 
thread, the very soll brass wire, and the itself upon them, or be disengaged from them. 
strip of gilt paper, ere also subject to a simi- This liberty seems to be afforded t by t'e 
Jar objection, as even metals, insuch circum- passage of electricity through them, which 
wtances, are often partly reduced to amoke, we know can and does, of itself, separate the 
particularly the gilding on paper. paris even of water; and perhaps the imme- 
Bat your sceqiest ‘beautiful experiment diste appearances of fire are only the effects 
on the ‘wire, which you made hot by the elec- of such separations ! If ao, there would be no 
tric explosion, and in that state fired gunpow- need of supposing that the electric fluid Arats 
‘ler with it, puts it out of all question, that étself by the ew: of its motion, or heats 
heat if produced by our artificial electricity, bodies by the resistance it meets with in 
and that the melting of metals in thet way, is passing rough them. They would only be 
not by what I formerly called a cold fusion. ‘im proportion ag such separation could 
A late instance here, of the melting a bell be more easily made, Thus a melting heat 
wire, im & house struck by lightning, and, cannot be given toa large wire in the flame 
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ofa candle, though it may to a emall one; 
and this not beoause the large wire resist 
Jess that action of the flame which tends to 
separate its parts, bat because it resists it 
more than the emaller wire; or because the 
force being divided among more parts acts 
weaker on each. 

‘This reminds me, however, of @ little ex- 
periment I have frequently made, that shows, 
at one operation, the sient effects of the 
sane quantity of electric fluid passing through 
different quantities of metal. A strip of tin 
foil, three inches Jong, # quarter of an inch 
wide at one end, and tapering all the way to 
a sharp point at the other, fixed between two 
pieces of glass, and having the electricity of 
a large glass jar sent throagh it, will not be 
discomposed in the broadest part; towards 
the middle will appear melted in spote: 
where nasrower, it will bequite melted ; and 
about half an inch of it next the point will be 
reduced to amoke. 

‘You were not mistaken in supposing that 
your account of the effect of the pointed rod, 
in securing Mr. West's house ftom demage 
by a wtroke of lightning, would give me 
feat pleasure. I thank yoo for it most 

eartily, and for the pains you have taken in 
giving me s0 complete a description of its si- 
Tuation, form, and substance, with the draft of 
the melted point, There is one circumstance, 
viz, that the lightning was seen to diffuse it- 
self from the foot of the rod over the wet pave- 
ment, which seems, I think, to indicate that 
the earth under the pavement was very dry, 
and that the rod should have been sunk deep- 
er, till it came to earth moister, and 
oe to receive and dissipate the electric flu- 
And although, in this instance,a conduct- 
or formed of' nail rods, not much above a. quar- 
ter of an inch thick, served well to convey 
the Sighining, yet sume accounts I have seen 
frum Carolina, give reason to think thet larger 
may be sometimes n , at least for the 
Peapod ie ‘the ope eels which when 
too amall, may be destroyed in executing its 
office, though it does, at the same time, pre- 
verve the house. Indeed, in the construction 
of an instrument eo new, and of which we 
could have eo little experience, it is rather 
lucky that we should at first be 80 mear the 
truth as we seem to be, and commit eo few 





errors. 
‘There is another reason for ainking deeper li 


the lower end of the rod, and also for turmng 
it outwards under ground to some distance 
from the foundation; it is this, that water 
dripping froin the eaves falle near the founda- 
tion, and sometimes soaks down there 
greater quantities, so as to come near the end 
of the rod, though the ground about it be dri- 
er. Jn such case, this water may be exploded, 
‘that is, blown into vapour, whereby a 

generated, that may the 


i 


au 


Weter reduced to vapour, is mud to oecup:" 
14,000 times its former space. [have sents. 
charge through & small glass tube, that her 
borne it well while empty, but when filled 
first with water, was shattered to piects and 
riven all about the room :—finding no par: 
of the water on the table, ¥ suspected it to 
have been reduced to vapour; and wes cun- 
firmed in that. suspicion afterwards, when | 
had filled a like piece of tabe with mk, and 
laid it on asheet of clean paper, whereon, afte: 
the explosion, [ could find neither any mi 
fare nor any eally from the mk, This expe- 
iment of the explosion of water, which 1 be- 
lieve was first made by that most ingenion 
electrician, father Beccaria, may account for 
what we sometimes see in'a tree struck by 
Higbtaing when part of it 18 reduced to fine 
is Hike broom the wap vessels bee 
80 many tubes contaming a watery fluid, 
whieh, when reduced to gH, rends every 
lengthways, And perhaps st is this ra- 
remem ceed in maleal Godies kled 
stning or electricity, that, by reparatin 
its fl renders the flesh so tender, and apt 
‘80 much sooner to putrefy. J think too, that 
much of the damage done by lightning to 
stone and brick walls may sometimes be 
‘owing tothe explosion of water, found, daring 
showers, ruoning or lodging in the joints of 
small cavities or cracks that happen to be 1x 
the wails. 








Here are some electricians that recommend 
knobs instead of points on the upper end of 
the rods, from a supposition that the points iz:-* 
vite the stroke. it is true that points draw 
electricity at greater distances in the gradual 
silent way ; but knobs will draw at the great- 
est distance s stroke. There is an experi- 
ment that will settle this. Take a crovked 
wire of the thickness of a guill, and of such & 

‘as that one end of it being appliod to 
the lower part of a charged bottle, the upper 
may be brooght near the ball on the top of 
the wire that is in the bottle. Let one end 
of this wire be furnished with a knob, and the 


‘You seem to think highly of the importance 
this discovery, ex do many others on our 
side of the bsg eae very little re- 
garded; so little, thst though it is now seven 
eight since it was made public, [ 
have not of a single house as yet at- 
tempted to be secured by it It ia true the 
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mischief done by lightning are not sv fre 
qoent here as with us, and those who caleu- 


late chances may perhaps find that not one 
death (or the destruction of one house) in a 
hundred thousand happens from thet cause, 
and that therefore it ay worth while to 
bo at any expense to inst it—But 
im all countries there are particular situations 
of buildings more exposed than others tosuch 
accidents, and there are minds eo strongly um- 

with the apprebension of them, es to 
ery unhappy every time e little thunder 
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remained good. No other damage, se I can 
learn, was done to the houre. I am told the 
same house had formerly bren struck by light- 
ning, and much damaged, before there rods 
were invented.” 


Mr. William Maine's Account of the Exfects 
Of the Lightning on his Rod, dated at In- 
dian Laud, in South Carolina, August 
2, 1760. 


“1 wap a set of electrical points, cansi-f- 


is within their hearing ; it may therefare be ing of three prongs, of large bmas wire tipt 
‘well to render this little piece of new know- with rilvor, and perfectly sharp, ench shout 
ledge as general and as well understood as seven inches long: these wery rivetted at 
possible, since to make us safe ia not all its equal distances into an iron nut abut tree 
advantage, it is some to make us raty. And | quarters of an inch square, and opened at top 
ag the stroke it secures us from might have ; equally to the distance of sux or seven inches 
chanced perhaps but once in our lives, while’ from point to point, in a regular trangic. 
it may relieve usa hundred times from those This out wes screwed very tight on the top 
painful apprehensions, the latter may possibly of an iron rod of above half an inch dmmetcr, 
‘on the whole contribute more tothe happiness or the thickness of 2 common cnrtam-rod, 
of mankind than the former. compored of several joints. annexed by hroks 
Your kind wishes and congratulations are turned at the ends of each joint,un¢ the whele 
very obliging. Tretura a cordially ;—be- ce to oe chimney of’ my Ledred] 
img, with great regard esteem, e points were cleva' Orr 
B, FRANKLIN.” | seven inched above the top of the clunney; 
and the lower joint sink thse feet m the 
Effects ‘Atning in Carolina, earth, ina icular direction, 

of Lightning in “Thus stood the points on Tuesdey last abont 

Referred to in the preceding Letter—of the ef fon in th oy en the lighinng brok 
Sects of Lightning on two of the rods com mandy ; Wve, in Uhe evening. Pasicrennbertions 
dtu housce there, for securing with a violent explosion on the chiraney, cnt 
juet under the nut. aud fam 














Bamnat Lightning. tet melted the points, nut. an to of 
% | mel ints, nut. and fon 
cuanaenon Nor 117 Herod entirely ups avaer hm no! diligent 








in is come years since Mr. Ra-| ther wes found (b.)and the 
en's tod was struck by lightning. | I hear: top of the remaining rod war caved over with 
an account of it was published at the time, !— congeslod alder. The lightning ran down 
‘but { cannot find it, According to the best | the rod, starting elmost all the staples (¢.) «nil 
information I can now get, he had fixed to the ; unhooking the joints without affecting the rol 
outside of his chimney a large iron rod, seve- | (¢.) except on the inside of each Iniok where 


ra eet nn Zhi _abore the chim- | the joints were coupled, the surface of w luch 
i is points { was melted (e,) and left as cased over with 
were fixed. From the lower end of this rod, | solder.—No — of the chimaney was dumasred 


‘@ small brass wire wag continued down to the | (/-) only at the foundation (22.) where it was 
top of another iron rod driven into the curth, rch almost quite ook and several) 


On the ground-floor in the chimney stood a | bricks were torn out (4.) Considerable cavitins 


gan, leaning against the back wall, near! 

‘opposite to where the brass ire oatue down 
on the outaide ‘The lightning fell upon the 
points, did no damage to the rod were 
fixed to; but the brass wire, all dow aie 
cama opposite to the top of the gun-barrel, 
was di ed* ‘There the lightning made 
hole throngh the wall or back of the chim- 
ney, to get to the grun-barrel,| down which it 
seems to have pamed, as, although it did not 
hort tho berrel, it damaged the butt of the 
stock, and blew up some bricks of the hearth 
‘The brass wire below the hole in the wall 


+ font as 1 yas nt of euicntmaeance to 
sonduct with eathty So sts hour with wader 

2a tie wall) na ergs a quantity ot the slectise B50 
(A more sobstgatial condoctor 


[Were made in the earth quite round the foun. 
[dation, but most within eight or nine icbes 
of the rod. It also shattered the botton ¥.va~ 

ther-board (2) at one corner of the house, and 

made a large hole in the earth by the corer 

post. On the other side of the chimney. it 

up several furrows in the errth, 

some yards in length, 11 ran down the mride 

of the ehimney (&, ing only root with 

it; and filled the whole houre with its finch, 

@) smoke, and dust. It tore up the hearth 

in ces (m,) and broke some pivers 

of china in the beufet(z.) A copper tea- 

kettle standing in the chimney was best to- 

gether, as if some great weight had fallen 

‘pon it (0) and three hotes, each abont half 

{an inch diameter, melted through the bottom 
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(gp). What seems ta me the most surprising | weaker as the needle is shortened between the 
aa, that the hearth under the kettle was not finger and thumb; and is reduced to nothmg 
hurt, yet the bottom of the kettle was drove| when only a short part below the pumt ap- 
inward, as if the lightning proceeded from pears above the finger. Now it eerms the 
under itupwards (¢,)and the cover was thrown ; points of Ar. Maine's rod were elevated culy 
to the middle of the Boor (7) The fire pais oe semen tacks stove the. 9 of the 
dogs, i I head, i chimney ; wl io ideri ie e 
aavdhon cay and’eert were all in thc ebm chimney and the house, was tog soul en lex 
eer et the time unhurt, 2 great part of van. Bix the great boty of the matey pest 
earth was tor! . ife’s sister, | them would binder their being easily broughi 
two children, 2nd : . & wench, ware al} into a negative state by the tepalsive pai 
who happened tobe in the house at the time: | of the electrised cloud, in which neputive state 
the firet, and one child oat within five foet of jit 1s that they attract’ mast strongly and ¢: ja- 
the chimney ; and were 60 stiacod, tat ey. ously the brocred fiaid fom other bodies, and 
the lightai heard 3 into the ea1 
sion; the wenche re ple he ether child Sather |"). Nothing Oo the points, ge. could be 
arms, eitting at 2 greater distance, wassensi-'found. This isacommnneffect. (Ser page 
tle of both; though every one was eo stunned 297.) Where the quantity of the electric 
that they did not recover for some time; how. flaid passing is too great for the conductor 
ever it pleased God that no farther mischief {throngh which it passes, the metal ix ether 
ensued. The kitchen, at 90 feet distance, | melted, or reduced to smoke and dissipated; 
was full of pegroes, who were all sensible of but where the conductor is sufficiently larze, 
‘the shock ; and eome of them tell nue. that they ' the fluid passes in it without hurting at, | "Thas 
felt the rod about a minute after, when itwas these three wires were destruyed, while the 
0 hot that they could not bear it in band. —_{ rod to which they =< fed being of prestor 
Substance, remained unburt ; stv eud uly, 

which they were joined, being u Lathe melted, 
|gome of the melted pert of the lower cnds of 
Tar forming Te yood deat a distinct soess wires uniting with it, and appearng on 
account may afford a jeal of instruction | it like eohler, 

Felaung to the uetore and edicts of Lzbtning,! Ce) (2) (@) As tho yeverel parts ofthe rod 
‘and to the construction and ure of thix unstru- | were connected only by the os being bent 
ment for averting the mselnets of it. Tike roand into looks, the contact. between hws 
other new instruments, this appears to have Jand book was much smaller than the rod; 
heen at first in some respects imperfect; and | therefore the current through the metal being 
we find that we ore, m ‘this ax in other, to confinod in thoee narrow poaapess mnelt~ part 
oe arprorerment face nexperience chiefly : of the ata as af ak on examinniy the 

it there eeems to be nothing in the account, | inside of eac! Vhere metal is weltea 
that sd discourage Fred in the use of it; iy Jightuing, sme pert of itt generally or 
vince at the saine time that its imperfections 3 and tt! explosions in the jousts ap- 
ire discovered, iho means of removing thea | peer to have been the cause of ‘vnhooking 
are brotiy easily Wo be Bernt ome a. circum- ees Sas, Uy et violent sctn of starting 
sianccs of the nocount, iteclt; and its utility; also most of the staples, We ieamn from 
upon the whole 1s manifest. My sence, that a rod in os continued piece i. 
One intention of the pointed rod, 18, to pre- erable te ope compored of Inks or parts 
rent a strol lightning, (See pages 280, together. 
Xi) But to ie betler ee 9 seh Cf) No part af the chimacy wis damaged : 
sag this end, the points should not be tov near, because the lightning paxeed m the rol, And 
to the top of the chimney or highest parts of | this instance agrecs with uthers m sbowains, 
the building to which they are affixed, but| that the eecund and principal miteruon of the 
should be exterled five ur sx feet above it; | rod is obtamable, viz. that of conducting tac 
otherwise their operation in silently drawing | iehtning. in all the mstanees yet knuwn of 
off the fire (ftom such fragments of cloud as | the lightning’s faihag on auy Louse guarded 
‘oat in the air botween the great body of clond | by rods, it bn pitched down upon the poirt uf’ 
and the earth) will be prevented, For ti rod, and hae not fallen yon cay other 
experiment with the Jock of cotton hanging | part of the house, Had the {it ntnusp fallen 
below the electrified prime conductor shows, on thie chimncy, uofurmelied wit a nd, 3t 
fata finzer under it, being a blunt body, ex- sould probably have rent it 
s the cotton, drawing itslower part dowa- tom, ix we sec, by the ofr 
svards; when ancedlo, with ita poise present on the points and row. that t= quant 
«il to the cotton, makes it fly up again tu the very z aud we knew thet mar: 
prime conductor ; and that this effect geen f ues ve Leen 20 denwiisied. But no 
ible | nf this 
fi 











Remarks by Dr. Franklin. 
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rt when as much of the necdio as was dainoeed.ontg CF) (a) Gal the 
appears above the end of the finger: grows! foundation, whsrr it wee shaiteres ciel x- 
fou. H.... 2R uF 
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hnepe doc i ng tered The lower 
‘incipal defect in is 
jot ans sank ut three feet mto the earth, 
‘did not it seems go low enough to came at 
water, or a large body of earth 20 moist as to 
receive Teadily from its end the quantty it 
conducted, e electric Auid, therefore, 
‘thus accumulated near the lower end of the 
rod, quitted wt at the surface of the earth, di- 
viding in search of other 
at tore up the surface in farrows and made 
holes in it: part entered the bricks of the 
foondation, which re Sadhantid 
generally moist, and, in exploding 
ure, shattered them. (See page 311.) 
went through Rabrerst the foundation, 
got under the , blowing up great 
of the bricks (m) (8), ‘and prodscing ‘the 
effects (0) (p) (q) (1). ‘The iron dogs, log- 
gerhead, and iron pot were not hurt, being 
of sufficient substance, and they probebl 
tected the cat. ‘The copper tes-! 
thin suffered some damage. Perhaps, 
found on & sound part of the hearth, it mii 
at the time of the stroke have stood on 
part blown up, which will eccount both for 
the bruising and melti 

‘That it ran down the 


5 


Hee 


fi 


he side of the chimney 
(HT appretond mut, be on mistake, Hed it 
one so. I imagine it we we brought 
somethiny more than soot with it; it would 


and dation, the mentioned smal) dam; 


probabl have ri off the 
rought down tr Poetateat planer and ficks the 


‘The shake, from the explosion on the rod, was 
sufficient to shake down @ good deal of loose 
soot, Lightning does not usually enter 
houses by the doors, windows, or chimneys, as 
upen passages in the manner that air enters 
‘them: its nature is, to be attracted by sub- 
stances, that are conductors of electricity ; it 
penetrates and passes in them, and, if they 
«tre not good conductors as are neither 

brick, stone nor plaster, it is apt torend them 
11 its passage. Tt would not easily 
through the air from a cloud to a buildi 
were it not for the aid afforded it in its pas- 
sage by intervening fragments of clonds be- 
duw the main body, or by the falling rain. 

It is said that the house was filled with ite 
flash (0. Expressions like this are common 
in accounts of the effects of lightning, from 
which we are spt to understand that the light- 


Part of fact 
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every room in it through the windows; and 
thie | soppoee to have een the case at Mr, 
{ Maine's; end that, except in and near the 
hearth, from the causes above-mentioned, it 
was not in any other part of the house; the 
‘fish rmsaning no Tore than the light of the 
i ing. It is for want of considering this 
that people suppose there 1s a kind 
of lightning not attended with thunder. 
there is probably s loud explosion ac- 
companying every flash of lightning, and at 
the same instant ;—but as sound travels lower 
light, we often hear the sound some se- 
of time after hoving seen the light; 
and ws sound does not travel so far as light, 
‘ we sometimes see the light at a distance tou 
i great to hear the sound. 

{n) The breaking some pirces of china tu 
the beufet, may nevertheless seem to indicate 
that the lightning wes there: but as there 
is no mention of ite having burt any part of” 
the beeufet, or of the wails of the house, I 
‘should rather ascribe that effect to the con- 
cumsich of tie ale) cr shake of the honse by 

‘Thos, to me it appears, that the house and 
ite inbabitants were saved by the rod, though 
the rod itself was unjointed by the’ stroke; 
and that, if it had been made of one piece, 
and sunk deeper in the earth, or had entered 
the earth at a greater distance froin he foun- 
‘except 

melting of the pointe) would not have 
pened. 


bf 


Dr. Heberden, London. 
On the Flectrwvity of the Tovrmalin 
Crayen-ermarr, June 7, 175i 

1 wow return the smallest of your tours 
lina, with hearty thanks for the kind present 
of the other, which though I value highly for 
its rare and wonslesiat propertion Tshall ever 
esteem it more for the friendship J an honour- 
ed with by the giver. 

Thear thet the negative elotricity of one 
side of the tourmalin, when heated, is abeo- 
lutely denied (and al) that has been related of 
it ascribed to prejudice in favour of a system) 
by somie ingenious gentlemen abroad, who 
profess to have made the experiments on the 
‘stone with care and exactness. The experi- 


zung filled the house, Our language i ments have succeeded differently with me; 
seins to want @ word to express the Light of yet I would not call the accuracy of these 
lightning as distinct from the lightning itself, gentlemen in question. Possibly the tour- 
When a tree on a hill ix struck by it, the malins they have tried were not properly cut; 
iightning of that stroke exists only i a nar- ' so that the positive and negative powers were 
raw vein between the cloud and tree, but its | obliquely placed, or in some manner whereby 
light fills a vast space many miles round; their effects were confused, or the negative 
‘and people at the greatest distance from it ere | more easily supplied by the positive.— 

ips the lapidaries who have hitherto cut 


apt to say, “The lightamg came into our) 
rooms throngh our windows.” | As it is in it- these stones, had no regard to the situation ot’ 
self extremely bright, it cannot, when so nesr the two powers, but chose to make the feces of 


as to strike a house, fail illuminating highly the stone where they could obtain the great- 
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est breadth, or some other advantage inthe: I heated the large one in builing water, 
form. If any of these stones, in their natural} ‘Then J brought the large stone near to the 
state, can be bere, I think it would | surpended « one, 
be right to endeavour finding, before they are! Which immediately tured ita flat stde to 
cut, the two sides that contain the opposite | the aide B of the iarge stone, and would cling 
powers, and make the faces there. Poauibly | to it 
in that case, the effects might be stronger, turned the ring, so.as to present the side 
and more distinct; for though both these A of the large stone, to the fiat side of the 
stones that ] have examined have evidently small one. 
the two properties, yet, without the full heat The flat side was repelled, and the emall 
given by boiling water, they ate somewbat stone, turning quick, applied its high eide to 
confused; the virtue seemsstrongest towards the eide A of the large one. 
one ead of the face; and in the middle. or © This was precisely what it to happen, 
near the other end, scarce discernible; and, on the supposition that the side 
the negative, I think, always weaker than the | smal stone, when heated in water, is positive. 
positive, land the high side negative; the side A of 

{ have had the large one new cut, so as to. the large stone positive, and the side B negu- 
make both sides alike, and find the change of | tive. 
form has made no change of power, but the| Theeffect was apparently the sameas would 
properties of each side remain the same us I : have been produced, if one magnet had been 
Yound them before.—It is now set in a ring in| suspended by 2 thread, and the different 
such @ manner as (o turn on an exis, that I' poles of another brought alternately near it, 
mosy convenicatly, in making experiments, I find that the face A, of the large stone, 
come at both sides ofthe stone. The little rim being coated with leaf (attached by the 
of gold it is vet in, bas made no alteration in white of an egg, which will bear dipping in 
iiseffects, ‘The warmth of my finger, when hot water) becomes quicker and stronper in 
wear it, is aufficient to give it some degree its effect on the cork bell, repelling it the in- 
of clectrcity, 99 that it is always ready toat- stant it comes in contact: which ! ruppose to 
‘tract light bodies. be occasioned by the united force of the differ- 

‘The tollowing experiments have satisfied eut parts of the face, collected and acting to- 
me that M. Mpnus’s account of the positive gether through the metal. 
and negative atates of the ppposite sides of B. FRANKLIN. 
the hee tar malin in well oe 

the stone in boiling water. 

‘An acon an ft wen dry, I brought itnear a Professor Winthrop to B. Frankhin. 

very small cork ball, that was suspended bye New Obsercation relating to Electricity in the 








sulk thread. Atmosphere Cambridge. ( Massarhue it.) 
The ball was attracted by one fice of the 5 . 82. ; 
stone, which I call A, and then repelled. ‘Tare is an observation relating to elec- 


The ball in that state was aleo repelled by , tricity in the atmoephere, which seemed nev, 
the positively charged wire of a phial, and at- . to me, though perhape it will not to you: how- 
tracted by the other side of the stone, B. lever, I will venture to mention it. I hnve 

‘The stone being heated afresh, and the side | some pomta on tho top of my house. and the 
B brought near the ball, it was first attracted ' wire where it passes within-side the house is 
‘and presently after repelled by that side. farnished with bella, according to your me- 

In this second state it was repelled by the thod, to give notice of the passage of the elec- 
negatively charged wire of a phial tric fluid. In summer, these ells, generilly 

therefore, if the principles now general- ring at the of a thundercloud; but 
ly received, relating to positive and negative cease acon after it begins to rain. In winter. 
electricity, are true, the side A of the large they sometimes, though not very often, ring 
stone, when the stone is heated in water, is while it issnowing ; but never, that I remem- 
in a positive state of electricity ; and the side ber, when it rains But what was unexpect- 
B, in a negative state. ed to me was, that, though the bells had no: 

‘The same experiments being made with rung while it was snowing, yet. the next day. 
the small stone stuck by one ontheend after it had done snowing, and the wenther 
of a smail glass tube, with -wax, the was cleared up, while the snow was driven 
same effects are produced. The fiat side of | about by ahigh wind at Wor N. W. the belis 
the small stone gives the signs of positive | rung for several hours (though with Isttle in- 
electricity ; the high aide gives the signs of termisions) as briskly as ever I knew them. 
negative electricity. and I drew considerable spark from thr wire. 

‘Again : 1 suspended theamall stone byasilk The phenomenon J never observed but twice, 
thread. viz, on the Slat of January, 1760, and the 

T heated it as it hung, in boiling water. 3d of March, 1762—I am, sir, &c. 
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A. Small, of London, to Dr. Franklin, 
Flash of Lightning that struck St. Bride's 
‘Steeple. 


1 mave just recollected that in one of our 
great storms of lightning, I saw an appear- 


ance, which I never observed before, nor ever | and 


heard described. {am persuaded that I saw 
the flash which struck St. Bride's stevple. 
Sitting at my window, and looking to the 
north, { saw what appeared to me a solid strait 
rod of fire, movingat avery sharp angie with 
the horizon. Jt appeared to my eye as about 
two inches diameter, and had nothing of the 
zig-zag lightning motion, 1 instantly told a 
person sitting with me, that some place must 
be struck at that instant. 1 was eo much sur- 
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close by means of oiled paper between, or 
covering the joining on the canister ; or ifn 
barrels, then the barrels lined with thin sheet 
lead ; no moisture in either of these methods 
could possibly enter the powder, since glass 
metals are both impervious to water. 

By the latter of these means you see tea 13 
brought dry and erisp from China to Europe, 
and thence to America, though it comes ali 
the way by sca in the damp hold of a shi 
And by ths method, grain, meal, &c. if well 
dried before it is put up, nmy be kept for ages 
sound and 5 

"There 1s another thing very proper to lin- 
‘small barrels with ; it is whet they call tin- 
foil, or leaftin, being tin milled between roi- 


prised at the vivid distinct appearance of the | Jers till it becomes as thin es paper, aml more 


fire, that [ did not hear the clap of thander, 
which stunned every one besides, Consider- 
ing how low it moved, I could not have 
thought it liad gone so far, baying St. Mar- 
tin’s, the New Charch, and St. Clement's stee- 
ples in its way. It struck the steeple a good 
way from the top, and the first impression it 
made in the side is in the same direction I 
saw it move ia. Jt was succeeded by two 
flashes, almo-t united, moving in a pointed 
direction, There were two distinct houses 
struck in Essex-street. I should have thought 
the rod would oat Lai . Cover * 
at was 9 low. Perl Appearance 

frequent, though never Petre ween T's, 

ALEXANDER 8! 


To Peter Franklin, Newport. 
Best Methow of securing a Powder Magazine 
from Lightning. 
You may acquaint the gentleman 
that desired yuu to inquire my opinion of the 
‘best method of securing a powder magazine 
from lightning, that 1 think they cannot do 
better than to erect a mast not far from it, 
which may reach fifteen or twenty feet above 
the top of it, with a thick iron rod in one piece 
fastencl to it, pointed at the highest end, and 
reaching down through the earth till it comes 
to water. Iron is a cheap metal; but if it 
were dearer, as this ie a public thing, the ex- 
pense is insignificant; therefore I would have 
‘the rod at least an inch thick, to allow for its 
gradually wasting by rust; it will last as long 











as the mast, and may be renewed with it.! trial, have since provod 
‘The sharp point for five or six inches should ! 


be gilt, 


But there is another circamatanes of im-! 
portance to the strength, goodvess, and use- | 


fulness of the powder, which does not seem to 
have been enough attended to: I mean the 
keeping it perfectly dry. For want of a me- 
thod of doing this, much iy spoiled in damp ma- 
gazines, and much 80 damaged as to become 
of little value.—If, instead of barrels it were 





Pliant, at the saine time that its texture iy e3~ 
tremely close. It ny be applied to wood 
with common paste, made with boiling-water 
thickened with flour; aud, so laid on; wilt 
lie very cloee and stick well: but I should 
profer a hard sickly varnish for that purpow , 
made of lingeed oi! much boiled. The head» 
Ihight be lined separately, tho tin wrappig 3 
little round their edges’ The barrel, la 
the lining is leid on, should ive the emt 
hoopa slack, #0 that the staves standing vt u 
Iitle distance from cach other, way adwit the 
bead into ita groove. The tin-foil should be 
Plyed into the groove, ‘Then, one head being 
put in, and that end hooped tight, the burrei 
‘would be fit tu receive the powder. and when 
the other head is put in and the hoops drove 
up, the powder would be eafe from moisture 
even if the barrel were kept under water 
‘This tinfoil is but about eighteen pence 
ing & pound, and 18 +o extremely thin, 
that I imagine a pound of it would Ime three 
or four powder-berrelx—I ain, é0, 
B, FRANKLIN. 
Of Lightning: and the Mithods now used 
in America for securing Buildings ant 
Persons from its mischiecous Effects, 
Exrxatments made in electricity first gave 
hilosophers a suspicion, that the matter of 
lightning was the same with theelectric mat- 
ter. iments afterwards made on light- 
ning obtained from the clonds by pomted rode, 
received into bottlex, and subjected to every 
this suspiefon to br 
perfectly well founded: ond that whatever 
perties we tind in electricity, arc also the 
ies of lightning. 
is mattcr of lightning, or of electrici 
is an extreme subtle fluid, penetrating other 
bodies, and subssting in thor, equally dif- 
‘When by any operation of art or pavers: 
there happens to be a greater proportion 
this uid in one body than in another, the 








kept in cases of bottles well corked: or in body which has most will communicate to 


large tin canisters, with small covers shutting | that 


which bas least, ill the proportion be 
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comes equal; provided the distance between 
them be not too great; or, if it is too 
till there be proper conductors to convey it from 
ona to the other. 

¥f the communication be th the air 
without any conductor, a bright light is seen 
between the bodies, and a sound is heard. in 
cour mall experimenta, we call this light and 
sound the electric spark and snap; butin the 
great operations of natare, the hght is what 
we call lightning, and the sound (produced 
at the seme time, though generally arriving 
later at our ears than the light does to our 
eyes) is, with its echoes, called thunder. 

the communication of this fluid is by a 

conductor, it may be without either light or 
sound, the subtle fluid passing in the substance 
of the conductor, 

Tf the conductor be good and of sufficient 
bigness, the fluid passes through it without 
hurting it. If otherwise, it is damaged or des- 


‘All metals, and water, are good conduc- 
tors—Other bodies may become conductors 
by having some quantity of water in them, as 
wood, and other materials used in building, 
but not having tnuch water in them, they are 
not goo] conductors, and therefore are often 
damaged in the operation. 

Glass, wax, silk, woot, hair, feathers, and 
even wood, perfactly dry, are non-conductora; 
that ts, they resist of facilitating the! 
ie ai eames 6 

en this an nity 
yaasing through two conductors, one good and 


sufficient, as of metal, the other not 80 good. conduct 


:t parses in the best, and will follow it in any 
direction, 

‘The distance at which a body charged with 
this fluid will discharge itself suddenly, etrik- 
ang through the air into enother ‘that is 
not charged, or not so highly charged, is dif- 
ferent according to the quantity of the fluid, 
ihe dimensions and form of the bodies them- 
ulves, and the state of the air botween them 
—This distance, whatever it heppens to be, 
between any two bodies, is called their strik- 
ing distance, as, till they come within that 
distance of each other, no stroke will be made. 

The clouds have often more of this fluid in 
proportion than the earth: in which case, as 
soon as they come near enough (that is, with 
in the striking distance) or meet with a con- 
dactor, the fluid quita them and strikes into the 
earth. A cloud fully charged with this fluid, 
ifeo high as to be beyoad the etriking distance 
fromthe earth, passes quietly without making 
noise or giving light ; unlass it meets with | 
other clouds thnt have less 

‘Tall treos and lofty buildings, as the towers 
and spires of churches, sometimes 
conductors between the clouds and the earth; 
but nat bei ones, that is, not convey- 
ing the fluid freel; ; they aro often damaged. 


a7 
dings that have their roofs covered with 
fead, or metal, the spouts of metal con- 
tinned from the roof into the ground to carry 


off the water, are never hurt by lightning, as, 
whenever it falle on such a building, it passes 
in the metals and not in the walls, 

‘When other buildings happen to be within 
the striking distance from such clouds, the 
finid pasecs in the walls, whether of wood, 
brick, or stone, quitting the walls only when 
it can find better conductors near them, a¢ 
metal rods, bolts, and hinges of windows or 
doors, gilding on waineeat ar frames of pic- 
tures, the silvering on the backs of looking 
glasses, the wires for bells, and the bodies of 
snimals, ex containing watery fide And in 
passing through the house, it follows the di- 
rection of these conductors, taking es many in 
its way as can assist it in ita passage, whether 
in a strait or crooked line, Jeaping from one 
to the other, if not far distent from each 


other. 

Satin, for He hight pert contin 

i ling, from the hi, pert contir 
down into the moist earth, in any direction 
strait or crooked, following the of the 
roof or parts of tne building, will receive the 
lightning at its upper end, attracting it #0 as 
to prevent its striking any other part; and af: 
fording it a good conveyance into the earth, 
sua its damaging any part of the 
A small quantity of metal is found able to 
8 great quantity of this fluid. A 
wire no byzger than a guose-quill has been 
known to conduct (with safety to the budding 


an far as the wire was continued) a quontity 
of lightning that did prodigious damage both 
above and below it: and bly larger rods 





fre not necessary, though it is common in 
America, to make them of balf an inch, some 
of three quarters, or an inch diemeter. 

The rod may be fastened tothe wall. chim- 
ney, &c. with ataples of 1ron.—The lightning 
will not leave the rod (a gond conductor) to 
pass into the wall (a bad conductor) thronah. 
those waned —it would rather. if any were 
in the walls, pans out of it into the rad to get 
more readily by that conductor into the earth, 

If the building be very large und exten- 
sive, two or more rods may be placed at dif 
ferent parts, for greater security. 

‘Small ragged parts of clouds, suspended in 
the sit between the great body of clouds aud 
the earth (like leaf gold in electrical expe- 
iments) often serve as partial conductors for 
the lightning, which proceeds from one of 
them fo another, and by their help comes 
within the striking distance to the eerth or 
building. It therefore strikes through those 
conductors a building that would otherwise 
be out of the striking distance. 
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Long harp points cammumeatng with the en age of so much knowledge and free 1- 
earth Sad poaented to such ports of cloaks uy Lae » 


dra ulently from them the fluxd they are 
clasped wath, they are then attracted to the 
and may lease the distance so great as Answer to the abour, 
to be bevond the reach of stukin_ Ir ws perhaps not 50 extraordmary that 


Jt w therefore tat wo elev ite the upper | unlearned men, such as commonly compox 
end of the rod «1x or eight feet above the ourchurch vestzses, should not yct be acquaint: 
dnghest part of the building, ta ie at , ed wath, and sensible of the benefit. ot meta 
dually to a fine sharp pomt, whieh gilt to conductors maveiting the stroke of hgbtning, 
prevent its rusung sad preserting our houves from st» violent ef 

Thus the pointed rod either prevents a fects, or that they should be still preyudicea. 
stroke fiow the cloud, or, 1° stroke i» made, against the use of euch conductors, when we 
conducts at to the cath wath safety to the see bow long even plulosopher~, men at ¢\- 
bulamg tenaive science and greit ingenuity, er bie 

‘The lower end of the tod chould enter the out against the evidence of new Anowledgc, 
earth sodeepas to comeat the mowst part, pet- that does not squire with their preconee p> 
haps two or three fect .and it oent when uuder tons, and how Jung men can 1 tain a prat 
the surtace soas to goin ihorizontal Ime suo: Uce that 15 conformable to ir prejudices, 
eaght feet from the wall, and then bent again and expect a benefit fom such practice, 
dow rwards three or four feet, 1t will prevent though constant esperience shows its nutlty 
dmage to any of the stones of the tounda- A lite piece of the Abbe Nollct, ted Inst 
ton lyear im the memorra of the French Academs 

A peroon epprenensive of danger fiom! of Sciences, affords strong instances of tux 
hghtome, happenmg dur.ng the tune of thun- for though the very relations he gives of the 
ger to be m 1hcuse not 90 8 cared, wall do effects ot lig) tun, m eoveral churches anc 
Well to avoid sitting near the chuaney, nou , other barldings, show cicarly, that it wascon 
4 looking-glass, ot any gut pictures or watne- ducted fiom one pait to another by wut 
cot, the safu t place 1 the middle of the guiding , and otber pieers of unetal that wir 
Town (50 st be not unser 2 soctal lustre sus. wa/hin, or connected with the buslc ing, yet 
Penued ov a chain) sittuna none eha.r and | the sme paper he objects to the providing me - 
laving the fect up im another Its» stil] talline conductors without the lulding, a 
satar to bring two ot three matirarses or beds | usele sor dangerous’ Hie cautious peopl 
into the mud’e of the room, and, fol ling them not to rmg the church bells d tring 1 thunde 
up double, plece the char upon them, for storntJecttheliy ituins in itsway tothe earth 
‘Miey ok bainirae goat ondahies asthe mull, shoula be ¢ a@ «tid conn to then bs the be! 
‘tue hghtnmg vat? not choose an interrupted ropesy which atc but bad conductors anuy * 
cours? tatough tne air of the room ard the is agamst funy metal rods ey the onts de ¢ 
bedding, when 1 can go Unvugha contr ed the stecple, which are known to be much le 
better conductor, tur wall But whers itcar ter luc tors, and which st would certumly 
be hed, a hammuc or s+inging bed, suspend. | choose to nate «rather than dry hen pA 
ed by silh cords c utl \ cis‘ant from the wale! 
on every side, and fro 1 the caling and floor 
above and below, affo 1. the setest situationa 
person cat have in any rvom whatever, and ° 
‘what indeed muy be com} quite free’ fioun | S74 Mm, MAN rE 
danger of any stoke by lightning Tm Hatt ¢ won free aa tact 
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“oo 1 gave read in the Philosophical Srqrets oh ep rnct Te prenry humour etd 
Pranvactioms the account of the effects of mau worlcmuntdrard cp seattle n 
Iightang on St Bride’s steeple Itty amez. 2 TET SE Pa este upable ot 

ang to me, that efter the full demonstration imrutd onferse Is: 

you have given, of the entity cf hehtnng tunel sy yarleap an nee que Lunn me peatte 

at 1 of ecteicity, ind the power of metalline envedinetc prrmuren tee somu asst en 27am” 

cn vrtas, they Should ever thnk of repair danme pure’ ie tenaest devon pur tga. 
coca ‘commotion se communagur Jas 

lar that steeple without such conductors — |e ict done plus ar de lararr I's clochee on 

TL antomahing1s the force of preyudice, €s€n ; pos quand] oraet sat ariive au dususde t¢ ghee Fad 
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though for 2 thousand years past bells have hand, and the other a httle elevated above the 
been solemnly consecrated by the Romish level, a constant succession of large bubbles 
chareh,*in expectation that the sound of such proceeds from the end in the hand to the other 
Blessed bells would drive away those storms end, making an that puzzled me 
and secure our buildings from the stroke of much, nll [ fo that the space not filled 
lightning; and during ev long a period, 1 has with water was also free from aur, and e,ther 
not been found by expenenee, that places with- filled with e subtle mvuuble vapour contmu- 
in the reach of such blessed sound, ure safer ally ring from the water, and extremely 
than others where st 13 never heard; but that rarefiable by the least heat at one end, anu 
on the contrary, the lightning seems tostnke condensable again by the least cooineas at 
steeples of choice, that at the very trme the other; or tt 1s the very fluid of fire itself. 
the bells are minging;{ yet still they contr- which partmg from the hand pervades the 
nue to bless the new bell and jangle the old glass, and by its expanerse force depresses the 
‘ones whenever it thunders —-One would think water till rt can pass between it and thy 
it Wag now time to try ene other trick:— | glass, and escape to the other end, where *t 
and oura 1s recommended (whatever thisable; gets through the glas again into the air 
philupher may hase been tod to the contra-| am rather mmclmed to the fist opinion. & * 
1y) by more than twelye years experience, ‘doubtful between the two, Am ingenious uri 
wherein, among the great number of housee ist here, Mr. Nairnc. mathematical mstru- 
furnished with iron roda in North Amenica,, ment-maker. has maue a sumber of them 
ret one 60 guarded hes been matenalJy hurt) from mme, and improved them, for his are 
with lightnmg, and several bare been ev1-| much more scnsble than those I brought from 
dontly presersed by their means. while aj Germany.—I bored very smell hole through 
number of houses, churches, barns, ships, zc ; the wainscotinthe~eatofmy amdow. thraugl. 
in different place, unprovided with rods, have which a little cold air convtantly entered. 
heen struck and greatly damaged, demolished while the air i the Loom Wa» hept warmer by 
or burnt Probably the vestries of our Eng- fires daily made in 1t, being winter time. 
lish chitrebes are uot gencrally well acquaint- placed oue of hus glasses. with the elesatec 
ed with these facts; otherwise, since as good end it this hole, and the bubbles frun, 
protestants thoy have no faith in tue blessing the other end.which was ina warmer situation, 
uf bells, they would be less excusable mt not were continually passing day and mght, to the 
pros ime this other security for their respect- no smell surprise of even philosophical apecta- 
se churches, and for the good ople that tors, Fach bubbledischarged s»Jarges than that 
nay happen to be assembled in then during from which it proceeds. and ct that is not dinu- 
a tumpest, especially as those buildings, from mished; and by adding itselt to the bubble at the 
theve grerter height, are more exposed to the other end, that bubble :# not mei cased, which 
-tohe of hehtning than our commun dwell- scemn very paradoxical. When the b.'1~ateach 
age tend are made large, and the connecting tub. 
IT usr nothing uew im the philosophical serj small and bent at right angles, 50 the’ 
‘Way tw communicate to you, except What ful. the balls, m-tead of bem at the ends are 
ys Wheu I wae lacf ycar m Geran, I brought on the eide of the tube, and the tube 
mt with a singular hind of glass, being a 1s held eo as tnat the balls are above it, the 
tube about eight inches long. lalfan inch m{ water will be depreesed m that whitch as hel. 
wameter, with a hollow ball of nearan in’ hin} 1 the hand, and nee in the ctler as yet or 
diameter at one end, and ove of an imch and, fountain, when it 6 all im the cther, it be- 
halfat the other, hermetically sealed, nnd halr! gin to boil, as it were, by the vapour pasetn: 
tilled with water.—Hf one end 1s held in the { up through it; and the instant it beens & 
bos, asudden coldnes~ ie telt in the bail bela. 
1a curious expernnent. this, first observed ant 
e Lieder rantaess nm ae nT shown me by Mr. Naine. There 1s sume + 
Ca Noturbnum pervwtae tums om tee tomcaem , Hag Its milur tothe oldube ration, Hhins 
an ate em gates acc 4 ynemtioned by Sita, that the betta of 
aes jahame aainotes resnadhaviis ee mg pot ts not Wann. and perhaps it mu 
1 pn prota, Rectan Gk | helpwsenplan tat ct af ned thea ct 
Some 8”. —When the water stands at au equal heig) + 





* Saint XC rituel de Pars lorsqn om b ait dis 
User on treate Hs oramons sur aintes 














tun tj feceanar tenia rare ames perce efor +28 both these balls, and all at rei. atvon wet 
oma tana ‘aerdim devi tewpevtaten 4 one of the balls Ly means of'a feather dipt 1 
alt 


Deslandes ttt avo Aca ienur 
Aaa -uent- ge ta at anid a aaa aera [ SPI, hongh Yona aunt wel ‘te sane tens 
a rns anne. i uonnerre« tort tom sur eanztqnuatte | pOraMment ae wel 
iE Rieu, qneeecnlvesctocae pr ciament cribs | oe te Blaswes, get the cold aceas.ane? by the 
Si Lan Caanoit et que ka foadie avout rparmre aries! evaporation of the spirit frou: the wetted ball 
caste ae sat aucune cle de Gannawn. will so condense the vapour oer the Water 
ee ee neater ols auen ent Pr contained in that bal. ge that the water of the 
Sines de segment &¢~ Fat de . 

oat ae tae ® ther ball wall he pressed np into it, followed 











il rit is 

dried away. Perhaps the observations on 
Kittle i and be 
has been 


water, ia capable 
rarefied to a boundless degree 
tion of heat to the vessels or 
containing the vapour (as at 
to those containing the water’ 
eltioad expears” Posy to, Dh 

i . ibly too, 
stuerof¢ moves bots (empenied 
other of e moveable i 
Lgeed like a salstan § 
it, may epplied 

terme other nrechanical 
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_ EXPERIMENT 5. 
Tux prime conductor of an electric 
chine, A, B (See the plate) being su 
about 10 inches and a half above the 
a , and under it erected a 
wire 7 inches and a half high, and one fifth 
of an inch thick, and tapering to a sharp 
riot, end comenicating with the table; 
when (being uppermost) is covered 
iy the ood ofa hoger ths conductor tay be 


Henley’) will rise to the height indicating 
fall charge: but the moment the point is un- 
covered, the ball of the electremeter drope, 
showing the prime conductor to be instantly 
discharged and nearly emptied of ita electri- 

Turn the wire its Wunt end upwards 


enki 
which represents an unpointed bax) and no 
Sch ‘offect fllowe, the elontrometay remned 


OBSERVATION. 

‘What quantity of lightning, a high 
rod well tommuneatiog with the S 
he to disc! from the clouds si- 
Jently in a short time, is yet unkno' 
have reason from a partis 
may at some times be very 
delphir I had snch a rod fixed to 
my chimney, and extending 
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above it. From the fot of hia 10,4 vite he 
thickness of « goose-quill) came a 
covered glass tube in the roof, and down 
throagh the well of the staircase ; the lower 
end connected with the iron spear of a pamp. 
eaircase opposite to my chamber 
wire was divided; the ends separat- 
it six inches, 2 little bell on each end; 
Tittle brave ball sus- 


Hn 
F 


l 


Hl 


z 
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Et 


in very large quick cracks 
| end sometimes i a conti 
nued dense white stream, seemingly aa large 

, whereby the whole staircase 
‘was enlighted as with sunshina, x0 that one 


Hi 
if 


considerably lesgen that of any ap- 
Fecacking cloud, belies it comes ao nest nto 

ver its ae in 2 general stroke—en 
not to be expected. ‘unpoint- 
ed; ifthe above iment with the blunt 
end of the wire is deemed pertinent to the case. 


ed snore of the pointed wire; you will ace 

the electrom meter quick and proportionghly. 

when slip down 

the wher datonce at once, the ball fl i 
stantly down to the stem. 

OBSERVATION, 
From this experiment it seems that a 
greater effect in drawing off the lightning 


Mr de Romas sa st! greater quantities of tight 


- ning brought dows by the ‘wire af ns kite. He ha 


 adplosons fools, Sr ness of wiveh greatly reson 
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‘theexplorion 
pe of 8 epinde eight inches tong and five 
eter. Yet from the time of explusion ti 
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from long 


short onea; I mean 


greatest length, above 


i 


ey 
1 the point is fai: 
eae th pt ROY or 


s 


But the moment the fingera are taken away, 
the ball falls quick to the stem. 


ORBEEYATION. 


To explain this, it in supposed, that one 
ronson of the sudden effect produced by a 
Yong naked pointed wire is, that (by the re- 
pulsivo power of the positive charge in the 
primo conductor) the natural quantity of elec- 
tricity contained in the pointed wire is driven 
dowa into the earth, and the point of the wire 
inwle strongly negative; whence it attracts 
the electricity of the prime conductor more 
ttrongly thar bodies in their natural state 
would do; the small quantity UA common 
matter in the point, not being able 
tractive force to retain its natural quontity 
of the electric fluid, against the force of that 
repulsion.—Bat the finger and thumb being 

sntial and blunt bodies, though as near 
the prime conductor, bold up better their own 
natural quantity againgt the force of that re- 
pulaion; and so, continuing nearly m their 
natural state, they jointly operate on the elec- 
trie fluid in the point, opposing its descent and 
arding the point to retain it; contrary to 
repelling, power of the prime conductor, which 
would drive it down.—And this may also serve. 
tw explain the different powers of the point in 
the preceding experiment, on the slipping 
down the finger and thumb to different dis- 
tances, 

Hence is collected, that a pointed rod erect- 
ed between two tall chimntes, and very little 
higher (an instance of which T have = can- 
not have 6 good an effect, as if it had been 
erected on one of the chimnies, its whole 
Yength above it. 

EXPERIMENT IV 

If, énstead of a long pointed wire, a large 
solid bod {to represent 8 building i without a 

int) it under and us near the prime 
Lente wi oT fate Bee tet the 
electromoter wil 8 little; and on taking 
away the large body, will rise again. 

OXSERVATION. 

Its rising again chows that the prime con- 
ductor lost little or none of its electric charge, 
as it bad done throughthe point: the falling 
foe bose Selargetedy was under the 

for. H... 


by itsat! 


Rt 
condactor therefore shows, that quantity of 
‘its atmosphere was drawn from the end wi 

the electrometer is placed to the part imme- 
diately over the large body, and there accu- 
mulated ¢ to strike into it with its whole 
as soon as within the 
prime con- 


‘winds, probably prevents this 

happening so often an otherwise it might do: 

for, though parts of the cloud may stoop to- 

wards a buildi ts they passin consequence 

of such attraction, yet they are carried for. 
beyond the striking distance, before they 

could by their descending come within it. 

EXPERIMENT ¥, 

Attach a small light lock of cotton to the 
underside of the prime conductor, 0 that 1 
may hang down towurda the pointed wire 
mentioned in the first experiment, Cover the 
point with your finger, and the globe being 

turned, the cotton will extend itself, stretch- 
ing down towards the finger, as at @; but on 
, uncovering the point, it instantly flies up to 
: the prime conductor, as at d, and continues 
there as long as the point is uncovered. Tbe 


moment you cover it again, the cotton flies 
down again, extending iteelf towards the 
j, and the game happens in degree, if’ 


} (instead of the finger) you nse, uncovered, the 
Gent ood of the = al body 


OBSERVATION. 
‘To explain this, it is supposed that the cot- 
ton, by its connexion Will the primo conduct- 
or, receives from it a quantity af its electri- 


the city; which occasions ita being attracted by 


the finger thot remaing still in nearly its na- 
tural tate. But when 2 point is oj to 
the cotton, its electricity ia thereby taken 
bier ae tp can at Aiaivanes ke 
supplied with » freah quantity from the con- 
ductor. ‘Therefore being reduced nearer to 


the natural state, it is attracted to the 
electrified prime conductor; rather than 
down, a to the finger. 

ing farther that the prime conductor 


represents F cloud charged with the electriv 
finid; the cotton, a ragged fragment of cloud 
{of which the underside of great thunder- 
clouds are soe te many) the finger, a 
chimney or highest part of a building —We 
then may conéeive. that when mach 2 cloud 
passes over a building, some one of its ragged 
Coder banging fragments may bedrawn dean 
by the chimney or other high part of the ed:- 
fice; creating thereby a more cosy commu. 
nication between pat aad the arent cloud — it 
along pointed ing precented to thie 
fiaguect, may occasion its receding, like the 
cotton, up to the t elond; and thereby 
tnerease, instead of lessening the distance, ea 


saz 


as often to make it greater than the striking 
distance. Turning the blunt exd of a wire 
‘uppermost (which its the umpointed 
pot fount be expect. A ag postal 
not tobe expect 
it is therefore imagined, ma} ‘some 
haseas well as conduct there that fl 
antpeniy that the thove repelling persion 
80 heavi it the above in i 
on fmgments cannot take place. 
EXPERIMENT VI. 
Opposite the side of the prime conductor, 
lace separately isolated by wax stems, Mr 
fects Ew bees wee pe balls suspended 
by fine linen threads. each box, lay a 
ick, tonal it; but #0 Iai 
Shh nehe Se mar soe] 
mies eeetasene 
er, may project 
bores; and huth at eighteen inches distance 
from the prime condactor. Then changing 
the prime conductor by a turn or two of the 
globe, the balls of pair will seperate ; 
of the box, whence the point projects 
most, considerably ; the others less.- Touch 
the Blunt pont wil clone end. hows 
1¢ blunt point and join. 
connected with the potat will at the same 
time ay each other, (iJ within about an 
inch, and there remain. 


OBER ATION. 
This seems a that though the small 
sharpened the wire muet have had a 
Teas quantity in it, before the opera- 
tion, than the thick blunt part; yet a greater 
runny ws ariner, down from xt tothe balla. 
oo it io again inferred, that i 
rod is rendered more negatéve : 
that if a stroke must 
a building, farni 
more likely to be drawn to that pointed rod, 
than to a blunt one; as being more strongl: 
negative, and of course its attraction stronger. 
And it seems more eligible, that the lightning 
ehould fall on the point of the conductor (pro- 


a 


vided to convey it into the earth) thanonany know! 


other part of the bai 
to such conductor: whi 


r, thence to proceed 
end is aleo more 


likely to be obtained by the length and loft the 


ness of the tod; as protecting mare exten- 
sively toe bs ding under it. 

It in objected, that erecting pointed 
rods upon edifices, is to invite cad caw the 
Hightning into them ; ‘end therefore dangerous. 

‘ere such roda to be erected on buildings, 
without continuing the communication quite 
down into the moist earth, this objection: 
then have weight; but when such 
conductors are made, the lightning is invited 
not into the building, but into the earth, the 


situation it aims at, and which it alwoye peizes 
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‘every help to obtain, even from broken partial 
metalline canductors., 

Tt bas alao been suggested, that from auch 
electric experiments nothing: certain con be 
cometinbed we 00 ths BOs! ogeration? 
ture ; since it is often seen, experiments 
which have succeeded in small, in large have 
failed. It is true that in mechanics this has 
sometimes hat But when it is consi- 
dered that we owe ont first knowledge of the 
nature and operationsof lightning, to obeerva- 
tions on such small experiments ; and that on 
carefully comparing the most accumte ac- 
counts of former facts, and the exactest rela- 
tions of those that have occurred since, the 
effects have isingly agreed with the theo- 


3 it ia bi conceived thet in natoral 
Bhilonophy, in wach of eo Jus he 
ion has not eo much weight ; t 

ine orther new experiments now edduced ix 


recommendatian rods, 
mommmetatn ig decried Ds 
tion. 


Tt bas been too, that though pomes 
mayhave pave: Bo reed asmall prime 
conductor at small distances ; yet on great 
clouds and at great distances, nothing is to be 

from them. To this it is anawered, 

that in those small experiments it is evident 
the points act at a greater than the striking 
distance; and in the way, their service 
is only expected where there is such nearness 
the cloud, as to rer @ stroke ; and 
ere, it cannot be the pointa must 
some et Ant ee fhe quantity dis. 
charged by a int Toay be 50 
consticrable a2 T kavesbown it; the quabity 
discharged by number will be proportianably 

Bat thia part of the theory docs not depend 


alone oa small experiments. Since the prac- 
tice of erecting printed rods in America (now 





is near iy lguenny five of them have been 


i 


by lightning, viz. Mr. Raven's and 
Mr. Maine’s, in South Carolina; Mr. Tuck- 
er's, in Vingini Mr. West’sand Mr, Moul- 
ders in Philadelphia. Possibly there may 
ave been more tl 





have not come to my 
. But in every one of these, the 
Lightning did not fall upon the body of the 
house, but precisely on the several potnis of 
rods; and, thong 


sufficrently fe and com- 
te was corsage ines tae toe without 
‘any material tothe buildings, Facts 
then in great, as far as we have them au- 
thenticated, justify the opinion that is drewn 
from the experiments tn small as above 
related. 

Tt has aleo been objected, that unless we 
‘new the quantity that might possibly be dis- 
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their conveying away all that may fall on 
their pointe, Tideed we have nothing to form 
a judgment by m this but past facts; end we 
know of no instance where a complete con- be 
ductor to the moist earth as been insuffi- 
cient, if balf an inch diameter. It is probable 
tha lightning have been 





tof auch pi being ered tad dearer 
count Pi a re 
cl, as niust sometimes hive happened if they 
had been inenfficient. We can then only 
of the dimensions fora conductor 
of lightning, as we do of 
luctor of rain, by 
as we think a pipe of three inches bore suf- 
ficient to carry off the rain that falls on 2 
muare of 20 foet, because we never enw such 
a pipe, glutted by any shower 80 we may 
wdge a conductor of an inch diameter, more 
than sufficient for any stroke of Ligh 
will fall on ita point. It is true, that if en 
other deluge should hay wherein the win- 
eave opened, euch 
unequal to the falling antity end 
f Clod for for our sins should think thisk it to rain fire 
pono pon ome ie of ly nt 
that our condnctors of whaionee 


ie 


Probably a wae oe drawn into ba 
air and there forming clouds, is 


fall again in rn oF by its natural 


mel ct 


the equilibrium is Testored, before the differ- 
ence becomes grea that degree. 
Mr. Lane's elect ometer, ‘dimiting precise- 
ly the quantity of « shock tht ie to be of- 
ramuetered in @ medical view, may serve to 
make this more easily intelligible. The die 
charging knob does 4 a ecrew 
conductor to the distance mtended, bat there 
remains fixed. Whatever power there may ¢ 
te in the glass to collect the fulminat- 
fluul, and whatever capacity of 


receiving 
accumulating it there may be inthe bottle ote 


or or lass yet neither the accumulation 
tho decha'ge over enceete tho destined 
quantity. Te were the clouds alwa: 
a_ certain fixed distance from the 
would be made when the quantity 
accumulated was equal to the distance: bot 
there isa eae lene, occasionally 


eee aorallones of te chee ted Se 
these betog ore wh: nearer to the earth by at- 
traction when Seariel S ageen wal Sh 
are thereby rendered more t of 
course leas violent Hence wi er 

quantity may be in natare, and whatever te 


an Be 


power in the clouds of collecting it; yet 
Zooumalation and force teyensd what necked 
Jnshitherio been acquainted with is norceto 


tapas My, 2, 17. A 


To Professor Landrioni, Italy. 
On the Utility of Electrual Conductors, 
Patapeurata, Oct 14, 1767. 
Unave received the excellent work 1 
the of Electrical Conductors, which 
yout had goodness to — me. IJ read it 
‘With great pleasure, you to accept m 
sincere thanks for it. if 
‘Upon my return to this country, F found 
the number of conductors much increased, 
many proofs Proofs of their efficacy in preserviny 
buildings from lightning baring demonstra 
their utility, other instances, my 
‘own house was one odty attacked by lightning, 
which occasioned the neighbours to run in to 
rive assistance, in case of ite being on fire. 
ho damage was doge, and my family was 


Pipes only found a good deal faghiened Twith tho wio- 


lence of the explosion, 

‘Last year, my house being en 
was to bak Crag 
;rerminatan,: coat 2 the poanted 
termination of copper, whic] fs ef 
nine inches long, and al of an 

inch in diameter in its thickest 
been almost entirely melted; paligrs ie 
connexion wi the Fra at iron below was 
very alight. Thus, in the course of time, 
this mvention has proved of use to thg au- 
thor of it, and has added this personal ad- 
to the pleasure he before received, 

from having been useful to others. 

‘Mr. Rittenhouse, our astronomer, bas in- 
formed me, that having observed ‘with his 
excellent telescope, many conductors that are 
within the field of his view, he has remark- 
ed in various instances, that the points were 
melted in like manner, There 1s no example 
of a house, provided wsth a perfeet conduct- 


, the 
I 


* The rmmetnate oceanon of the d 
ated end 


ite coneermng 








Brose, 38 conrequ 
yng, the Euglah board of onhnance applied 
mtr, Nr Wleon, then of enue nove aF an 
chod to preyent the like accident to 
nes at Purficet. Mr Wilson havsar ad. 
ant conductor. sod x¢ beang Wnderatvod that 
De. Franktin's penton formed upon the 

3 the matter was referred 1 
‘ocr, and bs them as usual, fou coaumittec, 

phe ater coviuttation, ‘prescribed a inetbod confirm, 
to Dr Franklin's theary But a harmless stroke of 











a* for a 
9 the 











Jnghtnong, besang under pa ficlay cireuiataners, fain 
i oe of tbe ung nnd sn smparateg i May 
SFr: ee subject came tea zolent mgrtatsos, 


‘athe society. aad by the somet? 

Sear sme foie 
SSttinmed tre decimon of the Gret commarttee 1 

Seced w controversy in the Royal Socirty, 

deged an armen pails which, however, ended Jn 


sence of 
iit cnamph of the Prankbminn theory 


y considerable dx. 


John Pringle, M.D. 
On the Effects of Blectrivity in Paralytic Cases, 


Cravax-ernerr, Dee. 21, 1757. 
hear heci with your poguent, I send 
you the ‘account of wha tT can at 
Pent onion on atitncle 
tricity in lytic cases, wi we fallen 
under my observation. 

Some yoare ince, when the newspapers. grester 
imade mention of great cures performed in Ita- 
ty and Germany, by means of clectricity, « 
number of paralytica were brought to me 
different parts Ivanie, and the neigh- 
douring provinces, to be electrised, which I 
did for them at their request. My method 
‘was, to place the patisut first ina chair, oa 
im electric stool, end draw a aomber of large 
strong aparks from all of the affected 
lib le ‘Then I fully charged two six 


gallon each of which had about twelfth 
Sree ate et of issued and rent 
the united shock of these through the affect- 
eli on rpetng tng se om 

monly three times each day, The firetthing 
abverved, was an immediate greater sensible 
warmth in the lame limbs that hed recei 
foe ine patients onal elated, 
morn 
thy hn in te ight ft = ickg 
tion in the flesh of the paralytic limbs; and 
would sometimes show « number of small 
Ted pote, which they sy 

‘limba, too, were 


found wore capable of voluntary motion, and 
seemed to receive strength. A man, for in- 
stance, who coald not the firet day lift the lame 
hand from off hie Imee, would the next day 
raise it four or five inches, the thirdday higher; 


bat 
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been accompanied with matics sal 
n, under the direction af a skilful 
sician. Hmay bests tate few gro 
ag given in my method, may not be 60 proper 
ae ones; since hy the account 
from Scotland of’ a case, in which two bun- 
Ared shocks from a pial were given daly, i 
seems, that 2 perfect cure has heen made. Ae 
to any uncommon strength supposed to be in 
the sechine used in that caary 1 imagine it 
could have no share in the effect 
since the rength ofthe sock from charged 


fer fie Proportion to the quantity of sur- 
ofthe oreo coated: 50 that my shock 
ge jare, niust bave been much 
aoe any that could be received from 
‘8 phial held in the hand. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
Electrical Experiments on Amber, 
Saturday, July 3, 3782 
To try, at the request of x frrend, whether 
amber finely powdered might be melted and 
by meane of tho electric 


fiuid, T took a piece of small glass tube, xbout 
two inches and. helf Jong, the bore popard 


B 
Shuttbosumethihaoare Tistrodused into this 
tube some powder of amber, end with two 
piooee of wre Bs nearly fiting ing the bore, one in- 
serted at ane end, ¢ other at the other, J 
rammed the powder hard between them in 
middle of the tube, where it stuck fast, 
ede about halfan inch. Then 
wing the ‘wires in the tube, I made thom 

the electric circsit, and diechay; 

throagh them three rows of my case of 
‘The event wes, that the glam was 
into very emall pieces, and thove dis- 
me wae capt teh in all directs, Asi 
i Had eh 08 i es Ss 
periwente had ick T over the glass to 
gave my eyes, 20 several of the pieces struck 
my face smartly, end one of them cot my lip 
1 little ao es to make it bled. ¥ could find 


and on the fifth day was able, but with afee-_n0 part of the amber; but the table where 


Ble languul motion, to tke ofthis hat Toews te ae by was stained very 


WO great spirits to the patients, 
ead made them Lipper’ bres 


was permanent. And how far the 2 

‘Temporary: /giventage might arise pars 
ercine in patients’ journey, and coming 
wae my house, or fiom the spirits given 
the lope of eaccees, oak bar er 


hin in oring 
wip ed fome permanent advan ae 
have botn obtained; ifthe electrie sels fad 


Diack m spots, 
such as might be made by a thick smoke 

a blast, and the air wes filled 
with a strong smell, somewhat like that trom 
burnt x. Whence J imagined, that 
the amber was burnt, and had eapluded a» 
aml would have done in the enme cit- 


cera Tn it better sce the effect am the 
amber, I je the next experimeut in a tube 
wx- formed of card rolled up and bound strongly 
with peckthread. Ite bore was about aue 
eighth ofan inch diameter. I rammed pow- 
der of ansber into this as I had done in the 
J other. and us the quantity of amber was 
r, 1 increased the quantity of electric 

by discharging through i at once five 


rows of my bottles. On opening the tube, 1 
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found thet some of the powder bad exploded, 
impresei made oo te tuber thoagh 


at was ot hurt, and most of the powder re- balla, 


iaanmg was tumed black, which I 
rught be hy the smoke farced 
the burned part: eome of it was 


it hom 


;_ but as| 
melt. 


To Thomas Ronayne, Eq. Cork, Ireland. 
(0a the Electricity of the Fogs in. Ireland. 
Loxpon, April 90. 1786. 

J wave received your very obliging and very 
ingenions letter by captain Keame yy Your 
cbservetions upon tricity of % 
thet in Ircltnd, and upoo diferent Scam 
rtancea of storms, appear to me very curious, 
and | thank you for them. ‘There is not, in 
my pinion, any pet of the earth whatever, 
which is, or can be, naturally in a state ofne- 
qative electricity: and though different cir- 
cumstances tay occasion an inequality in the 
distribation of the floid, the equilibriam is im- 
medintely restored by means of its extreme 
subtlety, and of the excellent conductors with 
which the humid earth is amply provided. [| 
am of opinion, however, that when # cl 
well cl itively, passes near the earth, ; 
st repels and down into the earth, that ; 
uataral portion of electricity, which exists 
ear its surface, and in ing, trees, &c. : 
ov as actually to reduce them toa negative | 
tate before it strikes them, I am of opinion | 
‘tow, that the negative state in which you have 
frequently found the ‘balls, which are suspend- 

‘¢ from your apparntus, is not always occa- 
moned by in a negative state; but 
more cominouly by clouds positively electri- 
fied, which bave passed over them, and which 
roche passage have repelled and driven off 
part of the electrical matter, which naturally 
»xisted in the apparatus; so that what remain- 
ed after the pasting of the clouds, diffusing 
atwelf uniformly through the apparatus, the 
whole became reduced to a negative state. 

Ifyou have read my experiments made in 
cuntinuation of those of Mr. 








experimen’ 
Miplertand thn; But you, may eually 
readil; is 5 Eas 

tnako s few experiments, whieh wil clearly | 
demonstrate it. Let a common glass be warm- | 


25 


‘at about the distance of three or four inches 
from that part which is most distant from the 
‘and you will see the balls separate frum 
each other, being poatively electrified by t:. 
natural portion of electricity, which waa 1 
bAreeree mish eciten te the further part 
it Ive power of the atmospher: 
in Tc encited plane PTTouch the bux nece the 
little balls (the excited glase continuing in the 
ame state) and the balls will egein unite; 
the quantity of electncity which had been 
driven to in part being drawn off by yonr 
finger. Withdraw then toth your finger and 
the glaseat the same instant, and the quanuty 
of icity which remained in the box, 
i iffusing itself, the belle will scan 


be 3 being now in = negative etate, 
While things are ii tants begin as 
‘Wore to excite your glass, ané hold it above 
the bax, but not too near, and you will find, 
that when brought within a certain distance, 
the balls wil) at first approach each other, be- 
ing then in a natura] state. In proportion 
a the glass is brought nearer, they will 
jin separate, being pomtve. When the 
gens moved beyond them, and at some lit. 
tle farther distance, they will unite again, be- 
ing in ne eaure) aie When it : ently 
removed, separate aguin, being then 
made tire, The eccied: cieee in tins 
experiment may represent a cloud positively 
| whieh you vee it capable of produc- 
ing in this manner all the different. chenges 
in the apparatus, without the least neceaity 
for supposing any negetive -loud. 

I am nevertheless fully convinced, tat 
there are negative clouds; because they sone- 
tinses absorb, through the medium of the ap- 
Paratus, the positive electricity of a large jar, 


[Bre hundredth part cf which the apparetus 


itself would have uot been alle to receive or 
contain at once, In fact, it is not drficult to 
conceive, that a age cloud, highly charged 
positively, may reduce smaller clouds to a 
negative state. when it passes above or near 
them, by forcing a A ly of their natural por- 
tion of the fluid either to their inferior sur- 
faces, whence it may strike anto the earth, or 
to the opposite side, whence it may strike in- 
tothe adjacent clouds ; 60 thet when the large 
cloud hes passed off toa distance, the small 
clouds shall remain in a negative state, ex 
actly like the apparatus; the former (like the 
latter) being frequently insulated bodies, huv- 
ing communication neither with the earth nor 








td before the fire that it may continue very | with other clouds. Upon the same principle 
dry for some time; eet it upon a table. and! it may easily be conceived. in what manner 
place upon it the small box made use of by a large negative cloud may render others po- 
‘Mr. Canton, 80 that the balls may hang 2 lit- { sitive. . A 

tle beyond the edge of the table. Rubano The experiment which yor montion, of 
ther glass, which has previously been warm- filing your gles, is ana @ toone which 
od in a similar manner, with a piece of black 1 in 1751 or 1752. Thad supposed in 
ailk or silk handkerchief, in order to electrify my preceding letters, thet the pores af glase 
a Hold them the glass above the little box, ‘were smaller in the mtertor parte wan near 


ented the 
‘0 prove W was actually the case 
1 one of my phinls in a part 


laous quantity of electricity oa 
char side of aglaw i deposited. 


my concern! meteors, 
which was lately pel ished here i= the Phi. 


Jogophical Transactions, immediately after 
eM a 
Mode of intr 


ascertaining, whether the, Power, 
‘giving a Shock 10 those who touch either 
the Surinam Eel, or the Torpedo, be 


elec. 

1, Tovom the fish with a stick of dry seal 
ing-wex, or a glass rod, and observe if the 
shock Ee: ccxunmunicaten ba, soetee st thowe 
ies. 

Touch the same fish with an iron, or other 
metalline rod. 

2f the shock be communicated by the latter 
body, and not by the others, it is probably not 
the mechanical effec, as bas boon supposed, of 
bee? Souscalér actos in the fish, but of a sub- 
le fluid, mn this respect analogous 
the electric aid. 

2. Olearye Rather, wines the eck oan 
be conveyed without the metal being act 
i omic wih tn ay ad Hn whe 
ther, in the space between, any light 
and 6 i Tome orcucting be bond 

0) are ties common to 
tie dete aid 

3. Lastly, touch the fish with the wire of 
a small Leyden bottle, and if the shock can be 
received across, observe whether the wire will 
attract and repel light bodies, and you feel = 
shock, while holding the bottle im ‘one hand, 
and tonching the wire with the other. 
Ifro, the fluid, 
effects, seemsto have el] the known 
of the electric floid. 


Addition, 12h of August, 1772, 

In coneoquence of the Experiments and Disc: 
‘series Teds ie Proms y Me. Walsh, ond 
communicated by him to Dr. Frankia, 


holding bands 
pore ret fom the 


capable of producing such ji 
Properties it i 


re 
if 


if'a ball of cork, ded by a Jong silk 
‘between the wires, » little distance from 
will be alternately attracted and 
by them. 


To M. Dubourg, 
On the Analogy betwoen Mognetism and Elec- 
tricity. 


ets 
a 


I 





ie 


quantity ; 

introduced so aa to put 

iron into a positive sate, or render it . 

is reapect, therefore, magnetiem 

electricity. 

, A piece of soft iron allows the mag- 
pat in m0- 


id which it contains to be 
moderate 





the fish fat on a plate of metal, tural 


‘Sthiy, The magnetic fluid in hard i 
steal, 2 put in motion with more difeaity, 
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requiring 4 force greater than the earth to 
excite it; and whet once it hus been feed 
from one extremity of the steel to the other, 
i met cnny EH to return und thes 0 ber 
js converted intoa permanent magnet. 
A heat, by expanding ‘the enb- 
of ia steel, Ay 
tance between its particles, affords « passage 
to the electric fluid, which is thas = 
stored to its proper ‘equilibrium ; the 
ring no longer ot perm magnetic vie, 
Porthiy, A beret which is not magnetic, 
being placed in the eame .rlirly 
to the pole of the earth, which the 
needle assumes, ead in this position 
heated and auddenly cooled, becomes a perma 
nent magnet "The teason is, that winle tho 
jot, the magnetic fluid which it na- 
turally contained was easily forced from one 
Swany fo the other by ie wegnete ree 
of the earth; and that the hardness and con- 


327 
given portion of steel into a magnet of a force 
proportioned to its capacity of retaining its 

flaid in the new position ia which it 
is without letting it return. Now this 
et ie different in dit kinds of steel, 


limited in all kinds eistorer. 


To Messrs. Dubourg ond & Alibard* 
Concerning the Mode of rendering Meat tender 
by Electricity. 


Mr answer to your questions concerning 
the node of rendeding meat tender by electr® 
city, cam only be fomded upon conjecture 

ve not plein 
Sie eet 

lectricity might be em 

this oral [all ate niyo ft 
the or reasons, which make me 


deneation, prodaced by the sudden cooling of Prowmme 


the bar, retained it in this state without per- 
nitting it to resume its original situation. 
3th. ‘The violent vibrations of the 

cles of'a steel bar, when forcibly — in atte 
same position, separate the particles in 
a manner during their vibration, thet they 
permit a portion of the magnetic fluid said ps 
influenced by the aren eee 
earth; and it is afterwards ao forcibly retain- 
ed by ‘the re-approach of the particles when 
the ‘vibration ceases, that the bar becomes & 
permanent magnet. 

tly, An electric shock throagh 2 
needle i in a like position, and di 
an instant, renders it, for the ns Tens, 


permanent + that ia, not by imparting 
magnetism to it, but by allowing its proper towards 
ic flaid to put itself in motion. 
ly, Thus, thore is actin reality more 
magnetism in a given piece of st itis 
‘become mit E than existed in it before. 
0 abies quantit Je only din displaced or re- 
pell fence it follows, that a strong 
wallioos of 


tus of magnets may charge 
bate of steel, without communicating to them 
any part of its ruagnetinm j onl put- 
ting in motion the’ magnstiam y 
existed in these bars, 
Tan chiedy indebted to that excelleat phi- 


koephr of Perel for this 2 
ir. Zpinus, 


to me equally in- 
fly, becanse, as 
Fis many youre since Teed ‘book, which = 
T have left in America, it may happen, that 1 
may kaye site! © of altered it in some re- 
apect; and if [have misrepresented any thing, 
the error ought to be charged to my eccount, 
If thia hypothesis appeara admissible, it will 
sorve as an enswer tothe greater art of your 
questions. I heve ooly one remark to 
which is, that however great the force is of 
magnetiam employed. you can only convert 


eelver 


It has "heen observed, that lightning, by 
rarefyii reducing into vapour the maoit- 
tre conttined in solid wood, in an oak, fr in 


parti stance, hes forcibly separated its fibres, and 


broken it into small eplinters; that by pene- 
trating intimately the hardest metals, as iron, 
it has separated the parts in an instant, e0 au 
to convert a perfect solid into a state of fluid- 
ity: it w not then improbable, that the 

subtle matter, passing through the bodit 









animals with rapidity, should possess sufficient 
force to produce an effect nearly similar, 
The of animals, fresh ‘illed 4 im the 


usual manner, is firm, hard, and not in a very 
for satablo state, ‘because | the particles adhere too 
forcibly to each other. At a certain period, 
the ia we and in ita progress 

towards putrefotion, which tends to prance 
more  Wtal separation, the flesh becomes what we 
call tender, or is in that state most proper to 
be used as our food. 

Tt has frequently been remarked, that an 
mals killed by lightning putrefy immediately. 
This cannot be he array te case, since & 
quantity of lightning sufficient to kill, may 
not be sufficient to tear and divide the fibres 
and particles of flesh, and reduce them tothat 
tender state, which is the prelude to putrefac- 
tion, Hence it is, that some anisnals killed 





Scotland, Ting clossly membol anders ee, 
were killed by a flash of lightning; and it 
en re the evening, the proprie- 
tor, of a1 something, sent per- 
tone early the next morning to flay them: ‘bat 
the patrethction was such, and the stench 20 


Thin letter bus no date, but the one to which it 13 
‘an enewer is duted May 1, 1773. 


Surtingty Daried in their skin Tt is not un- 
to presume, that between the 
tied of their death and that of their 
‘ton, a time intervened in winch flesh 
‘might be only tender, and only sufficiently so 
to be served at table. Add to this. that per- 
sone, who have oun feria eae by our 
je imitation of lightning (electricity) 
droped iamediately, have amerted, that the 
flesh was remarkably tender, 

The little utility of this practice has per- 
ape Prevented its being much adopted. For 
‘though it sometimes happens, that a company 
unexpectedly arriving at a country-bonse, or 
an unusoal conflax of travellers to an inn, 
aay render it necessary, to kill a number of 
animals for immediate use; yet as travellers 
have commonly a good appetite, little atten- 
tion has been paid to the trifling inconvear 
ence of having their meat a little tough. As 
oe End of death 7 nevertilens — sud~ 

jen, and conseqaently lous severe, 
other, if this should operate oy mative with 
compasrionste persons to employ it for ani- 
mala sacrificed for their ase, they may con- 
duct the process thus: 

Having prepared a battery of six large 

etree ester alae 

e len experiment, ving estal 
ed ® cotomunication, as usual, from the inte- 
vior surface of each with the prime conduct- 
or, and having given them o full charge 
(which with a good machine may be executed 
in a few minutes, and may be estimated by 
an electrometer) a chain which communicates 
with the exterior of the jurs must be wrapped 
round the thighs of the fowl; after which 
‘the operator, holding it by the wings, turned 
‘back and made to touch behind, must raise it 
so high that the head may receive the first 
shock from the prime condactor. The ani- 
mal dies instantly. Let the hesd be imme- 
diately cut off to make it bleed, when it may 
‘be plucked and dressed immediately. This 
guantty of electricity is sapposed sufficient 


8 tarkey of ten ' weight, and per- 
hbnpa for a lamb. Experience wil i 
form us of the requisite proportions for ani- 
mals of different and ages. Probabl; 
not leas will be required to render a 
Hird wich ig gery old tender, than for 
one, which is - Itis to fur- 
the requisite quantity of e cette 7 by 
employing & greater or leas number of js 
‘As iz jars, however, dlocbarped at once’ are 
capable of giving e very violent shock, the 
epeeniin tbe. very. Ceommapect leat be 

happen to make the experiment on 
his own flesh, instead of that of the fowl. 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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To M. Dubourg. 


En Anawer fo some Queries concerning th 
chowe of Glass for the Leyden experiment 
‘ Lowpon, Jaue #1772 

Smm,—I wish, with you, that some chemmt 
(who should, if possible, be et the same tune 
an electrician) would, in pursuance of the ex 
cellent hints contained in your letter, under- 
teke to work upon glass with the view you 
have recommended. means of a f 
know! of this substance, with respect to 
its electrical qualities, we might with 
more certainty, as welt in making our Festi 
experiments, as in repeating whic! 
have been made by others in different coun- 
tries, which [believe have frequently been 
attended with different success on account of 
differences in the glass employed, thence oc- 
canioning frequent misunderstandingsand con- 
trariety of opinions. 

‘There is another circumstance 0 h to be 
desired with t to glass, and tas a, that 
it should not be subject to break when highly 
charged in the Leyden experiment. I have 
known eight jars broken out of twenty, and 
at another time, twelve out of thirty-five. A 
similer loas ly discournge elec- 
tricians Pages sccumulating 0 

er certain experimenta—We have 
ever been able hitherto to account forthe 
cause of such misfortaner. The first ideo 
which occurs is, that the pusitive electricity, 
being secumnlated on one side of the glass, 
rashes violently throagh it, in order to eup- 
ply the deficiency on the other side, and to re- 
store the equilibrium. This however, I cannot 
conceive to be the true reason, when I con- 
sidor, that a geet number of jars bem 
united, a0 as to be charged and discharzed at 
the same time, the breaking of a single jar 
will diecharge the whole ; for, if the accident 
from the weakness of the glass, it 

ia not le, that eight of them should be 
jisely of the same degree of weakness, an 

to break one at the same instant, it be- 
ing more likely thet the weekest should 
break first, and, by breaking, socure the rest ; 
and again, when it :s necessary to produce a 
certain effect, by means of the whole charge 
passing @ determined circle (as, for 
‘instance, to melt # amall wire) if the charge, 
instead of passing in thiscircle, rushed through 
the sides of the jars, the intended effect 
be produced; which, however, 1» 
these reasone, I soe- 


Ha 
i 


i 


ich a quantity of the electric fluid mey be 
during the charge, end there retained 
the general discharge : and that the force 


Al 
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ing suddenly withdrawn, the elasticity of| supported by them ; for in the vacancies there 
the faid acts upon the glam in which iw is thing they can rest on. 
enclosed, not being able to escape h Air ‘water mutually attract each other. 
without breaking the 1 offer thie Hence water will dissolve in air, 28 malt in 
as a conjecture, which I leave to others to water. 
examine. The specific easity of matics is not sher- 
The globe which I had that could not be od by dividing the matter, though the super. 
excited, thongh it was from the same giess- fices be increased. Sixteen leaden bullets, 
house which furniahed the other excellent ofan ounce each, weigh as much in water an 
globes in my poaeasion, was not of the same one of a pound, whose superfices is lem. 
frit, The glass which was usually mang- ‘Therefore the mupporting of mlt in water 
factured there, was rather of the green kind, is notowing to its superfices being increased. 
and chiefly iutended for drinking-glames and A lump of salt, though laid at rest at the 
bottles ; but the proprietor being desirous of bottom of a vemel of water, will dissolve 
attempting a trial of white glass, the globe therein, and its parts move every way, till 
in question was of this frit. ‘The glass not equally diffused in the water, therefore there 
being of a perfect whito, the i is a mutosl attraction between water and salt. 
were diseatiahed with it, and ‘their Every particle of water asmmes as many of 
project. I suspected that too great a quantity salt as can adhere to it; when more is ad- 
of salt was admitted into the composition ; but ded, it precipitates, and will not remain sus- 


Tam no judge of these matters 
B. FRANELIN. 


Miss Stephenson. 
Concerning the Leyden Bottle. 
‘Lonpox, March 22, 1762. 

I meer retract the cl of idleness in 
your studies, when I find you have gone 
through the doubly, difficult task of reading 20 
big a book, on an abstruse subject, and in a 
foreign language. 3 

Ta answer to your question concerning the 
Leyden phial.—The hand that holds the bottle 
receives and conducts away the electric fluid 
that ie driven out of the outside 
sive power of that which is forced into the in- 
aide of the bottle. As long as that power re- 
maine in the same situation, it must prevent 
the return of what it had expelled; though 
the hand would readily opel the quantity if 
it could be received. PRan . 


Physical and Meteorological Obsercationb, 
Conjectures, and Suppositions—Read at 
the Rayal Society, June 3, 1756. 


‘Tre particles of air are keptat e distance 
from each other by their mutual repulsion. 

Every three particles, mutually and equal 
ly repelling each other, must form an equilate- 
yal triangle. 

All the particles of air gravitate towards 
the earth, which graves cons 
and shortens sides of triangles, 
otherwise their routual ropellency would 
ore them to greater distances from each 

er. . 

Whatever particles of other matter (not en- 
dued with that repellency) ere supported in 
air, must adhere to the particles of air, end be 

Vou IL....2T Cod 


them, cumstances, and consequently, changes is 


_ Water, in the same manner, will dissolve 
in air, every particle of air astuming one or 
mote particles of water. When toomuch is ad- 
ded, it ‘ipitates in rain. 

But there not being the eame contiguity 
between the particles of air as of water, the 
solution of water in air ia not carried on 
without a mouon of the sir, so as to cause 0 


accession nf dry particles. 

Part of a fluid, having more of what it dis. 
solves, will communicate to other parts that 
have less, Thus very salt water, coming w 
contact with fresh, communicates its saltness 
till all is equal, and the sooner if there isa littir 
motion of the water. 

Even earth will dissolve, or wix with sir, 
A stroke of a horse's hoof on the ground, in 
a hot dusty road, will raise 2 cloud of dust. 
that shall, if there be @ light breeze. expand 
every way, till perhaps near as big as a com- 
mon house. It is not by mechanteal apotton 
communicated to the particles of dust by the 
hoof that they fy ro far. not by the wind, 
that they spread so wide: but the air near 
the ground, more heated hy the hot dust struck 
into it, is rarefied and rises, and in riemg 
mixes with the cooler sir, and communicates 
of ite dust to it, and it ie at length so diffused 
‘as to become invisible. Quantities of dust 
are thus carried up in dry seasons: showers 
wash it from the air, and bring it down aguin, 
For water attracting it stronger, it quits the 
air, and edheres to the water. 

Air, suffering continual changes in the de- 
grees uf its heat, from various causes and cir- 
ite 


i vity, must therefore be in ccnti- 
specific gravity, mn rel 10 ents 


~ A small quantity of fire mixed with water 
(or degree of heat therein} so weakens the 
cohesion of its particles, that those on the sur- 
face easily quit it, and adhere to the particles 
of air. 





Air moderately heated will support 8 ; 
ex quantity of water invisibly tere pa pee 


for its particles being by heat repelled to a 
greater distance from each other, 


are annexed to them from running into cohe- 
sions that would obstruct, refract, or reflect 
the light. 

Hence when we breathe in warm air, 
though the eame quantity of moisture mey be 
tnken up from the lungs, as when we breathe 
in cold air, yet that moisture is not eo visible. 

Water being extremely heated, #. ¢. to the 
degree of boiling, its particles in quitting it eo 
repel each other, as to take up vestly more 
space than before, and by that repellency sup- 
port themselves, expelling the air the 
space they occupy. ‘That degree of heat be- 
1g lemened, they again mutually attrect, 
end having no air particles mixed to adhere 
to, by which they might be su and 
kept ata distance, they mstantly fall, coalesce, 
and become water again. 

The water commonly diffused in our at- 
moephere never receives euch a degree of beat 
from the sun, or other —_- water has 
when boiling; it is not, therefore, supported 
by such heat but by edbering to eit. 

Water boing diseolved in, and adhering to 
aur, that air will not readily take up oil, be- 
cause of the mutual repellency between wa- 
ter and oil. 

Hence cold oils evaporate but slowly, the 
air having generally a quantity of dissolved 
water, 

Oil being heated extremely, the air that 
approaches its surfaco will be also heated ex- 
tromoely; the water then quitting it it will 
attract and 1 off the oil, which can now 
adhere to it. e the quick evaporation 
of oil heated to a great degree. 

Qil being dissolved in air, the particles to 
which it adheres will not take up water. 

Hence the suffocating nature of air impreg- 
nated with burnt grease, 29 from snuits of 
candles and the like. A certain quantity of 
moisture ehould be every iron lntarged 
and taken away from the lungs; sir that 
been frequently breathed, is already over- 
Joaded, and, for that reason. can take no mare, 
20 will not answer the end. Greasy air re- 
fases to touch it. In both cases suffocation 
far want of the Siehatge. | 
Air will attract uy other 

ipport many 
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é ‘Thus, supposing the 


particles 4 Bc p, and 
a the other near them 
© to be at the distance 
caused by their mutual 
Tepellency(confined by 
it comunon gravity) 
© ifa would descend to 
», it must pass between 
3 when it comes between B and ¢, 
nearer to them than before, and 
either have pushed them nearer to F 
@, contrary to their mutual repellency, 
through by a force exceeding its re- 
with them. It then approaches n, 
‘and, to move it out of the way, must act om 
it with a force sufficient to overcome its re- 
pellency with the two next lower particles, 
by which it is kept in ita it situation, 
Erory particle of air, therefore, will bear 
any load inferior to the force of these xopul- 
gions, 


Hence the support of fogs, raiste, clouds. 
Very warm air, clear, though supporung a 
weet quantity of roistare, will grow 
mid and cloudy on the mixture of coluer 
air, as foggy turbid air will grow clear by 
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‘Thus the sun shining on a morning fog, 
dissipates it; clouds ure seen to waste in u 
sun-shiny day. 

‘But cold condenses and renders visible the 
vapoor: a tankard or decanter filled with 

water will the mouture of’ 
warm clear air on its outside, where it be- 
comes visible ax dew, coalesces into drupe, 
descends in little streams, 

‘The sun heats the air of our atmosphere 
‘Moet near the surface of the earth; for there, 
besides the direst rays, there are many re- 
flections, Moreover, the earth itself being 
heated, communicates of ite heat to the 
he higher regione, ha , 

igher regions, having only the direct 
reys ee sun passing through them, ure 
comparatively very cold. Hence the culd 
‘air on the tops of mountains, und enow on 
some of them all the year, even in the torrid 
zone. Hence hail in summer. 

If the atmosphere were, all of it (both 
above and below) always of the same temper 
as to cold or heat, then the upper air would 
always be rarer then the lower, beoense the 
pressure on it is lees; consequently lighter, 
and therefore would keep its place. 


sal 
A particle of air loaded with adhering wa! Bat the apper air may be more condensed 
ter, or any other matter, is heavier than be- by cold, than the lower eir by pressure; the 
fore, and descend. lower more by heat, than the up- 
‘The atmosphere supposed at rest, a loaded | per for want of pressure, In euch case the 
ng perticle must act with a, force on | upper air will become the heavier, the lower 

the es it pames between, or mecte the lighter. : 
with, sufficient to overcome, in some degree, The lower region of air being heated and 
their mutual repellency,end push them nearer expanded heaves up, and supports forsome time 
to each other. the colder heavier air above, and will conti- 
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nue tosupport it while the equilibrium is kept. 
‘Thus water is supported in an inverted 
glass, while the equilibrium is maintai 
the equal preazure upwards of the air below ; 
but the equilibriam by any means ing, 
‘the water descends on the heavier side, and 
‘the air rises into its place. 

The lied savy cold air over » hested 
country, becomi ‘any means unequally 
supported, or unequal in ts weight, the hea- 
viest part descends first, and the reat follows 


impetuously. Hence gusts after heats, and agi 


hurricanes in hot climates. Hence the sir of 
gusts and hurricanes is cold, though in hot 
Chimatee and seasons; it coming from above. 

‘The cold air descending from above, as it 
penetrates our warm region full of watery par- 
ticles, condenses them, renders them Table, 
forms a cloud thick and dark, overcasting 
sometimes, at once, large and extensive; 
sometimes, tia ata Siatance, staal] at 
first, gradually increasing ; » OF 
srarface of the. cloud, condeneing pee 
next it, which farm emailer clouds that join 
It, Increuse its bulk, it descends with the wind 
and its acquired weight, draws nearer the 
earth, grows denser with continual additions 
of water, and dischar; 

‘Small black clouds thus ay 
sky, in bot clinates, 
seumen to hand their sails. 

The earth, turning on its axis in about 
twunty-tour hours, the equatorial must 
tove about fifteen miles in each minute; 
in northern and southern latitudes this mo- 
tion is gradually less to the poles, and there 
nothing. 

If there was a general calm over the face 
of the globe, it must be by the airs moving 
an every part as fast as the earth or sea it 
covers, 

He that sails, or rides, bas insensibly the 
same degree of motion as the ship or coach 
with which he is connected. the ship 
strikes the shore, or the coach stop suddenly, 
the motion continuing in the man, he is 
forward. If a man were to jump from the 
land into a ewift sailing ship, he wonld be 
thrown backward (or towards the stern) not 
having at firet the motion of the ship. 

He that travels by pea or land, towards the 
equinoctial, gradually nequires motion ; from 
it, loses. 

But ifa man were taken up ftom latitude 
40 (where suppose the earth’s surface to move 
twelve miles per minute) and immediately 
set down at the equinoctial, without rg 
ing the motion he had, his heels would 
struck up, be would fall westward. If taken 
up from the equinoctial, and set down in lati- 
tude 40, he would fall eastward. 

‘The air under the equator, and between 
‘the tropics, being constantly heated and rare- 


ing ina clear 
rand warn 


heavy showers, 1 
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fied by the sun, rises. Its place is supplied 
by air from northern and southern latitudes, 


by which coming from parts wherein the eartl 


‘and air bad less motion, and not suddenly sc- 
quiring the quicker motion of the equstoral 
earth, appearean east wind blowing westward, 
the earth moving from west to east, and slip- 
ing under the air. 

when we ride in a calm, it seems a 
wind against us: if we ride with the wind, 
and faster, even that will seem @ small wind 


igainst us. 

"The air rarefied between the tropics, and 
rising, must flow in the higher region north 
and south. Before it rose, it acquired 
the greatest motion the earth's rotation could 
give it. It retains aome degree of this mo- 
tion, and descending in higher latitudes, 
where the earth's motion is less, will appear 
a westerly wind, yet tending towards the 
Fees oer bie ly the vacancy occa- 
sioned air of the lower regions flowing 
thitherwards. 

Hence our general cold winds are about 
north weet, our summer cold guste the sume. 

‘The air in sultry weather, though not 
cloudy, has a kind of haziness in it, which 
jects at a distance appear dull and 
indistinct. This haziness is occasioned by 
the * Brent quantity of moisture ecoally diffused 
in that air. When, by the cold wind blowing 


down among it, it is condensed into clouds, 
and falls in rain, the air becomes purer and 
clearer. Hence, after distant objects 
oppear distinct, their figures sharply termi- 

Extreme cold winds congeal the surface of 
the earth, by carryii its fire. Warm 
winds afterwards blowing over that frozen 
surface will be chilled it. Could that 


frozen surface be tuned under, and warmer 
tarned up from beneath it, those warm winds 
would not be chilled so much. 

‘The surface of the earth is also sometimes 
much heated by the sun : and sach heated sur- 


thrown face not being changed heats the air that 


‘moves over it. 

‘Seas, lakes, and great bodies of water, agi- 
tated by the winds, continually change sur- 
faces; the cold surface m winter is turned 
under by the rolling of the waves, and o 
warmer turned up; in sunmer, the warm is 
turned under, and colder turnel up. Hence 
the more equal temper of sea-water, and ube 
air over it. Hence, in winter, winds from the 
sea seem warm, winds from the land cold. 
‘Tn summer the contrary. 

‘Therefore the lakea north-west of us,j as 
they ore not 20 much frozen, nor so apt to 
‘the late ingemous 


ansactious, wbere 
be bende winds filst 
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freeze as the earth, rather moderate than in- Perkins of Boston to Dr. Frenklin, 
crease the coldness of our winter winds, 
The air over the sea being warmer, and On I¥ater-Spouts—Rend at the Royal Socisty, 
Sheretare lighter in wintes then the sr over June 3, 1766, 
@ frozen Tand, may jer cause of our 
general N. W, winds, which blow off to sea Banven, October 16, 1758 
ut right angles from our North-American _{ ¥imp by a word or two in your last,* that 
coast. ‘The warm light eee air rising, the You are to be found fault with; which 
heavy cold land air pressing into its place. authorizes me to let you know what lam ata 
Heavy fluids descending, frequently form Joss about in your papers, which isonly in the 
eddies, or whirlpools, as is seen in & article of the waterepout. Tam in doubt 
where the water acquires a circular motion, Whether water in bulk, or even broken into 
receding every way from a centre, and leay- drops, ever ascends into the region of the 
ing a vacancy in the middle, greatest above, clouds mie owen. 7 nie - whether there be, 
lessening downwards, lil speaking n Wi a direct water-apout, 
trumpet, ita Big end upwards. I make no doubt of direct and inverted whirl- 
Air descending, or escending, may form the Winds; your description of them. and the rea- 
same kind of eddies, or whirlings, the parts of son of the thing, are sufficient. sz sensible 
air acquiring a circular motion, and receding ‘0, that they are very , and often move 
from the middle of the circle by & centrif. considerable fe ecighia Bot Ihave not met 
gal force, and Jeaving there a vacancy ; if de- with eny historical accounts that seem exact 
scending, greatest above, and lessening down- Dough to remove my scruples concerning the 
wards; ifascending, greatest below, and les- 2scent shove said. 
sening upwards; Like a speak ‘trumpet, Descending spouts (es I take them to be) 
standing its big end on the gro are many times seen, asl takeit, in the cans, 
‘When the air descends with a violence in between the ea and land trade-winds on the 
some places, it may rise with equal violence coast of Africa. Theso contrary winds, or 
Inothere, and foen both Kinds of whirlwinda. diverging, I can conceive may occasion them, 
The air in its whirling motion receding %8 it were by suction, making » breach in a 
every way from the centre or axis of cloud, But 1 imagine they have, at 
trampet leaves there a vacuum, which the mme time, a tendency to hinder any di- 
not be filled through the eides, the whirling Tect or rising spout, by off the lower 
air, san arch, preventing ; itmust then press Part of the atmosphere as fast as it begins to 
in at the open ends. rarefy; and yet spontsere frequent here, which 
The greatest pressure inwards must be at strengthens my opinion, thet all of them de- 
the lower end, the greatest weight of the sur- Z 2 
rounding atmosphere being there. The air _ But however this be, I cannot conceive @ 
entering rises within, aod carries up dust, force producible by the rarefication and con- 
Jeaves, and even heavier bodies that happen in Sensation of our atmosphere, in the circum- 
ite way, as the eddy, or whirl, passes over land. stances of our globe, capable of carrying wa- 
If it pasmes over water, the weight of the ‘er in portions, into the region of the 
surrounding atmosphere forces up the water Clouds. Supposing it to be raised, it would 
into the vacuity, of which, by degrees, be too heavy to continue the ascent beyond 
joins with the whirling air, and adding weight considerable height, unless parted into 
‘and receiving accelerated motion, anal drops; and even then. by its centrifugal 
still farther the centre or axis of the force, from the manner of conveyance, it 
trump, as the pressure lessens; and at last, Would be flung out of the circle, and fall 
ax the trump widens, is broken into small par- Scattered, like rain, 
ticles, and so united with air as to be auy Bat E need not expatiate on these matters 
ed by it, and become black clouds at the top % you. I have mentioned my objections, 
of the trump. and, as truth is my pursuit, be glad to 
Thus these eddies may be whirlwinds at be informed. I have seen few accounts of 
land, water-spoute at sea.” A body of water these whirl or eddy winds, andas little of the 
0 raised, may be suddenly let fall, when the nee’ ‘and these, especially, lame and poor 
motion, &c. has not strength to support it, or to obtain any certainty by. If you 
the whirling arch is broken eo astoadmit the know eny determinate that has been 
air: falling in the sea, it is harmless, unless obeerved, I chall hope to bear from you; as 
ships happen under it; but if in the also of eny mistake in my thoughts | have 
sive motion of the whisl thas moved from the nothing to object to any other part of your 
sea, over the land, and then breaks, sudden, : 
violent, and mischievous torrentsare the con- _ * A Letter on Inoculation, which fs transferred to « 
soqencee Ltciecaraneee 
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wuppositions: aud as to that of the trade- 
winds bliovenobedy oan 

. e figures in the Philosophical 
ducten an oe fed, the velatont 
at they though the 
seemed to think they took up water.* 


Dr. Perkins to Dr. Franklin—Read at the 
‘Royal Society, June 24, 1756. 
Boerox, October 23, 1752. 

Tk the enclosed, you have all I have to say 
ofthat matter. !t proved longer than I ex- 
pected, so that { was forced toadd a cover to 
it. I confese it looks ike a dispute ; but that 
is quite contrary to my intentions, The sin- 
cerity of friendship and esteem were my 
motives; nor do { doubt your scrupling the 
goodness of the intention. However, I must 
confess, I cannot tell exactly how far I wasao- 
tunted by hopes of better information, in dis- 
covering the whole foundation of my opinion, 
which, indeed, is but an opinion, as I am 
very much at a loss about the validity of the 
reasons, I have not been able to differ from 
you in sentiment conceramg any thing el-e 
in your Suppositions, In the present case I 
lie open to conviction, and shall be the eainer 
when informed. IT am right, you will 
that, without my adding any more. Too mach. 
saxl on a merely speculative matter, is but @ 
robbery committed on practical knowledge — 
Perhaps Iam too much pleased with these 

ry notions: however, by this 
that I think it unreasonable to give you more 
trouble about them, than your leisure and in- 
clinstion may prompt you to.—I arm, &. 

Since my last I considered, thet, ax 1 had 
begun with reason of my dissatisfaction aboat 
the ascent of water in spouts, you would not 
be unwilling to hear the whole I have to say. 
and thon yon will know what I rely upon. 

‘What ‘cccasioued my thinking all 
descend, ia that I found some did certainly do 
so. Adifficulty appeared concerning the as- 
cent of ac hoavy a body as water, by any force 
1 wasapprized of aa probably sufficient. And, 
above all, a view of Mr. Stuart's portraits of 
spouts, in the Philosophical Transactions. 

Some observations on these last will in- 
clude the chief part of my difficulties. 

Mr. Stuart has given us the ofa 
number observed by him in the Mediterra- 
nesn; all with sone particu which make 
for my opinion, if well drawn. 

_ The t spattering, which relators men- 
tion in the water where the spout descends, 
and which appears in sf hn dm ta, I con- 
ceive to be occasioned lescending 
very thickand large into the place. 


* Two engraved representations of water-spouts, from 
the Philosophical Fremsuctroue. are frees Te tia dr 
tion, the better to illustzete Ube plate on the same oub- 
Sect, by Dr. Frankia. + 


will see refra 
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‘On the place of this spattering, erises the 
eppearance of « bush, into the centre of which 
epout comes down. This bush I take to 
be formed by e spray, made by the force of 
these drops, which being uncommonly large 
end deecending with unusual force by a 
stream of wind descending from the c 
with them, increases the height of the spray : 
which wind being repulsed by the surface of 
the waters rebounds and spreads; by the first 
rising the sproy higher than it otherwise 
would go: and by the last making the top of 
the appear to bend outwards (i. e.) the 
cloud of spray is forced of from the truuk of 
the spout, and falls backward. 
‘The bueh does the same where there is no 
appearance of a spout reuchmg it; and is de- 
inthe middle, where the apout is exe 
le I inwgine. to be from numer- 
1@ spout fallinz into it, together 
wind I mertioned, by their descent. 
/hich beat back the rising spray in the centre. 
This circumstance, of the bush bendin; 
outwerds at the top, seems not to agree with 
what I call » direct whirlwind, but consistent 
with the reversed; for a ‘direct ene would 
swoop the bush inwards; if, in that case, ony 
thing of « bush would appear. 
pillar of water, as they caii it, from i's 
Tikeneas, 1 su; to be only the end of the 
epout immersed in the bush, a little black- 
ened by - peepee ees perbaps, ap- 
pears to the eye beyond its ignese, by a 
ction in the bush, and which wetacton 
may be the cause of the appearance of se- 
paration, betwixt the part in the bush, and 
that above it. ‘The part in the bush is cy- 
Iindrical. us it is above (7. ¢.) the bigness 
the same frum the top of the bush to the wa- 
ter. Instead of this shape.in cave of a whirl- 
wind, it must have been pyrutndical. 
‘Another thing remarkable, is, the curve in 
some of them: this is easy to concene, in 
case of descending parcels of drops through 
various winds, at least till the cloud condenses 
‘80 fast ax to come down. bs it were, uno rivo, 
But it ie harder to me to conceive it in the 
aecont of water, that it should be conveyed 
along, secure of not leaking or often dropping 
the under side, in the prone part: 
and, should the water be conveyed so swiftls, 
and with such force, up into the cloud, as to 
prevent this, it would, by a natural disposition 
to move on ina present direction, presently 
straiten the curve, raising the shoulder very 
swiftly, till lost in the cloud. ‘erect 
Over every one of Stuart's seco 
cloud : I suppose his clouds were firet, and 
then the spout; Ido not know whether it be 
0 with all spouts, but suppose it ia, Now. if 
whirlwinds carried up the water, I chould ex- 
pest them in fair swosther bat tee a 
eloud ; es ia observable of whirlwinds; they 
come in fair weather, not under the shade of 





I 


ef 





higher regions, 
"E{nother thing ia the appearence of the 
spout coming from the "Phis I cannot 


but in the real descending one, it is easy. I 
take it, that the cloud begins lap ad 

ur out drops at that particular spot, or fora- 
pera ‘and, when that current of drops in- 
creases, 80 as to force down wind and vapour, 
‘the apout becomes so far as that goes opaque. 
T take it, that no clouds drop spoats, bat such 
ag make very fast, und happen to condense in 
a particular spot, which perhapa is coldest, 
and gives a determination downwards, 90 23 
to make a pessage through the subjacent at- 
mosphere. 

ata ascend, it is toc 

rarefied air below, to let dows 
that is colder above; and, if so, they must; 
carry it h the cloud they go into (for, 


that is cold dense, I imagine) pechaps Sr 
into the higher region, making & 
igher region, making ‘ouuere: 


ay venient 
it, 
‘the 


‘hted any 


ata can 
the ewift rise of a body of vapour, above 
ion of the clouds. But asthiehas never 
ved in any age, if itbe suppoeble 


that in all. : 
I cannot learn by mariners, that any wind 
blows towards a spout more than any other 
way; bat it blows towards a whirlwind, for a 
large distance round, 
suppose there has been no instance of the 
water of a spout being salt, when coming 
across any vesvel at sea. I suppose too, that 
there have been no sult rains; these would 
make the case clear. 
| euppose it is from some unhappy effects 
of these dangerous creatures of nature, that 
sailors have an universal dread on them, of 


besaking ia» Gheit Geek, sboald they, come 
across 


T imagine spouts, in cold seasons, as Gor- 
don's in the Downs, prove the descent. 
Query. Whether there is not always 
more oF less clond, fist, where © apout ep- 
pears? 
‘Whether they ate not, ly, on the 
borders of trade-winde; and whether this is 


or me? 


of a whirlwind’s carrying up all the water in 

8 pool, or emall pond: ag when shoal, and the 
banks low, # strong gust might be supposed to 
blow it all out? 

Whether violent tornado, of a small ex- 
tent, and other eudden and strong gusts, be 
not winds from above, descending nearly per- 
pendicular ; and, many that are call- 
Pf whirlwindsafece,areany other ‘than these, 


AaB phere ayers rae 
in particular, fo ing, 
which, if it would not be too tedious, I 

have observed a little upon, in my own way, 
I think, this would argue against the as- 
&c. but I must pass it, not only for 
mentioned, but want of room be- 


to Mr. Stuert’s ocular demonstration of” 
‘ascent in his great cular spout, 
ane it appears in, I exy, as to this, 
ve written supposes him mistaken, 
yet, Lam fer from asserting. — 
force of an airy vortex, having less 
‘on the solid drops of water, than ov 
the interepersed cloudy vapours, makes the 
Yast whirl round swifter, though it descend 
slower: and this might easily deceive, with- 


which, 
‘The 


| 


and any out grent care, the most unprejudiced person. 


Water-spouts and Whirlirinds com 
at the Royal Society, June 24, 1753 
Pritapevrma, Feb. 4, 1753 
Tovar to have written to you, long since, 
in answer to yours of October 16, concerning 
the water-epout; but business partly, 
partly 2 desire of procuring further informa- 
tion inqucy among my seafaring ecquaint- 
ance, indt me to postpone writing, from 
time to time, till 1 am now almost ashamed to 
resume the subject, not knowing but you may 
have forgot what has been said upon it. 
certainly, can be more improving 
to into nature, than objections ju- 
diciously made to his opinion, taken up, per- 
hape, too hastily: for such objections oblige 
him to re-study the point, consider every cir- 
cumstance carefully, compare facts, make ex- 
iments, weigh arguments, and be slow in 
Sawing covcitolooa’ And hence a sure ad- 
vantage remus; ead & either confirms « 
truth, too slightly supported ; or disco- 
vers ab error, and eoelven instruction from 
In this view I consider the objections and 
remarks you sent me, and thank you for them 
sincerely bet, bere maech suates ai factine- 
tions me to philosophical inquiries, I am. 
eo engaged in basiness, public and private, 
that those more pleasing pursuits are frequent- 
ly interropted, and the chain of thought ne- 
grasa, tps rotenone ined that 
quisitions, is so broken and disjoi it 
is with difficulty I satisfy myself in any of 
them: and I am now not much nearer e con- 
¢lusion, in this matter of the spout, than when 
T fit read your letter. 
‘Yet, hoping we sony, in time, eift. out the 
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‘truth between us, 1 will send you my present that happened in cold weather, in the Downs, 
w ta, with tome sbecrvetions. oa your described by Mr. Gordon in the Tvansactene, 
reaaona on the accounts in the Transactions, was, for that reason, thought extraordinary ; 
was ca thes relations I bave met with, but Bo repens: wit, that the weather, 
ips, wl an writing, some new lij though wi the t , was 
may strike me, for I shall Sow be obliged to soonefter much colder: ss we’ kod it, cam. 
‘the subject with a little more atten- monly, less warm after a whirlwind. 
‘tion. You agree, that the wind blowsevery way 
T agree with you, that, by means of a va- towards « whirlwind, from 2 large 
cuum in a whirlwind, water cannot be sup- round, An intelligent whale-men of Nan- 
posed to rise in large masses to the region af tucket, informed me that three of their ves- 
‘the cloads; for the of the ela, which were out in pearch of wheles, 
ing al not free it ap in ing to be becalmed, lay in xight of 
tanued body, or column, toa mi Bt aboot @ league distance, if I 
height, than thirty feet. But if their really remember right, nearly forming a triangle: 
ig a vacuum in the centre, or near the axisof after some time, a» water-spout near 
whirlwinds, then, I think, water may rise in the middle of the triangie, when a brisk breeze 
such vacuum to that height, ortoalessheight, of wind sprung up, and vessel made 
0 the vercnes mey be ail; and it sppeared to all, by the 
T had not Svuart’s account, in the setting of the ails, and the course each vessel 
‘Transactions, for many years, before the re- stood, that the spout was to the leeward of 
ceipt of your letter, and had quite forgot it;, every one of them; and they all declared it 
but now, on viewing his its, and consi-| to have been so, when they happened after- 
dermg his descriptions, I think they seem to wards in compeny, and came to confer about 
rat oy is; for he describea and it. So that in this particular likewise, whirl- 
olumns of water, of various bei ‘winds and water-spouts agree. 


i 


hi 
i 





terminel at the top, exactly as But, if that which appearse water-spont at 
water would do, when forced up by the prea- sea, does sometimes, in its progressive motion, 
sure of the: intoan exhausted tube. meet with and pass over Jand, and there 
I mast, however, no longer call it my hy- duce all the ena and effects of a whirl 
ie, 30 T find Stoart had the same wind, it thence seem still more evident. 
thought, though somewhat obscurely express- that 2 whirlwind und a spout are the same. 
ed, where be mys, “he imagines this phe- I eend you, herewith, a letter from an inge- 
nomenon may be solved by suction (impro- ae ee Se uaintance, which 
perly 90 called) or rather pulaion, an in the gives one instance of t fell within his 
tion of a cuppi to the flesh, observation. ; 
tir being fre wetted ‘the kindled fax” A fluid, moving from all points horizontally, 
In my paper, ¥ say a whirlwind and towards a centre, must, st that centre, either 
‘a spout to be the same thing, and to proceed ascend or descend. Water being in a tub, if 
from the aame cause; the only difference be- a hole be opened in the middle of the bottom, 
tweea therm being, that the one posses over will ? 2yand there 
land, the other over water. I find, aleo, in descend ina whirl. But, air on and 
the Transactions, that M. de la Pryme was, near the surface of land or water, all 


* i warda a centre, must at that centre 
; the land or water hindering its de- 


; 
i 
| 
: 
q 
it 
j 


two epouts, as he calla them, which were 
at di times, at Hatfield, in Yorkshire, - 
whose appoarances in the air were the sume | 
with those of the at see, and effects the 
same with those of real whitlwinds. 


il 


yi tewe concentring currents of si be in 
upper region, they may, indeed, descend 
inthe spout or whirlwind; but then, when 
Whirlwinds have generally a ive, | the united current reached tie earth’ or wa- 
as wall wa circular motion; wo bad what is| tar, it would spread, and, protaly, How eve- 
called the spout, at Topeham, as described in' ry we) centre. There may 

the Philosophi ons, which slo hired of tot nd, but fm the som. 
appoars, by its effecta described, to have been monly observed effects, 1 suspect. the rising 
ea enbiwind ‘Water-epouts have, elec, one 1o be the roost common: When the upper 
& progressive motion; this is sometimes sir descends. it ia, perhaps, in a greater body, 
greater, and eometimesless; in eome violent, extending wider, xs in our th jer-guste, and 
inothersbarely perceivable.” The whirlwind withoot much whirling ; and, when air de- 
at Warrington continued lang in Acrement- scons in a epont of whirlwind, I should r- 


‘Whirlwinds generally arise after calms i , oF force in the tiles, shingles, or 
and great heats: the sume is observed of thatch, force a boat down into the water, ora 
‘water-spouts, which are, therefore, most fre- piece of timber into the earth, than that it 
quent in the warm latitodee. The spout would lift them up, and carry them away. 
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It has so hay that have not met with | T wonld only first beg to be allowed two or 
any accounts of spouts, that certsinly deecend-| three positions, mentioned in my former pa- 
ed; I euspect they are not frequent. Please ' per. 
to communicate those you mention. Theap- 1. That the lower region ofair is often more 
parent dropping of a prpe from the clouds to- heated, and so more rarefied, than the upper ; 
wards the earth or sea, I will endeavour to consequently, specifically lighter, The cold- 
explain hereafter ness of the upper region is manifested by the 

‘he augmentation of the cloud, which, as1 hail which sometimes falls from it ina hot day. 
am informed, is generally, if not always the 2 That heated air may be very moitt,and 
case, during & spout, seems to show an ascent, yet the moisture 20 diffueed and rare- 
rather than a descent of the matter of which fied, as not to be viail colder air mixes 
‘such cloud is composed ; for adescending: with it, when it condenses, and becontes viei- 
‘one would expect, should diminish a 1 ble. Thus our breath, invisible in sumner, 
own, however, that cold air descending, may, becomes visible in winter. 
by condensing the vapours in a lower regi ‘Now let ua suppose a tract of land, ot sea, 
form and ineweeee clonds; which, I thnk, i of perhaps sixty miles equare, unacreenod by 
generally the case in our common thunder. clouds, and unfanned by winds, during great 
gusta, and, therefore, do not lay great etreas part of a summer's day, or, it may be, for seve- 
on this argument. ral days successively, till itis viclently heated, 

Whirlwinds end spouts, are not slung, together with the er Tegion of alr in cur 
thou; fh most coma the oy time. tact with it, _ tat the anid wer sir becomes 
terrible whirlwind, whi lamaged a great specifically lighter superincumbent 
part of Rome, June 12, 1749, happened in the higher Tebion of the atiposphere, in which the 
alge of that day. ‘The same twas euppoeed clouds commonly float: let us suppose, a!0, 
to have been first a spout, for it 1s anid to be that the air surrounding this tract hax not beet 
Yeyond doubt, that it gathered in the neigh- 90 much heated during those days, end there- 
bouring sea, as it could be tracked from Ostia fore remains heavier. The uence of 
0 Laat es find Sis i io Pie paoosis this chould’be, as I conceive, “ oe ented 
account of it, as al ye Monthly lighter air, being pressed on all rides, must 
view for December, ea ascend, athe Roar descend ; and, as this 

In that account, the whirlwind is said to rising caonot be in all parts, or the whole ares 
have appeared as 8 very black, Tong, and lofty of the tract at once, for that would leave tow 
cloud, discoverable, notwi ing thedark- extensive a vacuum, the rising will begin 
nest of the night, by its continually lightning precisely in that colamn that happens to le 

nies, ping song the lightest, or most 








or emitting on les, rarefied ; the warn: 
with e surprising swiftness. within three air flow horizontally from all points to 
or four feet of the ground. Its effects this column, where the several currents mett- 
on houses, ware stripping off the roofs, blow- ing, and joining to rise, a whirl is naturally 
sug eway chimneys, breaking doors and win- formed, in the sume manner as a whirl ix 
dows, forcing up the floors, and unpaviag the formed in the tub of water, by the descending 
rovmns (poms of these effects seem to agree fluid flowing from all sides of the tub, tv the 
well with © supposed vacuum in the centre hole in the centre. 

of the whirlwind) and the very rafters of the And, es the several currents arrive at this 


housea were broken and dispersed, and even central rising column, with a conndcrable de- 
of horizontal motion, they cannot sud- 
ly 


hurled against houses ate considerable dis ge a 
tance, 0, change it to a vertical motion; there- 
Tt come, y an expression of Pére Boscho- fore as they gradually, in approaching the 
ach's, as if the wind blew from all sides to- whirl, decline from right curved or circular 
wards the whirlwind ; for, having lines, 0, having joined the whirl, they as- 
olverved its effects, he concludes of ell whirl cend by a spiral motion, in the same manner 
winds,“ that their motion is circular, and their asthe water descends spirally through the hole 
action attractive.” in the tab befiro mentioned, 
‘He observes, on a number of histories of Lastly, es the lower air, and nearost the 
whirlwinds, &. “that a common effect of surface, is most rarefied by the heat of the 
them ia, to carry up into the air, tiles, atones, san, that air is most acted on by the preseure 


and snimals themselves, which to be of the surrounding cold and heavy air, which 
in their course, and all kinds of unex- is to take its place; consequently, its motion 
ceptionably, throwing them to e considerable towards the whitl is ewiftest, and so the force 
distance, with great impetuoaity.” of the lower part of the whirl, or trump, 


‘seem to show a Tising current strongest, end the centrifugal force of its par- 
a I endo explain bm of the er be ern mand 

wi svour to ‘my conceptions axis. whit test near 
of hl mater by Sgares rpremating& the earth or oe, and be gradually diminished 
and an elevation of spout or whislwi as it approaches the region of the clouds, till 
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und an elevation of a spout OF Whirlwimmt, {ua it spproaches the regwo-ar the crouas, fri! 
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is codsin a pont, anat P, Fig. I én the plate, 


4 EL wi of 
aa tn pes emmasie 
tral vacuum. 


Between a caoandé bbb I suppose a 
body af sir, condensed sroogly by the peas: 
Me Waid mefugel force 

wi te centrifuga 
pee] with prodigious 
pi Rings eas, (having, as it were, the entire mo- 
‘mwenta of all the currenta——_> ——-> 
united in itself) and with = power equal to 
ita swiftness and density. 

Tt is this whirling body of air between 
@a.aaand 6b bb that rises spirally; by ite 
force xt teare buildings to pieces, twists u| 
great trees by the roots, &c. and, by its 
‘anotion, raises the fragments so high, 
pressure of the surrounding and pndortond 
currents diminishing, can no longer confine 
them to the circle, or their own centrifugal 
foree increasing, grows two strong for much are 
proesure, when they fly off in tangent lines, 
ag atones out of Ting, and fall on all eidon, 
and at it distances, 

If it bappens at sea, tho water under and. 





between a ag a and 6 6} dwill be violently form a, 


agitated and driven about, and parts of it 
raised with the spiral current, and thrown 
‘about so as to furm a bush-like appearance. 
This circle is of variour diameters, some- 
times very lage. If the vacuain passes over 
water, the water may riee in it m = body, or 
goluma, to near the height of thirty-two feet. 


If it passes over houses, it may buret their 
windows or wails outwards, pluck off the 
roof, and pluck up the ly the sudden 


rarefaction of the air contained within such 
buildings; the outward pressure of the at- 
rope ‘being suddenly taken otf; 90 the} 

bottle fair ‘bursts under the ethensted | 
aoe of the sir pump. 

Fig. 1. is to represent the elevation of a 
‘water-epout, wherein I suppose P P P to be 
the cone, at firet a vacuum, till W W, the; 

rising column of water, has filled so wnuch of 
at. 8.8.88, the spiral whirl of air, su 

ing the vecuum, and continued higher in & 
close column after the vacuum ends in the 
rion of the 


by sur 

rounding the ft ef the of eae 
Now, I suppose this whirl of air will, at 
firet be us invisible as the aur itself. thonga 

reaching, in reality, from the water, to 
region of cool air, in which our low summer 
thunder-cloeds commonly float: but presently 
it will become visible at ite extremities At 


in the be- 
ve small, 





iow, broad cone, bbar-d top 
poles Pat its eee ed tose ae, 
ty the warm ais brought Wy to the cooler re- 
where its moisture begins to be con- 
into thick vapour, hy the cold, and is 
‘seen first at A, the highest part, which 
now cooled, condenses what rises next at 
which condenses that ier oer thet con- 
denses what is rising at D, the cold oper 
by the contact of the va Hot rar 
line downwards than the vapours can climb 
1a spiral line upwards; they climb, however, 
and as by continual addition they grow denser, 
tnd, ‘consequently, their centnfugel foree 
greater, and being risen above the cinose 
trating currents that compose the wi 
ral off, spread, and form a cloud. 

Tt seems easy to conceive, how, by this muc- 
ceasive condensation from above, the spout ap- 
pears to drop or descend from the cloud, 
though the materials of which it ia composed 

the while ascending. 

‘The condensation of the moisture, contain- 
i in bo great s quantity of warm air as may 


to rise in » short time in this pro- 
digionaly rapid whitl, is perhaps, suficient to 

extent of cloud, though the spout. 
should be over land, as those at Hatfield; and 


af the Jand bay 3 not to be dusty. t 
hape the lower part ofthe spout will soaree 
become visible at all; though the upper, or 
what is commonly celled the descending part 
or be very distinctly eeen. 

‘The same mgy beppen at sea, in case the 
whirl aoe violeat enough to make a high 
vacaum, and raise ba ae Da 1 Be ave 
case, the upper only will be 
Vis, and the bus, perkaps, below 

But if tho whirl Lond Se ers be 
much dust on the land, and the column WW 
‘be raised from the water, then the lower 
becomes visible, and sometimes even united 
to the upper part. For the duat may be car- 
ried up in the spiral whirl, till it reach the re- 
gion where the vapour is condensed, and rise 
with that even to the clouds: and the friction 
of the whirling air, on the sidesof the colamn 
W W, may detach great quantities of its 
water, break it into drops, and carry them up 
in the spiral whirl mixed with the sir; the 
heavier drops mey, thdeed, fly off, and fall, in 
e shower, round the spout; but much of it 
will be broken into vapour, yet visible ; and 
thus, in both cases, by dust st land, and by 
wator at sea, the whole tube may be darkened 
and rendered visible. 

Asthe whirl ‘setkene,: the Bre may Qo 

nce) seperate m the middie: the co- 
ion of water subsiding, and the superior 
condensed pert drawing upto the cloud. Yet 
still the tabe, or whirl of air, may remain en- 
tre, the middle only become boonming, invisible, aa 
not containing viei 
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Dr. Stuart says, “It was observable of al] the sides showing darker than the middle. Dr. 
the spouts he saw, but more perceptible of the Mather’s whirl was probably filled with dust, 
great ove; thnt, towarde the end, it began to the sides were very dark, but the vacuum 
appear like a hollow canal, only black in the within rendering the middle more tranepa- 
borders, but white in the middle ; and though rent, be calls it a pillar of light. 
at firnt it wae Black and opaque, Jt was in thia more be 
yet, now, one could very distinctly perceive tween b and o, that Stuart could see the ze 
the ven water to fy up along the middle of ral motion of the vapours, whose lines an 
this canal, as smoke up « chimney.” nearest and farthest side of the transparent 

‘And Dr. Mather, describing & whislwind, part crossing each other, smoke 
mye, “a thick dark emall arcee, with a ascending in a chimney ; for the quantity be- 
Pi afi in of aout eight o ion fot ‘ing still too t in the line of sight 

is fod passed along the ground ina the sides of the tabe, the motion could not 
tract not wider than a street, hornibly tearing discovered there, and so they represented the 
up trees by the roots, blowing them up in the | polid sides of the chimney. 

sir like feathers, and throwmg up stones of’ ‘When the vapours reach in the pipe from the 
great weight to @ considerable height in the cloudsnear to the earth, it is no wander now 
air, doc.” ihe i. ja Cane who medentend sloctsicity, tnt faa 

‘These accounts, one of water-spouts, | ea of lightning should descet e ty, 
the other of a whirlwind, seem, in thus par fan in det of Heme wee 
ticular, to agree; what one gentleman de-! But you object, if water may be thus carried 
scribes as 8 tube, ‘black in the bordera, and into the clouds, why have we not salt rains? 
white in the middle, the other calls black ! The objection is strong and reasonable, and 1 
cloud, wih a pillar of light in it; the Inter ! know not whether I can answer it to your sa- 

has only a little more of the mar- | tivfaction. I never heard but of one salt rain, 

bat the thing is the sme; and it and that was where a spout passed pretty neat 

scems not very difficult to understand, When 'a ship, 20 | suppose it tu be only the drops 
Dr. Stuart's sponte were full charged, that is | thrown off from the apgut, by the i 
ling pe of air was filled be- | force (as the birds were ‘at Hutfield) w 

ween a and bb db, Fig. L with quau- | they had been carried so bigh as tobe above. 

tities of and vapour torn off from the co- , or to be too strongly centrifugal, for the pres- 

Jumn W W Fig. II, the whole was rendered ; sure of the concurring winds eurrounding it : 

and, indeed, J beleve there can be no other 

, kind of salt rain ; for it hes pleased the good- 

3 [seas i order it, that the particles 











of air _ not, berg? the particles of’ salt, 
though they strongly attract water. 

Tienco, though alt metals, even gald, may 
| be united with air, and rendered volatile, salt 
| Temains fixt in the fire, and no heat can foree 
¢ it up to any considerable height, or oblige the 
arto held it Hence, when sult rises, an it 
, Wi alittle way, into air with water, there is 
| instantly a separation made; the particles of 
{ water adhere to the air, and the particles of 
salt fall down again, ae if repelled und forced 
wo dark, as that it could not be seen throuzh, j off from the water by some power in the air; 
nor the spiral ascending motion discov or, a8 some metals, dissolved! in 9. proper men- 
‘but when the quantity ascending lessened, the | struum, will quit the solvent when ‘mont- 
pipe became more transparent, and the ascend- | ter approaches, and edbere to that, 0 the wa- 
img motioa visible. Far by inspection of the | ter quits the salt, and embraces the air; but 
figure given in thia page, representing a scc-| sir will not embrace the galt, and quit the 
tion of our spout, wit! ‘vacuum in’ mid-| water, otherwise our rains would indeed be 
die, it ia plain that if we look at such a hollow ; salt, and e1 tree and plant on the face of 
pipe in the direction of the arrows, and sup-| the earth be destroyed, with all the animals 
‘pose opaque particles to be equally mixed in; that depend on them for subsistence——He 
the space between the two circular lines, | who bath proportioned and given proper qua- 
both the part between the arrows a and &, and lities to all things, was not uomindful of this. 
that between the arrows c and d, will appear Let ue adore Hiw with praisc and thankegiv- 
much darker than that between 5 and o, as ing. s 
there must be many more of those opaque per- ‘By some accounts of seamen, it seems the 
licles in the line of visien across the siz column of water W W, sometimes falls sad- 
than across the middle. It ia thus that ehair denly; and if it be, as some v4 fifteen or 
jing microscope evidently appears to bea pipe, twenty yerds diameter, it most fall with great 
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force, and they may well fear for their ships 
By one account, in the ‘one, of & 
spout that fell at Colne, im Lancashire, one 
‘would think the column is sometimes lifted 


off from the water, and carried over land, and tigua 
there let fall in a ‘body; but this, I euppose, s 


bappens rarely. 5 
Stuart describes his epouts a3 eppeari: 
bigger than a mast, snd sometimes less ; bu 
they were seen at a league and a balf dis- 

tance. 


gh hi Srey ond in Damper, or some 
er voyager, that a spout, in its progressive 
motion, went over a ship becalmed, on the 
coest of Guines, and first threw her down on 
one side, carrying away her foremast, then 
euldenly, ‘whipped her up, and threw her 
down on the other side, carrying away her 
mizen-mast, and the whole wes over in an in- 
stant. f,bappose the firet mischief was done 
by the fore-side of the whit), the latter by the 
hinder-side, their motion being contrery. 
Teuppose a whirlwind, or spout, may be 


Thad often seen waterepouts at 0 distance, 
and beard many strange stories of them, but 
never knew aay thing atiactory of tei pe 
‘ture or cause, until that which [ mw et An 
i hich convineed me that e water- 


it. There speared 
in the water @ circle of about twenty yards 
diameter, which, tome, had adreadful, though 
ew sDienty agit, being” whined 
was violent wi 
about and carried up into the air with grent 
rapidity and noige, and reflected a lustre, as 
if the eun shined bright on that spot, which 
‘wes more conspicuous, as there appeared a 


stationary, when the conc! winds are 
equal; it if unequal, the whirl ecquites 2 
progressive motion, in the direction of the 


dark circle around it, When it made the 


strongest prossare, houses, &c. and one email wooden houre it 
en the wind that gives the Progreasive lifted entire from the foundation on which it 
motion becomes below than above, stood, and carried it wo the distance of four- 


or above than below, the spout will be bent, 
and, the cause ceasing, straiten again. 
Your querira, towards the end of your pa- 
per, apprur judicious, and worth considering. cast, the house moved from east to west— 
‘At present { am not furnished with fete suff ‘Two or three negroes and s white woman, 
cient to make any pertinent answer to them; were killed by the fall of timber, which it caz- 
and thie paper has already a sufficient quan- ried up into the air and dropped again. After 


tity of conjecture. passing through+the town, 1 believe it was 
oor manner of accommodating the ac- soon disnij ; for, except tearing 2 large 
counts to your hypothesis of descending limb from «8 tree, and part of the cover of a 


in Lown, ingenious, and porhaps that hy 
thesis may be true, “I willeonsiter it farther, 


any further damage done by it. T conclude, 
bat, as yet, I em not satintied with it, though 


hereafter I may be. 

Here you hava my method 
for the principal phenomena, w! 
to your candid examination, 

‘And a8 I now seem to have almost written 
book, instead of a letter, you will think it 
high ioe I shoal conclude i hich I beg 

leave to do, with assuring you that I am, 
FRANKLIN. 


of accounting 
hich I enbdmit 


Dr. Mercer to Dr. Franktin. 
Description of a Water-spout at Antigua—Read 

morn the Royal Society, Jane 34.1756, 
New-Baorswic, November 11, 1732. 

T ax favoured with your letter of the 2d in- 
‘stant, and shall, with pleasure, comply with 
your request, in describing (as well as my 
‘Memory serves me) the wal Tsaw at 
Antigua; and ebsll think this, or any other 
service I can do, well repaid, if it contributes 
‘to your satisfaction in so curiousa disquisition.. 


vvahing you mceee ia your inquiry. 


Dr. Perkins to Dr. Pranktin. 
ing Stare—Rend xt the Society, 
Shoring Stre-—Read 4 sho Baye Booty, 
Eortox, May 14, 1753. 
I geceiven your letter of April last, and 
thank you for it. Several things in it make 
make me at e loss which side the truth lies 
on, and determine me to wait for farther evi- 
dence. 


As to shooting-stars, as are called, I 
know very litle, and arly noe what to 
say. 1 immagine them to be ‘electric 
fire from place to place in the atmosphere, 
‘perhaps occasioned by accidental pressures of 
a non-electric circumambient finid, and so by 
shingles, staves, timber, and other! 


Tomber 
‘wharf, for sale, as 
BF, 


bas 
ag sm qusaitied on tbe 
‘the norabera colonies —I 


might be! 
‘brought 


ion, or elicited by the circumstance of 
distant quantity sinus electrified, which it 
shoots to supply, and becomes apparent by its 
contracted paseaze through e non-electric me- 
dium, Electric Brein oar globe is alwaya in 
action, sometimes ascending, d ing, or 
passing from region to 
voids too dry air, 
nee these shoots ascend. It always bas free- 
dom enough to pass down unobserved, but, I 


imagine, not always x0, to pass to distant) 


climes and meridians less stored with it. 
‘The shoots are sometimes ali one way, 
they should be. 
lections of perti- 
which 


form, by attraction, either similar ones per se, 
or dissimilar particles, by the intervention of 
others, But thea, whether they shoot or ex- 
lode of themeelves, or by the approach of 
some suitable foreign collection, accidentally 
brought neer by the usual commations and 
of our a 
when the higher and lower regions intermix, 
before ol of winds and weather, 1 leave. 
T believe I hnve now said enough of what 
I know nothing aboot, Fit ahoald serve fr 
WT amusement, or any way ol iti 
al aim at, and ball at cd deaite, be al. 
wwaye rendy to may what Y Grink, ax Tam sate 
of your candour. 


Dr. Perkins to Dr. Franklin. 


Water-spouts and Whirlwinds—Read at the cends 


Royal Society, July 8, 1756. 

Seours have been generally believed as- 
cents of water from below, to the region of 
the clouds, and whirlwinds, the means of con- 
‘Sorancs. The world has been very well sa- 

ified with these opinions, and prejudiced 
with respect to any observations about them. 
Men of learning and capacity have had many 
epportanities in peesing those regions where 
iene phenomena were most frequent, but 
seem industriously to have declined any no- 
tice of them, unless to escape danger, as a 
matter of mere impertinence in a case wo clear 
‘and certain as their nature and manner of ope- 
Fation are taken to be. Hence it ie has been 
very difficult to get any tolerable accounts of 
them. None but those they fell near can in- 
form us any thing to be depended on; three 
or four such instances follow, where the ves- 
eels were so near, that their crews could not 
avoid knowing something remarkable with 
t to the matters in question, 
in Joho ‘Waketicla, junior, ing 
the Straite of Gibraltar, bad one by the 
side of his ship; it came down of a sudden, 
as they think, and all agree the descent was 
certain, 
Captain Langsiaff on a voyage to the Weet 
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Indies, hed one come across the stern of his 
vessel, and passed away from him. ‘The wa- 
ter came down in such guantity that the pre- 
eent capt. Melling, who was then » common 
sailor at the helm, says it almost drowned him, 
running into his mouth, rose, ears, &c. and 


ce a ee Deiat conse How: 


‘One by 
land's ship, 80 near that it Sppeared tty 
pic that the water descel from st to 

‘Mr. Robert Spring was ao near one in the 
‘Straits of Melacce, that he could perceive it to 
be @ small very thick rain. 

All these assure me, that there was nu 
wind drawing towards them, nor have I found 
any others that have observed such a wind. 

ft seme plain, by thevo few instances, that 
whirlwinds do not always attend spouts; and 
that the water really descends in some of 
them. But the following consideration, in 
confirmation of this opinion, may, perbaps, 
render it probable thet al] the spouta are de~ 
scents, 


Tt seems unlikely that there should be two 
sorts of spouts, one asconding and the other 


descending. 
Tt has not yet been proved that any one 


it ever ascended, A specious appearance 
all that can be produced in favour of this; 
‘and those 


who have been most positive aboot 
it, were at more than a league's distance 
when they observed, ae Stuart and other, if 
Tam not mistaken. However, 1 beleve it 
‘impossible to be certain whether water a~ 
or descend at half the distance. 

It roay not be amiss to consider the places, 
where they happen most. These are such as 
are liable to calms from departing winds on 
both sides, as on the borders of the equinoctial 
trade winds, calms on the coast of Guinea, in 
the Straita of Malacca, &c. places where the 
under region of the att ere ie drawn off 
horizontally. 1 think do not come 
where the calms aro without depart 1g winds ; 
and I take the reason to be, that such place 
end places where winds blow towards one 
anotber, are liable to whirlwinds, or other as- 
cents of the lower region, which I suppoee 
contrary to spouts. But the former are liable 
to descents, which I take to be neceseary to 
their production. le to this, it seems 
reasonable to belicve, that any Mediterrenean 
sea bo more subject to spouts than 
others, ‘The sea nsually socalled isso. The 
‘Straits of Malacca is. Some jarge galphs 
may, protably be a0, in suitable latitudes; po 
the Sea, dc. and all for this reason, that 
the heated Junds on each side drew off the 
‘under region of the air, end make the upper 
descend, whence sudden and wonderful con- 
densations may take place, and make these 
descents. 


At seems to me, thatthe manner of their ap- 
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pearance and procadare, favour the notion of a 
leacent. 

‘More or lees of a cloud, as I am imformed, 
always appears over the place first; then a 
apettering on the surface of the water below ; 
Seve tonne erges fromthe too ead 

t em es 
dosconla, and that ifthe causes are suficient, 
down to the places of spettering, with a roar- 
ing in ion to the quantity of the dis- 
charge ; then it ebates, or stops, sometimes 
more gradually, sometimes more suddenly. 

1 aunt oteerve « foww Phinge on these par 
ticulars, to show how I think they agree with 


amy hypothesis. 

The preceding clond over the place shows 
condeneation, and, consequently, tendency 
downwards, which therefore must natarally 
prevent any ascent. Besides that, 20 far ag 

can Jearn, a whirlwind never comes under 
2 cloud, but in a clear aky. 

The spattering may be casily conceived 
‘to be caused by a stream of drops, falli: 
with great force on the place, imagining the 
spout to begin 80, when a sudden and great 


mM 


suppose is vulgarly called the breaking of the 
spout) and in the interval, between this pe- 
riod and that of the next set of particles being 
ready to unite, the spout ehuts up. So thal 
ifthisressoning is just, these phenomena agree 
my 
thar eppearenc il ves right inten, 
5 vea right i i 
in for me too; it being then pretty cool for 
the season and climate; and this is worth re- 
mark, becanse cool air is weighty, and will 
not ascend; besides, when the air grows cool, 
it shows that the upper region descends, and 
conveys this temper down; and when the 
tempers are equal, no whirlwind can take 
place, But spouts have been known, when 
the lower region has been really cold. Gor- 
don’e it in the Downs is an instance of 
this—¢ride Philosophical Transactions)— 
jon was probably not at 
all cooler, if 90 cold as the lower: it wes a 
cold day in the month of Mareb, hail fallowed, 
but not snow, and it ia observable, that not 90 
touch as bail followa or accom them in 
moderate seasons ot climes, when and where 


condensation happens in a contracted space, | they are most frequent. However, it is not 


us the Ox-Eye on the coast of Guinea. 
The spont a; 


ppeariog to descend the 
cloud seems to be, by the stream of nearly | 
‘bringing the air into consent, , condensation. But, after all, should 


contiguous 


90 ag to carry down & quantity of the yapour | the under regi 


improbatle, that just about the place of de~ 
scent may be than the neighbouring 
parts, and so favour the wonderful celerity of 
we allow 
to be ever 80 much the hot- 


of the cloud; and the pointed appearance it | test, anda whirlwind to take place in it: sa 


anakes may be from the descendin, 


ig course be- | 


pose then the sea-water to ascend. it wor 


awiftest in the middle, or centre of the | certainly cool the spout, and then, query, whe- 


rpeut thie naturally drawing the outer 


inward, and the centre toa pomt: and that will i 


ay foremost that moves awiftest. The 


ther it would not very much, if not wholly, 
obstruct its progress. 
It commonly rains when spouts disappear. 


phenomenon of retiring and advancing. J | if it did not before, which it 


taink may be accounted 


progressive motion to exceed or not equal the ' 


frequently does 
, by supposing the not, by the best accounts Ihave had; but the 


cloud increases much faster after they dimp- 


consumption of the vapour by condensation. | pear, and it soon rans. The firet shows the 


Or more plainly thus: the descending vapour 
which forms the apparent spout, if it be 

in its downwards, is 
fast as it advances, and 80 
when it is condensed faster 

it appears to retire; and vice versa. 


stow | 
aa |the cloud wesnot formed by escending water, 
‘ata stand; © 
it advances, | the spout vanished, 


‘to be a contracted rain, instead of the 
iffused one that follows; and the latter that 


for then it would have ceased growing when 
However, it seems that spouts have some- 


(ts duration, and manner of ending, are as‘ times appeared after it began torain; but thin 


the causes, and may vary by several accidents. 


{is one way a proof of my hypothesis, viz. ss 


‘The cloud itself may be eo circumstanced , whirlwinds do not come under a cloud. 


auto atop it; as when, 


passage. A new determination of wind may, 

Perhaps, stop it too. Places liable to these 

appearances ere very Hable to frequent and 
len alterations of it. 

‘Such accidents as a clepof thunder, firing 
cannon, &c. may stop them, and the reason 
may be, that eny ahock of this kind may oc- 
easion the particles that are near i 
immediately to do 90; and then the w: 


extending wide, it! 
weighs down at & distance round about, while « 
A small circle at the spout being exonerated ' 
by the discharge, ascends end shuts up the 


J forgot to mention, thet the increase of 
cloud, while the spout eubs:sta, iano argument 
of an ascent of water, by the spout. Since 
thunder-clouds sometimes increase greatly 
while it rains very hard. 

Divers effects of spouta seem not 80 well 
aceoanted for any other way as by descent. 

‘The bueh round the feet of them eeems to 
bea great spray of water made by the violence 
of cen in tnt in great falle of water 

precipices. Z 

‘The Toss, like some vest inland falls, 

is a0 dif from the roar of whirlwinds, by 


thos condensed falia at once (which is what I all accounts, az to be no ways compatible. 


ue 


‘Tho throwing things from it with great 
forve, instead of carrying them up into the air, 
‘ ai 


"There seems owe probabilty thst the sail- 
ory’ traditionary bolief, that spouts may break 
in their decks, and 20 destroy veesels, 1 
originate foes fame facta of that sort in 
‘mer times. i t is a] nt oo my 

as, bat it soem not coon the other: 

my reason for it is, that the whole column 

of a spout frome the noe to the cles cannot, 
ima natural way, even u e 

it i more than about three fect 


foot, as may appear more plainly 
‘and bye. Supposing now the largest of 
these queatvonts Hee mt be deresenated 
Tegion of the clouds, or higher; for 
eon it is quite unlikely to be callected into 





masses, of a body, upon ita falling; but would 
degcend in progression according to the seve- 
yal degrees of altitude the \t portions 


had arrived at when it received this new de- 
termination. 

Now that there cannot more rise upon the 
common ypothesie _ I — ara 
may appear probable, if we attend to 
eftcient cause in supposed ascending spouts, 
viz. whirlwinda. 

‘We know, that tue rarefactionof the lower, 
and the condensation of the uj ion of 
air, are the only natural causes of whirlwinds. 
‘Let ua then suppose the former az hot as their 
greatest suinmer heat in Boghod, and the 

tier as cold as the extent 
‘These eatremes have been found there to alter 
the weightof the air one tenth, which is egoal 
toa little more than throe feet water. Were 
‘this case ible, and & whirlwind take place 
in it, it might act with 1 force equal to the 
mentioned difference. Bot az this ie the 
‘whole strength, so much water could not rise; 
therefore to allow it due motion upwards, we 
must abste, at Jeast, one fourth part, perhaps 
more, to give it such a swift ascension as 
some think usual. But here several difficul- 
ties occur, at least they are 80 to me. Av, 
whether this quantity would render the spout 

ue? since it that in drops it could 
Bot doe. How, or by what means it may be 
reduced small enough ! or, if the water be not 
redaced into vapour, what will suspond it in 
the region of the clouds when exonerated 
there; and, if vapourized while ascending, 
now canit bp dangerous by what they call the 
‘breaking ? For it is dificult to conceive how 
@ condensatize power should instantaneously 
take place of a rarefying and disseminating 


om. 
The sudden fall of the spout, or rather, 


the sudden of it, 1 accounted for, in 
my way, before. it seema to 
mention something I then forgot. it 


their winter. that of 
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be eaid to do 90 (i. €.) to fall, because all the 
lower rarefied air is ascended, whence the 
whirlwind most esese, and it burden, drop; 
Teannot agree to this, unless the air be 

werved on & sndden to have grown much 
colder, which I cannot learn bas been the case. 
Or should it be supposed that the spout was, 
on a andden, obstracted at the top, and thi» 


might » yet No more water would fall 
tha whet wat ese tne contin 
the column, which isoften, by many and satie- 
factory eccounts to me, again far from being 


the cane. 

‘We are, I think, sufficiently assured, that 

not only tons, bat scores or hundreds of tone 

in one spout. Scores of tons more 
‘than can be contained in the trank offi, shoald 
‘we euppose water to sacend. 

But, after sil, it does not appear that the 
above-mentioned different degrees of heat and 
cold concur in any region where spouts usu- 
ally happen, nor, indeed, in any other. 


Observations on the Meteorological Paper ; 
@ Gentleman in Connecticut.—Read at 
Royal Society, Nov. 4, 1756. 

“ Arr und water mutually attract each other, 
(mith Mr. F.) hence water will dissolve in 
air, as salt in water.” I think that he hath 
demonstrated, that the supporting of salt in 
water is not owing to ite superfices being in- 
creased, because “ the specific gravity of salt 
isnot alterod by dividing of it, any more than 

lead, sixteen bullets of which, of an 
coance each, weigh as much in water as one 
ofa pound.” Bat yet, when this came to be 
applied to the supporting of water in air, J 
found an objection rising in my mind, 

In the first place, { have always been loth 
to seek for any now hypothesie, or particular 
Jaw of nature, to account for any thing that 
may be accounted for from the known grenc- 
ral, and universal law uf nature; it being an 
argument of the infinite wisdom of the Author 
of the world, to effect so many things by onc 
genora} law. Now { had thought that the 
Tiemg and sapport of water, in ait, might be 
accounted for from the gencral law of gravita- 
tion, by uoly supporing the spaces occupied 
by the same quantity of water mncreased. 

‘And, with rospect to the lead, 1 queried 
thus in my own wind: whether if the super- 
ficea of e bullet of lead should be increased 
four or five fold by an internal vacuity, it 
would weigh the same in water as bofore, 1 
mean, if'a pound of lead should be formed in- 
to a bollow globe, empty within, whose super- 
fices should be four of five times ax big as 
that of the same lead when a solid ump, it 
would weigh as much in water as before, 1 
supposed it would not. If this concavity 
was filled with water, perhaps it might ; 
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with air, it would weigh at least as much less, 
tx this difference between the weight of that 
included aiz, and that of water. 

Now elthough this would do nothing to ac- 
count for the dimolation of salt in water, 
the smallest lumps of salt being no more 
hollow epheres, or any thing of the like ne- 
toon Br wesors ag tal baite supper 
account ’e visit i 
ed in air, For imow that euch hallow 
globules, or bubbles, abound upon the surface 
of the water, which even by the breath of our 
months, we can cause to quit the water, and 
rise in the aiz. 

‘These bubbles I used to suppose to be the 
conta of water, containing within thom air 
rarefied and expanded with fire, and that 
therefore, the more friction and dashing there 
is upon the surface of the waters, and the 
more heat and fire, the more they abound, 

And I used to think, that although water 
be spocially heavier than er, yet each 
bubble, tilled only with fire and very rarefied 
air, msy be lighter than a quantity of com- 
mon air, of the same cubical dimensions, and, 
therefore, ascend ; for the rarefied air enclos- 
ed, may more fall short of the same bulk of 
common air, in weight, than the watery coat 
exceeds a like bulk of common air in gravity. 

‘This wan the objection in m mind, though, 
1 must confess, 1 know not to account 
for the watery coat's encompassing the air, 
ug above-mentioned, without allowing the at- 
traction between air and water, which the 

jtleman supposes: ao that I do not know 


it that this objection, examined by that sa- 
gacioas genias, ‘will be an additional confirm- 
ation of the hypothesis. 


The gentleman observes, “that « certain 
quanuity of moisture should be every moment 
Hecharged end taken away ftom the lungs; 
‘and hence accounts for the suffocating nature 
of snuff of candles, as impregnating the air 
with greasc, between which and water there 
is a natural repellency ; and of air that hath 
been frequently breathed in, which is over- 
Joaded with water, and, for that reason, can 
take po more air. Perhaps the same obser- 
vation will account for the suffocating nature 
of daraps in wells. 

Bat then if the air can support and take off 
hat such @ proportion of water, and it is ne- 
cessary that water be so taken off from the 
lungs, 1 queried with myself how it is we can 
breathe in an air full of vapours, so full as 
that they continually precipi Donct we 
see the air over! casting forth wa- 
ter pleptifully, when there is no suffocation? 

‘he gentleman again observes, “ That the 
air under the equator, and between the tro- 
pics, being constantly heated and rarefied by 
‘the aan, rises; ita ia supplied by air from 
northern and dea, which, com- 
ing from parts where the air end ecerth had 


2 





Observations in annoer to the foregoing. 
—Read at the Royal Society, Nov. 41706, 

Ist, Tus supposing a mutual attraction be- 
‘tween the particles of water and air, is not 
introducing a new inw of nature; such at- 
tractions taking place in many other known 
instances. 


‘2dly. Water is specifically 850 times hea- 
vier air. To render a bubble of water, 
then, specifically lighter than mr, it seens to 
me that it must take up more than 850 times 
the space it did before it formed the bubble; 
and within the bubble should be either a va- 
cnum or air rarefied more than 850 times. If 
1 ‘crushed by th aeight of th stocenbere ! 
ly e weight of the at ere { 
And no heat, we know of, will rarefy air any 
thing near eo much; much less the common 
heat of the sun, or that of friction by the dash~ 
ing on the surface of the water: besides, wa- 
ter agitated ever so violently produces noheat, 
ay has been found hy accurate experiments. 

‘Badly. A hollow sphere of lead has a firm- 
‘ness and consistency in it, that a hollow 
sphere or bubble of fluid unfrozen water can- 
not be supposed tohave. The lend may sup- 
port the pressure of the water it is immerged 
in, but the bubble could not support the pres- 
sure of the air, if empty within, 

4thly. Was ever a visible bubble secn to 
Liniip ees 1 palpate whens By. 

ith soap-ends and a tobacco-pipe ; but ther 
tll descended when loose from the pipe, though: 
slowly, the air impeding their motion: they 
may, indeed, be forced up by awind from be- 
low, but do not rise, of ives, though 
filled with warm breath. 


i Tetained and retorned into the 
Brood: such air then may becowe unit for 
reapiration, as well for tbat reason, a8 on ac- 
coum be moisture. Yet I should be glad 
to 
ther a draft of air, two or three times ingpir- 
ed, and expired, perhapa in a bladder, bas, or 
has not, acquired more moisture than our 
common air in the dampest weather. As to 
the itation of water in the air we! 

relented Inthe repiane the Suds 
ing over! \e re e 
indeed, the air mast be overloased if t Jets 
fall its water in di y Fibich we cal rain but 
those drops may rough a drier air near 
the earth j/and. nooondl by we fad tlst the 

sometimes shows & degree 
of taoistere, daring a shower, than at other 
times when it does not rain atall. Thedewy 
dampness, that settles on the insides of our 
walls and wainscots, seems more certainly to 
denote an air overloaded with moisture ; and 
yet this is no sure sign: for, after 2 
Continued cold season, if the air grows 
denly warm, the walls, &c. continuing longer 
their coldneas, will, for some time, condense 
the moisture of such air, till they grow 
equally warm, and then they condense no 
more though the air is not become drier. 
And, on the other hand, after a warm season. 
if the air grows cold, though moister than be- 
fore, the dew is not so apt to gather on the 
walls A tankard of water will, ine 
hot and dry eummer’s day, collect « dew on 
its outside ; a tankard of hot water will col- 
Ject none in the moistest weather. 

Gthly. It is, 1 think, a mistake that the 
trade-winds blow only in the afternoon. They 
blow all day and all night, and all the year 
round, except in some particuler placea. Tho 
southerly xea-breezes on your coasts, indeed, 
tlow chiefly in the afternoon. In the very 
Tong run from the west side of America to 
Guam, emong the Philippine Islands, ships 
equal and sony to gue od yet they 
eq iB le, jet 
moake it in about 60 faye atich eit ak 
be if the wind blew only in the afternoon. 
iy. ‘That reall i ivan he gendioman 
justly supposes ought tobe, on my hypothesis, 
in meling southward, when you frst enter the 
trade-wind, find it north-east, or there- 
abouta, and it gradually grows more exat as 
you approsch the line. ‘The sume observa- 
tion is made of its changing from south-east 
to east gradually, #2 you come from the south- 
ern latitudes to the equator. 








some accurate experiment, whe- on this 


‘Taar power by which the air expands it- 
self, you attribute toa mutual repelling pow- 
er in the particles which compose the air, by 
which they are each other 
the perticles 
wise when 
brmsl ep 

t oF 
whether thet distance be emell or great, witht 
out something intermediate on which they 
ect? For if any body act on another, at any 
distance from it, however small that distance 
be, without soma medium, to continue the ac- 
tion, it must act where it is not, which to me 
seems absurd, 

‘Tt seems to me, for the ame reason, equal- 
ly absurd to give a mutual attractive power 
between any other particles supposed to be at 
8 distance from esch other, without any thing 
intermediate to continue their mutual action. 
I can neither attract nor repel any thing et 6 
distance, without something between my 
hand and that thing, tike o string, or a stick; 
nor can § conceive any mutual action without 
some middle thing, when the action is continu- 
ed to some distance. 

The increase of the surface of any body 
leseens its weight, both in air, and water, or 
any other fluid, as appeare by the slow descent 
of leaf-gold in’ the air. 

‘The observation of the different density of 
the and lower air, from leat and cold, 
is |, and I do not remember it is taken no- 
tice of by others; the consequences also are 
well drawn ; but as to winds, they seem prin- 
cipally to arise from ome other cause 

‘inda generally blow from some large tracts 
of land, and from mountaina. Where | live, 
on the north side of the mountains, we fre- 
uently have a strong southerly wind, when 
they have ea trong » covtherly wind, of calm, 
on the other side of these mountains. The 
continual passing of vessels on Hudson's 
River, through these mountains, give frequent 

ities of obsorving this, 
the spring ofthe year the vea-wind (by 
2 piercing is alwaye more uneasy tome, 
accustomed to ‘winds which pass over a tract 
of land, than the north-west wind. 

‘You have received the common notion of 
water-spouta, which, from my own ocular 
observation, i am persuaded ia a falee cancep- 
tion. In a voyage ta the West Indies, I had 
‘an opportunity of observing many water- 

One ‘of them nesrer than 
ty or forty yards to the vemel I wae in. 
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‘which I viewed with « good dea! of attention ; 
and though it be now forty yeara since I saw 
it, it made ao strong an impression on me, that 


I very distinctly remember it. ‘These water- 
spouts were in the calm latitudes, that is, be- 
tween the trade and the variable winds, in the 
month of July, ‘That which paseed 20 
near us was en inverted cone, with the tip or 
i sa towards the sea, and reached within 

at eight feet of the surface of the sea, its 
basic in a large black cloud, We were en- 
tirely becalmed. It passed slowly by the 
vessel, I could plainly observe, thate violent 
‘stream of wind iganed from the spout, which 
made « hollow of about six feet diameter in 
the surface of the water, and raised the water 
in a circular uneven ring round the hollow, 
1m the same raanner that e stroag blast from 
2 pair of bellows would do when the pipe is 
placed perpendicular to the surface of the 
‘water ; we plainly heard the same hissing 
noise which such a blast of wind must produce 


on the water. Iam very sure there was no- it 


thing hike the sucking 

into the spout, unless the 
raised in a ring toa small height, could be 
inigtaken for 8 rei of water. I could 
plainly distinguish 2 distance of sbout eight 
in whch noting tnaroped te aight wih 
ia which nothing interray e sight, wl 

inust have been, had the water been raised 


from the sea. 
To the same I saw several other 
Spouts at @ greater distance, but nove of them 
hose tip of the cone came go near the surface 
the water. In nome of them the axis of 


water from the sea 
y, which was 


wi 
of 
the cone wan conmderably inclined from the 
perpendicular, but in none of them was there 
the least a of aucking up of water. 
Others of were bent or arched. I be- 
eve that « stream of wind issued from all of 
them, and it is ftom this stream of wind that 
vessels are overset, or founder at sea 
suddenly. I have heard of vessele being over- 
set when it was perfectly calm, the instant 
before the stream of wind struck them, snd 
immediately after they wore overset; which 
could not otherwise be but by such a atrearn 
of wind from a cloud. 

That wind is generated in clouds will not 
admit of a dispute. Now if such wind be ge- 
nernted within the body of the cloud, and 
issue in one particular place, while it finda no 
pasmge in the other parts of the cloud, I think 
it may not be difficult to account for all the 


appearances in water-epoute: and from hence 
@ reason those spouts, by firing 
a cannoo-ball ‘heougk then, thet abo 


rizontal vent is given to the wind. When 

the wind ia spent, which dilated the cloud, or 

the fermentation ceases, which generates the 

aur and wind, the clouds may ina 

ligious fall of water or rain, A remarka- 

le intestine motion, like a violent fermenta- 
Vou. 1... 2X 


very 
whence the spout iesues, No salt-water, I 
am perpuaded, was ever observed to fall from 
the cloud, which must certainly have bop- 
pened if sea-water had been raised by a spout. 


Annwer to the fo Qbeeroatons, by B. 
Franklin— Royal Society, Nov. 
4, 1738. 


I sgaex with you, that it seems abeurd to 
suppose that a body can act where it is not. 
T have no idea of bodies at a distanee attract 





still spring back against the pressure, I con- 
ceive there ‘must Be some medium between 
its particles that prevents their closing, 
fotined ith et modiony apd und par 
with that medium, a its 

ticles to approach and recede from each ‘other, 
according to the pressure they suffered, 1 
should imagine there must be some finer moe- 
dium between them, by which these opera- 
tions were performed, 

1 allow that increase of the surface of a 
body may oecasion it to descend elower in air, 
water, or any other flaid: butdo not conceive, 
therefore, that it Jessens its weight. Where 
the increased surface is 20 disposed as that in 
ite falling a grenter quantity of the fluid it 
sinks in must be moved out of its way, 
greater time is required for such removal. 
Four square feet of sheet lead sinking in water 
beter ye, cannot descend ne tore dea 

its weight in the 
atc balance egal, T neg, be the amr 
whether suspended by the middle or by the 


comer. 

F make nodoubt but that ridges of high 
mountains do often interrupt, stop, reverber- 
ate, or turo the wmds that blow against them, 
according to the different degrees of strength 
of the winds, and anglesof incidence. Fsup- 
pose too, that the cold upper parts of moun- 
tains may condense the warmer air that comes 
near them, and so by mahing it specifically 
heavier, cause it to on one oF 
sides of the ridge into the warmer valleys 
which will scem a wind blowing from 
mountains. 








ue 


Damp winds, though not colder by the ther- 
mometer, give a more easy sensation of cold 
than dry ones, because (to speak likean elec- 
trician) they conduct better; that is, are bet- 
ter fitted to convey away the heat from our 
bodies, The body cannot feel without iteelF; 
our sensation of cold ia not in the air without 
the body, bat in those parts of the body which 
have been deprived of their heat by the air. 
My desk, and its lock, are, I suppose, of the 
samme temperament when they have been lang 
exposed to the same air; but now if I lay my 
hand on the wood, it does not sqer a5 to 
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times appearing with e small bending, or e!- 
tow inthe puddle. i pever enw any bang 
icularly down. It is umall at the 

end, seeming no bigger than one’s arm, 

but will faller towardsthe clovd from whence 


it 

the surface of the sca begine to 
work, you shall sce the water for ebout oue 
hundred paces in circumference foam aud 
move gently round, till the whirling movon 
increases; and then it flies upwards in a 
pillar, about one hundred Paces in compass at 
the bottom, but gradually lessening upwards, 


me as the lock ; because (sa I imagine) wood, to the emeilness of the spout itsclf, through 


is not eo good # conductor, to receive and con-! which the 
and the ad- | veyed into the 


vey away the heat from my skin, 
jacent flesh, as metal ia ‘Take a piece of 
‘wood, of the size and shape of a dollar, be- 
tween the thumb and finger of one hand, and 
2 dollar, in like manner, with the other hand ; 
place the of both, at the same time, in 
the flame of a candle: and though the edge of 
erin pomean ae ate 
piece does not, yet you will be obliged to 

the latter before the former, it: conducting the 
heat more suddenly to your fingers. Thus 
we can, without handle glass and china 
cups filled with ors, a8 tea, &c. bat 
not silver ones, A silver tea-pot must have 
‘a wooden handle. Perbape it 1s for the same 
reason that woollen garments keeping the bod: 
warmer than linen ones equally thick ; woollen 
kooping the natural heat in, of, in other words, 
not conducting it out to air. 

In to water-spouts, having, in a long 
letter to a gentleman of the same sentiment 
with you as to their direction, said ali that T 
have to sey in support of my opinion; T need 
Rot repent the arguments therein contained, 
as I intend to send you a copy of it by some 
other opportunity, for your perusal. I ima- 
gine you will find all the appearances you 
saw, accounted for by my hypothesis, I thank 
you for communicating the account of thero. 
‘At present I would only say, that the opinion 
of winds being generated in clonda by fer- 
mentation, is new to me, and I am unac- 

jaainted with the facts on which it is founded. 
likewise find it difficult to conceive of winds 
confined in the body of clouds, which ¥ ima- 
gine have little more solidity than the fogs on 

e earth's surface. The objection from the 
freshness of rain-water is a strong one, but I 
think I we soerered it in the letter above 
mentioned, to which I must beg leave, at 
gent, to refer you. bee ea 





Extracts from Dampier's Voyages.—Reed 
at the Royal ‘Society, Decem ar 16, 1756. 

A spout isa small ragged piece, or pert ofa 
clond, hanging down about e yard ingly, 
from the blackest part th it 
hangs down slopmg from thence, or some- 


Tising pce-water seems to be con- 
Souda, ‘This visibly appears 
by the clouds increasing in bulk and black- 
ness, ‘Then you shall presently sce the 
cloud drive along, though before it seemed 
to be without any motion. The spout alse 
ing the eame Poggi with the cl au 
still eucking up the water as it goes along, 
and they make « wind as they go. ‘Thus it 
continues for half an hour, more or Jesa, nntil 
the eucking is spent, and then breaking off, 
‘all the water which was below the spout, oz 
pendulous piece of cloud, falle down agai: 
into the sea, making @ great poise with its 
falling and clashing wotion in the ea. 
It ie very dangerous for e ship to be under 





@ spout when it breaks; therefore we alwa 
y colear i ‘a 


vour to shun it, by keeping at a di- 
tance, if possibly we can. But for want of 
wind to carry us away, We are often in great 
fear and danger, for it is usually calm wher 

iis are at work, except only just where 
they arc. Therefore men at sea, when they 
see & spout coming, and kaw not how to 
avoid it, do sometimes fire shot out cf their 
reat guns into it, to give it air or vent, that 
so it may break; but I did never hear that 
it proved to be of any benefit. 

And now we are on thie subject, I think it 
not amiss to give you an account of an uc- 
cident that happened to a ehip once on the 
coast of Guinee, some time im or about the 

1674. One capt. Records of London, 
found for the coast of Guinea, in a ship of 
three hundred tons, and sixteen guns, called 
the Blessing, when he came into latitude 
seven or eight degrees north, he saw several 
spouts, oneof which came directly towards the 
ship, and he having no wind to get out of the 

of the spout, made ready to receive it by 
furling the sale. It came on very swift, and 
broke a little before it reached the ship, 
making a great noise, and raising the sen 
round it, as if a great house, or some such 
thing, had been cast into the sea, The fury 
of the wind still lasted, end took the ship on 
starboard-bow with such violence, that it 
bolteprit and foremast both et 
blew the ship all slong, ready to 
it; but the ship did presently right 


e 
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aguin, aod the wand whuring roan, took the 
ship a second time with the like fury as be- 
fore, but on the contrary exe, and was again 
hike to averset her the other way: the mizen- 
mast felt the fury of this second blast,and was 
Saapt short off, aa the foremast and boltsprit 
‘had becn before: The mainmast er 
Yop-mast received no damage, for t! of 
‘the wind (which was presently over) did not! 
reach them, Three men were m the 
when the foremast broke, and one on the boit- 
spn and fell with them into the sea, but all 
them were saved. had thia relation from 
Mir. John Canby, who was then quarter-master 


and steward of her; one Abraham Wise was 
chiefmate, and Leonard Jefferies uecond-, 
mate. 


‘We are usually much afraid of them, yet 
thts was the only damage that 1 ever heard 
dane by them. seem terrible enongh, 
the rather because they come upon you whnte 
you he becalmed, ike a log in the sea, and 


the fnght was always the test of the 
Po SM LE pege 1. 
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ceived much wind 1n it a2 t passed by.”"—Vol 
am, page 23. 


Account of another Spout—from the same. 

“ We saw a spout but « small distance frou 
us; rt fell down a of a black Sasi at 
yrelded great store of ram, thunder, aod light- 
mung. Fins cloud havered to the ‘outtiward 
of us for the space of three hours, and then 
drew to the westward a srreat pace, at which 
time rt was that we aw the spout, which 
hung fast to the cloud ull 1t broke, and then 
the cloud whirled about to the south-east, 
then to the nortl-enst, where meeting with 
an t itself. and so dispersed : 
and immediately we had a litte of the taal of rt, 
having had none before."—Vol um. page 1°2 


©. Colden to Dr. Franklin —Read at the 
Royal Society, Decenuber 6, 1756. 
Apnl@? 174 
Aay knowledge Ehave of the winds, and 


yet other changes v.hich happn in the atmo- 


re, » 80 very defecuse, that it does not 
e the pame: nether have I received 


any eatwfaction from the attempts of othere 


Account of a Spout on the coavt of New 
G@umea—from the same. 


“Wr bad far clear weather, and a fine 
moderate gale from south-east to cost by north; 
but at day-break the clouds began to fly, and 
it hghtened yery much in the cast nort H 
At aun maing the sky looked very red m the 
erst near the horizon; and there were many | 
black clouds both to the south and north of 1. 
About a quarter of nn hour after the un was 
up, there was a equall to the windward of us, 
when, on o sudden, anc of our men on the fore 
<astle, called out that he saw something 
nateen, but could not tell what. I Joaked out: 
‘or it, and ummediately saw & spout begining 
tw work within a quarter of a mile of ns, ox 
actly in the wind ; we presently put right be- 
tore it. It came very swiftly, whirkng the 
water up in @ pillar, about six of seven jarda 
huh. As yet I could not see any pendulous 
cloud froma whence at might come: an] was 
wt hopes it would soon Jose its force. In four 
or five minutes time it came within a cable’s 
length of % and ay to leeward, 
a en Tsawa long pale stream coming 
down to the whirlng water, This ream 
was about the bigness of a rainbow. The up- 
per end eeemed vastly high, not descending 
frum any dark cload, and, therefore, the more 
strange to me, I never having seen the bke 
before. It past about a mule to the leeward 
of us, and then broke. Thi was but a small 
spout, and not strong nor* lasting ; yet I per- 

a ‘if it had bern lasing, a cloud would have 

‘extracts from. 


‘been formed above at. 
oem, im difarent ynerwacos, to favour, both opens 


on this subject It deserves then your 
thoughts, as a satyect in which you may dis+ 
fngaish yourself, avd be useful. 

Your notion of tome things conducting heat 
or cold better than others, pleasea mo, and I 
wah you may pursue thy scent [fl remem. 
ber Dr. Boerhaave, m his chemistry . 
thinks that hest ~ Fre i ited by the vibration 
ofa subtle ela-t ¢ fluid, disperoed through the 
atmosphere and through alltoiies, Sir Isaac 
Newton fays, there tre many phenomena to 
prove the exsstence of snch a fieid and ths 
opimon hie my axsert to it, T shall only 
observe that tt 1s ceentially different from 
that which I call ether; for ether, properly 
speaking. i» neitbe s flurd nur mastic: ats 
power consists mn re-acting «ny action com 
tmunteated to it, with the same force st re- 
ceives the actwu 

T long to ee jour explication of wett re 
spouts, but I must tell you before bund, that it 
will not be vay for you to com ince me that 
the principal phenomena were not occasioned 
by 2 stream of wind inct.g with great force, 
my eyes and cars both concurrmg to give me 
this sentiment, I could have no more evi- 
Gence then to feel the etfects, which I had no 
mchnation to co, 

Tteurpnee me a Little, that wind, zenerat- 
ed by fermentation is nen to Jou, ence It 
may be every day observed in fermenting be 
quor. You know with what force fermenting 
liquore will burst the vesscls which conta:n 
them, if the geperated 1d have not sen?; 
end with what force st saves on giving Its 
‘and, thi refore are inserted eatite ter the reader's con 
nderanion 


Me 


emall vent, or by drawing the cork of a bottle. 
Dr. Boerhaave says that the steam ieuing 
ig 7“ 


from fermenting liquors received 
very small vent-hole, into the nose, will kill 
as suddenly and certainly as lightni 


That 
air ie gonoratod by fermentation, 1 think yo% 


‘will find fully proved in Dr. Hates’s 

of the Air, in his Vegetable Statics. If 
fave not read the book, you havea new plea- 
sure to come. 


The solution you give to the objection I 
made from the contrary winds blowing from 
the apposite sides of the mountains, from there 
being eddies, does not please me, because the 
‘extant of these winds is by far too large tobe 
occasioned by any eddy. It is forty miles 
from New York to our mountains, through 
which Hudson’s River passes. The river 
runs twelve miles in the mountains, and from 
‘the north side of the mountaing it is about 
ninety miles to Albany. I have myself been 
dears Some! more: ae. once, when we 

we bad @ northerly wind against us, 
all the wa: ‘rout New You fs tanta thoes 
days. We have met vessels from Albany, 
who assured us, that, on the other side of the 
irongcontooedvocterlywiod eguinst ey 
southerly 7 
and frequently happens. 

T have frequently seen, both on the river, 
in there could be no eddy-winds 

‘on the open sea, two vessels ling with 
contrary winds, within half a mile of each 
other; bat this happens only in easy winds, 
and nd generally calm inother places near 


wi 

You have, no doubt, frequently observed a 
ingle cloud pass, from which « violent gest 
of wind issues, but of no great extent. J have 
the woods of eos alia length, by laying 

‘some miles in length, 

the treca flat to the ground, and not abore 
eight or ten chains in breadth. Though the 
violence of the wind be in the same direction 
an which the cloud moves and precedes it, yet 
wind iseues from all sides of it: so that sup- 
posing the cloud moves south-easterly, those 
‘on the north-east side of it feel « south-west 
wind, and others on the south-west side, 2 
north-east. And where the cloud passesover 
we frequently have a south-east wind from 
the hinder part of it, but none violent, except 
the wind in the direction in which the cloud 
taoves. To show what it is which prevents 
the wind from issumg out equally on all sides 
in nt an oany problem to me, [shall not 
attempt to solve it; but when you shall show 
shat 1g which toe the electrical fluid 
from spreading iteelf in the air surrounding it, 
when it rushea with great violence through 
the air along, or in the conductor, for a great 
extent in ke then I may hope to explain 
‘the other jem, and remove the difficulty 
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‘To Peter Collinson. 
Account of a Whirlwind in Maryland. 
Prutapwuruma Aug. 25, 1735. 

‘As you have my former pepers on whirl- 
winds, &c. 1 now send you an account of ont 
which J bad lately an opportunity of seeing 
and examining myself, 

Being ia Maryland, riding with colonel 
‘Tesker, and some other gentlemen, to his 
country scat, where Kand my son were en- 
tertained that amioble aod worthy man 
with great hospitality and kindness, we saw, 
in the vale below us, a small whirlwind begin- 
ning in the road, and showing itself by the 
dost it raised and contained. It appeared in 
the form of a suger-losf, spinning on ita point, 
moving up the hill towards us, and enlarging 
as it came forward, When it passod by ua, 
ite emaller part near the ground ay no 
digger then a common barrel, wi ing ap 
wards, it seemed, at forty or fifty feet high 
to be twenty or thirty fect in diameter. 
reat of the company stood leaking after it, but 
my curiosity being 1, J followed it, 
iding close by its ride, = i omaeved Hck 

in ita progress, e dust was 
et itsemaller pact. Anit iz a common opi 
nion that a shot, fired through a water-spout, 
ba ae it 1 tried vente this begs Acbeeks 
wit striking my whip frequently throug] 
it, bat without any effect, Soonafter, it quit 
ted the road and took into the woods, growing 
every moment Iarger and stronger, raising, 


these instead of dust, the old dry leaves with whi 


the ground was thick covered, and making @ 
great noise with them and the branches of the 
on pension pase tall ore ped ie oe 
‘ very surpriingly, 1@ pro- 
ire tootion of tho whet ets ot 0 wwf 
that a man on foot might have kept pace 
with it, but the circular motion was araazingly 
rapid. By the leaves it was now filled with, 
could plainly perceive that the current of 
air were driven by moved upwards in a 
spiral fine; and when I saw the passing whirt 
continue entire, after leaving the trunks and 
bodies of large trera which it had enveloped. 
Ino ‘wondered thet my whip had no 
effect on itinitsamaller state. scoumpanied 
it ebout three quarters of a mile, till some 
limbs of dead trees, broken off by the whirl, 
flying about, and falling near me, made me 
more apprehensive of danger: and then I utop- 
ped, ing at the top of itas it went on, 
‘which was visible, by means of the leaves con- 
tained in it, for a very great height above the 
trees. Many of the leaves, a5 they got loone 
from the upper and widest pert, were scatlered 
in the wind; but co great was their beight in 
the nir, thet they appeared no bigger than flies 
My son, who wes, by this. time, come up 
with ime, followed the whirlwind till it left the 
* woods, and croesed an old tobacco-field, where, 
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finding neither dust nor Jeeves to take up, it }E. of Piiladelphia about four hundred miles, 
gradually became invisible below, as it went !Thi> puzzled me, because the storm bepan. 
away over that field, The course of the ge- | with us so soon as tn prevent any observation, 
neral wind then blowing was along with us, and being a north-east storm, | imagined st 
‘as we travelled, and the progresnive motion of | must have begun rather suoner in places fur- 
the whirlwind was in a direction nearly oppo- | ther to the north-eastward than it did at Pi. 
site, though it did not keep a strait line, nor ;iedelphia. I therefore mentioned it in a letter 
‘was its progressive motion uniform, itmaking to my brother, who hved at Boston; and he 
hittle eallies on either hand as it went, pro- informed me the storm did not begin with 
ceeding sometimes fester, and sometimes them till near cleven o'clock, so that they had 
slower, and seeming sometimes for a few a good observation of the eclipse; aud upon 
seconds almost stationary, then starting for-| comparing all the other accounts J recived 
wards pretty fast again, When we rejoined | fram the several colonies, of the time of Lo- 
the company, they were admiring the vast | ginning of the same storm, and since that of 
height of the leaves now tht by the com- | other storms of the same kind, I found the be- 
mon wind, over our heads. These leaves ac- | ginning to be always Jater the farther rorth- 
companied ua as we travelled, some falling |eastwerd. I have not my notes with ne 
nuw and then round about us, and eome not | here in England, and cannot, from memory, 
reaching the ground till we had gune near |say the proportion of time to distance, but I 
three miles from the place where we fireteaw think it is about an hour to every hundred 
the whirlwind begin, Upon my asking co- miles 
Tonel ‘asker if such whirlwinds were com- _ From thence I formed an idea of the cause 
mon in Maryland, he answered pleasantly, of there storms, which I would explain by a 
No, not at all Scent, st we po ele on ap instance lh reste o a Jong 
purpose to treat Mr. Franklin.—And a canal of water stopped at the e & gate. 
hugh treat it was too. = B FRANKLIN.” The water is quite at rest till the gate is open, 
a ithegine bale fat pee ugh the ees 
water next the gate is in motion, 
Alexander Smal, London. mover towards the gate; the water neat to 
Om the Nosth-east Storms in North Amerua, that first water moves next, and ro on suc- 
May 12, 1700. cessively, tll the me at oe bead ot the i 
AGREEABLE to your request, I send you m is in motion, which is last of all. In this 
tensons fir thnlkigg that our Torth-enat store case ail the water moves indeed towards the 
in North America begin first, in point of time, gate, but the successive timer of bemmning 
am the south-west pars: that is to say, the motion are the contrary way, viz. from the 
ur in Georgia, the farthest of our colonies to gate backwards to the head of the cunal. 
the south-west, begins to move routh-westerly Again, suppose the air in a chamber at rest, 
before the air ‘of Caroline, which is the next no current through the room til) you make a 
colony north-eastward; the eir of Carolina, fire in the chimney. Immediately the air m 
jas the same motion before the air uf Vir- the chinmey being rarefied by the fire rises ; 
ginia, which lies ai! more north east-ward; the ar next the chimney flows in to supply 
and so on north-easterly through Pennsylva- its place, moving towards the chimney ; and. 
uma, New York, New England, &c. guite to in consequence, the rest of the nir eucccs- 
Newfoundland. sively, quite beek to the door. Thus to pro- 
‘These north-east etormsare generally very |uce our north-enst storms. 1 suppose some 
swlent, continue sometimes two or three daya, | great heat and rarefaction of the air in or 
gad uften do considerable damage in the har. about goleh of weed the tir thence 
irs along the coast. They are attended "ising has its place sus e next more 
with thick clouds and rain. és northern, cooler, and therefore denser and 
‘What first gavo me this idea, was the fol- heavier,air; that, being in mation, is followed 
lowing circumstance. About twenty years by the next more northern air, &c. in a suc- 
ago, afew more or less, I cannot from my me- cessive current, to which current our coast 
moty be certain, we were tohave an eclipse of and inland ridge of mountains give the direc- 
the moon at Philadelphia, on a Friday evening, tion of north-east as they lie N. E. and S. W. 
about nine o'clock. I intended to observe it, _ This I offer only asan hypothesis toaccount 
but was prevented by ancrth-east storm, which for this particular fact ; rhaps, on far- 
came on about seven, with thick clouds se ther examination, a better truer may be 
usnal, thet quite obscured the whole hemis- found. Idonot suppose all storms generated 
here. Yet when the post brought us the inthesame manner. Ournorth-west thunder 
newspaper, giving an account of the in America, I know are not: but of 
effects of the same storm in those parts, I heve written my opinion fully in a 
found the beginning of the eclipee ‘bad been papet which you have seen. 
BU 








- 


well obverved there, though lies B. FRANKLIN. 
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‘To Dr. Percival, Manchester. distance, and the day shortest, but rume tut 
Me Imaginations and Conje » after that period, according to the Englich 


which saya, ‘‘ag the day lengthens, 
‘Tamnx seems to be a region higher, in the | the cold 2” the cautes of reftige- 
air over all countries, where it ia always win-| ration continu 
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to operate, while the sun 
ter, where frost exists continually, since in the ; returns too alowly, and his force continues too 
midst of summer, on the surface of the earth, | weak to counteract them. 
ice falls often from above in the form of hail. ing several of the summer mouths of the 
i of the great weight we eome-| year 1783, when the effects of the sun's rays 
tumes find them, did not probably acquire ther | to heat the earth in these northern regions 
‘magnitude before they began to deacend. The ; should have been the greatest, there existed 
air being eight handred times rarer than wa- |» conetant fog over all. esand great part 
ter, is unable to support it but in the shape of of North America. This fog was of a per- 
‘yaponr, s state in which its particlesare manent nature: it was dry, and the rays of 
rated, Af aon thy ae ndened by tho the sun seemed to have lite effect towards 
cold of the upper region, #0 as to farm a drop, dissipating it, ax they eazily do a moist for, 
thet drop begins to fall. If it freezas into 3 arising from water. They were indeed ren- 
iin af ice, that ice descenda. In descend- dered so faint in passing through it, that when 





fig, both the drop of water and the grain of 


ico are ted icles of the vapour 
‘they pasa i ling ed wich ey 
condense by coldnews, and attach to them- 
selves, 


Yt is possible that, in summer, much of what 

is rain, when it arrives at the surface of the 
earth, might have been snow when it begen 
\a descent ; but being thawed, in passing 
through the warm air near the surface, it w 
changed from enow into rain. 
How immensely cold mast be the original 
particle of hail, which forms the centre of the 
future hailstone, since it is capable of cammu- 
nicating efficient coid, if [ may so speak, to 
freeze al] the mass of vapour condensed round 
vt, and form a lump of perhape six ot eight 
ounces in weight ! 

‘When, in summer time, the sun is 
and continoes every day above the 
rizon, bis rays stril the earth more directly 
and with longer contimuance, than in the 
winter; bence the surface is more heated, and 
ton depth, by the effect of those rays. 

ain falls on the heated earth, and 
soaks down into it, it carries down with it a 
reet pert of the heat, which dy that means 
jescende still deeper. 

‘The masa of earth, to the depth of perhaps 
thirty feet, being thus heated to a certain de- 

continues to retain its heat for some 
bepioning of we feicribigha fall in the 
inning of winter, seldom lie long on the 
surface, but are soon melted, and soon absorb- 
ed, After which, the winds that blow over 
the country on which the anows bad fallen, 
fro mit ater wcll ser oul Dace 
been, by those snows, remained, 
and thus the approach of the severity of win- 
ter ia retarded ; and the extreme: ofits 
cold is not always at the time we might ex- 
pect it, viz. when the san is at its greatest 

2 This paper was inserted in ths Mesioirs af tbe La 
aa ened 
Yea Decansber $8, 1784. 


collected in the focus of burning glass they 
‘would scarce kindle brown paper. Of course, 
their sormmer efiet in heeting the earth was 
exceedingly diminished. 

‘Hence the surface was early frozen. 

Hence the first snows remeined on it un- 
melted, and received continual additions. 

Hence perhaps the winter of 1733-4, way 
‘more severe than any that had happened for 


ears. 
The eauve of thio universal fog is not yet 
ascertained. Whether it was adventitious to 
this earth, and merely a smoke proceeding 
fiom the copeumptioa by tre of suene ofthoes 
‘burning balls or globes which we hap- 
meet with in our rapid course round 
and which are sometimes seen to 
be destroyed in passing our atmo- 
and whose smoke might be attracted 
ined by our earth; or whether it was 
uantity of smoke, long continuing 

iasoe during the semuacr for, Heclt, 3 
iceland, and that other volcano which arose 


3 
ie 


° eg 
fi 
[ 
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northern part of the world, is yet uncertain. 
It seems however worth the inquiry, whe- 
ther otber har] winters zecorda ip itor, 
were precedt similar permanent 
widely extended euamer foge, Because, if 
found to be #0, men might from sach fogs con 
jecture the probability of a succeeding bard 
‘winter, and of the damage to be expected by 
the breaking apf frozen rivers in the spring 
and take such measures ag are possible and 
practicable, to secure themselves apd effects 
from the mischiefs that attended the last. 


Pasty, May, 1784, 


To Dr. Lining, at Charleston. 
On Cold produced by Eoaporation, 
‘Rew Yous, Aprit 14, 1757. 
Iris n long time since 1 had the pleagure 
cf sine Bed your as indeed, the woutlea 
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of our country, with the hurry of business I 


have been engaged in on that account, have 
made me so bad a coi adent, that E 
ought not to expect punctuality in others. 


it being about to embark for England, T 
could not quit the continent without paying 
my respects to you, and, at the same time, 
talking leave to introduce to your acquaint- 
ance a gentleman of learnmg and merit, colo- 
nel Henry Bouquet, who does me the favour 
to present sou this letter, and with whom [am 
sure you will be mueh pleased. 

Professor Simpaon, of Glasgow, lately com- 
raunicated to me some curious experiments 
of @ physician of his acquamtance, by which 
it appeared, that an extraordinary degree of 
cold, even to freezing, might be produced by 
evaporation, we Tot jeisure to repeat 
and examine more than the first and easiest 
of them, viz, \Wet the ball of a thermome- 
ter by a feather dipt in spirit of wine, which 
has been kept in the same room, and has, of 
couree, the game degree of heat or cold. The 


mercury sinks presently three or fur degrees, | and at 


and the quicker, if during the evaporation 


yon blow on the bail with bellows: a second! 
Wetting end blowing. when the mercury is| solid, the latter becomes ioe: and 
1 think ¥ dil oot | sooner done by the means of good 


down, carries 1t yet lower. 
et it lower than tive or six de 


where it paturaly stood, which ‘was at (het, 
time mxty. But it is said, that a vessel of | 


water bemg place¢ in another somewhat 
larger, containin 
that the vessel of water is surrounded wi‘ 
the spirit, and both placed under the receiver 
of an air pump; on exhausting the arr, the 
spirit, evaporating, leaves euch a of 
cold as to freeze the water, though the ther- 
mometer, in the open air, atands many degrees 
above the freezing point. 

1 know not how this phenomena is to be 
accounted fur, but it gives me occasion to 
inention some loose notwns relating to heat 
and cold, which 1 heve for soine time enter- 
tained, but not yet reduced into any form. 
Allowing common fire, as well as electrical. 
to be a fluid capable of permeating other bo- 
dies, and seeking an equilibrinm, I imagi 
torme bodies are better fitted by nature to be 
conductors of thet fluid than others ; and, that, 
generally, those which are the best conduct- 
ors of the electric fluid, are also the best con- 
ductors of this; and é contra. 

Thas 2 body which ise conductor of 
fire readily receives it into tts substance, and 
conducts it through the whole to all the parts, 
as metals and water do; and if two bodies, 
both good conductors, one heated, the other 
in ite common state, are brought into contact 
with each other, the body which has most fire 
readily communicates of it to that which had 
Jeant,’and that which had least readily re- 
ceives it, till an equilibrium is produced. 
‘Thus, if you take « dollar between your fin- 


sprit, in such a man-er! smooth 
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gers with one hand, end a piece of wood, of 
the same dimensions, with the other, and bring 
both at the same time to the flame of acandle, 
ree will find yourself obliged to drop the do!- 
before you drop the wood, because it con- 
ducts the heat of the candle sooner to your 
flesh. Thus, if a silver tea-pot had a handle 
of the same metal, it would conduct the heat 
from the water to the hand, and become too 
hot to be used ; we therefore give toa metal 
ten-pot a hendle of wood, which is not 20 good 
a conductor a3 Epeaeg But a china or mone 
tea-pot being in some degree of the nature o! 
glass, which is oot a conductor of heat, 
may have e handle of the same stuf. Thus, 
tlso, « damp moist sir shall make a man more 
sensible of cold, or chill him more, thans dry 
air that is colder, because a moist air iv fitter 
to receive and conduct away the heat of his 
body. ‘This fluid, entering bodies in great 
uantity, first expands them, by separating 
thar parts a litt, afterwards, by farther ac. 
their parts, it renders solids fluid, 
dissipates their parts in air. 
Take this fluid from melted lead, or from wa- 
ter, the parts cohere again, the first fre 
8 


conductors, 
us, if you take, us 1 have done, a square bar 

of lead, four inches long, and one inch thick, 
together with three pieces of wood planed to 
the saine dimensions, and lay them on a 
brard, fixt 90 a8 not to be easily sepe- 
rated or moved, and pour into the casity they 
fortn, as much melted lead as will fill it. you 
will see the melted lead chull, and become 
firm, on the side next the leaden bar, some 
time before st chills on the other three ndew 
™ contact with the wooden bars, though be- 
fore the lead was poured in, they i it all be 
su to hare the same degree of heat or 
salloess as they had been in the 
same room to the same air. You will like- 
wise observe, that the leaden bar, as it has 
cooled the melted lead more than the wooden 
bars have done, 20 it is itself more heated by 
the melted lead. There in « certain quant 
ty of this fluid called fire, in every living bu- 
man body, which fluid, being in due propor- 
tion, keeps the parts of the flesh and blood at 
sach « just distance from each other, ag that 
the flesh and nerves are exppl, and the blood 
fit for circulation. If part of this due propor- 
tion of fire be conducted away, by meansof a 
contact with other bodies, as air, water, or 
metals, the parts of our skin and flesh that 
come into such contact first, draw more near 
er than is agreeable, and give that sen- 
sation which we call cold; end if too much 
be conveyed away, the body stiffens, the blood 
ceases to flow, and death ensuea On the 
other hand, if too much of this fiuid be com- 
mmmnicated to the flesh, the parts are separat- 
ed toc far, and pain ensues, as when they are 





separated by a pin or lancet. The sensation 
that the seperation by fire occasions, we call 
heat or burning. Hy desk on which I now 
write, and the lock of my desl, are both ex- 
posed to the exme temperature of the air, 
and have therefore the same degree of heat 
or cold: yet if I lay my hand successively 0 
the wood and on the metal, the latter feels 
mach the coldest, not that it is really so. but 
being a better condactor, it more readily than 
the wood takes away and drawsinto itself the 
fire that was in my akin. Accordingly if 1 
Jay one hand, part on the lock, and part on 
the wood, and after it hed laid on some time, 
T feel both parts with my other hand, I find 
the part that has been in contact with the lock, 
very sensibly colder to the touch than the 
Part that lay on the wool. How a liv 
animal obtains ite quantity of this fluid 

fire, ia a curious question. I have shown, 
that some bodies (as metals) have a power off 
attracting it stronger than others; and I have 
sometimes suspected, that a living body had 
some power of attracting out of the air, or 
other bodies, the heat it wanted. Thus me- 
tals hammered, or repeatedly bent. grow hot 
in the beat or hammered part. But when [ 
consider that air, in contact with the body, 
cools it: that the surrounding air is rather) 
heated by its contact with the body; thet | 
every breath of cooler air drawn in, carries 
of of the body’s heat when it pases out 
agam,; that therefore there must be in the 
body # fund for producing it, or otherwise the 
animal would soon grow cold: J have been! 
tather inclined to think, that the fluid fire, as | 
well as the fluid air, is attracted by plants in 
their growth, and becnmes consolidated with 
the other materials of which they are formed, 
and makes a grent part of their substance : 
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si fe apunered sheen eee isa 
separation of the spirituous, from the watery 
and earthy parts. And it isremorkeble, that 
‘the liquor in a distiller’s vat, when in ite 
i and best state of fermentetion, as I 
have been informed, has the same degree of 
heat with the human body: that is, about 9S 


or 96, 
Thus, as by a constent supply of fuel in & 


, you keep 2 warm Toon, 6, by a 
constant 'sopply of food in the stomach, you 
keepa warm body; only where little exercise 


is used, the heat mney porsibly be conducted 
away too fast; in which case such meterialy 
are to he used for cloathing and bedding, 
inst the effects of an immediate contact of 
the ar. as are, m thenselves, tad conductors 
t, and consequently. prevent its being 
commonicated through the Prabstance to the 
au. Hence, what is called warmth in wool, 
and its preference on that account, to linen : 
wool uot being so good a conduc’ r: and 
hence all the natural coverings of anuuils, to 
keep them warm, are such as retain and con 
fine the natural heat in the body, by being: 
bad conductors, such as wool, ‘air, feathers, 
and the silk by which the silkworm, in ite 
tender embryo state, is first cloathed. Cloath- 
ing, thus considered, does not make a man. 
warm by greing warmth, but by prevent 
the too quick disvipation uf the beat prudue 
an hig body, 02.0 20 occasion:nge an accumu- 
Jetion. 

There is ancther curious question J will 
just venture t» touch upon, viz, Whence 
arises the sudden extraordinary degree of 
cold, perceptible on mixing sume chemicul 
houors, and even on mixing salt and snow, 
where the con:position appears colder than the 
coldest of the ingredients? J have never seen 


thet when they come to be digested, and to the chemical mixtures nwde, but salt and snow 
muffer in the vessels a kind of fermentation, | f have often mixed myself, and am fully satis 
part of the fire, as well as part of the arr, re- fied that the compcsition feels much colder tu 


covers ita fluid active state aguin, and diffuses 
itself in the body digesting and separating it: 
that the fire so reproduced, by digestion and 
separation continually Yeaving the body, its 
lace is supp! fresh quantities, arising 
the continual se; on. ‘That what- 
ever quickens the motion of the fluids in an 
animal quickens the separation, and repro- 
duces more of the fire; asexercise. Thatall 
the fire emitted by wood, and other combusti- 
blea, when burning existed in them before, in 
a aolid state, being only discavered when se- 
parating. ‘That some fossils, as sufphur, sex 
coal, 4c. contain a it deal of solid 
‘and that, in short, what escapes and is 
pated in the burning of bodies, besides 
and earth, is generally the air end fire 
before made parts of the solid. Thus I 
gine that animal heat arises by or from a kis 
of fermentation in the juices of the body, 
the mme manner asheat arises in the liq 


z 


iF 
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the touch, and lowers the mercury in the 
thermometer more than either ingredient 
would do seporately. I suppose, with others, 
that cold is nothing more than the absence of 
heat or fire. Now if the quantity of fire be- 
fore contained or diffused in the snow end 
salt waa expelled in the uniting of the two 
matters, it must be driven away either through 
the air or the vessel containing them. If it 
is driven off through the air, it must warm 
the air, and a thermometer held over the 
mixtare, without touching it, would discover 
the heat, by the rising of the mercury, as it 
‘uat, and always does in warm air. 

‘This, indeed. { have not tried, but I shonkd 
guess it would rather be driven off through 
the vessel, especially if the veseel be metal, 
as being a better conductor then air; end so 
one should find the bason warmer after such 
mixture. But, on the contrary, the vewe! 
grows cold. and even water, in which the 
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‘vessel issometimes placed for the experiment, lected and condensed by the coldness of the 
freezes into hard ice on the bason. Now I ball, from the moisture in the air, or from our 
know not how to account for this, otherwise! breath; or whether the festher, when dipped 
than by supposing, that the composition is a intothe ether, mig)t not sometimes go through 
better conductor of fire than the ingredionta it, and bring’ up some of the water that was 
separately, and, like the lock com with under it, I am not certain; perhape all might 
the wood, has a stronger power of attracting contribute. The ice continued increasing till 
fire, and does accordingly attract it suddenly | we ended the experiment, when it appeared 
from the fingere, or a thermometer put into| near a quarter of an inch thick all over the 
it, from the ‘that contains it, and from bail, with a number of small spicula, pointing 
the water in contact with the outside of the outwards. From this experiment one me: 
mason ; ao that the fingers have the sensation see the possibility of freezing a man to deat 
of extreme cold, by being deprived of much of on a warm summer's dey, if he were to stand 
thoir natural fire; the thermometer sinks, ins passage through which the wind blew 
by having part of its fire drawn oot of the briskly, and to be wet frequently with ether. 
mercury’ the beson grows colder tothe touch, = spirit that is more inflammable than brandy 
as, by having itefire drawn into the mixture, or common spirits of wine. 
it is become more capable of drawing and _ It.s but within these few years, that the 
receiving it from the hard; and through the European philoeophers seem to have known. 
Vason, the water loses its fire that kept its uid; this power in nature, of cooling bodies by 
zo it becomes ice. One would expect, that evaporation, But in the east they bave long 
from all this attracted acquisition of fire to} been acquainted with it, A friend tells me, 
the composition, it should become wanner;| there isa passage in Bernier’s Travels through 
and, in fact, the anow and salt dissolve atthe Hindostan, written near one hundred years 
same time into water, without freezing. ‘ago, that mentions it as practice in travel- 
B FRANKLIN, ling over dry deserts in that hot climate) to 
carry water in flasks wrapt in wet woollen 
inet envige tn tbe oe ai wren 
To Dr. Lining, at Charleston, or carriage, but in the free wir; whereby, 
y as the clothe ually grow drier, the water 
On the proturtion of Cold by Evaporation.  Sontined in gradually grow dri cool, They 
Tovonn, June 17. 734 have likewise a kind of earthen pote, unglaz~ 
Iw a former letter I mentioned the experi- ed, which let the water gradually and slowly 
iment for cooling bodies by evaporation, und ooze through their pores, ao ax to keep the 
that 1 bad, by repeatedly wetting the thermo- outeide a little wet, notwithstanding the con. 
imeter with common spirits, brought the mer- tinual evaporation, which gives great cold- 
cury down five or six degrees. ing lately ness to the vossel, and the water contained 
ai Cambridge, and mentioning this m con- in it. Evan our common sailors seem to have 
versation with Dr. Hadley, professor of che. had some notion of this property; for I re- 
inistry there, he p repeating the ex- member, that being et cea, when I was a 
periments with ether, instead of common youth, I obgerved one of the sailors, during a 
spirits, as the ether is much quicker in evapo-| calm in the night, often wetting hie finger in 
ration, We sccaraingly went tohis chamber, his mout! d then bolding it up m the air, 
where he had both ether and a thermometer. ver, as he said, if the air had any mo- 
By dipping first the ball of the thermometer tion, and from which side it came; and thin 
into the ether, it appeared that the ether was he expected to da, by finding one side of his 
precisely of the same tcraperament with the finger grow suddenly cold, and from that side 
thermometer, which stood then at 65; for it hesould took for the next wind; which I then 
made uo alteration in the height of the little Inuzhed at asa fancy. 
column of mercury. But when the thermo- May not several phenomene, hitherto un- 
moter waa taken out of the ether, and the consitered, or uneccounted for, be explained 
ether, with which the ball was wet, began to by this property? During the hot Sunday at 
evaporate, the mercury sunk several degrees. Poindebee in June, 1750, when the ther. 
‘The wetting was then repeated hy a feather mometer was up at 100 in the shade, I mt 
that had been dipped into the ether, when the inmy chamber without exercise, only reading 
mercury sunk stili lower. We continued this or writing, with no other clothes on than 
operation, one of us wetting the ball, and an- shirt, and a pair of long linen drawers, the 
other of the company blowing on it with the windows alt open, and a brisk wind blowing 
bellows, to quicken the evaporation, the mer- through the house, the eweat ran off the backs 
sinking all the time, till it came down of my bands, and my shirt was often so wet, 
to 7, which is 26 degrees below the freezing as to induce me to call for dry ones to put on, 
point, when we left off Soun after it passed in thie situation, one might have expected, 
the freezing point, « thin coat of ice began to that the natural heat of’ Jo body. 96; ade to 
corer ihe se ae the beat of the err 100, jointly have 
‘OL, LI. ... 
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created ced @ much greater 
af heat in the body ; but the Sct was, that my 


body never grew oo hot ns the air that eur- 
rounded it, or the inanimate bodies immersed 
in the eame air. For | sanecnbe ak at Ce 
the desk, when I laid my arm upon it; a chair, 
when I sat down in it; and a dry shirt out of 
the drawer, when I pat it on, 

warm to me, as if they had been warmed 
Rie a fire. And I suppose a dead body 
would have acquired the temperature of the itx 


air, rh a living one, by continual sweat- 
ing, end by the eval of that sweat, was 
kept cold. May not this bea reason why our 


reapers in Peunsylvania, working in the open 
field, in the clear hot sun-shine common in our 
harvest-time, find themselves well able to go 
through th that labour, without being much in- 
imoded by ‘the heat, while they continue 
we sweat, nal while iter ropele ali Se 
up that sweat, by drinking 
a Os Suporte igus, wate xe with 
rum ; but if the sweat they drop, and 
sometimes die suddenly, ifs eweating is not 
again broaght ‘on by drinking that Tiquor, or, 
as some rather choose in that case, a kind of 
hot punch, made with water, mixed with 
honey, and « considerable proportion of vine- 
gar? May there not be in negroes a quicker 
evaporation of the perspirable matter from 
their aking and lungs, which, by cooling them 
more, enables them to bear the sun's heat 
better than whites do? pt kif that in facts as it 
. said to be ; forthe alk necessity of hav- 
ing negroce rather than whites, to begs 
‘West-India fields, is founded uy; 
though the colour of their aking woul ther 
wise make them more sensible of the eun’s 
heat, since black cloth heats muck sooner, and 
more, in the sun, than white cloth. I am per- 
suaded, from several instances happening 
win in'my knowledge, that they do not bear 
eo well asthe whites; they will 
Fonts when exposed to a less degree of it, 


and are more apt to have their limbs frost- the 


bitten; and may not this be 
cause? Would not the earth 
ter under the surmmer-sun, i 


the same 
yw much hot- 
‘a constant eva-; reill 
groster as the san 
eg not, by t to it; 
shinee stronger, dd ending to cool 


balance, in some degree, the warmer effects! full 


of the aun’s raye? In it not to the con-: being 

sank evaporation ffom the suice of every, tol 
foal, that teen thon shone on by the sun, 
ate always, even the leaves themselves, cool! 
‘to our sense? at least much cooler than they: 


would otherwise be? May it not be owing renewed. 


Sn ie ool oe though the te is eat 
cool us, the air is itself 


we drive the fan apon our 
uel dre, ws te opm 


perspired ‘ag it can well contain, re- 
elves no move, and the evaporation is there- 


oe 


felt exceed- the dry 
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degree fore checked and retard, il we drivenwey 


‘that stnoee al bring drier air in its 
thet will receive the vapour, and there- 

facilitate und increase the tion t 
lp is, that mere blowing of air on a 

body does not cool it, ae any ane may a- 

ay ee ue by blowing with « bellowa on 
ball of a thermometer; the mercury 

will not fall; if itmovesat all, it rather rises, 
as being warmed by the friction of the air on 

1 To these queries of imagination, 

T will only add one practical obeervation ; that 
it ie thought proper to give ease, in 

cases of painful intlamaton i 2 the flesh (as 
from burnings or the like) by cooling the 


part; linen cloths, wet withs; applied 
to the part inflamed. will moan sd 
required, | better than if wet with water, cae 

ll continue it longer. For water, though 
cold when first applied, will soon’ acquire 
warmth from the flesh, ax it doey not evapo- 
Tate fast enough; but the cloths wet with 
spirit, will continue cold as long as any spirit 
is left to keep up the evaporation, the parts 
Cavan carrying of the eat wi ean 

carrying off the heat with them. 
B. FRANKLIN. 








J. Bowdoin, in Boston, to Dr. Franklin. 
Concerning the Light ta Seo-fVuter hed at 
he Heyul Son Sortety, December 8. 27: 

Novewter 12,178 
arate dah at hocestiesds1 hadan 

opportunity of observing the luminous a, 

‘ance of the sea when disturbed: at the head 
foley of the veel met under way, 11 

ay ¥ ight. The best punt: 
Tite to observe it wae it a bos. ir eomn a 
with several. gentlemen going from Bort 
mouth, about three miles, to our vessel lying 
at the month of Piscataqua river. Soon after 
wo set off (it being in the evening) we observed 
a appearance, where the oars dashed 
water. imes it was very bright, 
and afterwards. as we rowed along, gradually 
lessened, till almost imperceptible, and then 
reilumined. This we took notice of severn! 


' times in the pasmge. 
spall tobe, dipped ups 
lic 


the vessel, I ordered 
of wownruiee, a 

moved a oparkling light appeared. I 
took 8 linen cloti, and mrained some of the 
wrter through it and there was a like appoa 
ance on the cloth, which soon went off; but 
on rubbing the cloth with my finger, it was 
fas I then carried the cloth 

light, but could not perceive eny fr 
it which should cause that aj od a 
‘Several gentlemen were oF opinion, t that the 
See |, and other 
sapere: re a 

cause that 5] for putrid fish, 

they said, and the sexanimals 
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which have died, and other bodies _putrified 
therein since the creation, might afford a euf- 
ficient quantity of these particles to cover 





considerable portion of the surface of the sea; rather, 


which particles being differently dispersed, 
might scoouat forthe diff mr 


rent de; i 
intheappearance sbove-mentionedl. But thi 


‘account seems ligble to this obvious objection, 
that sa putrid fish, &c, make « luminous ap- 
Rigutbe expoctog the ine enppooa! puted 
might be e: the sq] i 
raice Cathe nukes tf Gertene, Goi 
always luminous, where there is not 
greater light; and, consequently, that the 
whole ‘of the sea, with those 
icles, should always, in dark nights, appear 

luminous, without being disturbed. But this 
in not the a a 

Among the rest, rew out my conyec- 
ture, that the eaid appearance might be caused 
by a great number of little animals, floating 
‘on the surface of the sea, which, on being dis- 
turbed, might, by expanding their fins, or 
otherwise moving themselves, expose such a 
part of their bodies as exhibits a luminous ap- 
pearance, somewhat in the manner of a glow- 
‘worm, or fire-fly ; that these animals may be 
more Numerous in some places than others ; 
and, therefore, that the a] above. 
mentioned being fainter ant stronger in dif. 
ferent places, might be owing to that: that 
certain circumstances of weather, &c, might 
ievite — to the sehen oo wales ina 
calm, they might 9; mselves snd glow; 
or in torsos, eh freed up, make the same 
ay ce. 

‘here is no difficulty in conceiving that the 
sea may be stocked with animalcula for this 
purpose, as we find all nature crowded with 
pal hia te seems een to conceive that 
such amall portions of matter, even if they 
were wholly tuminous, should affect our 
sight; much more 0, when it is 2u 
that only a partof them is luminous. if 
we some ‘appearances, we may 
find the same difficulty to conceive of them ; 
and yet we know they take place. For in- 
stance, the flame of = candle, which, it is 
said, may be eeen four miles round. The 
light which fills this circle of eight miles dia- 
meter, was contained, when it first left the 
candle, within » circle of half an inch diame- 
ter. if the density of light, in these circum- 
stances, be as those to cach other, that 
ia, as the squares of their diameters, the can- 
dlelight, when come to the eye, will 
1,027,709,337,600 times rarer than when 
quitted the half inch circle. Now the aj 
ture of the eye, through which the li 

does not exceed one tenth of an i 
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oer, 700,587,600 times ‘one tenth 
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this infinitely small point 
the ion) elbrds 
tonekeit visti ue miler 
z Tight sufficient to effect’ the 
sight at that distance. . 

Tt smallness of 9 eninale pepahed 
jection then to this conjecture; for suppoei 
them to be ten thousand times leas than the 
minimum visible, they may, notwithstanding, 
emit light enough to affect the eyes, and e0 to 
cause the lominous tb aforesaid. 
‘This conjectare I send you for want of some- 
thing better. 


(ey you will 


Peter Franklin, Newport, R. Island, 
"Qn the Saltness of Sea-Water, 
‘Lonpox, May 7, 1700. 

—— Ir has, indeed, as you observe, been 
the opinion of some very great naturalists, 
that the se is salt only from the diseolution 
of mineral or rock-salt, which its watere hap- 
Reread that ell water was opgiaals fea 
tall water was 
of which we can have no proof. Town lan 
inclined to a different opinion, and rather 
think all the water on this globe was origin- 
ally salt, and that the fresh water we find in 
and rivers, is the produce of distilla- 


tion. The sun raises the from the 
sea, which form clouds, and fall in rain yj 
the land, and springs und rivera are of 


that rain. As to the rock-ealt found in mines, 
T conceive that, instead of communicating ite 
saltnese to the sea, it is itself drawn from the 
sea, and that of course the sea is now fresher 
‘than it was originally. This is only another 
effect of nature's distillery, and might be per- 
formed various ware. 

Itisevident from the quantities of sea-shells, 
and the bones and teeth of fishee found in 
high lands, that the sea has formerly covered 
them. Then, either the sea bas been higher 
than it now is, and bas fallen away from 
high lands, or they have been lower than they 
are. and were lifted up out of the water to 
their present height. by some internal mighty 
force, such as we still feel some remains of, 
when whole continents are mored by earth- 
quakes. In either case it may be supposed 
that large hollows, or valleys among hills, 
might be left filled with sea-water, which 
evaporating, and the fluid part drying av 
in a course of years, wr lesve mi 
covering the bottom; and that salt coming 
afterwards to be covered pe pony 
neighbouring hills, could onl; in 
digging through that earth. Or, as we know 
from their cfieta, that there are deep fiery 
caserne under the earth, and even under the 
ea, if at any time the sea leaks into any of 
them, the fivid parts of the water must eva- 
porate from that heat, and pass off” 
some volcano, while the salt remains, and by 
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degrees, and continual accretion, becomes 8 
eee ‘Thus the cavern may at length 
filled, and the volcano connected with it 
conse burning, as many it is enid have done ; 
and future minera, penetrating such cavern, 
find what we call a salt-mine, This is 2 
1 had oo visiting the aalt-mines at 
Northwich, with my son. Isead youe piece 
of the rockealt which be brought up with 
him oat of the mine. B, FRANK! 


Miss Stephenson. 
On the Bristol Waters, and the Tide in Rivers. 
‘Lonpow, Bept. 13, 1760, 

I wave your agreeable letter from Bristol, 
which T take this Brat leiaure hour to anewer, 
having for some time been much engaged in 
business. 

Your firat question, What isthe reason the 
water at this place, though cold at the spring, 
decomes warm by 
prudent in me to forbear attempting to an- 
swer, till, by a more circumstantial account, 
of the fact. Town I should ex- 


of not attempting to give 
one is eure of facts, I learnt 
from one of your eex, who, av Selden tells us, 
being in company with some gentlemen thet 
were viewing, and consi something 
which they called Chinese shoe, and dis- 


puting earnestly about the manner of 


not very like a river, prapiey daria ff 
meaning —Soppose a canal one hundred and 
Wik the psy ub led heer with v-oe- 


ang ? It will be most taken. 
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Let A, C, be the head of 
the bottom of it; D, F, the 
next the sea. Let the strait 
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Now ifa 
et the time of high 
nal is quite full 
should conclude that the 
to the same height from 
fore there was asim 
the canal since it was down at 
mark, as would be included in 
space A, B, G, F, he would be 
For the tide is a wave, and 
of the wave, which high water, as we 
ase other lower part, is progressive ; and 
it is high water successively, but not at the 
same time, in all the several points between 
G, F, end A, B—And in such a th ag T 
have mentioned it is low water at F, G, and 
time with its 
being high water at £; #0 that the surface of 
the zie; in the conal, desing that sane 
6 curve 
line, BEG.” And on the other hand, when 
is low water at E, H, it is high water both 
G, and at A, B, at or near the same time : 
the surface would then be deacribed by 
inverted curve line, A, H, F. 
Tn this view of the ‘case, you will eauly 
there must be very little more wa- 
in the canal at what we call high water, 
there is at low water, those terms not 
ing to the whole canal at the same time, 
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water at the Capes and at Pliladelphi. And an hour, no shipe could ride at anchor in such 
the longer rivers have some a wave and half, | a streem, nor boats row against it. 


some two, three, or four waves, according to 
their length, In the shorter rivers of thisis- 
Jaud, one may ase the same thing in pert; 
for instance, it ia high water at Gravesend an 
hour before it is high water at London Bridge; 
and twenty miles below Gravesend an_bour 
before it is high water at Gravesend. There- 
fore at the time of high water at Gravesend 
the top of the wave is there, and the water 
is then not 80 high by some feet where the 
top of the wave was un hour before, or where 
it will be an hour after, as it ig just then at 
Gravesend. 

Now we are not to suppose, that because 
the swell or top of the wave runs at the rete 
of twenty miles an hour, that therefore the 
current, or water itself of which the wave 
is composed, runs at that rate. Far from it. 
To conceive this motion of a wave, make 
small tor two. Fasten one end 
in a window near the top of a 
house, and let the other end come down to 


you may, by a 
the window ; but 


gressive from your hand to the window, the 
parta of the rope do not with 





In common speech, indeed, this current of 
the water both ways from the top of the wave 
is called the tide ; thus we say, the tide runs 
strong, the tide runs at the rate of one, twoo, 
or three miles an howr, gfe. and when we are 
ata part of the river behind the top of the 
wave, and find the water lower than high- 
water mark, and running towards the sea, 
we say, the tide runs chb; and we are before 
the top of the wave, and find the water higher 
than Iow water mark, and raming ftom the 
Bea, we say, the tide runs flood ; but theee 

ions are only locally proper; for a tide 
strictly speaking, is one whole wave, includ- 
ing all its parts higher and lower, and these 
waves succeed one another about twice in 
twenty-four hours, 

"This motion of the water, occasioned by its 
eneity, will explain to you why the water 
near the mouths of rivers may be salter at 
high water thenat low. Some of the ealt wa- 
ter, as the tide wave entera the river, runs 
from its top nd fore side, nod mixes with the 
fresh, and also pushes it back up the river. 

ing that the water commonly runs 
during the 1 the rate of two miles in 
‘an hour, and that the flood runs five houre, 








the you see that it can bring at most into our 


‘wave, but remain where they were, except canal only a goantity. of water equal to the 
only that kind of motion that produces the space included in breadth of the canal, 
wave. So if you throw a stone into a pond ten miles of its length, and the depth between 
of water when the surface is still and amooth, low and high water mark; which is but a 
you will see a circular wave proceed from fourteenth part of what would be necessary 
the stone at its centre, quite to the sides of to fill all the space between low and high 
the pond; but the water does not proceed water mark. for one hundred and forty miles, 
with the wave, it only rises and falls to form the whole length of the canel. 
it in the different parts of its course ; and the And indeed such a quantity of water as 
waves that follow the first, all make use of would fill that whole space, to run in and out 
the mme water with their predecessors. every tde, must create so outrageous a cur 
But © wave in water is not indeed m all rent, as would do infinite damage to the 
circumstances exactly like that in a cord; for shores, shipping, &e. and toake the naviga- 
water being a uid. and gravitating to the ton of a river almost impracticable. 
earth, it naturally rana from a higher place —_] have made this letter longer than I intend- 
tou lower; therefore the parts of the wave ed, and therefore reserve for another what I 
in water do actually run a little both ways! have further to say on the subject of tides 
from its tor ls its lower sides, which : and rivers, J hall now only add, that I have 
‘the parts of the wave in the cord cannot do. . not been exact in the numbers, because 1 would 
Thus, when it is high and standing water at, avoid perplexing you with minute calculations, 
Graverend, the water twenty milesbelow has my design at present being chiefly to give 


‘been running ebb, or towards the sea for an yuu distinct and clear ideas of the firet princi 

hour, or ever since it was high water there; ples. 

at the water at Bridge will ran After writing six folio pages of i pty 
irl, ia it necessary to finish sacl 


or from the sea yet another hour, till it is toa young gi 
high water, or the top of the wave arrives at ‘a letter wi complunent 1—Is not such & 
that bridge, and then it will have run ebb an_ letter of itself a cecapliment 1—Does it not say. 
hour at Gravesend, &c. Now this motionof she has mind thirsty after knowledge. and 
the water, occasioned ont ite gravity, or capable of receiving it; and that the most 
tendency to run from a higher toa agrecable things one can write to her are 
lower, is by no means 30 swift es the motion those that ‘to the improvement of her un- 
of the wave. It scarce exceeds perhaps two derstanding tit does indeed say this, but 
miles in an hour. then it is still no compliment ; it is no more 

if it went, as the wave does, twenty miles than plain honest truth, which is not the cha- 





acter of a compliment. So if I would finish 
nee nthe pete and me vil 
means nothing, is m ci 

and polite. But being naturally awkward at 
faye te had rather eometed I cee 
at it ir le 

writh What ‘4 
ment can please 


sabecribe myself. FRANK! 


‘To the same. 


On the same Subject. 


Onaven-rrgarr, Monday, March 30, 1761. 
Surrosine the fact, that the water of the 
well at Bridal ia warmer after seme time 

mping, I think your manner i 
Jor that ocressed warmth very ingeniour and 
le, It did not occur to me, and there- 

domi of the et 

‘ou are, juite right in your opinion, 
that the rising of the tides in rivers’ is not 
owing to the immediate influence of the moon 
on the rivers, It is rather a subsequent effect 


parts of the sue rive, which cannot possibly 
all effects of the moon's immediate action 
on that river; bat they may be subsequent 
effects of her ection on the sea, 

In the enclosed paper you will find my sen- 
‘timents on several points relating to the air, 
and the evaporetion of water. It is Mr. Collin- 
‘son's copy, who took it from one I sent through 
his toa it in re BoMe 
years since; I bave, as he desired me, cor- 
rected the mistakes he made in transcribing, 
and must retom it to him; but if you thi 
it worth while, you may take a copy of it: I 
would have eaved you any trouble of that kind, 
Pe ted oe ie 

@ day in the next or the following week, 
I purpose to have the pleasure of seeing you 
at Wanstead; I shall accompany your good 
smaroma thither, and stay till the next morning, 
if it may be done without i ing your 
family too much—We may then discourse on 
any points in that paper that do not seem clear 
to you; and taking a walk to lord T! ‘s 
ponds, make few experiments there to ex- 
plain the nature of the tides more fully. In 
the mean time believe me to be, with the 


fee BR 'RANELIN' 





Ps yout 1 an lowed Purpose 
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To the same. 
Saltwater rendered fresh by Distillation — 

Method of relieving Thiret by Sea- Water. 

Caavaxernmer, Acgust 10, 1761. 
ware we many polly oped etouty 
we may iy a it 
refiog A wom Aci before the coro- 
nation. 1 could not go without taking leave 
of you by « line at least, when I am eo many 
letters in your debt. 

In yours of May 19, which I have before 
me, you speak of the ease with which galt wa- 
ter may be made fresh by distillation, suppos- 
ing it to be, as I'bad said, that in evaporation 
the air would take up water but not the salt 
that wes mixed with it, It is crue that dis 
wy sn dimgee qt ee wi 
are other di ities that rise wit 
the water in Rrelicuae which inloed sevo- 
ral besides Dr. Hales have endeavoured by 
tease moeans 9 prevent: but as yet their mo- 
thoda have not brought much into ure, 

Lhave a aingular opinion on this subject, 
which I will venture to communicate to you, 
T doubt you will rank it among my 
whima Be ioagunhres (oan 
‘as well as discharging pores ; witness 
ta of a blistering plaister, &c. I havo 
that aman, hired by a physician to stand 
way of experiment in the open air nuked 

a mowst night, weighed near three 

heavier in the morning. I have often 
ved myself, that however thirety 1 may 
we been before going into the water tu 
swim, I am never lang 20 in the water. These 
ibibing pores, however, are very fine, per- 
fine enough in filtering to eeparate salt 
from water; for though 1 have soaked 
swimming, when @ boy) several hours in 
day for several days successively in salt water, 
Inever found my blood end juices malted by 
‘that means, so as to make me thirsty or fool 
in my mouth: and it is retnarka- 
of sea. fish, though bred in 
salt water, isnot salt. Hence I imagine, that 
if people at one, distressed by thirst, when 
their fresh water is unfortunately spent, would 
make bathing-tubs of their empty 
and, filling with sea water, sit in them 
an boar of two each day, they might be greatly 
relieved. Perhaps keeping their clothes con- 


fect; and this without ing 
cold. Men do not catch cold by wet clothes 
at sea. Damp, but not wet linen my possibly 
give colds, but no one catches by bath- 
ing, ené no clothes can be wetter than water 
iteelé Why damp clothes should then oocs- 
sion colds, is a curioas question. the discusgion 
of which I reserve for a future letter, or some 
future conversation. 

Adien my little philosopher. Present my 


AH f 


if 


4 
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respectful compliments to the Tadies sea widen much before they arrive at it, not 
your aunts, and to Mia Pitt ; lieve me tie a 
ever B FRANKLIN. 


for houra, finding broader 
mesa reas Sig ee nn 
‘Tigers Hi e 
Men's ep on ste  ifiren’ enkere ater ia proportionahly increased m that in 
‘eptem! some rivers: springs of su 
My psa Fasexp,—It is, as you observed in Tp ouch enact, he salt water come tp ef 
predier Lernacipiegt oe’ Among me ver, and meets the fresh in that part where if’ 
that ail rivers ren into the sea, or deposit there were a wall or bank of earth across, 
their waters there, *Tise kind of eudacity from side to side, the river would form a lake, 
to call such general opinions in question, and fuller indeed at sometimes than at others, to- 
may subject one to censure. B ee must cording to the seanons, but whose evepora- 
heuand someon i wee svar objections me, 2g ous, ene tine with ny be Sana 
denty, we aball, though mistaken, deserve a" When the communication between the two 
cengure leas severe, when we are both kinds of water is open, this supposed wall of 
and inéolent. separation may wa 


‘That some rivers run into the sea isbeyond one, which im not only pushed some miles 
a doabt: such, for instance, are the Amazone, higher up the river by every flood tide from 
and J think the Oroaoko and the Missismppi. the i pga 
‘The proaf ia, that their waters are fresh quite every tide of ebb, but which bas even this 
to the eea, aud ont ta some distance from the space of vibration removed nearer to the sca 
land. Our question is, whether the fresh wa- in wet seasone, when the springs and brooks 
tere of those rivera whore beds are filled with in the upper country are sugmented by the 
salt water to a consderatle distance up from rains, oo es to swell the river, and far- 
the wea (aa the Thames, the Delaware, and ther from the sea in dry seasont. 
the rivere that communicate with Chesapeake ithin ¢ few miles above and below this 


And ag samest they do at, Tamnow to2s- tere mix litle, perty by their motion toand 
junint you with my Teasoas; or, are and from ter specific gra- 
Aotallowed to be ashe, may conceptions at end gin water, witch inclines it torun 
least, of this matter. the fresh, while the fresh water, being 
The common supply of rivers is from lighter, runsover the salt, 
springs which draw their origin from rain “Cast your eye on the map of North Ameri- 
‘thas soaked into the earth. The union of ce, and obeerve the bay of be in Vir- 
a cumber of eprings forms a nver. The wa- gins, mentioned shove; you will see, commu- 
ters as they ran to the sun, sir, and nicating with it by their mouths, the great ri- 
wind, are continually evaporating. Hence vers eharma, Potowmac, Raj Noe, 
in travelling one may often see where ariver York, and James, besides a number of smaller 
Tung, by ‘Nlaich mist over it, though streams, each as big asthe Themes. It has 
we are at gach a distance asnot toeee the T- been by philosophical writers, that to 
ver itself, The quantity of this evaporation compute how mach water any river discharges 
is greater or lew, in proportion to the surface into the sea ina given time, we ehould meu- 
exposed by the same quantity of water to ture its depth and ewiftners tu} above 
thove canses of evaporation, ‘While the ri- the tide; as for the Thames, on oF 
‘ver runs in a uarrow confined channel inthe Windsor. Bot can one imagine, that if all 
apper hilly country, only 8 small surface is the water of those vast rivers went to the aca, 
exposed ; a ‘as the river widena. Now it wonld not first have pushed the salt water 
if a river ina lake, as some do, whereby out of that narrow mouthed bay, and filled it 
ite waters are eo wide as that theeva- with fresh !—The Susquehanna alone would 
poration is to the sum of all its springs, seem to be sufficient for this, ifit were not for 
that Jaka will never overflow :—and ifinsteed the loss byevaporation, And yet that bey is 
of ending in lake, it wasdrawn into greater at quite up to Annapolis, 
sength ag @ river, 8 06 to expose a surfece As to our other eubject, the different de- 
equal in the whale to that lake, the of best imbibed from the eun’s raya by 
tin wool! be og, ad ach rer wend el Sit of dierent clos ence 1 eano! tod 
as ecanal; wi ¢ iguotant might suppose, the notes experiment to you, 
as they actually do in euch pon that the must give it as-well us] can fom merry. 
river itself by ronning ‘nder ground —_Bat firet let me mention ap ent You 
whereas in trath it has tun up into the air. may make yourself Walk but e quar- 
Now, how meny rivers that are open tothe ter of an in your garden when the sun 
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shines, with a part of your dreas white, and a night, and thereby preserve the fruit from 
part black; then apply your band to them al- Hor irwerd te th —with sundry 
fernately, and you will ‘find dif other’ particulars of lem or greater import- 
ference in their warmth. The will be ance, will occur from time to time to ate 
quite hot to the touch, the white still cool —_tentive minds? B. FRANKLIN. 

‘Another. Try to fire the paper with a 
burning glass ‘If it is white, you will not 
Miva wee of pn eee atta focus to To the same, 
a or upon letters, written ar print- . = 

p i the Effect of Air on the Barometer, and the 

the paper will immediately be on fire un- Tt oa room the eed oF a 

‘Thus fullers and dyera find black cloths, of Onavenerees?, Jene 11, 178. 
equal thickness with, white ones, and hong "Tue a very sensible question you aak, how 
out equally wet, dry in the sun much sooner the air can affect the barometer, when ite 
than the white, being more readily heated by opening appoars covered with wood? If ine 
the aun’s ray It is the seme before « fire; deed it waseo closely covered as to admit of 
the heat ‘of which sooner penetrates black no communication of the outward air to the 
stockings than white ones, and s0 ia aptecon- surfece of the mereury, the change of weight 
er to burn a man’s shins. Also beer much in the air conld not possibly affect it, 
sooner warme in e black mug set before the the least crevice is for the porpose § 
fire, than in # white one, or in a brightsilver a pin-hole will do the business, And if you 
tnkard, could look behind the frame to which your 

‘My experiment was this. Itook anumber barometer is fixed, you would certainly find 
of little square piecea ef broad cloth from a some amall ‘ing. 
taylor’s pattern-card, of various colours— — There are indeed some barometersin which 
There were black, dep blue, lighter blue, the body of mercury st the lower end is con- 
green, purple, red, yellow, white, and other tained in a close leather bag, and so the air 
colours, or shades of colours. J lsid them all cannot come into immediate contact with the 
cut upon the anow in a bright sun-shiney mercury; yet the same effect is inced. 
morning, Ina few hours (I cannot now be Fox the leather being Beanie; when the 
exact ag to the time) the black being warmed is preased by any additional weight of air it 
most by the sun, wes sunk so low as to be be- contracts, and the mercury is forced up into 
Jow the stroke of the sun’s rays; the dark the tube; when the air becomes lighter, and 
blue almost as low, the lighter blue not quite its pressure leas, the weight of the mercury 
0 mach as the dark, the other colours lessas prevails, and it descends again into the bag. 
they were lighter; and the quite white re- Your obeervation on what you have lately 
mained on the surface of the snow, not having read concerning insects is very just and solid. 


entered it at all Superficial minds are apt to despise thoee 
‘What signifies philosophy that does not ap- who make that part of the creation their stu- 
ly to some use?—May we not learn from dy, as mere triflers; but certainly the world 


that black clothes are not eo fit to wear hae been much obliged to them. Under the 
ins hot sunny climate or senson, os white care and management of mao, the laboure of 
ones; because in such clothes the body ie the little silkworm afford employment and 
more heated by the sun when we walk subsistence to thousands of families, and be- 
abroad, and are at the same time heated by come an immense article of commerce, The 
the exercise, which double heat is apt to; bee, too, yields us its delicious honey, and its 
bring on pateid fevera? That eol- | wax useful toa multitude of purposes, An- 
diers and seamen, who must march and Iebour , other insect, it is aid, produces the cochineal, 
in the aun, should in the East or West Indies | from whence we have our rich scarlet dye. 
have an uniform of white? ‘That summer | The usefulness of the cantharides or Spanish 
hats, for men or women, shonid be white, as flies, in medicine, is known to all, and thou 
repelling thet héat which gives head-eches | sands owe their lives to that knowledge. By 
to many, and to some the fatal stroke that the | hnmen indostry and observation, other pro- 
French call the coup de soleil? That the la- ; perties of other insects may possibly be here- 
dies’ summer hats, however, should be lined! after discovered, and of equal utiJity, A 
with lack, ast reverberating on their eos acquaintance with the nature of 
those raya which ere reflected upwards from these little creatures may also enable man 
the as or water? That the putting « white Bind to peorent the. incsense of enell sate, 
on or linen within the crown of a noxious, or secure us ngail mischi 
tack Bet as i i ‘hinge doubtless your 


heat, it would if without. Thet moke tion of: I can onl; a 
eit walle being Bete! oy’ restive ao particular Kis snvance which Thad’ fom, & 
touch heat from the sun in theday-time, sto Swedis 


jredich gersleenes of credit, In th 
continue warm in some degree the green tin! cee be ip wildy wt 
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the king’s yard in that country, a kind of stances, mixed with the air, have a similer 
‘Worms were found, whichevery yeer became effect. The strong thriving state of yoor 
More nimervas and more pernicious, 0 that mint, in putrid eir, seems to show, thet the 
the ships were damaged before they air is mended by taking something from it, 
came into use. The Ling sest Linens, the sand mot by adding to it T hope this will give 
great naturalist, from Stockholm, to inquire some check to the rage of destroying trees 
mto the affair, end see if the mischief was that grow near houses, which bas accomps- 
capable of any remedy. He found, on exami- nied our late improvements in gardening, 
nation, that the worm was produced from a from an opinion of their being unwholeaome. 
sinall egg, deposited in the little ronghnesses 1 am certain, from long observation, that there 
on the surface of the wood, by a particular is nothing unhealthy in the sir of woods; for 
ind of fly ar beetle ; from whence the worm, we Americans have every where our coun- 
‘an soon 2a it was hatched, began to eat into try habitations in the midst of woods, and no 
the substance of the wood, and after some people on earth enjoy better heelth, or are 
time came oat again a fly of the parent kind, more prolific. B. FRANKLIN. 


which the fy edits epee Li hed Cee 

whi id ita eggs, Linnmes to 

be about & fortnight (1 think) in the month of To the same. 

May, and at no other time in the year. He Un the Inflammability of the Surface of certain 
therefore advisod, that some days before that Rivers in America. 

geanoo, all the green timber should be thrown Cxavarerancr, Apel 10, 1774. 


into the water, and kept under water till the Is comphance with your request, I have 
neason wes over. Which being donc by the endeavoured to recollect the circumstances of 
kcing’s order, the flies missing the usual nests, the American experiments I formerly men- 
not increase; and the spocies was, tioned to you, of raising a flame on the sur- 

either destroyed or went elsewhere: and the | face of some waters there. 
wood was effectually preserved, for after the When I passed through New Jersey in 1764, 
firet. yenr, it became too dry and hard for their I heard it several times mentioned, that by 
urpoce. applying @ lighted candle near the surface of 
ere is, however, a prudent moderation some of their rivera,» sudden flame would 
‘wo be used in studies of thie kind. The catch and spread on the water, continuing to 
knowledge of nature may be ornamental, and burn for near half minute. But the ac- 
it may be useful. but if to attain an ewinence counts I received were 90 imperfect, that I 
in that, we neglect the knowledge and prec- could form no guess at the cause of such an 
tice of eaential duties, we deserve reprehen- cffect, and rather donbted the trath of it. 1 
on. For there is no rank in natural know- had no opportunity of seeing the experiment ; 
Jedge of equal dignity and importance with but calling to see a friend who happened to 
i g i just returning home from making it him- 
husband or wife, a good neighbour or self I learned from him the manner of it; 
iend, 2 good subject or citizen, that is, in which was to choose e shallow place, where 
thort, a good Christian. Nicholas Gimcrack, the bottom could be reached by a welking- 
therefore, who neglected the care of his stick, and was muddy; the mud was first to 
family, to pursue butterflies, was a just object be stirred with the stick, and when a number 
of ridicule, and we must give him up es fair of small bubbles begen to ariee from it, the 
game to the satyrist. candle was applied. The flame was 0 sud- 
B. FRANKLIN. — den and eb thet it catches! his raffle 

and spoiled it, as Isaw. New Jersey havi 
“4 alee seca 
To Dr. Joseph Priesticy. imagined that ing like a volatile oil 
Rifect of Vegctetion on Ni ot , turpentine might be mixed with the waters 
‘fect of Vegetation on Nazious Air. from a pine-swamp, but this supposition did 
———Tuar the vegetable creation should not quite satisfy me. Imentioned the fact to 
restore the air which is spoiled by the animal some philosophical friends on my retarn to 
part of it, looks liko a rational system, and England, but it wes not much attended to. 
seems to be of 3 piece with the rest. Thus I suppose 1 was thoughta little too credulous. 
‘ifies water ell the world over. It In 1765, the Reverend Dr. Chandler re- 
it by distillation, when it raises it in ceived a letter from Dr, Finley. President of 
re, and lets it fall in rain; and farther the College in that province, relating the mame 
ail by filtration, when, keeping it fluid, it experiment. It was reed st the Royal Soci- 
ssaffera that rain to percolate the earth. We ety, November 21, of that year, but not 
knew before, that putrid animal substances printed in the Transactions; perhaps because 
‘were converted into sweet les, when it was t tov strange to be true, and 
mixed with the earth, and applied as manure; some ridicule might be apprehended. if any 
and now. it seoms, that the ome putrid sub- member should attempt to repeat it, in order 
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‘to ascertain, or refute it. The following is 2 ; 


copy of that sccount. 

“A warthy gentleman, who lives at a few 
miles distance, informed me, that in a certain 
small cove of a mill-pond, near his house, ke 
‘was surprised to gee the surface of the water 
toto pliog eat ino tho expert with 
to ie 
the seme succees, The bottom of the creek 
was muddy, and when stirred up, 20 as to 
cense a considerable curl on the surface, and 
e lighted candle held within two or three 
inches of it, the whole surface was ina blaze, 
aa instantly as the vapour of warm inflamms- 
ble spirits, and continued when atrongly agi- 

Grit imgited to be pocuar oat poo; 
at first to be peculiar to that 3 
but upon trial it was s00n found, that euch a 
bottom in other placea exhibited the same phe- 
nomenon. The discovery was accidentally 
made by one belonging to the mill.” 

Thave tried the experiment twice here in 
England, but without success. The firet was 
ina slow sunning water ‘with a menity bot- 
tom. The in a stagaant water at the 
bottom of a deep ditch. Being some time 
employed in atirring this water, J ascribed an 


intermitting fever, which seized me a few | by its different state, with 


| iteelf such as do not lie directly in its course 
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Eepain to you what ocourel te, wen 1 
to you what to me, wi 
suppose it wil on, 
«litle consideration of the lier that 
scarce 80} water was, when it began 
fon the clouds, of t magnitude equal 
it has acquired, when it arrives at the 
; the same of the several pieces of hail; 
they arecften 20 large and zo weighty, 
wwe exinat conasive a Possibility of their 
ing suspended in the air, and remaining at 
there for any time, how mall soever ; 
do we conceive any means of forming 
#0 large, before they set out to fall. It 
then, that each beginning drop, and 
of hail, Lanectindg ve asditien fo 
progress downw: is may be seve~ 
ways: by the Tinjon of numbers in their 
Course, 20 that what was at first only desoend- 
ing mist, becomes a shower; or by each per- 
title, dn Its deseeat throu fh alr belporea 
a great quantity imsolved water, atrikin 
egainst, attaching to itself, and cas down 
with it wach particles of that dincolved. water, 
[ry n to be in ite way; or attracting 


] 


ane 


ae 


to 
either to 


daye after, to my breathing too nauch of that ‘common or electric fire; or by all these causes 


stirred up from the bottom, 
and which I could not avoid while I stooped, 
endeavouring to kindle it. The discoveries 
you have lately made, of the manner in which 
inflammable sir is in some casea 

may throw light on this experiment, and ex- 
plain ite eucceeding in some cases, and not 
m others. With the highest esteem end re- 
spect, B FRANELIN. 


To Dr. Percival. 
(in tha diferent quantities of Rain which ful 
iJ het the — 

Geel in the Pidlocophical Sockety of Manchoo- 

ter, Sununry 21, 1764. 

On my return to London I found 
voor of the 16th of May (I771.) 1 wish I 
auld, an you desire, give Jou a better expla 
nation of the phenomenon in question, since 
ou seem not quite tified with your own; 

it 1 think we want more anda greater ve- 
Eley cr crper ments in daereat acevo. 
to enable us to form a thoroughly satisfactory 
hypothesis. ‘Not that I make the leaat donb 
ot the facts already related, as I know both 
Jord Charles Cavendish and Dr. Heberden to 
be very accurate experimenters: but I wish 
‘to know the event of the trials in 
your six queries; and also, whether in the 
same cre the omer rome] reecives 
nearly twice the quanti water iste 
me By ihe nope a tid vom! placed at 


fa done by the 


In the first case, by the uniting of numbere, 
drops might be made, but the quantity 

in the aame place would be the same 

at heights; unless, as you mention, the 
whole should be contracted in falling, the 
Tines described by all the drops Be 
‘80 that what set out to fall from a cloud of many 
acres, should reach the earth in per- 

a third of that extent, of which I some- 

what doobt. In the other cases we have two 


experiments. 

1. A dry glass bottle filled with very cold 
water, ina warm day, will presently collect 
from the seemingly dry air that surrounds it 
a quantity of water, that shall cover ita sur- 
face and run down its sides, which perhaps is 
wer wherewith the cold water 
attracts the fluid, common fire that had been 
caled wi ne een pial the ot oe 

e fire through the glass into itself, 
Jonves the water on the outede, 

An electrified body left in a room for 
some time, will be more covered with dust 
than other bodies in the same room not elec- 
trified, which dust seems to be attracted from 
the circomambient air. 

Now we know that the rain, even in our 
hottest days, comes from a very cald regi 
Its falling sometimes in the form of ice, shows 
this clearly; and perhaps even the rein ix 
snow or ice, when it firat moves downwards, 
‘though thawed in falling : and we know that 
thedrope of reinare often electrified: but those 


half the height will receive a quantity pro-| causes of addition to each drop of water or 
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piece of bail, one would think could not long so slow in receiving and parting with its hu- 
Continue to produce the mune effect; aince the midity, thet the frequent changes in the atmo- 
air, through which the drops fll, mast eon be sphere have not time to affect it sensibly, and 
stripped its previously dissolved water, 20 wehnch therefore ie 
as to be no longer capable of augmenting medium those changes and preserve 
them. Indeed very heavy showers, af eithey, it constantly, would be the most proper sub- 
are never of long continuance; but moderate stance of which to make euch an hygrometer. 
rains often continue eo Jong as to puzzle this Such aninstrument, you, my dear sir, though 
hypotheaia: so that upon the whole I think, without intending it, have made for me; and 
a8 I intumated before, that we pre yet hardly I, without desiring or expecting it, have re- 
vipe for making one. BB, FRAN. [. ceived from you. It is with pro- 
priety that I address to you the following ac- 
‘count of it; and the more, as you have both a 


Mr, Nairne, London. heed to contrive and a hand to execute the 
(On the properties of an Hygrometer —Read in means of perfecting it. And I do this with 
the Transactions of the American 


‘Philosophr greater pleasure, as it affords me the opportu 
cal Bociety, January 26, 1780. nity of renewing thet ancient correspennence 

Pasa, neat Pan, Nov 13,1780 acquaintance with you, which to me was 

‘Tam qualities hitherto sought in # hygro- always 20 Pleasing and so instructive, 

meter, or instrament to discover the degrees You may possibly remember, that in or about 
of moisture and dryness in the air, eeem to the year 1758, you made for me a set of art- 
have been, an aptitude to receive bumdity | magnets, six in number, each five anda 
readily from a moist air, and to part with itas balf inches long, half an inch broad, and one 
readily to a dry air. Different sobsiances eighthofeninchthick. ‘Thee, withtwo pieces 
have been found to possess more or less of of soft iron, which together equalled one of 
this quahty; but when we shall have found the magnets, were enclosed in e little box of 


the gubstance that has it in the greatest per- 
fection, there will still remain some wncer- 
tainty in the conclusiona to be drawn from the 
degree ahown by the instrument, arising from 
the actual etate of the inetenneey itself aa to 
heat and cold, Thus, if two bottles or 

or invtal being filled, the one with 
cold and the other with hot water, are brought | 
into a room, the moisture of the air in the 





mahogany wood, the grain of which ran with, 

‘not across, the of the box; andthe 
box was closed by a little shutter of the same 
‘wood, the grain of which ran across the box; 
and the of this shutting piece were be- 
velled so ax to fit and slide in a kind of dove- 
tail groove when the box was to be shut or 


I bad been ot pines that good mahogany 


room will attach itself in quantities to the sur- was not affected by moisture so as to 
face of the cold vessel, ‘whi if you actually change ita and that it wes alwaye 
wet the surface of the bot the moist- to be found as the tools of the workman left 


ure will immediately quit it, and be absorbed 
by thesamenir. And thus, ina sudden change 
of the aif from cold to warm, the instrument 
remaining longer cold, may condense and ab- 
sorb more moisture, and mark the airashaving 
become more humid than it is in reality, and 
the contrary in a change from warm to cold. 

Bat of such a suddenly changing instrament 
could be freed from these imperfections, yet 
‘when the design is to discover the different 
degrees of humidity in the air of different coun- 
tries, ] apprehend the quick sensibility of the 
instrument to be rather a disadvantage ; since 
to draw the desired conclusions from it, a con- 
ponerse eee 
in country ayear 
or years, and the mesn of each different set 
of observations is to be found and determined. 
After all which some uncertainty will remain 


il 
ing the different degrees of exactitude 
‘with which different peroous may have made 


and taken notes of their cbeorvations. 
For these reasons, { apprehend that a sub- 
stance which, capable of being distend- 


ed by moisture end contracted by dryness, is 


it. Indeed the difference at different times in 
the same country is 90 small asto be scarcely 
in a. common way observable. Hence the box, 
which wes made #0 esto allow sufficient room 
for the magnets to slide out and in freely, and, 
when in, them eo much play that by 
shakmg the box one could make them strike 
the: ite sides alternately, continued in the 
same state all the time I remained in England, 
which was four years, without any apparent 
alteration. Ileft England in August 1762, 
and arrived at Philadelphia in October the 
same yeu. ine cud weeks after my atrival, 

‘ing desirous OW! toa 
phildopbical frend, T foued them tight in 
the box, that it was with difficulty I got them 
out; and constantly during the two } 
remained there, viz. till November Ti this 
idicnlty of getting them out und in continued. 
‘This little shutter too, aa wood does not ehrink 
lengthways of the grain, was found too long 


to enter its es, and, not being used, was 
mialaid and lost ; and afterwards had another 
made that fitted. 


In December, 1764, I returned to England, 


Sosa ler oan 
0 an my 

wide for my new shutter; which was 
its grooves, that it was 
apt to fall out ; nnd tomake it keep in I length- 
ened it by adding to each end a little coat of 
sesling-wax. 

continued in England more than ten years, 
avd during all that time, after the first change, 
Iperceived no alteration. ‘The magnets had 
the same freedom in their box, and the little 
shutter continued with the added sealing-wax 
to fit its grooves, till some weeks after my 
second retarn to America. 

As I coald not imagine any other cause for 
this change of dimensions in the bax, whea in 
the different countries, I concluded, first ge- 
erally that the air of England was moister 
than that of America, And this I supposed 
an effect of its being an island, where every 
wind that blew must necessarily pass over 
some ges before it arrived, and of couree lick 
Up some vapour. £ afterwards indeed doubt- 
ed whether it might be just ouly 20 far as re- 
lated to the city of where I resided ; 
because there are many causes of unoistare in 
the city air, which do not exist to the same 

in the country; such as the brewers 
and dyers boiling caldrons, and the 
number of pots and tea-kettles continuzlly on 
the fire, sending forth abundance of vapour; 
and also the narnber of animals who by their 


| Cabinet 


round case, (I think of thin wood) covered 
with sbagreen. All the while I remained m 
England, though possibly there might be some 


small changes in the dimensions of this case, grained 


Tneither perceived nor suspected any. There 
was always comfortable room for the tele 
scope to allp in and out. But soon after Lar- 
rived in America, which was in May 1775, 
‘the case became too small for the instrument, 
it was with much difficulty and various con- 
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the same freedom, end when in, I could rat- 
tle them against its aides; thio has continued 
to be the case without sensible variation. My 
habitation is out of Paris distant almost » 
Teague, 80 that the moist air of the city can- 
not be supposed to have much effect upon the 
bor, Iamons high dry hill, ina free air, 
as likely tobe dry ay any air in France— 
‘Whence it seems probable that the rir of 
‘England in genera] may, as well as that of 
London, be moister then the air of America, 
since that of France is 60, and in a part 20 dis- 
‘tant from the sea. 

‘The greater dryness of the eir in America 
from some other observations, The 
work formerly sent us from London, 
which consisted in thin plates of fie wood 
glued upon fir, never would stend with us; 
the veneering, as those platesare called, would 
get loose and come off; both woods shrinking, 
and their grains often crossing, they were 
ever eracking and flying. And in my elec- 
trical experiments there, it was . 
that a mubogany table, on which my jars stood 


resided; under the prime conductor to be ‘charged, 


would often be so dry, particularly when the 
wind had been some tune at north-west, which 
with us is avery drying wind, us to — 
jars, and prevent their being char, 
Thad formed & communication between theic 
Coatings and the earth, I had a like table in 
London, which J used for the same purpose 
all the while I resiaed there; but it was ne- 
ver 8 dry us to refuse conducting the elec- 
tricity. 

Row wit! I would be leave to recomend 
to is, that you would recollect, if you can, 
the species of Znahogaay of whick you made 
my box, for you know there is a good deal of 
difference in woods that gounder that name ; 
or if that cannot be, that you would take « 
number of pieces of the closest and finest 

is yy that you can meet with, 
them to the thinnoss of about a ime, 

and the width of about two inches acroas the 
grain, and fix each of the pieces in some in- 
atrument that you enn contrive, which will 
permit them to contract and dilate, and will 
show, in sensibledegrees, by a moveable hand 


trivances that I got it out, and I could never wpon 2 marked scale, the otherwiee less sen- 
after get it in again, during my stay there, | sible quantities of such contraction and dila- 
which was cightoon’ month. brought it tion. "If these instruments are all kept in the 
with me to Europe, but left the case ag useless, same place while inaking, and are greduated 
imagining I should find the continental air of while subject to the same degrees 
France as dry as that of Pennsylvania, where of moisture or dryness, I apprebend you will 
my ‘box had aleo returned a second hevesomany comparable hygrometers, which, 
time ta its narrowness, and pisched the pieces, being sent into different countries, and con- 
as heret obliging me too, to scrape the tinued there for some time, will find end show 
sealing-wax off the ends of the shutter. there the mean of the different dryness and 
Thad aot been long in France, before I moisture of the air of those countries, and that 
was surprised to find, that my box was be- with much less trouble then by any bygro- 
come as large as it had always been in Eng- meter hitherto in use. 
land, the magnets entered and cams oat with B FRANKLIN, 
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To Dr. John Pringle. in this ieland, [lately put my design of mak 
On the Digte igs im shoal and i0S.the experiment in execution, in the fol- 


‘Cnavan-sraner, May 10, 1768. teen feet long, six inches wide and six inches 


You may remember, that when we were in the clear, filled with water within 
travelling together in Holland, yoo remark- balf an inch ofthe edge, to ta canal. 
ed, that the ttackechnyt in one of the Thad a loose board of nearly the enme length 


went slower than vsnal, and inguired of the and breadth, that, being put into the water, 
boatman, what might ‘be the reason; who 


the bottom, its being deeper would make give motion to the boat, I fixed one end of 
difference ; but ‘ow the man efirmed it eerk {eng silk thread to ite bow, just even with the 
ously, as a thing well known among them; Water's edge, the other end pamed over a w 
and ss the punctuality required in their stagee made brass Pally, of about an inch diameter, 
turning freely shilling 


was likely to make euch difference, if any on a small axis; anda 
there were, more readily observed by them was the weight. Then ing the boat at 
than by other watermen who did not peas so one end of the trough, the would draw 
regularly and constantly backwards and for- it through the water to the other. . 
wards in the same track; I began to a] Not having a watch that shows seconds, in 
hend there might be something in it, and at- order to measure the time taken up by the 
tempted to account far it from this considera- boat in from end to end, 1 counted aa 


tion, that the bost ia proceeding the fast as 1 could count to ten repeatedly, keep- 
canal, must in every boat's length her ing an account of the number of tens on my 
conrse, move out of her way a body of water, fingers. And as much as possible to correct 
equal in bulk to the room her bottom took up ny little inequelities in my counting, I re- 
in the water; that the water so moved must peated the experiment a number of times et 
pari on each side of her and under her bot- each depth of water, that I might take the me- 
tom to get behind her; that if the passage dium. Ana the following are the results. 

under her bottom was straitened by the sbel- ‘Water 14 inches deep. — 44 modes 








r 
2 
retard her, as moving the contrary way; or 4. 
that the water becoming lower behind the 
boat than before, she was backbythe = 7. 
weight of its difference inheight, and her mo. *. 
tion retarded by having that weight constantly = 
to overcome. “But as it is often lost time to — — — 
attempt accounting for uncertain facts, I de- Medum pot = Medium 2 = Modstn 70 
termmed tomake an experiment of this when _I made meny other experiments, but the 
1 shoald have convenient time and oppor- aboveare those in which I was most exact; and 
tun they serve sufficiently to show that the differ- 
our return to England, as often as I ence is considerable. Between the deepest 
happened to be on the Thames, I inquired of jend ehellowest it appears to be somewhat 
our watermen whether they were sensible of | more than one fifth. So that supposing large 
any difference in rowing over shallow ot deep canals and boats and depths of water fo bear 
water. 1 found themall agreeing in the fact, the same proportions, and that four men or 
that there was 8 very great difference, but horses would draw a boat in deep water foor 
they differed widely in expressing the quan- leagues in four hours, it would require five to 
tity of the difference; some supposing it was draw the same hoet in the same time as fir 
equal toa mile in six, others to a mile in in shallow water; ot four would require five 
three, &c. An [did not recollect to have met bours. 
with any mention of this matter in our philo- © Whether this difference is of consequence 
zophical books, and conceiving that if the dif enough to justify « greater expense in deepen- 
ference should really be great, it might be an ing canals, is matter of calculation, which 
object of consideration in the many projects oar ingenious engineers in that way will rea- 
now on foot for diggin; ene oaigtie canals dily determine. B. FRANELIN. 
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Le Rey, Paris. 

Faprewoments in Ne: F 
sean Philseophical 7, Decernboe 21705, 
‘At tas, on hoard the Loeden Puakes, Cape. Trexon. 
‘Angust 1785, 
Yous learned writings on the navigatk 
of the ancients, which contain a great dee! 


‘Those tthematicians, who have endes- 
voured to i the awiftness of vessels, by 
calculating to find the form of least resist- 
ance, seem to have considered a chip as @ 
body’ moving through one ffuid only, the 
water ; and to bave given little attention to 
the cireamstances of her moving through 
another fluid, the air. It is trae that when a 
vessel sails right before the wind, this cir- 
cameanes is of no importance, because the 
from that course, the resistance of the sit 1s 
something, and becomes greater in proportion 
ag that deviation increases. I wave at 
‘sont the consideration of thoee different 
grees of resistance given by the air to that 
part of the hull which is above water. and 
confine myself to that given to the sails: for 
their motion through the air is resisted by the 
air, ag the motion of the hull th the 
water is resisted by the water, though with 
Jess force, as the air is a lighter fluid. And 
to simplify the discussion as much as possible, 
1 would state one situation only, to wit, that 
of the wind upon the beam, the ship's course 
being directly across the wind: and 1 would 
suppose the sail set in an angle of 45 degrees 
‘with the keel, as in the following figare; in 
the Plate, Fig 1. 

AB represents the body of the veel, C D 

the position of the sail, EEE the direction of 
the wind, MM the line ofmotion. In observing 
thia figure it will appear, that eo rauch of the 
body of the vessel as is immereed in the water 
must, to go forward, remove out of its way 
what water it meets with between the prick- 
ed linea FF And the sail, to g& 
‘must move out of ita way all the air its whole 
dimension meets with between the pricked 
lines CG and DG. Thus both the fluids give 
resistance to the motion, each in i 


to the quantity of matter contained in the di- 
mensiona to be removed. And though the 
air ia vastly lighter than the water, end there- 
fore more easily removed, yet the dimension 


being much greater its ‘effect 2s very com 
siderable. 

It ig true that in the case stated, the re- 
sistance given by the air between those lines 


contrivances for improving the modern sails j distely 
(voiture) of which Taw with great pleasure { Lion, 

2 successful trial on the river Seine, have in- 
duced me to submit to your consideration and | 
judgment, some thoughts L have bad on the | 





with her; but in every deviation | 


powers its effect and keeps the aail fall in the 
curve 2, 2,4, a,8. Bat nv the wind 1. 
csase, and the veurcl in @ calm to be impri 


Jed with the eame swiftness by oars, the xu! 
‘of , would then ppoar flied in the contrary curv: 
1h, b&b bw 


prudent men would samme 
ive, Uiat the at Semeted its pi 


would order it to be taken ip, 
Ts there any possible means of diminishing 


thin resistance, while the sume quantity of 


sail is exposed to the action of the wind, and 
therefore the same force ubtained from it? I 
think there ix, and thet it may be dove by di- 
viding the sail into a number of parts, and 
placing those perts in a line one buhiad the 
‘other ; thus instead of one suil extending from 
CoD, figure 2, if four sails containing to- 
gether the same quantity of canvuss, were 
Placed as in figure & ese! having ove goarter 
of the dimensions of the great suit, and expos 
ing a quarter of its surface to the wind, would 
ive a quarter of its force; so that the whole 
ined from the wind would be the 

same, while the reristance from the air would 
be nearly reduced to the space between the 


|pricked lires « & and ¢ d, before the foremost 
Vie Sal 


It may perhaps be doubted whether the re- 
aistance from the air would be #0 diminished ; 
since possibly cach of the following small 
sails having also aur e it, which must be 
removed, the resistance on the whole would 
be the mame. 

‘This is then a matter to be determined by 
experiment. { will mention one that [ many 
years Sioa ete, Pte success i oe 
purpose ; and I will propoee another emall 
one exsily made. If that too succeeds, 1 
should think it worth while to maken larger, 
though at some expense, ona river boat; und 
perhaps time, and the improvements experi- 
ence will afford, may make it applicatle with 
advantage to ‘veesels, 

Having near my kitchen chimney a round 
hole of eight inches diameter, through which 
was aconstant steady corrent of air, increes- 
ing or diminishing only asthe fire increzsed 
or diminished, I contrived to place my jack 
s0 as to receive the current; and taking off 
the flyers, I fixed in their stead on the same 
pivot a round tin plate of nearly the mme 
diameter with the whole; and having eat it 
in radial lines almost to the centre, so as to 
have six equal vanes, I pave to cach of them 
the obliquity of forty-five degrees They 
moved round, without the weight, by the im- 
pression only of the current of air, bat too 
slowly for the of roasting. Teuspect- 
ed that the air struck by the back of each 
vane might posibly by ite resistance retard 
the motion ; and to try this, I cut each of them 
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into two, and I placed the twelve, each having fore and aft, and the mila trimmed according 
thesamecbliquity, ins line behind each other, asthe wind is more or leesagainst your course. 
when I perceived a grestangmentation in its _It seems to me that the management of @ 
velocity, which encouraged meto divide them shallop so rigged would be very eaey, the 
once more, tod continuing the mame obliquity, sails being run up and down separately, sc 
I placed the twenty-four behind each other in that more or less sail may be made al 
a line, when the force of the wind being the sare; and I imagine, that there being as 
same, and the sarfece of vane the sume, much sail exposed to the force of the wind 
moved round with much greater rapidity, and which impels the veseel in its course, as ifthe 
perfectly answered my purpose. whole were in one piece, and the resistance of 
‘The second experiment that I propose, isto the dead air against the foreside of the mil 
take two playing cards of the same dimen- being diminished, the advantage of awiftness 
sions, and cut one of them transversely into would he very considerable; besides that the 
eight equal pieces; then with a needle string vessel would lienearer the wind. 
them upon two threads one near och end, Since we are on the subject of imy 
and place them so upon thethreads that, when ments in navigation, permit me to detam ve 
bung up, they may be one exactly ovor the a little longer with 'a mall relative observa- 
other, at a distance equal to their breadth, tion. Being, in one ofmy voyages, with ten 
each in a horizontal position ; and let asmall merchant-ships under con ofa frigate at 
weight, such as bird-shot, be hung under anchor in Torbay, wasting fora wind to 
them, to make them fall ina straight line to the westward; it came fair, but q 
when let lowe. Suspend alsothe whole card in with it a considerable swell. A signal was 
by threads from its four corners, and hang to given for weighing, and we put to sea altoge- 
wt an equal weight, so as to draw it down- 3 but three of the ships left their anchors, 
wards when let fall, its whole breadth press- their cables parting just as their anchors came 
ing ageinat the air. [et those two bodies be a-peak. ur cable held. and we aot up our 
attached, one of them to one end of a thread anchor; but the shocks the ship felt before 
a yard Jong, the other to the other end. Ex- the anchor got loose from the round, made 
‘tend a twine under the cieling of a room, and | me reflect on what might posail i bave caus- 
put through it at thirty inches distance two (ed the breaking of the other cables: and T 
pins bent in the form of fish-hooks, On these | imagined st nught be the short bending ofthe 
two hooks hang the two bodies, the thread j cable just without the hause-hole, from s ho- 
that connects them extending parailel to the { rizontal to an almost verticle position, and the 
twine, which thread being cut, they must be- | sudden violent jerk it receives by the rising 
in to fall nt the same instant. If they take | of the head of the ship on the swell of a wave 
‘equal time in falling to the floor, it is 1 proof: while in that positron. For example, suppose 
‘that the resistance of the air is 1m both cases {2 vessel hove up so az to have her head nearly 
equal. Ifthe whole card requires a longer porer her auchor, which etill keeps its hold per- 
tame, it shows that the sum of the resistances ; haps ma tough bottom: if it were calm, the ca- 
to the pieces of the cut card ia not equal to ble still out would form nearly a perpendicu- 
the resistance of the whole one.* ‘lar line, meesuring the distance between the 
‘This principle so far confirmed, I would hause-hole and the anchor; but if there is # 
to make a larger experiment, with a swell, her head 1 the trough of the sea will full 
shallop, which I would rig in this nrumer, below the level, and when lifted on the wave 
Same plate, Fig. 4, will be much above it. In the first case the 
‘A Bis a long boom, from which are hosted | cable will hang loose, and bend pe as in 
oven jis a,b,c, d,¢, £2, ench a seventh | figure 5. In the second case, figure 6, the 
part of the whole dimensions, and as much | cable will be drawn straight with a jerk, must 
more as will fill the whale space when set in ‘ sustain the whole force of the rising ship, and 
an angle of forty-five degrecs, so that they | most either loosen the anchor, resist the rising 
may lap when going before the wind, and | force of the ship, or break, But why does it 
hold more when going large. ‘Thus rigze, | break at the hause-hole? 
when going right hefore the wind. the _ Let ws suppose it a cable of three inche» 
should be brought at right angles with the | diameter, and represented by figure 7. Ifthio 
keel, by means of the sheet ropes C D, and all : cable is to be bent round the comer A, itis 
the sails bauled flat to the boom, evident that either the part of the triangle 
"These positions of boom and sails to be va-: contained between the letters a, b,c, must 
vied as the wind quarters. But when the {stretch considerably, and thore most that are 
wind ig on the beam, or when you would turn : nearest the surface ; or that the parts between 
to windward, the boom is to be hauled right d,, {, must be compressed : or both, which 
most probably happens. In this case the low- 
*The motion af the veatel inade it incouvenieat to er half of the thickness affords no strength 
try this simple expernaeat at seg, «bow the propose! of | e jerk, it not being strained, the 


; against th 
ravine aca ees a eon | ns half bears the whole, and the yarns 
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upper surfnce being frst and most 
a the next yarns fol- 


this bent situation they cannot 


ne 


qe 
a 
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ma now near seventy years, and I think 
Ww years pass without an account of eome 
veaiel met with at sea, with no living soul 


reach a coast, and aresometimes never heard 
of ‘Those that give an account of quitting 
their vessels generally aay, that she a 
Teak, that they pumped for some time, that 
the water continued to rise upon them, and 
that, despairing to save her, they had quitted 
her lest they down with her. It 
int this fear was not al- 


‘at firet and in greater quantity, than it can af. 
‘terwards when the water within is higher — 
‘The bottom of the vessel too ia narrower, 50 
that the same quantity of water coming into 
‘that narrow part, rises faster than when the 
apace for it to flow is larger. This helps to 
terrify. Bat ‘as the quantity entering is less 
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imay arrive at quantities of ight wooden work, 
chesta, and partict empty wel 
cae which if fixed no as no to t them- 


selves may helpto sustain her. Many bodies 
whieh compose & ship's may be apeci- 
fically lighter than water, all these when out 


‘There are also certain heavy car- 
gues, that, when the water gete at them, are 
continually dissolving, and thereby lightning 

veasel, such as salt and sugar, And as 

to water-casks inentioned above, since the 
ity of them must be grest in ships of 

war wi the number of men consume a 
great deal of water every day, if it had been 
made a constant rule to bung them up as fast 
as they were emptied, end Ad dis the 
empty casks in proper situations, I am per- 
suaded that many slog wich have been sunk 
in ents, or have gone down sfter- 
wards, might with the unhappy people have 
j au wel) as many of which 

in the last war foundered, and were never 
heard of. While on this topic of sinking, one 
cannot help recollecting the well known 
practice of the Chinese, to divide the hold of 
& great abip into a number of ite cham- 
bere by partitions tight caulked which you 
gave a mode! in your boat upon the Seine) so 
‘that if leak should epring in one of them the 
others are not eff its and though that 
chamber should fill to a level with the sea, it 
would not be sufficient to aink the vessel.— 
‘We have not imitated this practice. Some 
little disadvantage it might occasion in the 
stowage is perhaps one reason, though that 1 
think might be more than compeomiad an 
abatement in the insurance that would be 
reasonable, and by a higher rice taken of 
who would rather prefer in 
Soret” Br ang 
are breve, doping danger, and reject such 


and less as the surfaces without and within be- precantions niey being cowards only 
come more nearly equal in height, the pumps in one sense, that of fearing to be thouglit 
‘that could not keep the water rising at afraid. 


fist, might aerwarda be abo to prevent ita 
rising higher, and the people m re 
‘mained on board inaafety, without hazarding 
themselves in an open boat on the wide ocean. 


Gig. 8) 
side the uality in the heigh 
of the two. there may sometimes" be 


other causes that retard the further sinking 
of» leaky vowel. The rising water within 


1 promised to finish my letter with the lest 
observation, but the garrulity of the old man 
Tas got held af ie, ard as 1 my ever have 

occasion of writing on this mubject, 1 
Sak Lay oe Wall no, ee for all, empty 
my nanticle budget, and give you all the 
thoughts that have in my various long voy- 
ages occurred to me relating to navigation. 
am pure that in you they will meet a can- 
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aid judge, who wil excuse my mistakes onsen almot as ously as a barrel. More tal. 


‘wecount ofmy good intention. 

‘There are six accidents that may occasion 
the los of chips at sea. We have considered 
ove of them, that of foundering by a leak — 
‘Tho other five are, 1. Oversetiing by sudien 
fiaws af wind, or by carrying sail the 


wr Pireby ace lesmness. 
eavy stro lightning, making @ 
breach in the ship, or sity the powder 4 


Meeting and shocking with other ships in the 
night. "S. Mesting in the night with inlnds 
ice. 


To that of oversetting, privateers in their 
first croize have, as far as has fallen within 
my knowledge or information, been more sub- 

ect than any other kind of vemels, The dou- 
le desire of being able to overtake a weaker 
flying enemy, or to escape when pursued by a 


this means becomes necesmry, and 


that sinking a vessel in the water oc- 
casionsmore resistance to her going it, 
‘The Bermodian still keep with advan- 
tage to the old. ing form, The island- 


ers in the great Pacific ocean, though they 
have no large ships, are the most expert boat- 
alors in the word, anvigeing tht no sf 
ly with their proes, which they prevent over- 
setting by various means ‘Their ailing pron 
for this have outriggers, ly 
to windward, above the water, an which, one 
or more men are placed, to move: i ly 
further from or nearer to the vessel as the 
Vind freshens or slackens But some have 

ir outriggers to leeward, which, restin, 
on the water, su! the boat #0 as to . 


her upright when pressed down by the wind. 
‘Theit boats moved by dars or rather paddlen, 

fixed two together by 
that ky thei at some 


, has induced the owners to overmast_ 
their cruizers, and to spread tuo much canvas; {are for long voy! 
and the great number of men, many of them | cross bars of w 
not seamen, who being upon deck when a | distance from each other, so render their 
Syd, and Lota bythe wong the efi |say ba: ucteable To lerger somele ‘we 
ward, and increase by their weight t! may be pra le 19 Ja we 
of the wind. This therefore should be more fine not yet sufficient ex eience. T know 
thoevantage of oy muse i proucmatal about one Handted yous eich by Br Wn, 
‘the advant ‘masta is problematical. | one ha ears since, rm, 
For the — mails have qretter power to, Petty. He ‘ult a double vessel, to serve as, 
Jay @ vessel more an her side, which 1 not the @ packet boat between Eng! and Ireland 
most advantageous position for going swiftly Her model still exists in the museum of the 
through the water. And hence it isthatves- Royal Society, where I have seen it. By the 
sels, which have lost their lofty masts, and accounts we have of her, she answered well 
been able to make little more eail aftorwards the purpose of her construction, making pe 
‘han permitted the ship to sail upon an even veral voyages; and though wrecked at last 
keel, have made so much way, even under by a storm, the misfortune did not appear ow- 
Jury masts, as to surprise the marinors them- | ing to her particular construction, since 
gelves. But there ia besides, vomething im | vessels of the common form wrecked at 
the modern form of our ships that seems as if) the same time. The adventage of such o 
calcalated expressly to allow their overset-{ vessel is, that che needs no ballast, therefore 
ting more easily. ‘The sides of a ship, in- | atims either lighter or will carry more goods, 
stead of spreading out as they formerly did | and that pessengera are not 80 much mcot- 
in the upper works, are of late years tarned moded by ber rol ung : to which may be added 
in, ® 88 to make the body nearly round, and | that if che is to defend herself by her cannon, 
more resembling a cask. Idonot know what! they will probably have more effect, being 
the advantages of this sonatruction are, ex-| kept tore generally ina horiaontel 1 postion, 

that such ships are not easily boarded, those in common vessels. » bow- 
Te me it seems e cootzivance to have less evor, that it would be an improvement of that 
room in 2 ship at nearly the sume expense. model, to make the sides which are oppomed 
For it is evident that the same timber and to each other perfectly parallel, though the 
Plank consumed in raining, the sins fis) cee are formed as in common, thus, 
to to c, would have rai 
irom a to e, and from d tof, fig. 9. In this The building of a double ship would indeed 
form all the spaces between e, a, b, and c, d, be more expensive’ in ion to her bur- 
f, would have been gained, the deck would den; and 2 perhaps insufficient to discon- 
ee pen) not bi baprese piri iegpeats tof fire is generally wel! 
pure room to 6 ave Bo accident ire is gene wel 
in the ay of the enemy'sabot; and the ves guarded sgainst by tbe prudent capil sate 
Bel more she was lown on orders inet sto! tween decks, or 
the more bearing ehe would Tmoeet with end | oarrynge candle there out of « lantem. 
more effectual to support her, asbeing farther But there isone dangerous practice which fre- 
from the centre. reas in the present quent terrible eccidents have not yet been 
form, her ballast makes the chief part of her sufficient to abolish; that of carrying store- 
Deariog, without whick abe woukl tam inthe Spirits to sen. in casks, T'wo large ships, the 

Vou. nee 
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‘an hour; so that in @ storm continuing fifty: To make one of suy fiftean feet high; 
hours, which is not an uncommon case, the take a small spar of thet length for the back- 
ship may drive one hundred miles out of her! bone, A B, figure 16, smaller of half that 
course ; and should che in that distance meet » length C D, for the crows piece. Let these be 


with a lee shore, she may be lot. united by a holt at E, yet aoas that by turni 
"To prevent this driving to leeward in on the tpt they tony be laid parallel to acl 
water, a swimming anchor is wanting, which’ other. Thon nvake «stil of strong canvas, in 


ought to have these properties. the shape of figure 17, To form this, with- 
. It should have a sarface ao large as, be- out waste of ead-cloth, sew her piccesof 
ang at the end of  hauser in the water, and, the proper length, and for half the breadth, ae 
Placed perpendicularly, should hold 20 much in figure 18, cut the whole in the dis- 
of it, 26 to bring the ship's head to the wind, goval lines a, b, c, and turn the piece F soas 
in which aituation the wind has least power to place its broad part opposite to thet of the 
to drive her. piece G, and the piece H in like manner op- 
2. It ehould be able by ita resistance to pre- , posite to I, which when all sewed together 
vent the ship's receiving way. + will appear as in fig. 17. This eail iv to be 
8, Te she be eapatie of being situated extended on tho cross of fig. 16, the top end 
below the heave of the sea, but not below the bottom points well sec: ‘ww the ends of the 
undertow. “Tong sar the two side points d, e, fastened 
4. It should not take up much rooin in the’ to the ends of two cords, which coming from 
ship {the angle of the loop (which must be similar 
I should be easily thrown out, and put! to the loop of a kite) pass through two rings 
into ite proper situation, at the ends of the short spar, 90 as that on 
6, It uhoald be easy to take in again, and pulling upon the loop the mil will be drawn 
stow away, toitsextent. The whole may, when aboard, 
_ An ingenious old mariner, whom I former- be furled up, as in figure 19, having a rope 
iy kuew, propowed, asa swisuming anchor for from its bro end, to which is tied bag of 
a lary ip, to have a stem of wood twenty- ballast for keeping that end downwards when 
five feet long and four inches square, with, in the water, and at the other end another 
four boards of 18, 16, 14 and 12 fect long, rope with an empty keg at its end to float on 
and one foot wide, the boards to have their, the surface ; this rope Jong enough to permit 
fubatance thickened several inches in the; the kite's descending into the undertow, or it’ 
middle by additional wood, and to have each fb please lower into still water. It al 
four inch square hole through itx muddle, be held by ahauser. To get it home casily, 
to permit ita being slipt on occasionally upon, & swall loose rope ray de veered out with it, 
the stem, and at right angles with it: where fixed tothe keg. Hauling on that rope will 
all being placed and fixed at four fact distance ' bring the kite home with small force, the re- 
from each other, it would have the appearence sistance being amall, as it will then conc end 
of the old mathematical instrument called a 
forestaff. ‘This thrown into the ses, and beld| _ It eeeme probable that such kite at the ond 
by a bouser veered out at some length, he of'a long hauser would keep a ship with her 
conceived would bring a vessel up, and pro-| head to the wind, and, resisting every lug, 
vent her driving, and when taken in might! would prevent her driving so fast ax when her 
be stowed away srpareting the boards froma side is exposed to it, and nothing to bold her 
the stem. (Figure 15.) baby gach ajbeck. If only half the driving 1 prevented, 
swimming woatd have ‘good | so as that she moves but fifty miles instead of 
effect, but it is subject to this objection, that ' the hundred dnring a storm, it may bo some 
laying on the surfice of the sea, it ia able to! advantage, buth iv holding so much distance 
hove forward by every wave, and thereby | as is enved, and in kecping from a lee-shore. 
give oo much leave for the ehip to drive,” |Ifsinple canvas should net be found strong 
Two machines for this purpose ayo oc; enough to bear the tug without slitting, i 
curred to me, which, though not so simple! may be doubled, or strengthened by a netting 
aa the above, I imagine would be more ef- | bohind it, represented by figure 20. 
fectual, and more easily EF will} The other machine for the same purpose, 1s 
endeavour to describe them, that they aay | to be mado more in the form of an umbrella, 
be submitted to your judgment, whether | us represented, figure 21. The stem of the 
either would be serviceable; and if they ! umbrella, a square spar of proper length, with 
would, to which we should givethe preference. | four inoveable arms, of which two ere repre- 
‘The first ix to be formed, and to be used in| sente? C, C, figure 22. These arms to be 
‘the water on almost the same principles with | fixed in four joint clcats,as D, D, &c. one on 
‘those of & paper kite used in the air. Only| each side of the spar, but so as that the four 
as the paper kite rises in the air, this i to| arms may open by turping ona pin in the 
le in the water. Ite dimensions will be ; joint. len open they form a cross, on whict: 
different for ships of different size. +e four-square canves mil is to be extended, 





water [is dimensions will be' joint es pitySnnecocn hh 


descend iri the 
different for ships of different maze, ‘8 four-eguare canvas sul i to be extended, 


more eaaly manageable ts 

tion, and more casi 

fat and perhaps tay be a efcctoal® 
‘Vessels are sometimes retarded, and eome- 

times forwarded in their voyages, 

at wea, which are often not perceived. About 

the year 1760, or 70, there was en applica 
fe by the board of customs at 

the lords 


ing that the packets between Falmouth and 
Nes Yor were generally a fortai 
nm ir merchant 

London to Rhede-Ialend, and propos 


| 


i 


the occasion ; and it appearing sti tome 
that there should be such a difference between 
two places, scarce a day’s ron asunder, 
cially when the ecole aipe ax6 
deeper laden, and more weakly manned than 
the packeta, and had from London the whole 


Jength of 
Je a oly to Sor 
only to 
not but think the fet i 


London a Nantucket sen-captain of 
quaintance, to whom | communica 
affair. He told me he believed the fact mij 
be true; but the difference was owing to this, 
that the Rhode-Island captains were ecquaint- 
od with the gulf stream, which those of the 

lich packets were not. We ere well ac- 
qualnted with that stream, says he, because in 
our pursuit of whales, which keep near the 
sided of it, but are not to be met with in it, we 
an down along the sides, end frequently croas 
it to change our mde: and in crossing it have 
sometimes met and spoke with those packets, 
i c of it, and stemming 
it, We have informed them that were 
stemming « current, that was against them to 
the value of tires miles an hour; and advis- 
‘od them to cross itand get outof it; butthey 
‘were too wise tobe sinus Asse: 
can fishermen. When the winde are but light, 

tly ir peer whowe bday Sp 
given GX arms to the umbrellt, they are joined to the 
‘came by Seas hingrs, and thn onpren te donbie. Beha 
taken it witb him 


wo China, Pebraaey, 78 


ac 


of the treasury in London, complain- trade-winds which 


> CDE 
otis | 
} 


the river and channel to run before ' several times in passing’ 
land, while the ; Europe, 1 have been attentive to sundry cir 


jmouth, I could ; cumstances relating to it, by which to 
misunderstood or mis- | 
Yeptesented. "There happened then to bein 






fy 


is known that a large: 
broad and generally only three feet deep, 
ind had its waters driven toone 
sustained go as to become six feet 
the windward side wou lid dry. 
ive some idea of the quantity 
the American coast, and the 


current 
th the islands into the bay Mexico, 
and ffom thence ing tog the gut of 
Florida, a coast to 
eal cf Newnsaand wings lara ot 
wards and runs down through the Western 
Islands, Having wince crossed this stream 
‘between America and 


whon one is in it; and besides the guiph weed 
with which it is interspersed, I find that it isal- 
hes pla gag Begala agregar 
that it does not sparkle in tho night: 1 
thermometer iv wo toyages end. Poauly 
er in two voyages, i 
may odd a third. It will eppeer from them, 
that the thermometer may be an useful in- 
strument to a navigator, since currents com- 
ing from the northward into southern seas, 
will probably be found colder than the water 
of those seas, as the currents from southern 
seas into northern are found warmer. And it 
is not to be wondered that so vast a body of 
deep warm water, several leagues wide, com- 
ing from between the tropics and issuing out 
‘the guiph into the northern seas, te 
tain its warmth longer than the twenty or 
ety da 3 : ’ 


The map in this edition has beeet.comstrocted po ne 
‘tanbrace in ape view, is dkeory of the Gulf Btroam 
‘pid the theary of the angration of fish; some atten. 
tem bes pron aie the 
| subject of the: 
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ately over it, however, may receive so much pulse against the water, and probably thence 
Swarath from: it an to be rarefied Fie, be- shorten the Query, In returning 
ing rendered lighter than the ail on each side does the cantrary happen, and is her voyage 
‘the stream; hence those sira|ntst flow in thereby retarded and lengthened 1™* 
to supply the place of the risiy warm air, Would it not be a more secure method of 
and, meeting with esch otber, {9m those tor- planking ships, if, instead of thick oi 
nadoes and water-spouts frequenf-y met with, planks lnid horizontally, we were to use 
and seen near and over the strtam; and as of half the thickness, and lay them double and 
the vapour from 2 cup of tea in 2 warm room across each other asin figure 231 To me it 
and the breath of ananimal inthe sme room, seems that the difference of expense would 
are hardly visible, but become sensible imme- not be considerable, end that the ship would 
diately when out in the cold nit, eo the var be both tighter and stronger. 
pour from the gulph stream, in warm latitndes The sccuring of the ship is not the only 
ia scareely visible, but when it comes intothe necessary thing ; securing the health of the 
cool air from NowSastim, is condensed sailors «brave il yeiom nde of men Je 
‘into the for which those perts arc 80 re- likewise of great importance. With this view 
Smee” the methods 20 successfully practised by cup. 
‘The power of wind to raise water aboye tain Cook in his long voyages cannot be toe 
its common level in the sea is known to usin closely studied or carefully mitated. A full 
America, by the high tides occasioned in all account of those methods ia found in sir John 
‘our seaports when a strong north-caster Pringle’s speech, when the medal of the Royel 
Hows against the gulph stream. Society was given to that illustrious nayi- 
‘The conclusion from those remarks is, that gator. I em glad to see in his last voyage 
a vessel from Europe to North America may that he found the means effectual which J bad 
shorten her passage by avoiding to stem the proposed for preserving flour, broad, &c. from 
stream, in which the thermometer wil] be end damage. 
very useful; and a vemel from America to and good after being at vee years. The 
Europe may do the sume by the me means is described in my printed works, 
of keeping in it’ Itmayhaveoften happened 452, fifth edition. Inthe ie, age 4 rt 
accidentally, that voyages have been short- is proposed a means of allaying thiret in case 
ened by these circumstances. It is well to of want of fresh water. This has since been 
have the command of them, practised in two instances with success. Hap- 
Bat may there not be another cause, in- py if their hunger, when the other provisions 
dependent of winds and currents, why pes- are consumed, could be relieved es commo- 
sages are generally shorter from America to diously ; and perhaps in time thia may be found 
Enrope than from Europe to America? This not impossible. An addition might be made 
question I formerly considered in the follow- to their present vegetable provision, by drying 
ing short peper. various roots in slices by the means of an oven, 
ibe swore ponies of ‘Amerien and Spain ia 
, : it is purpose. er potatoes, 
On board the Pennsylvania Packet, Captain | with carrots, parmips, and turnips, Bight be 
, ah and ved in the same manner. 
a hip to mete Apel 5.173." “With regurd to make-sbifts in eases of ne- 
“ Suppose a sl make a voyage east-' ceasity, seamen ate generally very ingenious 
ward fram @ place h lat. 40° north, toa place ' themselven They Sill exotee, however, the 
in lat. 50° north, distance in longitnde 75 de- _ mention of two or three. If they bappen in 
gree, any circumstance, such as after shipwreck, 
“In sailing from 40 to 50, she gocs from a taking to their boat, or the like, to want 
place where a degree of longitade ‘is about | compass, a fine sewing-nocdle laid on clear 
eight miles greater then in the place she is water in a cup will generally point to the 
going tx. A degree is equal to four minutes north, most of them being a little magnetical, 
of time; consequently the ship in the harbonr | or may be made so by bei strongly rubbed 
she leaves, partaking of the diurna} motion of | or hammered, lying in a north and eouth direc- 
the earth rhoves to sles a menete er Hoe. le tepem dade pig fo hot be 
1 en in is going to; which' itself, it may be supported Tite pi 
iain nanos. ae | Duk oF, wood. A tan who oan swim, na) 
motion in ashipand cargo is jided in a long traverse by his handkerchi 
force ; and if she could be lifted up Hormed intaa Eka uy tie fos stent cmtand. 
from the harbour in whieh she lay quiet, and ing to the four comers; sehich, being rained 
set down instantly in the Setitude of the in the air when the wind ia fair fresh, 
abe was bound to, fn @ calm, that: + Since thie paper was read at the! an ingest. 
contained in her wake her runa great ous member. Mr, Patterson, bas convinced the wrilar- 
way at a prodigious rate. This force must be {bat the returning voyage woald not, from this cana, 
last gradually in her voyage, by gradual im- | °/'ce une Paper refered to in chia volume, page 08. 


| 
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along while lying oa his back. 


an feo ae et few nas anti 
ig and strong rope may make a powerful 
instrument, Suppose a boat is to be drawn 
beach, that she may be out of the aurf; 
drove into the beach where you would 
the boat drawn, and another to fasten 
the end of the rope to, which comes from the 
then applying what force you have 
‘upon the muldle of the rope at right 
with it, the power will be 
in proportion to the length of rope between 
‘The rope being fasted to the etake 
7 upon in the direction C D, will 
eke Bana when the wre 


DB, re the 
pricked line in e boat will be 
at B 


g 
i 


figare 24, 


Some sailors may think the writer has 
given himeelf ‘trouble in 
ing to advise them ; for they have a little re- 
pugnance to the advice of landmen, whom 
they esteem iguorant and incapable of 
any worth notice; though it is certain that 
most of their instruments were the invention 
of lendmen. At least the first vessel ever 
made to go on the water was certainly such. 
1 will therefore add only a few words more, 
and they shall be addresved to passengers. 

‘When you intend a loz voyage, yo may 
do well to keep your intention as much as p1s- 
aible a secret, oat least tl. time of your de- 
partare ; otherwiso you will be continually in- 
ferrupted in Your preparations by the visits of 
friends and acquaintance, who will not only 
rob you of the time you want, but put things 
out of your mind, so that when you come to 
sea, you have the mortification to recollect 

ints of business that ought to have been 
Bane, accounts you intended to settle, and con- 
veniences you bad proposed to bring with 
you, &c. all which bave been omitted through 
the effect of these officious friendly visits. 
‘Would it not be weil if this custom could be 
changed; if the after having, with- 
out interruption, le all his preparations, 
should use some of the time he hee lef. in 
going himself, to take leave of his friends at 

ir own houses, and let them come to con- 
gratolate him on bis happy retarn. 

It is not always in your power to make a 
choice in your captain, though much of your 
comfort in the passage may an his per- 
sonal character, as you must for eo long a time 
be confined to his company, and under bis di- 
yection; if he is a eensil fe, sociable, good 
natored, obliging man, you wil so much 
the happier, Such there are ; but if be hap- 








ia wanted to move a heavy body, the 
machines, 


3 
of stores laid in by him for 
p it is good to have some par- 
iD Own possession, ac a8 to 
be always at siti command. 

foment 
sure wing it on} 
3g oF well and 

3. Coffee 


ip from a clear spring or 
you particularly like, and cyder, 6, Raisins, 
. Sugar. 9. Capillaire, 10. 
Lemons. il. Jamaica spirits. 12. Eggs 
. 18 Diet bread. 14. Portable sou 
Rusks, Asto fowls, it is not worth while 
to neo any called yours, unlow you cou 
we the feeding and managi them ac- 
cording to your own Fudgunent under your 
own eye. As they are generally treated at 
present in ships, they are for the most part 
sick, and their flesh tough and hard as whit- 
leather. All seamen have an opinion, broached 
T supposed at first prudently, for saving of 
water when short, that fowls do not know 
when they bave drank enough, and will kill 
themselves if you give them too much, 0 
they are served with little only once in two 
days, Thie poured into troughs thet lie 
ing, and therefore immediately runs down 
to er end, There the fowls ride upon 
one another's backs to get at it, and eome are 
not happy cnough to reach and once dip their 
bills in it. Thus tuntalized, and tormented 
with thirst, they cannot digest their dry food, 
thoy fret, pine, sicken, and die, Some are 
found dead, and thrown overboard every morn- 
ing, end those killed for the table are not eat- 
fe. Their troughs should be in little dy 
visions, like cups, to hold the water separate. 
ly, figure 25. But this is never done. The 
sheep and boge are therefore your best de- 
pendence for fresh meat at eea, the mutton 
being generally tolerable, and the pork ex- 
eallant. ‘ 
is powible your captain may bave provi- 
dod eo well in tho genefal store as fo ener 
some of the particulars above recommended of 
little or no use to you. But there are freqaent- 
lyin the ship poorer who are taken 
at a lower lodge in the steerage, and 
have no claim: fo any of the satin. proveaions, i 
or to any but thove kinds that are allowed the 
sulors. These people are sometimes deject- 
ed, sometimes sick, there may be women and 
children among them. Ine situation where 
there inno going to market, to parchase such 
uecesstries, a few of these your superfluities 
distributed occasionally may be of great ser- 
vice, restore health, save life, make the mi- 
serable happy, and thereby afford you infinite 
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otherwise, and is culy akilfal, carc- pleasure. 


to 
Jal wetchful, and active in the Conduct of his 
ship, excise the rest, fx thee axe fhe aceon 


i 
‘Whatever right you may bave by sgree- 


The wordt thing in ordinary erchant 
tf sock, and tho wurst hand fs peama is 
pointed to that office, in which he in not ouly 


N 


36 
‘but ‘The milore 
ie ce a ayings 





give us extraordinany appeti 
‘were kindly sant to prevent our eating too 
inch; or eng wo shoal have 


Prevent our starving, Ifyou cannot trust to fication 
‘these circumstances, a apiritlamp, with @ 
Mase pe, my cone you t cook bane lide 
things or asabash, a soup, &c. 
it might be well also to have Ewell 
Jour stores some potted meets, which if 
put up will keep long good. A 
‘Oven, to place with the oj 
fire, may be another root utenal 
your own servant may roast for you a bit of 
k or mutton. You will sometimes be in- 
duced to eat of the ship's walt beef, as it is 
‘often good. You will find cider the best 
quencher of that thirst which salt meat or fish 
occasions. The ehip biscuit i: . too hard for 
some sots of teeth. It msy be softened 
bey But rusk is better; for being made 
fermented bread, sliced and baked « 
iy mtn the pieces sani the baest Cap 
> woften imme a more kindly, 
therefore more‘ wholesome, than 1 
nforaenned a By the wa: wm rusk is the 
‘taue original keep for 
sea, Pare! in 1 Franch eigniping tw twice baked. 
Af your dry peas boil bard, a two-pound iron the 
shot put with them into the pot, will by the 
suotion’ of the ehip, grind them on fine pau. 


‘The accidents I have seen at ees with large 
Giches of soup upon « table, from the motion 
of the ship, have made me wish, thet our pot- 
ters or pewterers would make soup dishes in 
divisions, like a set of small bowls united to- 
gether, each containing about sufficient for 
One peteon, in eome such form as fig. 26; for 
thon’ when the ship should make a sudden 
heel, the soup would not in a body flow over 
one fide, and fall into people’s laps and scald 
‘them, as is sometimes the case, but would be 
retained in the seperate divisions, as in figure 


mn 

After these trifles, ‘it the addition of a 
few general reflectioas. I Navigation, when 
employed i in supplying necesmry provisions 








in want, and thereby preventing your 


famines w ich were more frequent and de- 
structive before the invention of that art, is 
undonbtedly «blessing to mankind, When 
employed merely ia transporting euperflaities, 
it is a question whether the advantage of the 
emaploymont it affords is equal tothe rischief 
of hazarding s many lives on the ovean. But 

when in merchants and 


by that perish in those expeditions, be mi 
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transporting claves, it ix clearly the moans of 
tase of human ai 

pene o hak of the ships Sivan 
risked in te Bo Chae team 


there is litle to be said ; and for that of su 
lag? how much more ‘commendable would it 
ine could give up the few minutes grati- 
afforded once or twice a day by the 
teste of sugar in our tea, rather than encou- 
rage the cruelties exercised in producing it 
‘An eminent French moralist says, that when 
be considers the wars we excite in Africa to 
obtain slaves, the numbers necemmrily slain 
in thome mer, ce many prone vie xia 
at sea by sickness, bed provisions, foul air, 
in the transportation, ‘and how many after- 
wards die from the hardships of slavery, he 
cannot look on piece of sugar without con- 
ceiving it stained with spots of human blond 
had he added the consideration of the wars we 
make to take and retake the sugar islands 
from one another, and the fleets and atuiee 
t 
have seen his sugar not merely epotted, but 
thoronghly dyed wearet in grain, Iti these 
make the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, the inhabitants of London and Paris, pay 
dearer for sugar than those of Vienna, a thou- 
sand miles from the sca; because their sugar 
costa not onl the price they pay far it by the 
pound, | but all they pay in taxes to maintain 
Beets and sraies that fight for it—With 
f7eut esteem, T am, sit, your most obedient 
ible servant, 


FRANKLIN. 
On the Gulph Stream. 
Remarks upon the Navigation from Nowfirend 
jew York, “narder i aoid the 

Stream on one hand, and on the other the 

‘Shoals that lie to the Southward of Nantucket 

and of St. George's Banks. 

Arrss you have the banks of New- 
foandiand in about e 44th degree of latitude, 
you will meet with Dothing, ti ti you dns one 
near the Isle of Sables, whi 
pass in latitude 43, Southard of this ite ate, 
the current is found to extend itself ax far 
north as 43°20" or SY, then it turns 
OS ving ped the ale of Sables, sh 

e Tale 
‘cone fr the Bt. George's Banks wo 42 
‘to pass them in about latitude 40°, because 
the current southward of those banks reaches 
as far north es39°. The shoals of thore banks 


After havi St. George’s Ban! 
‘yoo mam tO Nontackee fem pont 
‘course eo asto pase between the intitades 98° 
‘30’ and 40° 45’. 


Hi 
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"The most southern partof the shoalsaf Nan- practice of yhaling on the exiges of i 
tucket le in ebout 4° 49. The nortuern Se as Fe Lr ny, 
miter ieinnes” ana hpermaueate ce 
is felt in nt iatit 
go is shot 4 capt: Folger, 


‘oNonketnialonenbengexrnely on each sideof it. If then he is bound to the 
well acquainted with the Gulph its westward, he should cross the stream to 
course, strength, and extent, bytheir constant out of it as soon ex possible. BF. 


Observations of the Warmth of the Sea-water, &c,, by Fahrenheit's Thermometer, in 
crossing the Golph Stream; with other remarks made on board the Ps lvania 
Packet, captain Osborne, bound from London to Philadelphia, in April and May, 1775. 
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Dovervections of the warmth of bhe Ses-Water, &c., by Fahrenheit’s Thermometer; with 


ether remarks made oa the Repriml, captain Wycke, bound from Philadelphia te 
France, in October and Novelpber, 1° an 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


July 31. Atoue P. M. the Start bore WNW. 10. Moonlight, which - 
B uly 3). Angus night, prevents the Iu- 


xk Dine thir 
a § is date the 
of the air and srater waa taken’ at neon, as well 


and evening. 
eG. Rortherly caveat. 
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‘Te Oliver Neale. 
On the Art of Swimming. 
1 camvor be of opinion with you that it ia 
too late in life for yea to learn te swim. ‘The 
river near the botiom of your garden affords 
the And 


‘parpoee. 
sa your pew employment requires your being 
often on the water, of which you have such 
dread, I think ‘would do well tomake the 
trial; ‘nothing being #o likely to remove those 
apprehensions as 
ity to ewim to the shore, in case of an acci- 
dent, or of supporting yourself in the water till 
& boat could come to take you up. 
Ido not know how far corks or bladders 
may be useful in learning to swim, having 
never seen much trial of them. Possibly they 
may be of service in supporting the body 
le you ere learning what is called the 
or that manner of drawing in and 
striking out the bands and feet that is neces 
bef to produce progressive motion. But you 
will be no swimmer til! you can place some 
confidence in the D greed of the water to eup- 
port you; I would therefore sdviso the ac- 
quiring that confidence in the first place: es- 
pecially as have known several who, by a 
ttle of the practice necessary for that pur- 
pose, have insensibly ucquired the stroke, 
‘taught as it were by natare, 

@ practice I mean is thie. Choosing a 
place where the water deepens gradually, 
‘walk coolly into it till it is up to your breast, 
then turn round, your face to the shore, and 
{brow un egg into the ater beween yon and 
the shore, "ft will sink to the bottom, and be 
easily seen there, as your water isclear. It 
must lie in water so deep as that you cannot 
reach it to take it up but by diving for it. To 
encourage yourself in order to do thig, effect 
that your progreas will be from deeper to shal- 
lower water, and that at sny time you may, 
dy bringing your legs under you, and standi 
on the 4 raise your head fer above the 
water. Then plunge uoder it with your eyes 
open, throwing yourself towards the egg, and 
endeavouring by the action of your hands and 
feet against the water to get forward till 
within reach of it In this attempt you will 
find, that the water you up against 
Your inclination ; that it is not go easy a 
thing to sink a9 you imagined ; that you can- 
not but by active force get down to the egg. 
‘Thas you feel the power of the water to aup- 
port you, and learn to confide in that power ; 
‘while your endeavours to overcome it, and to 
reach the egg, teach yoo the manner of acting 
oo the water with your feet and hands, which 
action ix afterwards used in swimming to sup- 
part your herd higher above water, or to go 
forward through it. 


T would the more 
triel of this method, 





earnestly press you to the 
because, though I think 


Bt 
satisfied ‘body is lighter than wa- 
semper 

» you 
would put yoy ina proper re, and 
would be aiill And forbear struggling ; yet till 
you have obtii this experimental ‘ confi- 
dence inthe jrater, I cannot depend on your 
having the of mind to re- 
clock dat porate directions ¥ gare you 
relating to it. surprise may put all out 

se of yourmind. For though we value ourselves 


reasonable knowing creatures, rea~ 
aon and knowledge seem on such occasions 
to be of little use to us; and the brutes to 
whom we allow scarce a glimmering of either, 
appear to have the advantage of ua 
will, however, take this opportunity of re- 
eating those particularsto you, which Imen- 
tioned in our last conversation, wa, by perus- 
ing them at your leisure, you may possibly 
imprint them eo in your memory as an ocen- 
sion to be of some use to you. 

1. That though the Togs, arms, and heed 
of a human body, being eolid parts, are xpeci- 
fically something heavier than fresh water, 
yet the trunk, particularly the apper part, from. 
its hollowness, is eo much lighter than water, 
as that the whole of the body taken together 
is too light to sink wholly under watcr, but 
some part wil) remain above, until the lungs 
become filled with water, which ha} 
drawing water into them instcad of air, when 
a person in the fright attempts bresthing 
wile rie mouth and pei are under water. 

t the legs and arms are specifical 
lighter then salt water, and will be upported 
by it, so that a human body would not sink in 
salt water, th rh the lungs were filled bt 
above, but from the greater specific gravity 
the head, 

3. Thet therefore a pereon throwing him- 
self on his back in ealt water, and extending 
his arms, msy easily lie so as to keep his 
mnouth and nostrils free for breathing ; and by 
a small motion of his hands may prevent tamm- 
ing, ifhe should perceive eny tendency to it. 

4. That in fresh water, if s man throws 
himself gn his beck, or the sarfsce, he can- 
not continue in that situation but 
per ecto of bi banda on ne waters “Phe 
hnees no such action, the legs and lower part 
of the body will gradually sink till he comes 
into an upright position, in which he will coo- 
tinue suxpended, the hollow of the breast keep- 
ing the head yj 

‘3. But if, in this erect position, the head is 
kept upnght above the shoulders, as when 
wo stand on the ground, the immersion will, 
by the weight of that part ofthe head that is 
ae reach alore the moulh enw 2a 

perhaps a little above the eyes, 20 thata 

man cannot long remain fed in water 
‘with his head in that position. 

& The body continuing suspended as be- 


fore, snd upright, if the head 
Taco looks 


by 
above water quite free for breathing, 
an inch higher every inspirati 
much every expiration, bat n 
the water may come over the 

7 ‘unacquainted with 
swimming and falling accidentally into the 
water, could have presence of mind sufficient 
to avoid srugeling and plunging, and to let 
the body take this natural postion, he might 
continne long aafe from drowning till perhaps 
help would come. Foras to the clothes, their 
additional weight while immersed is very m- 
considerable, the water supporting it, 
when he comes out of the water, he would 
them very heavy indeed. 

But, as F said before, I would not advise you 
or any one to depend on having this preseace 
of mind on such an occasion, but learn fairly 
to swim; as I wish al! men were taught to 
do in their gent they would, on many oc- 
currences, be the safer for having that skill, 

on many more the happier, as from 
Painful apprehensions of danger, to sa: 
thing of the enjoyment in so delightful and 
wholesome an exercise. Soldiers particularly 
should, methinks, all be taught to ewim ; it 
might be of frequent use either in 
ap enemy, or saving themselves. And if 
had now boys to educate, I should those 
schools (¢ thi being equal) where an 
opportunity was afforded for acquiring eo ad- 
‘vantageous an art, which once learned isnever 
forgotten. B FRANELIN. 


On the same subject, in answer to some In- 
quiries of M. Dubourg.* 

-——I am apprehensive that I shall not be 
eble to find leisure for making all the disqui- 
aitions and experiments which would be de- 
mrable on thia subject. I must, therefore, 
content myself with » few reroarks.¢ 

‘The specific gravity of some hursan bodies, 
in comparison to that of water, haa been ex- 


otume 00, page 
year 1757. He asserts, that fat persons with 
mal) bones float most easily upon the water. 

‘The diving-bell is accurately described in 


the Transactions. 
‘When I was boy, I made two aval pallets, 
each about ten long, and six broad, 


* This and the fonr following axtracte of letters to M. 
retrensiated from ihe Freach edition 


of 


‘We have here waisteosta for swimming: 
which are made ofdouble sail-eloth, with mal 


ilted in between them. 
1 know nothing of the sogphendre of. de 
le. 


Pieces of cork quil 
Pinte ‘by experience, that it 5 

7 lence, itise t 
comfort to # swimmer, who has @. cob 


| ble distance to go, to turn himeelf sometimes 
on Ine back, and to vary in other respects the 
means of i ive motion. 






leg, the method of driving it away ia to give 
to the affected a sudden, vigorous and 
violent shock; which he may do in the eir as 
he swins on his back. 

the great heats of summer there is 
no danger in bathing, however warm we may 


no- be, m rivers which have been thoroughly 


by the sun. But to throw one 
into cold spring water, when the body hiss 
been heated by exercive in the eun, is an im- 
pradence which may prove fatal. Tonce know 
an instance of four young men, who, havi 
srorked ot area in the ie saa 
avi refreshing themeelyes, plunged into 
a spring of cold water two died upon the 
spot,a third the next morning, and the fourth 
recovered with great difficulty, A copious 
dranght of cokl water, in similar circum- 
stances, 1s frequently attended with the sume 
effect in North America. 

The exercise of swimming is one of the most 
healthy and agreeable in the world. After 
having swam for an hour or two in the even- 
ing, one eleepa coolly the whole night, even 
during the most ardent heat of summer. Per- 
haps the pores being cleansed, the insensible 
perspiration increases and occasions this coul- 
nem. It is certain thet much swimming is 
os of stopping a diet, and even of 

lucing & constipation. ‘ith respect to 
‘those who do not know how to swim, or who 
are affected with a diarrhea at a season which 
does not permit them to use that exercise, 2 
warm bath, by cleansing and purifying the 
akin, is found very selutary, end often a 
FeoeestrequentyTepnted, oot int of clos 
rience, frequently rey t era 
to whom I have recommended thia, 

You will not be displeased if I conclude 
‘these basty remarks by informing you, that as 
the ordinary method of swimming ia reduced 
to the act of rowing with the arma and legs, 
and is consequently a laborious and fatiguing 
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operation when theapace of water tohe cromed whatever ing from it, and thet at leat 
is considerable ; there is a method in which a it does not inj, roby hh i eget 
a 4 


swimmer may pags to great distances with fact contribatg much to poerntice 1 
much facility, by means of a sail. This dis- shall therefory calt it for the future a bracing 
gorery I fetmataly made by soriient, and in or tonic bath., B. FRANKLIN. 
eet eae yused myself one day 

‘wes » boy I amused myself one: B 
with flying = paper kite; and appronching On}ie Causes of Colds. 
eee, ne Kites and sppronching Mareh 10, 1773. 


broad, I tied the string to a stako, end the J emarz, not attempt to explain wh; 
kite ascended to very considerable height damp clothes occasion rather than wet 
above the pond, while I wasswimming. Ina ones, because I doubt the fact; I imagine that 
little time, being desirous of amusing myself neither the one nor the other contribute to 
with my kite, and enjoying at the same time this effect, and thut the causes of colds are 
the of swimming, I returned; and totally independent of wet and even of cok. 
from the stake the string with the lit- [ propose writing a short paper on this sub- 
tle stick which was fastened toit, wentagain ject, the first moment of leisure I have at my 
into the water, where I found, that lying 00 dispomml. In the meantime I can oaly say, 
my back and holding the stick in my bends, that baying some suspicions that the comman 
eas drawn along the earn of hon orange notion, which attributes fo ould the 
very agreeable manner. Having then en; of stopping the and sting perepl- 
gnotber boy tocarty my clothes round the pand, ration, ‘wus illqpund 1 engeged young 
toa place which I pointed out to him on the physician, who is making some experiments 
other side, I began to cross the pond with my with Sanctorius’s balance, to estimate the dif 
kite, which carried me quite over without the ferent proportions of his iration, when 
teas Rigs sod its ed seeped Fenaining ope hour quite a of, and another 
ui le. 1 was only ol warmly cl fe parsued the experiment 
to halt a little in my course, and reset its pro-, in thia elternate manner for eight hours suc- 


gress, when it aj that, by following too | ceasively, and found his perspiration almost 
quick, I lowered the kite too much ; iy dog Sate darng those houre in which he wes 
which occasionally I made it rise sgain. B. FRANKLIN. 
have cover oe that Hine paced Oe sin- 

gular mode of swimming, thoug! ink it not <, 2 
rpomible t cross ia tite meaner from Dover | To Francis Hopkinson. 

to ‘is, The packet-hoat, however, is still On the Vis Inertia of Motier. 
preferable. B FRANKLIN. , Parapuurm, 1. 


Accompime to my promise, | send you én 
writing my observations on your book ;* you 
To M. Dubourg. wel be the eter able to consider them; 
; which I desire you to do at your leisure, and set 

On the free eee mo, me right where Tam wrong. wots 
—I oxxarzy approve the epithes which ,_) “mumble at the sweeties Thee! 
Jou wives in your letter of the Gth of June, 1 treats vie inertie: eesential to matter, upon 
e new method of treating the amall POX, which the whole work is founded, L have rot 
Which, you call the zonie ot bracing method; ‘yoen able to comprehend. And J do nut 
tice to which Thave aceostemed myself: "You ink ha oncenn tll cleuriy (a Jest to: 
know tho cold hath bea long boon in vogue Me he dose not) dageaa 


hos alwaye to me, generally speak- 
ing, as to violent, and Thave found ft nach. of Ale be called, and 
more le to my constitution to bathe in Hslea, des or bal 
Socieer elvecet, 1 meen oobi: With tie 30,0 of au 
i Tise almost every morning, in ‘ : 
ay chamber without any clothes’ whatever, the bay cote a ed, or halved, th 
‘tn hoar or an hour, sccarding to these” ‘Thus far is clear— 





soo, either reading or writing. | This practice rooyq the body a with the celerity c, requires 
5a notin tha east pee bet, 00 + certain force to be impreseed upon itj and 0 
tae T aioe padicssten move it with a celerity as 2 c, requires twice 

pyselt oe thet force to be inspreesed upan it, de.” Here 


“Lake a supplement to my night's rest of one 
of two bonrs of the most pleasing sleep that nesters inquiry into the Natare of the Hunen 
imagined. I find no ill consequences sox. 


mu 
boris poraeread im by the au- 
8 great force 
eres jtinually ap- 
Mote tam ofa im ‘tomoveit 1 


it ia Lent allowed 


rht we Kooy son 


sony 


by peo how 

friction out ef the 
force continued, will in 
being the ns to move with en veloc 
iri. —Our author himself seems to 
w this towards the end of the same No. 2, 
when he is subdividing his calerities and 
85 a ae in contin continu’ 


Jentye “Whore thea is te my my wi tere 
tie, and what is its when 


greatest assignable masa of matter will give f' 


ta, or be moved by the least assignable force 
Suppose two globes, equa! to the sun and to 
‘one another, exactly equipoised in Jove's ba- 
Jance ; suppose no: in the centre of mo- 
‘tion, in the beam or elsewhere ; if moacheto 
then ware to light on one of them, would! he 
not give mation to th em both, causing one to 


and the other to rise ? Hitiechjected, whi 
one globe tode- ties as the forces equal 


tat ero af iy pc 

scend, I answer, the Tree op 
other's rising : here joan ¢ ality atleaves alway 
the whole motion to be 


ly if it were any 
there might be’ enoag of it in such vast bo- 
dies, to annihilate eo trifling a force by itsop- &c., 
position to raotion ? 

Our author would have reasoned more 
Sor oatain to as he has used the letter 
of matter, and ¢ for 2 
ity, he bad employed 

i of force. fe peppers 
tain quantity in let te suppose to 
De dena end then ae tt fo mexim Dat te 

foe of bdo i ation io ul roche quan- 
tity of matter multiplic the celerity, (or 
Peng a;) unl ae tis fave raosk od by aad 
Sebig 2 tater cen ke per oe 
tion, can never exceed the force given; soif And 
S moves s with ¢, there must needa be re- 
‘quired 2 f to move « with 2¢; for « 
with 2 c would havea force equal to2 fw! 
it could not receive from 1 end Hin ot 
hecanee there iz euch a thing ax vis cnertie, 
far the case wonkd be the mune if that had no 
existence ; bat because more 
than it hes, if 1 f can tole pre’ ¢, which 
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isthe same thing as giving it lf; (Le. 
force applied to matter at rest, can put it ‘nm 
motion, and give it equal force) where thea 
ig vis inertia? if st existed at all in matter, 
should we not find the quantity of ite resiat- 
ance subtracted from the force given 

in No tour eter gos nod my “the 
body @ requires a certain fores to be impressed 


on it to be moved with a celerity as c, or such 
a force is necessary ; and therefore makes a 
certain resistance, &c. A body as 2 a re- 
quirce twice that force to be moved with the 
tame celerity, or it mekes twice that reaipt- 
ance; and so on.—This I think is not tree ; 





2f)then the whole 


the not with 1 ¢, as our author supposes. But 1 


to2a, makes each a move with $e; 
eo the whole moves with 1 ¢ ; exactly the 
same as 1@ was made to do by 1 f before, 
What 1s equal celenty but a measuring: the 


same space in the same 
tame 7—Now if 1 a impelled ay 1f measures 
100 yards in a minute; a impelled by 


1f, each @ measures 50 oye ® minute, 
added make 1005 are not the celeri- 
7 and since force and 
the celecity ia in the same quantity of matter are 
always in to each other, why 
should we, wi the quentity of matter 
altel and get suppase ene bufof te cle 
yet suppose one e cele- 

tity to be lost!—I wonder the more at our 
author's mistake in this point, since in the 
same number I re alo bay wb 1 “We 
may easily conceive that a body as 3 a, 4c, 

Go, would make make 3 or 4 bodies to once 
, exch of which would require once the first 
force to be moved with the celerity «.” If 
then in 3, esch @ requires once the first 
force f'to be moved with the celerity, ¢, would 
not each move with the foree f and celerity 
3 and conoquently the whole be 8 a mow. 
ing with 3 fund 3 ¢? After 20 distinct an ob. 
servation, how could he mias of the conae- 
quences, and imagine thet Leand 3¢ were the 
same? Thusas our author’a abatement of ce- 
lerity in the case of 2 « moved by 1. fis ima- 
gina, 20 most be hin aiiionalreiatnnce — 

again, ¥ am at a lows todiscover any 
effect of the vis inertie. 

In No. 6, he tells us, that all this is like- 
wise certain when taken the contrary way, 
viz. from motion to reat ; for the body ¢ mov- 
Pe EE ecm ela: asc, requiress cer- 
tain degree of farce or resistance to stop that 
motion, dc.” eat other words, 

destroy 


foree iz neceamry to fizce. It may 
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be eo. But how does this discover a vis ter 
tie? Woald not the effect be the same if there 
were no such thing? A force 1f strikes a 
body 1 a, and moves it with the éelerity 1 ¢, 
ie. with the free 1 f; it requires, even ac- 


cording to cur eutbor, gn opposing 
to stop it. Bot tea GE toe wees 2 bolore 


vis inertia) to have not aaly the force 1 f; bat 
‘an additional force equal to the farce of vis in- 
ertia, that obstinate power by wokich « body 
endeavours with all its might to continue in 
ita present state, whether of motion or rest ? 
I say, t there not to be an opposing force 
equal to the sum of these ?—The trath how- 
ever is, that there is no hody, how large 
soever, moving with any velocity, how great 
soever, but may be stopped by an 
farce how smell sore contaually spice 
‘At least all our modern philoeophers agree to 
ee the thing in what light I pl 
‘tne turn the thing in what light I please, 
1 cannot discover the vis renter ne ef. 
fect of it, Tess allowed by all, that a boxy 1 
@ moving with a velocity 1 ¢, and 8 force 1 
atriking another body 1 a at rest, they wil 
afterwards move on together, each with }.¢ 
and $7; which, om I anid before, is equal in 
the whole tole and 1 f. If vis inertia, as 
in this cage, neither abates the force nor the 
velocity of bodies, what does it, or how does it 
discover itself? 

i ine 1 may venture to conclude my 
obgervations on almost in the 
words of the author; that if the doctrines of 
the immateriality of'the eool and the existence 


other, a6 


335 
panies it, have reconciled me to those convul- 
ion which li naturaliste agree this globe has 
suffered, Hed the different strata of clay, 
gravel, marhle, coals, lime-etone, sand, mine- 
Tals, &e. oneal te lie level, ane under the 
may be supposed to have done 
those, tonvalmons, we should have had 
the use only of a few of the uppermoet of the 
strate, the others lying too deep and too diffi- 
cult to be come at; but the shell of the earth 
 Suigus pation, the dngated ene ee 
this oblique position, the disjointed ende of a 
goin kinds is are 
up , and a great variety of use- 
Ailmaterinls put soto our power, which would 
otherwise have remained eternally concealed 
from us. So that whathas been usually look- 
ed upon as a ririn suffered by this part of the 
universe, was, in reality, only # preparation, 
or means of rendering the earth more fit for 
use, more capable of ‘to mankind & con- 

venient and comfortable habitation. 
B. FRANKLIN, 





To the Abbe Soulavie.> 


o& the Earth.—Read in the Amcrican 
jophieal Society, November 21. 1788, 
Paar, September &2, 1282. 
UL aeroen the papers with some corrections. 
I did not find coal mines under the calcareous 
rock in Derbyshire. I only remarked, that 
at the lowest part of that rocky mountain 
which was in aight, they were oyster shells 
mixed in the stone; and part of the high 


The 
ry 


of God and of di iden demon- county of] being probably as much above 

le aaa iples, the deist the level of the me, ae the coal mines of 

fi e. theiat) basa ite cause in hand. Whitehaven were below it, it seemed a proof, 
my theist to his atheist, because I that there had been 


‘think they are diametrically opposite; apd not 
near of kin, as Mr. Whitfield seems to sup- 
pose; where (in his j ) he telle us, Mr, 
B. was a deist, had almost said an atherst ;” 
that is chatk, I had almost said charcoal. 
‘The din of the market* increases upon me ; 
and that, with frequent interruptions, has, T 
find, made me say some things twice over ; 
nd, T suppose, forget some others J intended 


to say. It has, however, one effect, as 
it obliges me to come to the relief of your pa- 
tience with B LIN. 





To Dr. John Pringle. 
On the different Strata of the Earth. 

Cuaven-ernzrr, Jun. 6, 1758. 

I axroan you Mr. Mitchell's paper on the 

strata of the earth} with thanks read 

ing of it, and perusal of the draft that accom- 

4 Dy. Franktin lived in Mi 


“eked eome part of 
in the earface of that , come part of it 
having been depressed under the vee, and other 
parts, which had been under it, being raised 
above it. Such changee im the superficial 
parts of the globe, seemed to me unlikely to 
hay if the earth were solid to the centre, 
I imagined, that the internal parts 
might be s fluid more dense, and of greater 
specific gravity than any of the solids we are 
acquainted with, which therefore might swim 
in or upon that fluid. Thus the surface of 
the globe would be a shell, cepable of being 
broken and disorded by the violent move- 
ments of the fluid on which it refed. And 
as air hes been compressed ag to be 
twice asdense as water, in which case, ifsuch 
air and water could be contained in a strong 
vessel, the air would be seen to take the 
place, and the water to float above and 


‘upon its und as we know not yet the degree 
‘density to which nir may 


compressed, 
* Occemoned by his sending me some notes he had 
‘taken of what I had saxd to nm 18 conversation on the 
ofthe Zatth. I wrote it to set him right in pome 
poiatt wherem be had mistaken my meamng- BF. 
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i ling as it py hed the centre, in pass; that it was by the power i 
Ponsa bel crmey pad may orf then Bally Ad ecrnbehanl ed 
at the depth of leagues, be eavier than magnet, In soft or hot iron the fluid of mag- 
gold; pomibly the dense fluid ockupying the is ly dif 

internal parts of the globe might be eir com- within the influence of the magnet it ixdrawn 
‘Pressed. And asthe force af expansion indense to one end of the iron, made denser there and 
‘air when heated, is in ion thitedensity, rarer st the other. the iron continues 
this central air might another agent to soft and hot, it is only a temy magnet ; 
move the surface, as well aa be of use in keep- if it cools or grows hard in that situation, it 
ing alive the subterraneous fires; though, as becomes & permanent one, the magnetic fluid 
you oheerve, the sudden rarefaction of water uot easily resuming its equilibrium, Perhaps 
‘coming into contact without those fires, may it may be owing to the permanent maguetiam 
also be an agent sufficiently strong for that of this globe, which it had not at first, that ite 
pa when acting between the incumbent axis ia at present kept parallel to itself, and 
earth and the fluid on which it rests. not liable to the changes it formerly suffered, 


¥f one might indul; ition in which occasioned the ro of ite shell, the 
pg rw och ¢ Rs wear ho submersions and emorsians of ita lands, and 


conceive, that all elements in the confusion of itsseasons. The present po- 
particles boing originally mixed in confusion, Jarand equatorial diameters differing from each 
it would (as other near ten leagues, it ix esay to conceive, 


‘and occgy a it apace, 

oon 89 the alighty fiat orden gravity, or in case some power should shift the axis gra- 
the mutual attraction of certain parts, ‘the dually, and place it in the preeent tor, 
matual repulsion of others, to exist) all move and make the new equator pass through the 
to their common centre: that the air being a present poles, what a sinking of the waters 
fluid whooe parts repel each other, though wold happen im the present equatorial re. 

‘com gions, what @ rising in the present 

ions; so that vast tracta would be disco- 


' 
1 
§ 
} 
i 


ters lighter than the cent 
and immered in it, would recede from the and sinking in the different extremes near 
c and rise till they arrived at that region five leagues. Such an operation as this poe- 


ing upper atmogphere nerly clr, The seine sare been eg on ‘The globe be- 
movement of the ‘towal i now become @ et, we are, 
Gomon ceutre would nateraily forma whirl pecbgpe, afe from any change of is axian” 
there; which would continue upon the tam- are still subject to accidents on 
ing of the new-formed globe npon itsaxis,and the surface, which are occasioned by a wave 
the greatest diameter of the shell would be in the internal ponderous fluid; gach a 
in ite equator. If by any accidentafterwards wave is producible by the sudden violent ex- 
‘the axis should be |, the dense internal plosion you mention, ing from the june- 
‘fluid, by altering its form, must burst the shell tion of water and fire under the earth, which 
and throw all its eybatance into the confusion not only lifts the incumbent earth that is over 
in which we find it. I will not trouble you the ion, bat impressing with the same 
at present with my fancies concerning the force the finid under it, creates a wave, that 
manner of forming the rest of our eystam.— may run thousand leagues, lifting, and there- 
Superior beings emile at our theories, and at by chaking, successively, all the couutrios un- 
our presumption in making them. I willjust der which it passea, I know not, whether I 
mention, that your observations on the ferrugi- have expressed myself 50 clearly, as not to 
‘ROUs DI the lava which is thrown out ‘oat of your sight in thoee reveries. If 
ee plow be ane ees gave me commun any bow inrcizion, and prodace 
greet pleasure. supposition a better esi, they will not be quite 
6f mine, that the iron contained in the surface usclem. Yeo nee I have gi 
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the globe is out of my r, and therefore I 
have permitted m; to wander a little in 
the wilds of fancy. With great esteem, 

B FRANELIN. 


P.& [have heard, that chemists can by 
their art decompose stone and wood, extract- 
ing « considerable quantity of water from the 


one, and air from the other. It seems natural li 


luce best or light, we do not create 
that heat or light; but only decompose a sub- 
stance, which received it originally as a part 
of its composition? Heat may be thus consi- 
trac by ganized bodiow in the growth, 
organi: lies in their 

becomes @ part of the solid. i i 
can conceive, that in the first assemblage of 
the particles of which this earth is composed, 
each brought ita portion of the loose heat that 
bad boas Gar aaa gata wil fee wicks, 
wi en pressed eT, a internal 
fie thie ell euteata 


To David Rittenhouse. 

New and curious Theory of Light and Heat — 
Read in the American P).itmophieal Society, 
November 90, 1768. 

Umiveasan space, os far as we know of it, 
seems to be filled with « subtle fluid, whose 
motion, or vibration, is called light. 

‘This fluid may possibly be 
that, which being attracted by, and entering 


into other more solid matter, dilates the sub- kind 


stance by separating the constitrent particles, 
tnd eo reader pene sole das, sad ain, 
taining the fluidity of others; of which fluid, 
‘when out bodies are totally deprived, they are 
said to be frozen; when they have a proper 
quantity, they are in health, aod ft to per 

their functions; it is then called ne- 
taral heat; when too much, it is called fever ; 
and when forced into the body in too great a 
quantity from without, it gives pain, by sepe- 


{allel burning, a the fad oy entering aod 
wets aes 





stance? Andis it not a separation of the 
parts of euch substance, which, dissolving its 
solid state, seta that subtle finid at liberty, 
when it again makes its ice a8 fire? 

For the power of man tive to matter, 
seems limited to the ing or mizing the 


varios kinds of it, or changing its form and 
appearance by different compositions of it ; 


eT 


but does no’ extend to the making or creati 
new matiert or annikileting the'old, Thur 
if fire be an original element or kind of mat- 
ter, itsquantity ie fixed and permanent in the 
universe. "Ye cannot destroy any part of it, 
or make addition to it; we can only separate 
it from that which confines it, and so set it at 
; asywhen we put wood in a situation 
‘to be burnt, or transfer it from one solid to an- 
other, as when we make lime by bumi 
stone, pert of the Sire dlodged ts tho fue 





being left the atone. | Mey not this fluid, 
when at liberty, ing and 
Catering ito Cl bodes organised or not que: 


ling easily in totality those not organized, and 

ig easily in prt thooe which aej the 
part aegumed and fixed remaining till the body 
18 diwolved? 

Is it not this fluid which keepe asunder the 
particles of air, itting them to approach, 
or more, in an 
its quantity diminished or augeseated? 

Ye it not the greater gravity of the particles 
of air, which forces the particles of this fluid to 
mount with the matters to which it is attach. 
ed, as smoke or vapour! 

Doce it not seem to have a greater affinity 
with water, since it will quit a solid to unite 
with that duid, and go off with it in 4 
leaving the solid to the touch, the 
degree measurable by the thermometer? 

¢ Vapour rises altached to this ffuid, but 
four deveode i ray retaining’ ie of 
pour in rain, t little of 
it, in_snow or hail less. What becomes of 
that fluid? Does it rise above our atmosphere, 
and soix with the universal mass of the same 


Or does e spherical stratum of it, denser, 
as less mixed with air, attracted by this globe, 
and repelled or pushed up only toa certain 
height from its surface, by the greater weight 

i in there surrounding the globe, and 
proceeding with it round the eun* 

In ouch case, as there may be & continuity 
‘or communication of this fluid through the air 
quite down to the earth, is it not by the vibra- 
tions given to it, by the sun, that light ep- 
pears toust And may it not be, that every 
‘one of the infinitely smal} vibrations, striking 
common matter with a certain force, enters 
its substance, is held there by attraction, and 
sugmented by succeeding vibrations, till the 
matter has received as much as their force can 
drive into it? 

Is it not thus, that the surface of this giobe 
is continually heated by such repeated vibra 
tions in the day, and cooled by the escepe of 
the heat when those vibrations ore dena 
nued in the night, or intercepted and reflect- 
ed by clouds? 

In it not thus, that Bre is amamed and 
makes the greatest part of the substance of 


Perhepes, when this eure Teaseat formed, 





and Heir place ut 
vie, the had 
nu might ia laity. 
oe 
afterwards 
it quan throughout 
restored to it by the bur or 
reer aga those toflen 
A Ia aot thenatarel beat eens 0) ee 
ja separating in parts 
food, and setting their fire at liberty ? 
Ta it not this of fire which kindles 
the wandering that sometimes pass 


through it in our course round the sun, have 
heir surface indled by it and burst when might 
their incladed air is greatly rarefied by the 
heat on their burning surfaces? 
rani ‘such consider- 
ations ie ancient loeophers supposed 
a sphere of fire to exist above the air of our 
atmosphere t B FRANKLIN. 


To Mr. Bowdoin. H 
Querica and Conjectures relating ta Mc 


ind the T i a arth. in the 
m_* Iencptinal Socey, Tanta 1, 


TL amorrven your favours by Messrs. Gore, 
illiard, and Lee, with whose Fur 
‘was mach pleased, and wished for more 
but their etay with us was too short. Wan: 
ever you recommend any of your friends to 


me rou oblige me. 

Sant to Know whether your Philosophical 
Society ety received the second volume of our 
Aigemnirresg Leent it, bat never heard of 
ita arrivis If it miscarried, I will vend 
another. Society its books 
the Freach worl ‘Sur les Arte, etles Metiers? 
It is voluminous, well executed, and may be 
useful in our country. ¥ have bequeathed it 
‘them in my will ; but if they ‘have it already, 
will substitute something else. 

Our ancient correspondence used to have 
something Coen in it, As you are 
now more from public cares, and I ex- 
pect to be o in a few months why ay we 
not resume that kind of 
much regretted friend Winthrop once ‘ele 
me the compliment, that I was good at start- gold 








game for philosophers, let me try if Ican 

st ie me y 
the question, how came the earth 
netism, ever been considered ? 

aes ly that tron ore inmetiately ex- 

iitol wheat tho giche nes Scr 

aay it not rather tupposed gradual pro- 

duction of 


if the earth is at present magnetical, in 
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virtue of the masses of iron ore contained in 
it, might nt some ages pam bebe it had 


a En me exist without that po 

and by being in certain circum- 

may obtain it, from an external cause, 

is it not possible thet the earth received ite 

from some such cause? 

a Sey aT at @ magnetic power exist 

our, aystem, pethape through through all 

systems, eo that if men could make a voyege 

in the sary regions « compans might be of 

use? And may not such uni 

wae it malin direction, ti genie 

ceeping jurnal revolution ofa planet more 
steady to the same axis? 

ee chacged bat the poles of magnets may be 

by the presence of stronger magnets, 

Imight not, in anolent, times, the near pasaing 

rsome large comet of greater magnetic power 

than this abe of ours have bese. s maser of 

changing its poles, and thereby wrec’\ing an 

deranging its surface, placing in different re- 

gions the effect of centrifugal force, so as to 

raise the waters of the sea in some, while they 
were depressed in othere? 

Lat me add another question or two, not 
relating indeed to magnetism, but, however, 
to the of the earth. 

Js not the finding of grent quantities of 

shells and bones of animals (nataral to hot 
climates) in the cold ones of war present world, 
some proof that its poles have been changed ® 
Is not the eappusition that the poles have 
the rasiest way of accounting for the 
deluge, by gettng rid of the old difficalty how 
to dispose of its waters after it was over ! 
if the poles were again to be changed, and 
placed in the present equator, the aon would 
fall there about fifteen miles in height, and 
rise es rauch in the present polar regions ; and 
the effect would be pro le if the new 
poles were placed any where between the pre- 
sent and the equator. 

‘Does not the apparent wreck of the surfuce 
of this thrown up into long ridges of 
mountains, with strata in various 
make it probable, that its internal mass isa 
fluid ; but a fluid 60 dense as to float the hea- 
viest of our substances? Do we know the limit 


i; 








it to grow denser within the earface, in the 
nearly as it does without, at 
‘int Soph my it be equal in density with 


See eae comeetre bare oe ais of 
the earth could have been so deranged, if it 
had not been a mero shell supported by « hes- 
vm Sed ‘Would not euch & supposed inter- 
nal fluid globe be immediately sensible of a 
or cage is is the Gituation of the earth's axis, 
alter its form, and thereby bret the shell, and 

op re ot 8 hore oe re Asifwe 
would position of the fluid contained 


ie 
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in the shell of an 
diameter where 


break, if the whole internal substance were 
ty solid end hard as the shell. 





denee fluid, raise in some degree, ns it 
the present shell of incumbent earth, and break 
it in some places, agin es? And may 
not the progress of such wave, and the dis- 
orders it occasions among the solide of the 
shell, aceount for the rumbling sound being 
prance, ood gatonly dytg ewes soit p> 
jually dying away ssit 
Goods) A circomstance cbecrved by the in 
habitants of South America in their 
wake, that noise coming from a dang 
ite de ; B — 7 
quite down to Buenos Ayres, pro- 
Bey oy from north to south at the 
rate of leagues per minate, as I was in- 
formed by a very ingenious Peravian whom I 
moet with at Paris. B. FRANKLIN. 
‘To M. Dubourg. 
On the Nature of Sea Coal. 

—-— I am persuaded, ac well as that 
the sea. coal bas a vegetable origin, and that 
it has been formed near the surface of the 
earth ; but as preceding convulsions of nature 
had served to bring it very deepin many places, 
and covered it with many it atrata, we 
are indebted to subsequent convulsions for 
having broaght within our view the extre- 
mities of its veins, so as to lead us to penetrate 
the earth in search of it. I visited last sum- 
mera large coal mine at Whitehaven, in Cum- 
berland ; oe a Bilowing the vee = de- 
scending een tow! 1e sea, I pene- 
trated below the ocean, where the level of its 
surface was more than eight hundred fathom 
above my head, and the miners asrured me, 
that their works extended some miles beyond 





the place where f then was, continually and 
ual ing under the sea. The 
Site, wBich forms the roof of this coal mine, 


ising in many places with the 
af lodventad branche ot foro, which eon 
edly grew at the sarfaco when the site was 
in the state of wand on.the banks of the sea, 
‘Thos it apponrs thet this vein of coal has suf 
fered a prodigions settlement. 

B FRANELIN. 


Dr, Perkins to Dr, Fronklin. 
cting the number of deathein Pi i 
Respecting a of daathain Phitadeiphia 
Bostos, August 3, 1752. 


‘Sin,—This comes to you on secount of Dr. 
Douglim : he desired me to write 


wo for 
‘know of the mumber thet died of the i 


hat 
Jnoculztion in Philadelphia, telling me he de- 


and place its signed to write ing on the small. 
thet Dateat now in the ell erty. shell te obliged t joc 
must break; but would be much barder to i! 


& word on this affair. 









the proportion 
fourteen. In the year 1780 we lost one in 
nine, which is more favourable than ever be- 
fore with us. The distemper pretty muct, 
the same then as now, but some circum. 
stances not eo kind this time. 

a any partic - lars which you want 
to know, please to signify what they are, anc 
I shall send them. - 5 

‘The number of our inhabitants decreases 
On a strict inquiry, the overseers of the poor 
find but fourteen thousand one hundred end 

inety whiter, and one thousand five hundred 

-four blacks, including thoes abesot 
‘on account of the smail-pox, oiany of whom, it 
is tes will never hao 
poss this ity witbout any particu. 
Jars of my old theme. One however, L 
must mention, which is, that perhaps my lest 
letters contained something that seemed to mi- 
litate with your doctrine of the Origin, &c. 
Bat my design was only to relate the pheno- 
mena as they appeared tome. [have receiv- 
ed 20 moch light and pleasure from your writ- 
ings, as to prejudice me im favour of every 
thing from your hand, and leaye me only li- 
berty to observe, and ‘a power of dissenting 
when some great probability might oblige me: 
and af at any time that be the case, you will 
certainly hear of it. 


To Dr. Perkins. 


Answer tothe preceding. 
Penavewens, Avg. 13,1759 

I necxrven your fevour of the 3d instant. 
‘Some time last winter I procured from one of 
our physicians en accountof the number of per- 
‘sons inoculated during the five visitationsof the 
emall-pox we have had in twenty-two years, 
which accoant I sent to Mr. W. V. of your 
town, and bave no copy. IfT remember:ight, 
the number exceeded eight hundred, and the 
deaths were but four. I auppose Mr. V. will 
show you the account, if he ever recoived it. 
‘Those four were all that oor doctors allow to 
beve died of the small-pox by inoculation, 
I think there were two more of the 
who died of the distemper ; but the 
eruptions appearing son after the operation, 
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it is supposed they had taken the ynfection be- | still-heads and worms, and the physicuns 


fore, in the common way. 4A wore of opinion, that the mischief was occa- 
T shall be glad to see what Dr. Douglas sioned by that use of lead. The legislature 
tay write on the subject. Ihave a French of Massachosctts thereupon ‘an act, 


piece printed at Paris, 1724, entitled, Obser- prohibiting, under severe penalties, the use of 
Vations sur la Seignée du Pied, ef sur Ta such still-tends and worms thereafter. 
Purgotion au commencement dela Petite Ve- _ In 172A, being in London, ¥ went to work 
role, et Raisons de doubte contre PInocula-_ in the printing-house of Mr. Palmer, Bartho- 
tion.- A. letter of the doctor's i¢ mentioned {lomew-close, as « compositor. I there found a 
in it, Fhe or you have it not, and desire to practice, I had never even before, of drying a 
oe Tae tae cated, ty sake & Sopa tales there Lack 
wit iculara of i ing it " re. 
wo ect tho ceoondasy fever. A had the additional edvantage, when the 
‘am indebted for your preceding letter, types were not only dried but heated, of be- 
‘but business sometimes obliges me to postpone ing comfortable to the hands working over 
il ‘ical amusements. WhateverS have them in cold weather. 1 therefore sometimes 
‘wrote of that kind, are really, as they are en- heated my case when the types did not want 
titled, but Conjectures and  Suppositions ; drying. But en old workman observing it, 
which ought always to grve place, when care- advised me not to do 0, telling me I might 
ful cheervation militates against them. I own Joes the use of my handa by it, as two of our 
have too penchant to the building companions had nearly done, one of whom, 
of hypotheses; they indulge my oatural indo- that used to earn hus guinet| a week, could 
lence: I wish I had more of your patience not then make more than ten shillings, and 
and accuracy in making observations, on the other, who had the dangles, but seven 
which, alone, true philosophy can be founded, and sixpence. ‘This, with a kind of obscure 
And, 1 asaure yoo, nothing can be more oblig- | pain, that 1 had sometimes felt, as it were, im 
ing to me, than your kind communication of! the bones of my band when working over 
those you meke, however they may disagree | the types made very hot, induced me to onut 
with my pre-coaceived notions. the tice, But talking afterwards with 
Tam sorry to hear that the number of your "Mr. James, a letter-founder 
inhabitants 








the same close, 
jecreases, 1 sometime since, and asking him if his , who worked 
‘wrote a small paper of Thoushts on the peo- over the little furnaces of melted metal, were 
pling of Countries,* which, if I can find, I, not subject to that disorder; he made light 
‘will send you, to obtain your sentiments. ‘The | of any danger from the efffavia. but ascribed 
favourable opinion you exprese of my writings | It to particles of the metal ewallowed with 
may, you see, occasion you more trouble than j their ford by slovenly workmen, who went to 
you expected from, B FRANKLIN. _, their mealy after handling the metal, withont 
washing their fingers, 90 that eome of 
[SS SS the metalline particles were taken off by 
To Benjamin Vaughan. tiie eed and eaten with it ‘Thin appear 
3 ve some reason in it, 6 pain 
On the Fifect of Lead pon the human Const ir fad experienced made me still afraid of those 
Panspeiruts, July 31,376 Being in Derbyshire at eome of the fur 
I pecouzecr that when I had last the plet- | naces for smelting of lead ore. I was told, 
sure of seeing you at Southampton, now a |that the smoke of those furnaces wes perni- 
twelyvemonth since, we had some conversation ; cious to the neighbouring grass and other ve- 
on the bad effects of lead taken inwardly; getables; but I do not recollect to have heard 
and thar at your request I promised to send | any thing of the effect of such vegetableseat- 
jou in writing « perticular account of several |en by animals. It may be well to make the 
[then mentioned to you, of which you | inquiry. 
thought some good use might be made, I} fn America I have often observed, that on 
now sit down to fulfil that promise, , the roofs of var shingled-houses, where moss is 
‘The first thing I remember of thiskind was‘ apt to grow in uorthern exposures, if there 
a general discourse in Boston when I was 8) be any thing on the roof painted with white 
boy, of a complaint from North Caroline lead, such as balusters, or frames of dor- 
uinst New England rum, that it poisoned mant windows, &e. there is conatantly a 
siz people, giving them the dry belly-ache, 'strealc on the shingles from auch paint down 
With a loee of the use of their limbs. Thedis-‘to the eaves, on which no moss will grow, 
tilleries examined on the occasion, it but the wood remains constantly clean and 
wes found, thet several of them used leaden See from it We seldom drink rain water 
; on our houses; and if we did, per- 
« Taia Wetier wos poblibed in a work by Dr. Joba “ a 
Hunter, entitled Obtervations os tha Dissazes haps the small qoantity of lead: descending 
rae. ¢ 4 fom such paint might not be sufficient to pro- 








rnivuouramwan 


duce any sensible ill-effect on our bodies. But 
T have been told of a case in Europe, I forget 
the place, where a whole family was affticted 
with what we call the dry belly-ache, or coli- 
ca pictorum, by drinking rain water. It was 
at a country-geat, which, being situated too 
high to bave the advantage ofa well, was sup- 
plied with water from a tank, which recetved 
‘the water from the leaded roofs. This had 
been drank several years without mischief, 
but some young trees planted near the house 
growing up above the roof, and shedding their 
jeavea upon it, it was suj that i 





its banoful particles and qualities. 

When £ was in Paris with sir John Pringle 
in 1767, he visited La Charité, an hospital 
particularly famous for the cure of that mala- 
dy, and brought from thence a pamphlet, con- 
taining « list of the names of persons, 
fying their professions or trades, who had 
been cured there. I had the curiosity toexa- 
mine that list, and found, that all the patients 
were of trades, that some way or other use or 
work in lead; such as plumbers, glaziers, 
painters, &c. excepting oaly two kinds, stone 
cutters, and soldiers. In them, I could not 
reconcile it to my notion, that lead waa the 
cause of that disorder. But on my mention- 
ing it toa physician of that hospital, he in- 
formed me, that the stone-cutters are conti- 
ually using melted lead to fix the ends of 
iron balustrades in stone; and that the sol- 
diers had been employed by pamters as labour- 
ers in grinding of colours, 

‘This, my dear friend, is all F can at present 
recollect on the subject. You will see by it, 
that the opinion of this mischievous effect 
from lead, 16 at least above sixty years old: 
and you will observe with concern how long 
a wall truth may be known 9 and exit, be 

it is generally received and practwed on. 
? B. FRANKLIN, 


To M. Dubourg. 

Observations on the prerailing Doctrines of Life 

and Death, 
‘i mt Sarge observations ent causes of 
eat e experiments which you 

por for recalling to life ‘hope who éppear to 
killed by lightning, demonstrate equally 

your sagacity and your humanity. itappeara, 

‘that the doctrines of life and death, in gene- 

ral, are yet but little understood. 

‘A toad buried in eand will live, it is said, 
till the eand becomes petrified: and then, 
being enclosed in the stone, it may still live 
for we know not how many ‘The facts 
whieh are cited in support of this opinion are 
“too numerous, and too circumstantial, not to 
doserve s cortain degree of credit. As we are 


accustomed Sent eer per ich which 
we are acquainted, eat innk, it appears 
to us difficult to conceive, Ho toed ta be 
supported in auch a dungeon: bat if we re- 
flect, that the necessity of nourishment, 
which animals experience in their ordinary 
state, proceeds from the continual waste of 
their eubetance by perspiration, it will ap- 
Lady leas inchedible, that sores aztnals rete a 

state, Derepirn ing less because they use 
‘no exercise, should have less need of aliment; 
end that others, which are covered with 


acid scales or shells, which stop perspiration, such 


as land and ece-turtles, serpents, and some 
iea of fish, should be able to subsist a cov- 
siderable time without any nourishment what- 
ever.— lant, with its flowers, fades and 
dies immediately, if exposed to the air with- 
out having its root immersed in a humid soil. 
from which it may draw a sufficient quantity 
of moisture to supply that which ezhales 
from its substance and is carried off conti- 
nually by the air. Perhaps, however, if it 
were buried in quicksilver, it might preserve 
for a considerable of time rts yeqotable 
lite, ite smeil, and colour. If this be the 
case, it might prove coramodious method of 
transporting from distant countries those de- 
licate plants. which are unable to sustain the 
inclemency of the weather at sea, and which 
require particalar careand attention. I have 
seen an instance of common flies preserved in 
2 manner somewhat similar. They had been 
drowned in Madeira wine, apparently about 
the time when it was bottled m Virginia, to 
be sent hither (to London). At the openin, 
of one of the bottlea, at the house of a frienc 
where I then was, three drowned flies fell 
into the firet glass that was filled. Having 
beard it remarked, thet drowned flies were 
cars] poposod taking to’ erpersons tea 
un, ing the experiment u; 
these: they were therefore exposed to the 
sun upon a sieve, which had been employed 
to strain them out of the wine. In less 
three hours, two of them began by degrees > 
recover life. They commenced by some con- 
vulsive motions of the thighs, and at length 
they raised themselves upon their lege, wiped 
their eyes with their fore-feet, beat and brush- 
ed their wings with their hind-feet, and soon 
after began to fly, finding themselves in Old 
without knowing how they came 
ither. The third continued lifeless till sun- 
set, when, losing all hopes of him, he was 
thrown away. 

T wish it were poasible, from this instance, 
to invent 2 method of embalming drowned 
persons, in such a manner that they may be 
recalled to life at any period, however dis- 
tant; for having a very ardent desire to see 
and observe the sate of America an hupired dred 

, Lahould prefer to any 
Jeath, the being immersed in 2 cask of Me- 
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deira wine, with a few friends, till that time, This mey be shown by several very 
to be then recalled to life by the solar warmth periments Take any clear glast bottle (« 
of my dear country ! Bat since in all probebili- flask sript of the straw is beet) 
ty we live in an age too early and too near the place it before the fire, end aa the air within 
int ‘of science, to hope to see auch an art 1s warmed end rarefied part of it will be driven 
brongit in our time to its perfection, I must out of the bottle; tum it up, place ita mouth 
for the present content myself with the treat. in vessel of water, and remove it from the 
which you are #0 kind as to promise me, of fire; then, as the air within cools and con- 
the resurrection of a fowl or # turk ‘tracts, you will see the water rise in the neck 
BFR. of the bottle, supplying the place of just s0 

much air ag was driven out. Hold a large 


Oiler method of warming rooms demon. Scorching the Hadder ; osthenir with 

: arms perceive it to awell and fill the blad- 

strated ; and all objections that have been der, tll it becomes tight, as if full blown: Te- 

raised against the use of them answered move it toa cool place, and you will see it 
obviate directions for putting fl gradually, till it becomes as lank a at 


2. And a Copper-Plate,in which 9. Air rarefied and distended by heat is 
the several parts ofthe mackine are exactly ficaily* lighter than it wasbefore, sod vil to 
eid down, from ¢ scale of equal porte.— in other airof greater density. As wood, oil 
First printed at Philadelphia in 1745. or any other matter specifically lighter than 
‘Tw these northern colonies the inhabitants wulet if placed at the bottom of a vessel of 

keep fires to sit by generally seven months water. will rise till it comes to the top; 80 

in the year; that is, from the beginning of rarefied air will rise in common air, till it 

October, to the end of April ; ant in omne either comes to air of equal weight, or is by 

‘winters, near eight moaths, by taking in part cold rednced to ie Recast Genet. 

is ithin 





then being made in any chimney, 
fuel in the air over the fire is rarefied by the heat, 
these bundred years might be bad at every becomes lighter, and therefore immediately 
man’s door, must now be fetched near one Tises in the funnel, and goes out; the other 
hondred miles to some towns, and makes a air in the room (flowing towards the chimney) 
very considerable article in the expense of supplies its place, is rarefied in its turn, and 
families, rises likewise; the place of the air thue car- 
‘As therefore so much of the comfort and ried out of the room, is supplied by fresh air 
conveniency of our lives, fur 80 great & coming in through doors and windows, or, if 
of the year, depends on the article of re; they be shat, through every crevice with vio- 
since fitel is become ao expensive, and (as the lence, as may be seen by holding a candle to 
country is more cleared and settled) will of a Kepbole: if the room be so tight as thet 
course grow scarcer and dearer, any new pro- all the crevices together will not supply 20 
pom for mving the wood, and for lessening much air as is contioually carried then, 
the charge, and fugmenting the benefit of in a little time, the current up the funnel 
fire, by some particular metbodof making and must flag, and the smoke being no longer 
managing it, may at least be thought worth driven up, must come into the room. 
consideration. JB Hire Ce cotanun Are) throws out light, 
‘The new fire-placesare 2 Iate invention to’ heat, and smoke (or ne The two first 
that parpose, of which this paper is intended | move in right lines, and wi awiftness, 
account. the latter j 
nt the reader may the better judge whe-| and then only by 
ther this method of managing re has any ed- stream of rarefied air: and without a couti- 
‘vantege over those heretofore in use, it may { Dual accession and recession of tir, to carry off 
be proper to consider both the old and new ; the smoky fumes, they would remain crowded 
separately and particularly, and after- | about the fire, and stifle it, 
wards make the comparison. 2, Heat may be separated from the smoke 
a coos fo ee, ® iM Séceenty to ae oo wales Sete i by moans of a plate 
stand wel), some few Properties of air of iron, wil F i through 
and fire, vis. ‘it without the others. = 
eer by heat, set cooteeced roe a 
te. the seme quantity of sir takeg , * Body or matter of any sort. ix sual to be spscifoaiiy 
Up more ayaco when warm tac when oo, STYirsculsher nen sie mates pace emo 
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a Fi ome oct raysof heat as well 
as rays every way; 
rosie! se at I over the fs w 

is, besidea the rays of heat ehot upwards, 
a continual ring stream of hot air, heated by 
the rays shat round on every side. 

‘These things being underatood, we proceed 
to consider the Bre-tlaces heretofore in use, 
viz, 

1. The large fire-places used in the 
days of our fither, and etl generally in the 
country, and in kitchens. 

2, The newer-fashioned fire-places, with 
low breasts, and narrow hearths. 
= Fi pla with below backs, hearths, 

jambe of iron Til . Geuger. 
in Ths tract cmtiel Is Mee de 
Feu) for warming the air as it comes into the 


room, 

4. The Holland stoves, with iron doors open- 
ing into the room. 

_5, ‘The German stoves, which have no open- 
ing in the room where they ere used, but the 
fire is put in from some other roam, or from 
without. 
__ 6, Iron pots, with open charcoal fires, placed 
in the middle of a room. 

1. The firut of these methods lias generally 
the conveniency of two warm eeats, one in 
each corner; but they are sometimes too hot 
w abide in, and, at other times, incommoded 
with the smoke ; there wise good room 
for the cook to move, to hang on pote, &c. 
Their inconveniences are, that they almost 
always smoke, if the door be not left open; 
that they require a large funnel, and e 
funnel carries off a great quantity of air, 
a occasions what is ales strong, Fg 
to jimney, without which strong 
the smoke would come out of some or 
other of so large an opening, 20 that the door 
can gel ‘be shut; and the cold air eo nips 
the backs and heels of those that sit before 
the fire, that they have no comfort till either 
scroens or settles ere provided (at a conside- 
rable expense) to keep of which both cum- 
ber the room, and darken the fireside. A mo- 
derate quantity of wood on the fire, in 20 
darge @ hi seems bat little; and, in eo 
strong and cold a draught, warms but little; 
20 that people are continually laying on more. 
Tn short, it is next to imposible to warm « 
oom with such a fireplace: and I suppose 
ourancestors never thought of warming rooms 
to ait in; all they Purpoced wes, to have a 
place to makea fire in, by which they might 
warm themselves when cold. 

2 Most of these old-fashioned chimneys in 
vowns and cities, have been, of late years, re- 
duced to the second sort mentioned, ‘by build- 
ing jambs within them, narrowing the 
and mea ang 0 Daw aso ce teeeet. it ia strange, 
methinks, that though chimneys have been 2 
jong in use, their construction should be so 
Vou I... D 








am 


little understeod till lately, that no workman 
pretended to make one which should ulways 


here carry off all smoke, but a chimney-cioth was 


fooked upon as essential ton chimney. This 
improvement, however, by sroall openings 
low breasts, has been made in oor daya; 
and euccess in the first experiments 
brought it into general use in cities, 90 that 
almost all few chimneys are now made of 
that sort, and much fewer bricks will make e 
stack of chinseys now for) formerly. An 
improvement, 90 lately made, may give us 
room to believe, that still farther improve- 
ments may be found to remedy the inconve- 
aimnowe ret eanioey. Foc these new chim- 
neys, thoug! P rooms generall) 
from smoke, and the ing being contract. 
ed ; will allow the door to be shut, yet the fin- 
nel still requiring a considerable quantity of 
air, it rushes in at every crevice so strongly, 
ts to make a continual whistling or howling ; 
and st ia very unconrfortable, a8 well as a s- 
gerous, to ait against any such crevice. 
colds are caught Trom his cauee oa + it ro 
ing safer to sit m the open street, for then the 
pores do all close together and the air does 
‘notstrike so sharply against any particular part 
of the bods. 
‘The Spaniards have « proverbial saying, 





ICthe wind blows on you through 8 bole, 
‘Make sour wall, and take cure of your soul 


Women perticularly from this cause, aa they 
sit much in the house, get colde in the head, 
rheume and deftuctions, which fall into their 


large javuand gums, and have destroyed early many 


2 fine set of teeth in these northern ies, 
Great and bright fires do also very much con- 
tribute to damage the: eyes ats and shrivel oe 
skin, and bring on early the aj 

ne ee a ne 
ceeding from colds, as fevers, pleurisies, &c. 
fata] to very great numbers of people, may be 
ascribed to strong drawing chimneys. where- 
by, in severe weather, a man 1s scorched be 
fore while he is froze behind.* In the mean 





> As the water 1 neither phencxin gor philosopher 
the reader may expect he boul justefy these Tut ops 
‘tions by the authority of some tat are 20. 

FRE 1m ina creatise of Tac motion of Beads, says 
page 246, @2c And bere st may be remarked, thet 1 
Temore prejadieia! to bealth 1o ait near a wOdow oT f 
oor, m a room where a 
fee, than 





room without ; fr the consumption of 
aur thetel noned, all nlwaxs be very conssderable 
‘and thie must necessarily be replaced by cold att from 

7 n tbe ehmney nune can enter, the 
atrenya of warm arr always arming therrii absolutely 





forhada it, the supply must therefie come im whereter 
‘other opeaings shall be found. If these haypen to br 
mall, Zot thore who ext sear them beware. the smaller 


‘he Goodgate, tha amarter will be the etremp Was 2 

man, even ID a weal, t0 leap into a cold hath, of JOD 

from ius Warm bed. in the ratensest cald, even 1a 2 

frost, provided he de not contunue over loug therein, and 
1th when he dors thi, we sce 


att Af he mxta  bnttle wie nt 
tat rhe ta Fhe whl og 
ened tere wloch a escrsnre oarrant of ON art 


‘comes, his poresare closed, and he gets e fever In the 


chimney 
wishin’ i and sin presently car- 


theve sorts of fire-places, the great- 
of the heat from the fire is lost; foras 
rally darts heat every way, the back, 
the two © jambs, and the hearth, drink up al- 
moat all that is given them, very little being 
reflected from bodies so dark, porous, end un- 
polished 5 and tha upright heat, which is by 
the flies directly a; the chimney. 
‘Than five piztha at least of the heat (and 
sequently of the fuel) is wasted, 
butes nothing warming the room. 
8. To remedy this, the sieur Gauger gives, 
in Sie book entitled, La Mechanique de Feu, consid 
publisbed in 1709, seven different conetruc- 
tions of the third sort of chimney 
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ody endures, in poneral, uni. 
ere: fp the ether. 


aie 









ry 
‘ te art of fasten, mil 

in directed to play 
srhok ce, ‘Tha wil admit an eneroy 
body warm in 
dimases, take 
min Agtonino 
tas Sec te 


bene mebercule lorieati 
Nerrogabain (curiositate 


ith. 
motus vidend! Grrnaaiaa) aot nam slaps aunaibus | 


ploaritide vel peripnen ni 
Bent vir unas fet Ater is temporibue puri fait 
us. 


Dr. Boerhaave, whoee sathority akoe 
mentions, ax one 


Tis eastars payzicisns ann agree with the pephalany in 
inewe 


‘entitled, 
uring Health and 
Habis account of 
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B't the room, and 
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FRANKLIN'S WORKS. 
Ge the er gouad ing warms the air in those cavities which is 


a 
ingenious, 

thet Bowing into it 
air flowin is 

the Mio ores: ood air was 


Rene feng sing through the crevices, the 

wun ‘Bu those ca- 
vities: wah fel oul ware &, be 
the first ic == ver, 


intricacy of the de alt} ae 
the execution, ‘copetaly in in old Hietinneye aie 

the propegation of the invention ; 0 
that there are, 1 snppoee, very few such chim- 
peys now in we. ‘The upright heat, too, was 
almost all lost in these, as in the common 


4. The Holland iron stove, which bes a flue 
Peon g from the top, and a small iron 
into the room, comes next. to be 
Its conveniences are, thet it 
sie og opr pe chi 
being wholly closed, except the flue 
the atove very Ute air is required to apply 
that, and therefore not much rushea in at 
crevices, or at the door when it is opened. 
Little fuel serves, the heat being almost all 
saved; for it rays out almost equally from 
four sides, the bottom and top, into 
presently warms the air around 
which, being reresed, rises to the ceiling, 
its place SA fae grefutly wow tho 
the room, which the 
stove, and is there wessned nad Tiger in it> 


turn, so that there is a continual circulation 
till all the air in the room is warmed. The 
sir, too, is gradually chan, by the stove- 


which part 


rough 
Sof it ig continually passing, and that makes 


stoves wholesomer, or at least pleasanter 
than the German stoves, next to be spoken 
of But they have these inconveniences. 
‘There is no sight of the fire, which is in iteelf 


{a pleasant thing. One cannot convenientl; 
‘bat {make any other use of the fire but that 
fore actem ioc. Warming the room. When the room ie warm, 


People, not se the fire, are apt to 
supplying it fuel till it is ri noet et 
then Sing cold grat dealof wont la pat 


in, which soon makes it too hot. The change 
of air is not carried on quite quick enough, ao 
that ifany smoke or il happens in the 
Tcip, faom, it iw long time before i i jischarged. 
For these ressons the Holland stove has not 
obtained mach among the English (who love 
satan ere cerca 
msm psy te 





may pat the fuel into it from another room, 
or the outuide of the hoose, It ina kind 


pemgpeng 
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there. ‘20 
fromm Thee ao ee 
conveniences. Its inconveniences 2 are, tbat 


People have not even so snach sight or 
the fire as im the Holland stoves, and are, 


hen 
tion from one scother’s 
tne, wd ge dimgreeable to those 

whe have not been ascustonod toit, 


io She dle of hantionconnen, 
8 room (Catia kept clos, and Le 
to ‘warmed air) speedi- 
Ip ta wir That there being oe 
the air, the sulpburoas fumes from ' 
[be they ever so well kindled before . 
are brought in, there will be some,} mix 
it,render it disagroeable, beste 
Sig tn aod pealuee eal when the door 
is ‘one 6 ut, luce consequences. 

‘the several inconveniences, and at 
theme time retain all the edvantages of joints 
was contrived the Penney! 

re plsce, ave 1 be Gevcrited, 


chine consists 
a etiom wel (i) (See the plate annex 


the 
wa 


‘mana te 


alt 


te, 8] ee arig's 
ai.) The back plate ia without holes, hav- 


sSeib lg cgetTacica 





edges of the two. 
Gi Pim : these have each a 
to receive the side edges of the 
ite, etod ledges to rcetn B fo rest 
two ledgea to receive le 
edges ofthe two ra plates which form the 
air box; andan hole near the top, 
ich is into the room 
aur warmed in the eir-! Each has also 





a wing or bracket, H and J, to keep in falling 
‘warm | brands, coals, &c. and a emall hole, Q and X, 
for the axis of the register to turn in. 

Ei Te sit 8 eae hee 
reopens DEand FG. The first has 
ive or partitions east on it, two 

Lindos deep the ee of which are received 

|in m0 many pair of ledges cast inthe other — 

‘The tope al the ie rae Oy toe 

| thin deep ledges are ala covered aledge of 

the same form and depth, cast with them ; so 

jan hea ees put together, aud the 

Tated, there ia no communication he- 

+ tween the airbox and the amoke. In the 

winding pasmges ote box, fresh air 19 
as it pases into the room. 

_ (*.) The front plate is arched on the under 

>, and ornamented with ace ithas 





‘8 pair of ranning’ it 
to receive the top odgesof the front, back, and 
side ‘The airbox does not reach up 
by two inches and « half. 
Paley oeanps! "ength and thin ht iron 
t, of such a, as to 
lees the Se are} Itis 
‘used to blow up the and to shut up and 
secore it at nights, It has two bras 
Sx bands, sad commonly slides ap wud 
doy in & groove, left in patting up e 
Sie hatea ant the fe face of the fen Suet 
e it plate; 
but ame choose to set it nside when it in not 
‘in use, and apply it on occagion. 
(eit) ae see © cl of Oa 
iron. placed between 


is ‘the back pl 
and aivbor, tod can, by moans of the key 5, 
be turned on its axis 00 a8 to ia in any postion 
between level end uy 

‘The screw-rods are of ‘bt iron, 
about a third of an inch thick, with a button 
at bottom, and a screw and nut at top, and 
may be ornamented with two small brases 
screwed on above the nate, 

‘To put this machine to work, 
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1. A fale back of four inch (or, in shallow ing specifically lighter than the other air in 
small chimneys, two inch) brick work is tobe the room, is obliged to rise; but the closure 
made in the chimney, four inches or more from over the fire-place hindering it from going up 
the true hack: from the top of this false back the chimney, it ie forced out into the room, 
a closing is to be made over to the breast of rises by the mantle-piece to the ceiling, and 
the chimney, that no air may poss into the spreads all over the top of the room, whence 
chimney, bat what goes under the false back, being crowded down gradually by the stream 
and ope it 8 of newly-warmed air that and rises 

2 ¢ bricks of the hearth are to be taken above it, the whole room becomes in a short 
‘op, to form a hollow under the bottom plate; time oqally warmed. x 
cross which bollaw rane. thin tight partiti At the eame time the air, warmed under 
to keep apart the air entering the hollow and the bottom plate, and in the air-box, rises and 
the emoke; and is therefore placed between comes out of the holes in the aide-plates, vory 
ihe aivbole and smoke-holes. a swiftly, if the Soor of Oe room. Lenco and 

passage is made, communicating with joins ite current with the stream before-men- 
‘the outward air, to introduce that air into the tioned, rising from the side, back, and top 
forepart of the hollow under the bottom plate, plates, 
whence it may rise through the air-hole into _ The air thnt enters the room through the 
the air-box. air-box is fresh, thongh warm ; and, comput- 

4. A romge is made from the ack part | ing the swiftness of ts motion with the arcas 
of the hollow, communicating with the ‘the holes, it is found that near ten barrels 
behind the false back: through this passage of fresh air are hourly introduced by the air- 
the smoke is to peas. box; and by this meane the tir in ‘the room 

The fire-place ia to be erected upon these is continually changed, and kept, at the same 
hallows, by putting all the plates in their time, sweet and warm. 
places, and screwing them together. It isto be observed, that the entoring air 

Ttacperation may conceived ty cbeerving will not be warm at first lighting the fire, 
‘the plate entitled, Profile of the Chimney bat heate gradually as the fire incresecs, 

8, A equare opemng for « trap-door should bo 

] mantle-piece, or breast of the chim- left in the closing of the chimney, for the 


ney. sweeper to go up: the door may be made of 
C The funnel, alate or tin, and common}y kept close shut, 
B The false back and closing. bat co placed as thst, turning up against the 
E True back of the chimney. back of the chimney when mn oper it closes the 
T Top of the fire-place. faeancy bebind the false back, and shoots the 
F The front of it. ‘soot, that falls in sweeping, ont upon the 
. ‘The place where the fire 18 made. hearth. This trap-door 18 a very convenient 
air thing. 
K The hole in the side-plate, throug which In roome where much smoking of tobacco is 
the warmed air is discharged oat the air- used, it is sleo convenient to have a swall 





box into the room, {hole, about five or six inches square, cut near 
H The hollow filled with fresh air, entering the ceiling through into the funnel: thiahole 
at the paseage J, and ascending into the air must havea shutter, by whichit may be closed 
box through the air-hole in the bottom plate or opened at pleasare, When open, there 
BO will ¢ strong drauy ht of air throu rh it in- 
10 partition in the hallew to keep the tothe chimney, which will presently carr 
aur and scooke apart. ae Offa clond ofeacke, and Loep the oorn clea! 
P The under the false back and if the room be too hot likewise, it will carry 
ie 2s mu le Warm air as you please, 
part. of th for the anoke. off as much of th you pl 
The arrows show the course of the amoke. and then you may stop it entirely, or in part, 
‘The fire being made at A, the flame and 2s you think fit. By this means itis, that the 
smoke will and strike the top T, which tobacco smoke does not descend among the 
wil oy eave «comer bs ‘The heads of the company near the fire, es it must 
smoke, finding no pasmge upwards, turns over | do before it can get into common chimneys. 
the top of the air-box, and descenda between s pees 
it-and the back plate to the holes in the bot. _ The manner of using this Fire-place. 
tom pets, hesting, os it pemos, both plates of Your cord-wood must be cut into three 
the air-box, and the mid back plate ; the front lengths; or else 2 short piece, fit for the fire- 
iste, bottom nad side plates are lao all heated Place, cut off, and the langer left for the kitch~ 
at the same time. smoke in en orother fires. Dry hickory, or ash, orany 
the passage that leads it under and behind the woods that barn with a clear fiame are rather 
false back, and eorises intothechinmey. ‘The to be chosen, because such are less apt to foul * 
ir of the room, warmed behind the back plate, the smoke-pasmages with soot: and flame com- 
and by the sides, front, and top plates, becom- municates with its light, as well as by contact, 
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pre 
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‘wood had produced therein 
,, and 60 keeps them always 
jean. “When you have laid » little 
and placed your billeteon amall dogs, 
won chimneys, and put some fire to 
the m, then aide down your shatter es low ax 
6 opening 
contracted, the air rashes in tei 


i 
z 


; 





actly bat that air will enter, and that in a vio- 
stream, 90 as to blow up and keep alive 
flames, and consume the wood, if 
be not checked by turning the regi 
to shut the flue behind. The register has 
‘two uses. if you observe the 
draught of air into your fire-place to be strong- 
er than is neceseary (as in extreme cold wea- 
ther it often is) so that the wood is consumed 
faster than usual ; in that case, a quarter, half, 
or two thirds, turn of the register, will check 
the violence of the draught, and let your fire 
burn with the moderation you desire: and at 


‘that means | the ame time both the fire-place and the room 
ly, and pre-| will be the warmer, because leas cold air will 


rently blows up the flames, When the fire| enterand passthrough them. And ifthe chim. 


inch square trap-door of thin wrought iron or 
brass, covering = hole of like dimensions near 
the fore-part of the bottom plate, which being 
by e ring lifted up towards the fire, about an 
auch, where it will be retained by two spring- 


‘Where this is used, the shutter serves only to 
close the fire at nights. The more forward 
you can make your fire on the hearth-plate, 
notto be incommoded by the smoke, the sooner 


and more will the room be warmed. At night, | chimney, and so the fire may easily 
and mastered. 


when you go to bed, cover the coals or brands 
with ashes asugual; then take away the dogs, 
and slide down the abutter clase to the bottom- 
plate, sweeping a little ashes against it, that 


iently kindled, slide it up again.* Ini ney 
some of these fire-places there litte six." 





should hay 
there is very little dan, 
ing direction be observed in making fires, and 
it be well swept once a year; for, much less 
wood being burnt, Jess soot is proportiooably 
made; and the fuel being coon blown into 
flame by the ehotter, or the trap-door belo 

i less smoke from the ft 


to take fite (which indeed 
of, if the preced- 


the sparks have such a crooked 
up and down round about way togo, thet they 
are out before they gei at it.) 1 say, if ever 
it should be on fire, a turn of the register shuts 
all close, and prevents any air going into the 
stifled 
‘The advantages of this Fire-place. 
Its advantages above the commen fire-places 


no air may paso under it; then turn the re-| #7, 


fie fr, 80 OB Very near to the flue be- 
ind, Tr no ameke then ‘comes ‘cut at cre! 


vices into the room, it is right: if any smoke 
is perceived to come out, move the register, 
#0 as to give a little draft, and it will go the 

btway. Thus theroom will be kept warm 
il night ; for the chimney being almost en- 
tirely stopt, very little cold air, if any, will 
enter the Toom at any crevice. you 
come to rekindle the fire in the morning, 
tum open the register before you lift up the 
slider, otherwise, ifthere be any smoke in the 
fire-place, it will come out into the room. By 
the same use of the shutter and register, 8 
lasing fire may be presently stifed, as, well 


» The shatter is slid up sud down in this manner. only 
1m thoee fre-plnooe ‘whic are vo mado as that the dit 
‘tanee betwoen the top of the arched opening, and the 
bottoen plate, is the same as the Gistance between it 
and the top ‘Where 


2p seh in Iogber, anit ie 
am the dzaught aneaed (whieh is agreeable to tate fa 
provements) the shatter ia set by, and applied 
sionally; becamse if it were made 

‘the whole opening when 

of S¢ whep Op. ae 


oom 
naughte cose coughr. cata, coast 
“id dowa, two nde pert the ath 


1. That your whole room is equally warm- 

[. eo that people need not crowd so close 
round the fire, but may sit near the window, 
and have the benefit of the hght for reading, 
writing, needle-work, &c. They may sit 
with comfort in any part of the room, which 
is a very considerable advantage m a large 
family, where there muet often be two fires 
kept, because ell cannot conveniently come 
at one. 

2 If you sit neur the fire, you have not 
that cold draught of uncomfortable air nip- 
ping your beck and heels, as when before 
common fires, by which many catch cold, being 
scorched before, and, as it were, froze behind. 

8. Ifyou sit against a crevice, there is not 
‘that sharp draught of cold air playing on you, 
as in rooms where there are fires in the com- 
mon way; by which many catch cold, whence 

coughs,” catarrhs, tooth-aches, fevers, 
Pleurisies, and many other disases. 
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4. In case of nicknom, they make most ex- | place, you will find that the flame bunts quite 
cellent nuraing rooms; es they and does not blare und ran the 
17 8 sufficiency of freah air, so warmed down, by drawing “towards the chimney, an 
at the same time as to be no way inconveni- egainet common . 
Seat Ameer d on neem aton 
a 3 peys, preserves eyes 
for it, it may be removed fom one foam to furniture. 
another, as occasion requires, and fixed inbalf 9. It prevents the fooling of chimneys; 
an hour, The equal temper too, and warmth much of the lint and dust that contributes to 
of the air of the Toon ie tought to be peril foul a chimney, being, by the low arch, 
colarly advant in some distempera: for obliged ope Sinongh the fame, where it 
4 wen cheered in the winters of 1730 and is coomn , wood belog burnt, 
1798, when the amall-pox epread in Pennsyl- there ia Jess smoke made. Again, the shutter, 
vania, that very few children of the Germueas or trap-bellows, soon blowing the wood into a 
died of that distemper in proportion to those of flame, the same wood does not yield so much 
the English; which was eacribed, by ome, smoke asif burnt ins common chimney ; for 
to the warmth and equal teay air in 2s soon as flame begins, smoke in proportion 
their stove-rooma, which made the dinease ea ceases, 
favourable as it commonly is in the West In- 10. And if s chimney should be foul, it is 
dies, But this conjecture we eubmit to the much leas likely to take fire. If it should 
Jadgment of physicians, , take fire, it is easily stifled and extioguinhod, 
5. In common chimneye, the strongestheat' 21. A fire may be very ily made in 
from the fire, which is upwarda, goes directly | this fire-place by the belp of the shutter or trap- 
up the chimney, and is lost; and there ia lows, as aforesaid. 
a strong dnigght into the ‘chimney that not! 12 A fire may be soon extinguished, by 
only the oprig heat, butalao the back, sides, | closing it with the abutter before, and turn- 
downward hesta are carried up the chim | ing the register behind, which will stifle it, 
that draught of air; and the warmth | and the branda will remain ready to rekindle. 
given before the fire, by the rays that strike | 13. The room being once warm, the warmth 
out towards the room is continually driven ! may be retained in it all night 
tack, crowded into the chimney, and carried! 14. And lastly, the fire is eo secured at 
up by the same draught of air. But here the | night, that not one spark cau fly out into the 
upright heat strikes und heats the top plate, | room to do damage. 
which warms the air above it, and that comes With all these conveniences, you do not 
into the room. The heat likewise, which the ; lose the pleasing sight nor use of the fire, aa 
fire communicates to the sides, back, bottom ; in the Dutch stoves, but may boil the tea-ket- 
and sir-box, is all brought into the room; for tle, warm the fiat-rrous, heat heaters, keep 
you will find a constant current of warm air warm ea dish of victuals by setting it on the 
‘coming out of the chimney-corner into the twp, &e. 
room. Hold a candle just odor the maniat- Objections answered. 
piece, or breast of your chimney, and you — There are some objections commonly made 
will ase the flame bent outwaris; by laying by people that are unacquainted with, theee 
® piece of amoking paper on the heartl, on fire-places, which it niny not be amias to en- 
either side, you may see how the current of deayour to remove, as ticy arise from preju- 
air moves, and where it tends, forit will turn dices which might otherwiso obstruct, in 
And calry thn eae writ 56 : some degree, the general use of thia bencfi- 
6. Thus, as very little of the hent is Jost, cial machine. We frequently hear it oid, 
whon thia fireplace ix used, much less wood* | ‘They are of the nature of Dutch stoves ; 
will igsiibel fond bp ean stoves have an uaplessent ‘smell ; stoves are 
wi is dear. ‘untoholesome ; ‘rooms make 
“Hr When you burn candles near this fire: ple tender, and apf to cate Eye 








jal difference, and that these have vastly 
the advantage, if it were only in the single 
ciram- article of the admiasion and circulation of the 
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general uncleanly manner of using those 
stoves. WF they are kopt clan, they re aa 
sweet ag an iron! which, though ever 
so bot, never feats i 

Indy: ‘bat it is common to let them be greas- 
4, by setting cendlesticks on thom, or other. 
‘wise; to rub greasy hands on them; and, 
above all to anit upoe them, to try how hot 
they are, which is an inconsiderate, filthy, un- 
maannerly custom ; forthe slimy matter of spit 
tle drying on, borne and fumes when the stove 
ie hof, ag well aa the grease, and smells most 
nauseouely ; which makes such close stove- 
rooms, where there is no draught to carry of 
those filthy vapours, almost intolerable to 


those that are not from their infancy aceus- Thi 


tomed to them, At the ame time nothing is 
more easy than to keep them clean ; ae oe 
dy any accident they happen to be fouled, a 
lee made of ashes and water, with a brush, 
‘will scour them perfectly: as will also a lit 
tle strong soft soap and water. 

That iron of itself gives no offensive 
smell, those know very well who have (asthe 
writer of this has) been present at a furnace 
when the workmen were iting out the 
flowing metal to cast large plates, and not the 
least smell of it to be perceived. That hot 
iron does not, like lead, brass, and some other 
metals, giveout unwholesome vapours, is plain 
from the general health and strength of those 
who constantly work in iron, as furnace-men, 
forge-men, 2.11 smiths ; that it is in its nature 


a wnetal portectly wholesome to the buly of] warmth you firet received in the room. 


in the preceding pages how the common 
rooms are apt to ae colds; but the writer 
of this paper may affirm from his own expe- 
rience, and that of his family and friends who 
Mave noel warm Tees Se four winters 
e use rooms, people are 
Fendored ls lable to tle cold, ody tadoed, 
actually Tf sitting warm in a room 
made one subject to take cold on going out, 
lying warm in bed should, by a parity of 
reason, produce the same effect when we 
rise. Yet we find we can leap ont of the 
warmest bed naked, in the coldest morning, 
without any such danger; and in the came 
‘Tanner out of warm clothes into a cold bed. 
2 reason is, that in these cases the pores 
all close at once. the cold ia shat out, and the 
heat within aogmented, aa we soon after fee! 
by the glowing of the flesh and skin. Thue 
Do one was ever known to catch cold by the 
use of the cold bath ; and are not cold 
allowed to harden the bodies of those that 
use them? Are they not therefore frequently 
prescribed to the tenderest constitutions = 
jow every time you go out of a warm room 
into the cold freezing air, you do as it were 
Plunge jobs 2 ‘cold ee presley ott it in 
Proportion the same; for though perhaps you 
may feel somewhat chilly at first, you find ins 
little time your bodies hardened and 
ened, your blood is dnven round with 
circulation, and a comfortable, steady, uniform 
inward warmth succeeds that equal outward 





Far- 


man, ia known from the beneficial use of ther to confirm this assertion, we instance the 
chalybeate or iron-mine-waters; from the | Swedes, the Danes, and the Russians: these 
done by taking steel filings in several nations are suid to live in rooms, compared tu 
disorders that even the smithy water in ours, as hot as ovens;* yet where are the 
which hot irons are quenched, is found advan- hardy soldiers, though bred in their bonsted 
tageous to the human constitution.—The in- cool houses, that can, like these people, bear 
genious and learned Dr. Desaguliers, to{ the fatigues of a winter campaign in 90 ee- 
‘whose instructive writings the contriver of| vere a climate, march whole days to the neck 
thie machine acknowledges himself much in- in snow, and at night intrench in ice aa they 
debted, relates an experiment he made, to do? 
try whether heated iron would yiold unwhole- ‘The mentioning of those northern nations, 
gome vapours; he took a cube of iron, and pute me in mind of a considerable public ad- 
having given it a very great heat, he fixed it antage that msy arise from the general use 
so to a receiver, exhansted by the air-pump, af these fireplaces. [t is observable, that 
that all the air rushing in to fill the receiver, though those countries have been well inba- 
should first pass through @ hole in the hot hited for many ages, wood is still their fuel, 
iron. He then pat a small bird into the re- 
ceiver, who breathed that air without any 
‘convaaionce, or suffering the least dime wie 
ler. it the same experiment being le 
‘with a cube of bot brass, a bird 
air died in a few minutes. indeed, 
stinks, aren bea ool = much more | 
when hot; too, wi elds a vi weve i 
anwholemme seam; bot ro aye sweet, Stary te ries ie armed me 
is oe At wae 
neti buna bey Wholosome mad friend. | *radamitycontrned Wy Cartes" inn urpein 
That warmed 











-xperimentsand observatinns aj 
ve, WoL Lp GBA, vaya, "1 inte, 


wi any 
}._T temember being told by & 
perann of unquestionable credit. that it wasa common 





Thing.” says be, ~ to see how far the Russians can 

rooms make people tender, ‘heat; and Low, when it makes them ready to 

and apt to catch cold, ian mistake as great as | St OP womeh, snd tarow themselves tnt, coui wa. 
it is (among the Englieh) general. We have | ter; and even in winter wallow inthe mow.” 
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and yet at no it price; which could 
not have been, Hf hey bad not universally 
‘used stoves, but consumed it as we do, in 
quantities, by open firea. By the help of this 
saving invention our wood may grow as fast 
88 we consume it, and our posterity may warm 
themselves at a moderate rate, without bei 
obliged to fetch their fuel over*the Atlantic; 
‘es, if pit-coal should not be here discovered 
(which is an uncertainty) they must necesen- 
ily do.* 

'@ leave it to the political arithmetician 





to compute how much money will be saved passage bei 


to a country, by its spending two thirds less 
of fuel; how much laboor saved in cutting 
and carriage of it; how much more land may 
tbe cleared by cultivation ; how great the pro- 
fit hy the additional quantity of work done, in 
those trades particularly that do not exercise 
the body ao much, but that the workfolks are 
obliged to run frequently to the fire to warm 
themselves: and to physicians to =r how 
Tauch healthier thick-built towns cities 
‘will be, now half euffocated with sul 
smoke, when 80 much Jess of that smoke: 
‘be made, and the air breathed by the inhabi- 
tants be consequently so much purer. These 
things it will suffice just to buve mentioned ; 
let us ed to give some necessary dirce- 
tions to the workman who is to fix or set up 
these fire-places. 
Directions to the Bricklayer. 

The chimney being first well swept and 

cleansed from root, 6. lay the bottom plate 


down on the hearth, in the place where the jhar 


fire-place is to stand, which may be as for- 
‘ward as the hearth will allow, Chalka line 
from one of ita back corners round the 
to the other cornet, that you may afterwants 
knows itsplace when you come to fix it: and 
from those corners, two paralte) lines to the 
back of the chimney: make marks aleo on 
each side, that you may know where the par- 
tition is to stand, which is to prevent any 
communication between the air and smoke, 
"Then, removing the plate, make a hollow un- 
der it and beyond it, by taking up as many of 
the bricks or tiles es you can, within your 
chalked lines, quite to the Shenae tack. Dig 
ont six or eight inches deep of the earth or 
rubbish, all the breadth and length of your 
hollow; then make a passage of foar inches 
square (if the place will allow so much) lead- 
ing from the hollow to some place communi- 
eating with the outer air; by ower air we 
mean ait without the room you intend to 
warm. This pessage may be made to enter 
your hollow on either mde, or in the 
part, just as you find most convenient, the 
* Pitcoal has been discovered aines in it abundance 
in various parts of the United States Tha mountains 
of Poanmsyivania cousin vast treasures, which only 
SRST aT Atay fiesta aru 








plate made with chalk, raise a tight} 
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circumstances of your chimney considered.— 
If the fire-place is to be put up ina chamber, 
may have this communication of outer air 
om the staircase; of sometimes more easi- 
iy fom between the chamber oat and the 
ceiling of the lower room, making only a emall 
hole in the wall of the bouse entering the 
space betwixt those two joiata with which 
you, ‘air-passage in the hearth communicates. 
‘this air-passage be ao situated as that mice 
may enter it, and nestle in the hollow, e lit- 
tle grate of wire will keep them out. This 
ing made, and, if it rans under any 
part of the hearth, tiled over vecurely, You 
may proceed to raise your falee back, ‘This 
may be of four inches or two inches thick- 
ness, as you heve room, but let it stand ot 
least four inches from the true chimney-back. 
In narrow chimneys this false back runs fron: 
jamb to jamb, but in large old-fashioned chim- 
neys, you need not make it wider than the 
back of the fireplace. To begin it, you mey 
form an arch nearly fiat, of three bricke end 
to end, over the hollow, to leave a 
the breadth of the iron fire-place, five or 
six inches deep, rounding at bottom, for the 
smoke to turn and pass under the false back, 
and so behind it up the chimney. ‘The falee 
back is to rige till it is as high as the breast 
of the chimney, and then to close over the 
breast ;* alwaysobserving, if there isa wooden 
mantel-tree, to close above it. If there is no 
wood in the breast, you may arch over and 
close even with the lower part of the breast. 
By this closing the chimney is made tight, 
no air or smoke can pass up it, without 
going under the false back, Then side 
to side of your hollow, against the marks you 
rtition, brick- 
on-edge, to separate the air the smoke, 
develling away to haif an inch the brick that 
comes just under the air-hole, that the air 
may have a free up into the air-box : 
lastly, close the hearth over thet part of’ the 
_ hollow that is between the falre back and the 
j Place of the bottom plate, couning about half 
jan inch under the plate, which piece of hol- 
low hearth may be sa by @ bit or two 
of old iron-hoop; then is your chimney fitted 
to receive the fire-place. 

‘To vet it, lay first a little bed of mortar all 
round the edges of the hollow, and over the 
top of the pertition : then lay down your bot- 
‘tom plate in its place (with the rods in it) and 

it till itlies firm. Then put alittle fine 
mortar (tade of Ioam and lime, with a little 
one ron) into its joints und ect in your 
leaning it present against 
the fle Tack then pet in your air-box, with 
fa little mortar in itejointa ; then put inthetwo 
sides. closing them upagainst the air-box, with 
mortar in their grooves, and fixing at the mmo 
lateedita sari re described that 
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time your register : then bring up your back to them from anj spota of grease or filth that may 
ite ‘mortar in jts grooves, abd that be on thom. "IF en should afterwards 
will bind the aides together. Then put in come on them, a ha emedyereeter bere 
your front plete, placing it as far beck m the out. 
groove ex you can, to lerve room for the elid- —_If it be well set up, and ina tolerable good 
fig plate: then jay on your top plate, with chimney, amoke will draw in from as far aa 
rmurlar in ite grooves alos ecrewingthe whole the fore part of the bottom plate, as you may 
firmly together by means of the roda The try by a bit of burning paper. 
capitel letters A BD E, a. in the annexed People af fret Spr to make their roams 
cut, show the corresponding parts of the se- too warm, not imagining how litle a fire will 
poral er iefey Lasty, the jotta being pointed Desufficient. When the plates are no hotter 


all around on the outside, the fire-place is ft than that one may just bear the hand on them, 

for use. the room will generally be as warm as you de- 
When you make your first fire in it, per- sire it. 

haps if the chimney Shoroaghly ool it may Soon after the fe piece was pub- 


not draw, the work too being IN cold and lished some’ persone oe land, in im 
damp. In such case, put firet @ few shovels tation of Dr. Franklin's invention, made 
of hot coals in the fire-place, then lift up the what they calf Pennsylvanian Frre-Pisces, 
chimney s trapdoor, and putting ina with improvements; the principal of whick 
or two of flaming paper, shut it again, pretended improvements 3, « contraction of 
hack wil aot the ehizakey a'drawioy seme’ the passages in the air-bor, original 
diately, and when once it is filled with a co- signed for admitting @ quantity of, ‘ 
Jumn of warm air, it will draw strongly and and warming it as it entered the room, The 
coatinually. contracting these pessoges gainsindeed more 
The drying of the mortar and work by the room for the graie, but in a great measure 
firet fire may ey omell unpleasantly, but that will defeats their intention. For ¢f the passages 
soon be over. the einins do sot greatly excood in di- 
In some shallow chimneys, to make moro mensions the awent the crevices bi 
room for the false back and its flue, four inches which cold air can aid the room, they wil 
ce more of the chimney back msy be picked not considerably prevent, as they were intend- 
ed to do, the entry of cold air through then 
owt the room be mada as tight as conve- crevices. 
niently it may be, so will the outer air, that 
ore fi tea bre belet To Dr. Ingenka Ph to the Empe- 
e fire, to enter Ingenhavaz, Physician to 
Fieeee mater the bottom, plate, and uy ror, at Vienna.” 
one He ae means it will Oy tic Cousce and Cure of Smoky Chimneys — 
not come cold to your backs, but be Read in the American ‘Piiloegtsca Society 
asit comes in, and mixed with the warm air = Qet 21. 195 
round the fire-place, before it spreads in the ‘At Bea, Aug. 98 1785 
room. Dean Fatesp,—tIn one of your letters, a 
‘Bat aaa great quantity of cold air, in ex- little before 1 left France, you desired me tv 
treme cold weather especially, will present- give you m writing my thought» upon the 
ly enter rooms if the door be carcleasly left construction and use of chimneys, a subject 
it is good to have some contrivance to you hed sumetimes heard me touch upon in 
at ns ioe by means of screw hinges, a|couversetion. I embrace willingly this lei- 
pri pulley, sure afforded by my present situation to com- 
"When, the p fe poating in the joints is all dry | ply with your request, as it will not only abow 
and hard, e powder of black lead | my regard to the desires of « friend, bat may 
(broken hits rt black lead crucibles from the {at the came time be of some utility to others: 
silyeremiths, Pounded fine, will bay and mix-! the doctrine of chimneys appearing not to be 
it with w little rum and water, lay it on, jas yet generally well understood, and mis- 
Phen the "isos ere wan, witha hard brush, takes ing them being attended with 
over the top bape) foes plates, part of the side constant inconvenience, if not not remedied, 
‘over the pointing 3 and with fruitless exponse, if the trac reme- 
and, as it dries, rub it to a gloes the dies are si: 
tre bro nthe te wil tbe dace, Those whe would be acquainted with this 
of piece, and ghine like subject should begin by considering on what 
new iron, Aod the false back being plaster- principle amoke seconds in any chinmey. At 
ed and white-wasbed, and the redden- firet many ere apt to think amoke is in 


“Before the black lead is laid on, it would not — * This letter bes beeu publubed in s separate 
tenmios to wash the plates with song lee Mme in cermg Saas eh es 
need Boe 
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wivtnl ne Tires ta at edtance ye gue al ne 
cork nes in water, "Theso see no case why | the plate, fig 1.) If there were any mation of 
smoke should not rive in the chimuey, though ' sir through the tube, it would manifest itself 
‘the room be ever so close. Othera think there , by its effect on the alk; but the tube and 
tdder there arodibrent fenattchianeys the eurroundig at thre wile no auch. 
are 
Which aided ‘more oc lee of thie ower. tion, whatever naty be the firm of the tube, 
These themsel search whether crooked or narrow below 
the best form. ‘The ‘equal dimensions of a widening upwards, or the contrary ; the air 
fannel in its whole Jength inom thong ught arti. {in it wil pant Warm the tube, and 
ficial ‘and it i rea- | you wi ‘ts long as it continues warm, a 
‘one, fest ke tejetiog end oacsowing ioeySousteia: cavfout vf tir entering below at 
below upwards, and sometimes the contrary, , passing up through it, till discharged at the 
ta gion cores ions Having it pipe legmmnanieated tothe wit comaing, arcs 
ive more: jess. Havin 
of tabacco, lunge the stem tothe ‘ottom oF a! that air and makes it lighter than the air 
decanter half filled with cold water; then} without, which therefore presses in below, 
Fed mike OS aowke descend inthe. som of, place end rarefied tare Ande wit 
the pipe, from the end of which i will rise in | out warming the tube, if you hold under it a 
toclod, wil Set afcrwerds rine to go out, fae ant ll the tobe gomg oat at he Wp, 
re 
through the neck of the decanter, doer pee ya the abe wi) consinne a5 
iteelf and resting on the ‘ax the knob remains ause the nir 
the water. This shows that smoke is really entering the tube below is heated and rarefied 
wards caly wer atch to of sctol upus "Phat tha tun is preood merely by he 
only when at ' 
by air thal is heated, and thereby rarefied and ‘difference of specific gravity between the fluid 
caries specifically lighter than the air ite * er aoa edie ing the eit nay a 
L. 7 
imoke being rarely cen but in company pear by plunging it into water contained in a 
with heated air, and its upward motion being | glass jar & foot feep, through which such mo- 
visible, though that of the rarefied air that, tion might be seen. ‘The water within and 
dines it 18 not so, has naturally given rise to i the tabe being of the: seme specific 
© error. gravity, other, remain 
need notexplain to you, my learned friend, ; ut rest. But take out the tube, stop ita bottom: 
what ia meant by rarefied air; but if you | with a finger and fill it with olive oil, which 
make the public use you propose of this letter, | is lighter than water, oe stopping. the top, 
sequined withthe tere and witntve tig, | stop a ery ile aleve, “A lng. te you 
aint . 
These then may be told, that bee isa fluid i} Rees ue toaon py pt, the See Teena at 
which has weight ell as others, though rest, butthe moment it ie unstopt, the heavier 
Shout exght Harieed tives lighter then wate jentera below, forces up the lighter, and takes 
‘That heat makes the particles of air recede | its place. e motion then ceases, mercly 
from each other and txke up more space, fo | because the new fluid cannot be successively 
that the same weight of air heated will have ! made lighter, as sir may be by a warm tube. 
more bulk, than equal weights of cold orl a Sect no form of the fennel of echiamney 
which surround it, and m that case must ; hes any share in its operation or: t t- 
rise, being foreed upwards by such colder and : ing smoke, except ita height. The Tonger the 
—_ air, Which presses to get under st end "funnel, ft cect, the pe i Skee exten 
its place. it air is so rarefied or ex- witl Tarefied air, in 
panded iy heat may be proved to heir com: below and drive up the smoke, ifone may, in 
hension, by a lank blown bladder, which, i with custom, use expresaion 
fad before whe, ‘will soon swell, grow tight, groos when in fact it is the superior weight 
and baret. of the surrounding atmosphere that presses to. 
‘Another experiment may be to take a glass enter the funnel felow, and a0 driver up be- 
een me inch Bh Geanetess aad twelve fore it the smoke and warm air it meets with 
inches , Open at and fixed up- in its passage, 
otcon i 80 that it need not be __ Thave been the more in explain 
forthe might warm it At the end of ing these first principles, because, for wantof 
4 quil] fasten five or aix inches of the finest clear ideas respecting them, much fruitless ex-- 
light filament of ailk, oo that it may be held pense has been occasioned ; not only single 
either above the upper end of the tubeor un- chimneys, but in some instances, within ny 
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whole stacks having been led expense 
rag oP aiRereat dred 


knowledge, 

down and rebuilt with funnels : 

forms, imagined more powerful in 

sok; bat having wil te mame height 
same opening below, have performed no 

better than their predecessors. 

‘What isit then which makes a smoky chim- 
ney, that is, a Shamser which instead of con- 
veying up all the emoke, discharges a part of 
it into the room, offending the eyes and da- 
maging the furniture 

e causes of this effect, which have fallen 
under my obgervation, amount to nine, differ. 
ing from other, refore requiring 
diferent remedies. 

1, Smoky chimnies in @ new house, ore 
such, frequently from mere want of air. The 
workmanship of the rooms being all good, and 
just out of the workman's hand, the joints of 


the boards of the flooring, and of thé pannels | 


of wainscoting are al} true and tight, the more 
oo an the walla, perbaps not yet thoroughly 
Air, preserve e dampaess in the sir of the room 
which keeps the wood-work swelled and close. 
The doors and the sashes too, being worked 
with fails shut with ape 80 iat the 
Toom is as tight as 4 sou! no passage | 
ing left pay for air to enter, except the key- 
le, even that is sometimes covered bya 


columa of such air, suppose it filling the fun- 
nel, cannot rise, unless other air be admitted 
to supply its place; and if, therefore, no cur- 
Tent of air enter the opening of the chimney, 
there is nothing to prevent the smoke comit 

‘out into the room. If the motion upwards: 

the air in a chimney that is freely rupplied, 
be observed by the raising of the smoke or a 
feather in it, and it be considered that in the 
time such feather takes in rising from the fire 
to the top of the chimney, a column of air equal 
to the content of the funnel must be discharged, 
and an equal quantity eupplied from the room 
below, it will appear abeolutely impoceible that 
this operation should go on if the tight room 
is kept shut; for were there any force capable 
of drawing constantly so much air out of it. it 
must goon be exhausted like the receiver of 
an air-pump, and no animal could live in it 
‘Those therefore who stop every crevice in a 
room to prevent the admission of fresh air, and 
yet would have their chimney carry up the 
smoke, require inconsistencies, and expect im- 
possibilities. Yet under this situation, I have 
seen the owner of a new house, in deepair, 
and ready to eell it for much Jess than it coat, 
conceiving it uninhabitable, because not a 
chimney in any one of its rooms would carry 
off the smoke, anless a door or window were 
Jeftopen. Much expense hasalso been made, 
to alter and amend new chimneys which had 
really no fault; inone house particularly that 
T knew, of a nobleman in Westminster, that 


your 


foetoa, for want 


Remedies. When you 

ening thy door or & window, enables the 
to carry uy @ emoke, you mt} 

be sure that want ait from without wan the 

cause of its smoking. I my from without, to 

gard you egeinet& common mistake of those 

who may oll you, the room is lange, contains 
ce of air, 


to 
chimney, and therefore it cannot Be tat 
: Mae in egemnet if tight 
norant, that the ‘a room, if tight, 
is in this case oh coal! haportanee wee Ke 
cannot part with a chimney full of air with- 
out joning so much vacuum ; which it 


Teapirar a great fores to effect, and conld not 


Tt appearing plainly, then, that some of the 

air must be edmitted, the question 
will be, bow much is absolutely necessary ; 
for you would avoid admitting more, as being 
contrary to one of your intentions in bavi 
fire, viz. that of warmi 


of understanding the true 
en 


jing your room. To: 
Hale dropelag cater, Now aso ye ents a milling deb burnt cites nek 
ttle dropping shutter, Now ce Cal a ing fire is burning, till you 
Fino but ap cobnected with rarefied air. end «| that, befbre p 


it ia quite shut, the amoke begins 
‘to come out into the room, then open it a little 
till you perceive the smoke comes out no 
. There hold the door, and observe the 
of the open crevice between the edge 
of the door and the rabbit it should shut into. 
the distance to be halfan inch, and 
eight feet high, you find thence that 
room requires an entrance for air equal 
in area to ninety-eix half inches, bale ny 
square inches, or a passage of six inches by 
eight. This, however, is a large supposition, 
there being few chimneys, that, having @ mno- 
derate opening and a tolerable height of funnel, 
will not be satisfied with such a crevice of a 
quarter ofan inch ; and I have found aequare 
of eix by six, or thirty-six square inches, tobe 
pretty good medium that will serve for most 
chimneys. High funnels, with small and low 
openings, may indeed be supplied through a 
Jess space, because for reasone that will appear 
hereafter, the force of levity, if one may sv 
speak, being grester in such funnels, the cool 
‘air entere the room with greater velocity, and 
consequently more enters in the mime time.— 
‘This however has ite limits, for experience 
shows, thetnoincreased selocity soostesioae 
basmade the admission of air ugh the key- 
hole equal in quantity to that throngb an 
open door; though through the door the cur- 
rant moves slowly, and through the keyhole 
with t rapidity. 
it Sreaine hen to be considered how and 
where thisneceamry quantity ofair from with- 


the 


iiss ter erties 


‘vente the spoke coming outintothe room, 
supply the funnel by sther means or in other 


by such # crevice made in the wainscot, 
the Spetng of OS Gainany. “Ths pect 
opening chi le ‘practi- 
cable, is to be chosen, because the entering 
cold air will there meet with the warmest 
rising air from before the fire, und be soonest 
the mixture. The eame kind 


‘ways with the air it wants, and especially if fal sd ea spon bere _ Another 


‘that air be cold, you diminish the force of that 
current, and the smoke in its effort to enter 
the room finds less resistance, 


‘The wanted air must then indispensably be | ing it two 
admitted into the room, to supply erbat goes | replacing it wit 


off through the opening of the chimney. M. 
Ganger, a. very ingenious and intelligent 


joo 


‘way, and not # very difficult one, is to teke 
upper pana of gins in one of your 
sashes, get in a tin fame, (Plate, Fig. 2.) giv- 
ing angular sides, and then 

hinges below on which it 
any be turaed to open more or Jees above. It 
will thea have the appearance of an internal 


French writer on the subject, proposes with | skylight. By drawing this pane in, more or 


jndgment to admit it above the opening of the 
chimney ; and 
ite coldness, he directs its being made to peas 
fap entance hough vi ing cavities made 
behind the iron back and sides of the fire- 
place, and under the iron hearth-plate; in 
which cavities it will be warmed, and even 
heated, s0 as to contribute much, instead of 
cooling, to the warming of the room, This 
invention is excellent in itself, and may be 
used with sdvantage im building new houses; 
‘because the chimney may then be so disposed 
aa to admit conveniently the cold air to enter 
auch passages: but in houses built without 
sueh views, the chimneysare often so situated 
ag not to afford that convenience, without 
great and expensive alterations. and 
cheap methods, though not quite # in 


to prevent inconvenience from | sary. Its position will 


Jess, you may admit what zir you find neces- 
air uy ceiling. is what is 
called in France a Wes ia das? As thisis 
German question, the invention is probably of 
that nation, and takes its name from the fre- 
quent asking of that question when it first 
appeared. In Engl eome have of Inte 
years cut a round hole about five inches dia- 
‘meter in 2 panc of the sash and placed against 
ita circular plate of tin hung on an axis, and 
cut into vanes, which, being separately bent 
e ttle obliquely, are acted upon by the en- 
tering air, 00 as to force the plate continually 

like the vanes of a windmill. This 
tite the outward air, and by the continual 
whirling of the vanes, does in some degree 
disperse it. The noise anly, isa little incon- 


themselves, are of more general utility; and venient. 


auch are the following. 


2. A second cause of the smoking of chim- 


In all rooms where there is a fire, the body | neya is, their openings in the room being 


of air warmed and rarefied before the chim- | too large; that is, too wide, too high, 
ia conti i and mak-| Architects in general have no other ideas of 


their 


proportion 
up the | what relate to symmetry and bea 


the of, is what relates to the bei 


or both. 


in the opening of e chimney, than 
uty, respect 
ing the dimensions of the room :* while its true 
tion, respecting its function und utility, 

on quite other Principles; and they 

‘as proper! ion ine 
inl ogy Oo pry Seg 
of the naturel elevation of men's legs in 
ing. The ion then to be regard- 


ight of the funnel. 
diferent stories of 


4 See Notes at the end of this paper, No. 1. 


For as the funnels in the 


air; 
air from the room into the chimney, sufficient 
to fll the opening, being ‘oppose 
and prevent the smoke coming out into the 
room; it follows, that the openings of the 
funnels may be larger, and that those 
of the shorter funnels should be amaller. For 
if there be a large openi toa chimney that 
does not draw strongly, nel ma! 
n to be furnished ‘wih the air tedeoenbs 
ry a partial current entering on one side of the 


opening, and, leaving the other side free of | 
any opposing current, may permit the smoke 


to issue there into the room. Much too of 


the force of draft in a fannel depends on el 


degree of rarefaction in the air it contaivs, 


6 
nel diminished. In the lerger » bil- 
lets of two feet » or half the common 
length of cordwood, may be burnt convenient- 
Jy; and for the smaller, such wood rape. 
sawed into thirds, Where coals are the 
the grates will be joned to the open- 
ing. The same depth is nearly necesmary to 

the funngls being all made ofa size proper 
to admit 2 chimney-sweeper, large 


come to be thought handsomest. But at pre-_ 
sent, when men and women in different coun- 
tries show themselves diseatisfied with the 
forms God has given to their heads, waists, 
and foet, and pretend to shape them more 
perfectly, it is hardly to be expected that 
they will be content always with the best 
form of # chimney. there are eome, I 
now, 60 bigoted to the fancy of a large noble 
it, 


and that depends on the nearness to the fire opening, that rather than 


of its in entering the funnel. If it 
oan = ee, ies bate side, or 
ve in a wide or ing. 
it receives little heat in passing iy te fre, 
tho contents of the funnel is by that means 
Jeas different in Jevity from the sut 
ati ere, and its force in drawing conse- 
quent ly weaker. ‘Bioce iftoo large an open- 
i iven to chimneys in uy rooms, 
tho reeme will bo emoky: on the other 
hand, if too emall openings be given to chtm- 
neys in the lower rooms, the entering au, 
operating too directly and violently oa the 
fire, afterwards strengthening the draft 
as it ascends the funnel, will consume the fuel 
too rapidly. 

Remedy, As different circumstances fre- 
quently alix themselves in theso matters, it 
is difficult to give precise dimensions for the 
openings of all chimneys. ur fathers made 
them generally rauch too large; we have 
Jessened them; but they are often still of 
greater dimension than they should be, the 
human eye not being easily reconciled to 
sudden and great changes. i yas suspect 
that your chimney smokes from the te grat 
mension of its opening, contract it by plac- 
ing moveable boards eo°as to lower od'uar- 
row it gradually, till you find the emoke no 
longer issues into the Toom. ‘The propartion 
0 ‘fund will be that which is proper for that 
chimney, and you may employ the bricklayer 
o mason te ice itary. However, 
as, in building new something must 
be sometimes hezaried, T would make rs 
openings in my lower rooms about thi 
inches square and eighteen deep, and those in 
the upper, only eighteen inches square and 
not quite so deep; the intermediate ones di- 
minishing in proportion as the height of fun- 


would submit to have 

wore eyez, and skins almost smoked 
2 er cause of emoky chimneys ia, too 

short a funnel. This ha necessarily in 

some cases, as where a chimney is requ! 

in a low building ; for if the funnel be raised 

high above the roof, in order to strengthen its 


draft, it is then in. of being blown down, 
and crushing ho roof is its fall. 

Remedies. Contract the opening of the 
chimney, #0 as to oblige all the entering air 
to pass through or very near the fire; wi 
by it will be more heated end rarefied, the 
fannel itself be more warmed, aod ite contents 
have more of what may be called the force 
of levity, so as to rive strongly and maintain 
‘a good draft at the opening. 

‘Or you may in some cases, to advantage, 
‘build additional stories over the low building 
which will support « high funnel. 

Tf the low buildi1 used ag a kitchen, 
and a contraction of the opening therefore in- 
convenient, a large one being necessary, at 
least when’ there are great dinners, for the 
free management of so many cooking uten- 
sils; in such cage ] would adviee the building 
of two more fannels joining to the firet, and 
having three moderate openings, one to each 
fanned, inetead ofone large one. When there 
is occasion to use but one, the other twomay 
be kept shut by sliding plates, hereafter to be 
described ** and two or all of them may be 
used together when wanted. This will in- 
deed be an expense, but not an useless one, 
aince your cooks will work with more com- 
fort, see better than in 2 smoky kitchen what 
they are about, your rictuals will be cleaner 
dressed, and not taste of emoke, as is often 


furnitore, 
to bacon. 





‘© See Notes at the end of this paper, No. U1. 
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it is not uncommon, in ill-contriv: 
instead of having a fannel 
fire-place, to bend and turn 
‘upper toom 60 #8 to make it 
another funnel! that comes 
this means the uppet room 
short of course, eince its len; 
Teckoned from the place where it e1 
lower room funnel; and that funnel is aleo 
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stack ; far all that pert being readily supplied 
‘vith air through the seeanf fennel, adds no 


to the draught, eapecially ae that air 
is cold where there'la no ‘tre in the second 
chimney. The oaly easy remedy here is, to 


keop the opening shut of that fannel in which 
there is no fire. 
monkig of chinntys i tice oveptecreng 
i ‘imneys, ia, their overpowering 
one another. For wastance, if there be two 
chimneys in one large room, and you make 
fires in of them, the doors 
cloae ahut, you will find that the greater and 
stronger fire ehall overpower the weaker, end 
draw air down its funnel to supply ita own de- 
mand; which air descending in the weaker 
drive down its amoke, and force it 
into the room. If, instead of being in one 
room, the two chimneys are in two different 
rooms, communicating by a door, the case is 
the same whenever that door is open. In a 
very tight house, I have known a kitchen 
chit on the Jowet, foe, wien it Ba 4 
fire in it, overpower any other chimncy 
in the house, and draw air and smoke into its 
Toom, as often as the door was opened com- 
municating with the staircase. 

Remedy. Take care that every room has 
the means of supplying iteelf from without, 
with the air its chimney may require, so that 
no one of them may be obliged to borrow from 
another, nor under the necessity of Jenny. 
pane of these means have been ly 

lever 

5. Another cause of amaking is, when the 
taps of chimneys are commanded by higher 
buildings, or by a hill, vo that the wind blow- 

h eminences falls like oe 
perpendicularly on 
the of the chimneys that lie in its is 
tol bia down the woth consi nth, 

Remedy. t commonly applied to this 
eam, mx Lartoap made of te ce dato iron, eo- 
vering the chimney above and on three sides, 
open on ooe side, turning on « spindle, and 
which, being guided or governed by a vane, 





'Thelleve may be general 


windows ney B, below the top 
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presents it back to the current. This 
s ty efihotnsl, though 
not certain, ag there may be cases in whieh it 
will not tagepey ttre i yonr: fos rela, if 
so as ra) 3 OF 
Tiaae oyeal with he cormoling ertneszn 
is more to be depended on. But the tarning 
cap, being easier end cheaper, shonld fret be 
tried. If obliged to build in sacha situation. 
T would choose to place my doors on the aide 
next the hill, and the backe of my chimneys on 
the furthest side ; for then the column of air 
falling over the eminence, and of coursr 
pressing on that below, and forcing it to enter 
the doors, or Was-tst-dases on that side, would 
tend to balence the pressure down the chim- 
neys, and leave the funnels more free in the 
exercise of their functions. 

6. There is another case of command, the 
reverse of that last mentioned. It is where 
the commanding eminence ia farther from the 
wind than the chimney commanded. To ex- 
plain this a figure may be necessary. Sup- 
‘pose then a building whose side A hay 
ta be expaned to the wind, and rab ind 

against its progress, (Plate, figure 
8) The air obstructed by this dam ‘vill, 
Tike water, press and search for 

it; and finding the top of e chim. 

‘the dam, it will force 
itself down thet funnel in order to get through 

some door or window open an the side of 

e building. And if there be a fire in such 
chimney, its smoke is of course down, 
and fills the room. 

Remedy. | know of bat one, which is to 
reise such funnel higher than the roof, sup- 
porting it, if necessary, by iron bars. For a 
turn-cap in this case has no effect, the dam- 
med.up air pressing down through ‘it in what- 
ever position the wind may have placed ite 


opening. 
I know a city in which many houees are 
rendered amoky by thisoperation. For their 
kitchens being built behind, and connected 
by pamage with the houses, and the tope of 
Kntchen chimneys lower than the top of 
the houses, the whole side of a street, when 
the wind blows against its beck, forms sucha 
dam ap above described; and the wind, 90 ob- 
structed, forces down those kitchen chimney 
(especially wherr they have but weak fires in 
them) to pass throug! ihe passage an none® 
into the stroet. Kitchen chimneys, so form- 
ed and situated, bave another inconvenience. 
Tn summer, if” you open your upper room 
windows for air, a light breeze blowing over 
eae nara chimney uaa the house, 
not strong to force down its 
smoke as aforemic  inealiciest to waft it into 
your windows, and fill the rooms with it; 
which, besides the dimgreeableneas, damages 
your farnitare. 
7. Chimneys, otherwise drawing well, are 
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oor ies! 


bape ng ay beter prea ager ioe 80 


rometimes made to smoke by 
and inconvettient situation of « 
‘the room as in the if the door A, be- 

in the corner, is made to open agait 


i 
wall Plate, 

ing there, when open, more out of the way, 
1t follows, that when the door is oaly opened 
im part, e current of air rushing in passes 


along the wall into and across the opening of| middle 


against the upwards constant): 
figure 4) which i common, as| i 
wi 


a7 
when it begins to hesitate; and ax the hest 
of the day epproaches, it sets downwarde, and. 
: till towards evening, when it 
again hesitates for some time, and then 


during the night, es bo- 

ffom the te of neighbouring onc pease 
nei 

over the toyp of funnels wick are atthe tine 

drawing downwards, as they often are in the 

of the day, auch smoke is of ne- 


the chimney B, and flirts nome of the smoke tensity drawn ata these funnela and descends 


out into the room. This happens more cer- 
tainly when the door is shutting, for then 
the force of the current is augmented, and 

es very inconvenient to those who, 
warming themselves by the fire, happen to 
sit in its way. 

‘The remedies ure obviousand easy. Euther 
Pat an intervening skreen from the wall 
round great part of the fire-place; or, which 
1s perhaps preferable, shift the hinges of your 
door, 90 as it may open the other way, and 
when open throw theair along the other wall. 

‘8. A room, that has no fire in its chimney, 
is sometimes filled with smoke which is re- 
evived at the top of its funnet and descends 
tnto the room, In a former paper* I have al- 
ready ey the deecending corrents of 
air in cold funnels ; it may not beamiss how- 


‘with the air into the chamber. 

"The remedy isto havea sliding plate, here- 
after described," that will shat perfectly the 
bare Soe hich rally di HB, 

jimneys which generally draw well, 
do nevertheless sometimes give amoke into 
the rooms, i being driven down by stron; 
winds passing over the tops of thrir funnels, 
though not descending from any commanding: 
eminence. This case is most frequent where 
the fimnel is short, and the opening turned 
from the wind. It is the more grievous, when 
it happens to be a cold wind that produces the 
effect, because when you most want your fire, 
are sometimes obliged to extinguish it. 

‘o understand this, it may be considered, that 
the rising light air, to obtain 2 free issue from 
the funnel, must push out of its way or oblige 


‘ever to repeat here, that funnels without fires the air that is over it to rise. In a time of 
have an effect, uccording to their degree of! calm or of little wind this is done visibly, for 


coldness or wermth, on the air that 
timnopbery bequest cbacgog 
a re is frequently changing its tem- 
perature; but stacks of fancla, covered from 
inds and sun by the house that contains 
equal temperature. If, 
iy grown coll ih ecpy wera fanels bos 
lv e empty warm it 
to draw strongly upward ; that i, they ra 
the air coutaled in them, which biciatd 
rises, cooler air enters below to supply its 
place, is rarefied in its turn and rises; and 
this operation continues til] the funnel grows 
cooler, or the | air warmer, or 


ip neatly equal the difference of warmth in 
the eir between day and night is sufficient to 
produce these currents, the air will begin to 
ascend the funnels as the cool of the evening 
comes on, and this current will continue till, 
perhaps nine or ten o'clock the next 


See Noten at the end ofthis paper, No. TI. 


‘When some think may 


"we wee the smoke that is bronght ap by that 


air rise ine column above the chimney. But 
wien avieles coment of sir, that i strong 
wind, passes over the top of a ney, its 
iiclee have received so much force, which 
Se ge tht the aoe light a 
other so rapidly, that the rising light air 
has not strength sufficient to oblige to 
quit that direction and move upwards to per- 
mit ita insue, Add to thix, thet some of the 
current pessing over that side of the funnel 
which it first monte with, viz at Fed Giate, 
figare 5.) bavit compreseed. 1e Te- 
sistance Fhe fame may expand itzelf over 
the flae, and strike the interior opposite side 
at B, from whence it may be reflected down- 
wards and from side to side in the direction of 
the pricked lines cc c. 

Remedies. In some places, particularly in 
Venice, where they have not stacks of chim- 
neys but single flues, the custom is, to open 
or widen the top of the flue rounding in the 
true form of a funnel; (Plate, Siete 6) which 

prevent the just mep- 

‘tioned, for that the wind blowing over ae of 
the edges into the funnel may be slanted out 
again on the other side by ita form. I haye had 
no experience of this; but I have lived in a 
we te of fees bing naresed were 
the tops of the fiues being 2 inwerda, 
asto form a slit for the iame of the smoke, 

© See Notes at the end of this paper, No.1, 
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Jong as the breadth of the funnel, nad only fear | don rp mal over thet objection, and now 
wide, This seems to have been contriv-' think contributes to render their air 
1 on 4 supposition, chat the entry ofthe wind selubrious, us they have had no esti. 
would thereby be obstructed, Hcl oa wd Jential disorder since the general use of coals, 

‘Bight 2 hare been imagined, that when, before it, such were frequent. Paris 
Pen ee ae ome still burns wood at an evormous expense, can- 


as ai rere in would tinually augmenting, the dohelaiaots having 
thereby be ened a to ererue sl Ul jaca vero, In Germany 
Bu not alwapu succeeds for when the wind oak wonseei: your people 20 very i= 
not alway ; for wi our people are very in- 
ai aap scrods fr whe the wind fol wa Sapp ey be t of fire ; but they 
was Sod down: ty fis into the wens L coms: Sy all ore in that art from the 
monly sat in, a0 as to oblige me to ‘Chinese,* whose coun! 
re into another. The oaition of the slit of Tous and fully = Sen te sf thee Toon toft 


this funnel was deed north-east and south for the growth of wood, and havi not much 
weet. ‘Perhape if it bed lain acroas the wind, other fuel that is good, have been upon 
the effect might have been different. Buton many inventions during a course of' s for 
this I can give no certainty. Itseemse mat- making a little fire go as far aa le. 
ter proper to be referred toexperiment. Pos- I have thus gone through ell the common 
So causes of the enoking of chimneys that Tean 
but it was not at preeent recollect as having fallen under my 
observation; communicating the remedies 
England. I formerly saw 0 printed | that E have known successfully used for the 
the time of queen Elizabeth, which remarked | different cases, together with the principles 
the thea improvements of Living, and |oa which both the disease and the remedy de- 
mentioned among others the convenience of |, sod confessing my ignorance wherever I 
chimneys. One forefathers” wad ihe a re bean enable id Min witlco wall if 
no chimneys. ere Was. Ou ‘a8 You propose, ter, to: 
dy house only coe place for a fre, amd J or as you please, euch observations 
e went out through a hole in the are occurred to your attentive mind ; 
roof; but now there is scarce a ther plcsphere will do the rae, 
house in England You of 
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pibave) mre et with a 
nel, t y chimney, which hes not been 
Vosges mein ot ey of may chin inciples, and cured 
Buch Temedies, where | people have been wil 
to Bj them lic i indeed bot al 
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queen Elizabeth's pat ioe enemy, and closed with extreme care 


by a member, reciting, “ That pany 3 every crevice in the rooms J inhabited. 

frewers, smiths, and other artificers of ;Perience has convinced me of my error. 1 
don, had of Inte taken tothe une of pteel fer now look upon fresh air ana friend: Teven 
their Sires, instead of wood, which filed the Aloep with an open window. Tam persuaded 
prejuicl tothe beish part d smoke, very that no common air from without is 90 un- 


oe ee cuidertag That no dampen of repli to 
¢ ‘was not 
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is applied to and touches it within, my whole someof the rooms 20 contrived es to communi- 
tody being full of moisture, and finding that cate on occasion with others, 60 as to form dif. 
Tecan lie two hours in a bath twice a week, ferent combinations, and exemplify different 
covered with water, which ¢ertainly is much cases; with quantities of green wax taper 
Gemper than any air can be, and this for Cut into pieces of an inch and hall, sixteen of 
years together, without catching cold, or be- stock together in a square, and lit, 


lb 


in any other manner disordered by it, I make @ strong fire for a little glus 
anger tread mere moisture, either in cir chimney, and blown out would continue to 
or in aheets or shirta: and I iad it of impor- burn and give smoke as long as desired. 
tance to the happiness of life, the being freed With such an spparatua all the operations af 

‘vain terrors, especielly of objects that smoke and air in rooms and chimneys 
we are every day inevitably to meet might be seen through their transparent 


i 


with, You phyacisns bave of Inte happily ides; and the effect of wind on chimneys, 
discovered, after a. opinion commanded or otherwise, might be ahown hy 
vailed some ages, that fresh and cool air letting the entering ait blow upon them 
food t> persone in tho exall and other an opened window of the lecturer's 
era. It is to be hoped, thet in another chamber, where it would be constant while 
century or two we may all Bad oot, teat it is he kept a good fire in his chimney. By the 
not bad even for people in health. And asto help of anch lectures our fumists would be- 
moist air, here 1 am at this present writing come better instructed. At present they 
in a ship with above forty persons, who have have generally but one remedy, which per- 
fad Do other bat mais at to breathe Bt ox hape th heave Keown, pee ana epi 
weel 3 ev we touch is damp, case of smoky chimni apply that 
and nothi dion yet we are all as healthy {ndiseriminately to all the other caunce, With: 
as we be on the mountains of Switz- out success,—but not without expense to their 
erland, whose inhabitants are not more sothan employers. 
those of Bermuda or St Helens, islands on With all the science, however, that a man 
whove rocks the wavee are dashed into miJ- shall suppose himeelf possessed of in this ar- 
lions of les, which fill the air withdamp, ticle, he may sometimes meet with cases that 
bat luce no diseases, the moisture being ma’ le hum. 1 once lodged in a house 
pure, unmixed with the poi apours at Landon, whieh, in n little zoom, hed a ine 
arising from patrid and stagnant gle chimney and funnel. ‘The opening was 
pools, in which many insects die and corrupt Nery smell, yet it did not keep in the smoke, 
the water. Those pees oo , in my opinion and all attempts to have e fire in this room 
(which however I submit yours) afford were fruitlesa. 1 could not imagme the ren- 
unwholesome air ; and that it is not mere son, till at length observing that the chamber 
water contained in damp air, but the volatile over it, which no fire-place in it, was al- 
pesticles of corrupted animal matter mixed ways filled with smoke when a fire was kin- 
with that water, which renders such air per- dled below, and that the smoke came through 
nicious to those who breathe it. And I ima- the cracks and crevices of the wainscot; I had 
fine it a cause of the same kind that renders the wainscot taken down, anc discovered that 
the air in close rooms, where the perapirable the funnel which went up behind it, had e 
Batter is breathed over and over agam by & crack many feet in length, and wide enough 
number of assembled people, eo hurtful to|to admit my arm, @ breach very dangerous 
health, After being in such a situation, me- with regard to fire, and occasioned probably 
ay find themoelves affected by that febricula, by an apparent irregular sottling of one ai 
which the English elone call « cold, and per- of the house. ‘The air entering this breach 
haps from the name, imagine that they caught freely, destroyed the drawing force of the 
the malady by going out of the room, w! fannel. The remedy would bave been, filling 
it was in fact by being in it. up the breach or rather rebuilding the funnel : 
‘You begin to think that I wander from my but the landlord rather chose to stop up the 
subject, and go out of my depth. SoTreturn chimney. 
again to my chimneys. puzzling case I met with at a 
‘We have of late many lectures in experi- friend's country house near London Hi 
meatal y. Ihave wished that some best room had # chimney in which, he told 
of them would study this branch of that sci- me, he never could have a fire, for all the 
ence, and give ‘iments in it az a part of amoke came out into the room. J flattered 
their lectures. addition to their present myself I could easily find 
apparatusneod not he very ive. Anum the cure. 
ber of little represeatations of rooms composed. it 
each ofive panes of rsh glam ffmused in wood 
. at the corners, with proportiouable doors, 
moveable glass chimneys, with openings of dif- it 
ferentsinae, aaldeerent Hengths of funnel, and being too large 
for, TL... 
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igsue. I went out and looked up at the top 
of the chimney : its fanne] was jqined in the 
same stack with others, ome of them short- 
cr, that drew very well, and {saw nothing to 
‘Prevent its doing the same. In fine, 
every other examination 1 could thunk of, 1 
was obli to own the insofficiency of my 
ail Bat my friend, whomade no preten- 
sions to such kind of knowledge, afterwarda 
discovered the cause himself. He get to the 
top of the funnel by a ladder, and looking 
down, found it filled with twigs and straw ce- 
mented by earth, and lined with feathers. It 
secms the house, after being built, had stood 
empty some years before he occupied it; and 
he concluded that some large birds hed taken 
advantage of ita retired situation to make 
their nest thero. The rubbish, considerable 
in quantity, bemg removed, and the funnel 
cleared, the chimney drew well and gave 
satisfaction. 

In general, smoke is a very tractable thing, 
easily governed and directed when one knows 
the principles, and 18 well informed of the 
circumstances, You know I made it descend 
in my Pennsylvania stove. I formerly hed a 
more simple construction, in which the same 
effect was produced, but visible to the eye 
(Plave, figure 7.) _It was com of two 
Plates A Band C D, placed as in the figure. 

‘he lower plate A B rested with its edge in 
the angle made by the hearth with the 
of the chimney. “The upper plate was fixed 
to the breast, and lapped over the lower about 
six unches wide and the length of the plates 
(near two feet) hetween them. Every other 
are, ofair into the funnel was well 

n thereforea fire was made at E, for the 
first time with charcoal, till the air in the 
funnel was a little heated through the Plates, 
and then wood Jaid on, the 1 would rive 
to A, turn over the edge of that plate, do- 
scend to D, then turn under the edge of the 
upper plata, and go up the chimney. It was 
pretty to see, but of no great use. Placing 
therefore the under plate in a higher situa- 
tion, I removed the ppper plate C D, and 
placed it perpendicularly (Plate, figure 
20 that the upper edge of the lower plate A 
came within about three inches of it, and 
might be pushed farther from it, or suffered to 
come nearer to it, bya moveable wedge be- 
tween them. ‘The flame then ascending from 
the fire at E, was carried to strike the upper 
plate, made it very hot, and its heat rose and 
spread with the rarefied air into the room. 

I believe you have seen in use with me, 
the contrivance of a sliding-plate over the fire, 

ingly placed to oppose the rising of the 
amoke, leaving buta small passage for it, be- 
tween the edge of the plate and the back of 
the chimney. It is particularly described, 
and its oped in in my former printed 
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Jetter, and I mention it here only as another 
instance of the tractability of smoke.* 
‘What 1s called the Staffordshire chimney 
(See the Plate, facing page 306) affords an 
example of the same kind. The ing of 
the chimney is bricked up, even with the bve- 
edge of its jambs, leaving open only a passage 
over the grate of the same width, and per- 
haps eight inches high. The grate consists 
of semicircular bars, their upper bar of the 
greatest diameter, the others ander it smaller 
‘and emaller, so that it has the appearance of 
halfa round basket. It is, with the coals it con- 
tains, wholly without the wall that shuts up 
the chimney, yet the pregr penta and enters 
the passage above it, the dra! ing strong, 
because no air can enter (hat ie not oh to 
pass near or through the fire, #o that 
the funnel is filled with is much heated, and 
of one Leg! inh ie ; 
fach more prosperity of a winter 
country depends oa the Monty aod cheapnesa 
of fuel, than ia generally imagined. In travel- 
ling Ihave observed, that in thoxe parts where 
the inhabitants can have neither wood, nor 
coal, nor turf, but at excesmve prices, the 
working People Hive in miserable hovels, are 
ragged, and have nothing comfortable about 
them. ’ But when fuel is cheap (or where 
they have the art of managing it to advan- 
tage) they are well furnished with necessa- 
ries, and have decent habitations. The obvi- 
os reason ie that the working hoars of auch 
are the profitable hours, and they who 
Exnnot afford suficient fuel havo fewer such 
hours in the twenty-four, than those who hase 
itcheap and plenty: for much of the domestic 
work of poor women, such as spinning, eew- 
ing, katting; and of the men in those ma- 
nufactures that require little bodily exercise, 
cannot well be performed where the fingers 
are numbed with cold; those people therefore, 
incold weather, are induced togo to bed soan- 
er, and lie louger in 2 morning than they 
would do if they could bave good fires or 
warm stoves to sit by; and their hours of 
work are not sufficient to produce the means 
of comfortable subsiatence. Those gute 
works, therefore, such az roads, canals, &c, 
which fuel may be brought cheap into such 
countries from distant places, are of great 
utility ; and those who promote them may be 
reckoned among the benefactors of mankind. 
Thave great pleasure in baving thue com- 
plied with your request, and in the reflection, 
that the friendship you honour me with, and 
in which I have ever been so happy, has con- 
tinued so many years without the smallest in- 
terruption. Gur distance from each other 1s 
Dow augmented, and mature must soon puten 
end to the possibility of my continuing our 


* Bee Notes at the esd of thus paper. No.1. ” 
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correspondence: but if consciousness and 
memory remain in a foture state, my esteem 
and respect for you, my dear foend, will be 
everlastmg. B. FRANKLIN. 


Notes for the Letter upon Chemneys. 
No L 
‘Tae latest work on architecture that [have 
seen, 19 that entitled Nutshelle, which appears 
to be written bya very mgemous man, end 
contains a table of the proportions of the open- 
snge of chimneys ; but they relate solely to the 
ons he gives his rooms, without the 
svuallest regard to the funnels. And he re- 
anatks, respecting these proportions, that they 
ure similar to the harmonic divisions of a mo- 
nochord.* He does bot indeed lay much stress 
cn this; but it shows that we like the appest- 
ance of principles: and where we have not 
true ones, we bave eune satafaction in pro 
duemg such ax are imaginary. 


No. IL. 
of the suding plates here 


The Gene 
promised, and which bath been since browgbt ; » wasted, anc itr effect 


unto use under various names, with some im- 
iatenal changes, w contained in 8 former let- 
ter tu James Bowdon, Faq. a8 follows ~ 


To James Bowdoin. Boston, 
Loven, D ther 2 Io 
[tave esecuted here an eas) urvle con- 
ance, that Th.ve long since had men 
ion, for heping ru ms warmer i cold ws» - 
ther than they generally are, and with lese tre, 
Tt isthe: the opening of the chimney 18 con. 
tracted, by brick-work foced with unable ~labs, 
19 about two feet between the jamb. and the 
breast brought down to within about three feet 
ofthe hearth. An iron frame 1s placed junt n+ 
der the breasta, and eatonding quite to the back 
of the chimney, 90 thet a plate of the same 
metal may shde horizontally backwardr and 
forwards m the grooves on cach side of the 
frame, This plate is just #0 large as to fill 
the whole space.and shut the chimney entirely 
when thrast quite in, which 18 coovement 
when there ts no fire, Drawing it out, 8005 
to lonve a @ between its further edge and 
the back, of about two inches; this space 13 
sufficient for the amoke to pass; and so large 
a part of the funnel berng stopt hy the rest of 
the plate, the passage of warm air out of the 
room, up the chimney, is obstrncted and re- 
tarded, and by that means much cold air 
prevented from coming in through crevices, 
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aifest three ways. First, when the fire burns 
briskly i cold weather, the howling or whist- 
Img nowe made by the wind, ae it enters the 
room through the crevices, when the chimney: 
38 open as Dewal, ceasce a8 coon as thu plats 
welid in to sts proper distance. Svconaly, 
the door of the room about half an 
meb, and holding your hand against the open- 
1g, near the4top of the door, you feel the cold 
air coming m aganet your band, bat weakly, 
af the plate bein Let another person gud- 
cenly draw it out, 90 ns to Jet the ar of the 
room go up the chimney, with its usual free- 
dom where chinineysare open, and you imme- 
duately feel the cold air rusung i strongly. 
Thuntly. af something be set against the door, 
just suffiment, when the plate 1s in, to keep 
the door nearly sbut, by resisting the pressure 
of the air that would force it opeu; then, 
when the plate 1s drawn out, the door wil] be 
forced op-n by the increased pressure of the 
outward cold aur endeavourmg to get in to 
supply the place of the warm aur, that now 
pee out of the room to go up the chumney. 
In our common open chimneys, half the fuel 
lost; the nr it has 
warmed being immediately dravn off Se- 
veral of my acquaintance, baying seen thir 
sample machine 1n my room, have imitated it 
at their own houses, and at eeems hkely to be- 
come pretty common. [ derciibe it thus 
heular'y to ycu, because T think st would be 
useful m Bostou. where firing 16 oftca dear, 
2 entioning chimneys pute me in mind of 
a property I formerly Imad occasion to observe 
17 them. which ] have not found taken notice 
of by others; 1% a8, that in the summer time, 
‘when no fire 1s made in the chnoneys, there 
1s, nevertheless, a repular droft fair through 
them, continually paseing upwards, from about 
five or 4x o'clock im thy afternoon, tu) ought 
or nie o'clock the neat iormng, when 
current begun to slacken and hesitate alittle, 
for about half an hour, and then seta a 
strongly down again, which 1t continues todo 
tll towards five in the afternoun, then slack- 
ene and hentates as before, going sometimes 
aktde up, then a little down, till, in about 
halfan hous, tt gets into a steady upward car- 
rent for the night, which continues till eight 
ornine the neat day, the hours varying @ 
little og the days lengthen and shorten, and 
sometimes varying from sudden changes in the 
weather, as af, after beng long worm, it 
should begin to grow cool about noon, while 
the air was coming down the chimney, the eure 
rent will then change earher than the usual 


fo supply its place. ‘Thu effect 1s made ma- hour, &c. 


+ Tpou comparing these proportions with those att 
ang from the common disiwans of the mooeehord. tt 
happens that the first answers 10 unssoas, and although 

athe second 1g mdsscord the third suswers to the third 

“Whinor the fourth fo the third major, the fh to tbe 
fourth, the w\th 20 the fifth, and the seventh to the oc 
tave '--NUvamette, page 8 


‘This property in chimneys I imagme we 
might turn to some account, and render im 
proper, for the future, the old saymg, as use~ 
less. asa chimney mn summer. If the openng 
of the chimney, from the breast down to the 
hearth, be closed by a slight moveable frame 
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or two, in the manner of doors, covered with 
canvasa, that will let the air through. but keep 
‘out the flies; and another little frame eet with- 
in upon the hearth, with books on which to 

joints of meat, fowls, &c. wrapt well in 
wet linen cloths, three or four fold, 1 am con- 
fident, that if the linen is kept wet, by eprink- 
Iing it once a day, the meat would be wocooled 
by the evaporation, carried on c&ntinually by 
tneans of tl ing air, that it would kecp a 
week or more in the hottest weather. Butter 
and nail, might likewise be kept cool, in ves- 
sels or 6 covered with wet clotha A 
shallow tray, or keeler, should be under the 

to receive any water that might dry 

from the wetted cloths. I think, too, that thia 
Property of chimneys might, by means of 
smoke-jack vanes, be applied to some mochatni- 
cal purposes, where a small but pretty constant 
power only is wanted. 

If you would have my opmwa of the cause 
of this changing current of air in chimneys, 
it i, in short, as follows. In summer tune 
there is lly © great difference in the 
‘warmth of the air st mid-day and md-might, 
and, of course, a difference of specific gravity 
in the air, as the more it is warmed the more 
uisrarefied. The funnel ofa chimney, benz 
for the most part surrounded by the house, = 
protected, in @ great measure, from the direct 
Action of the sun's rays, and aleo from the eold- 
ness of the night air. ft thence preserves 
middle temperature between the heat of the 
day and the coldness of the night. ‘This mid- 
die temperature it communicates to the air 
contained in it If the state of the outward 
air be cooler than that in the funnel of the 
chimney, it will. by being heavier, forer it to 
rise, and'go out at the top. What supplies 
ita place from below, being warmed, in its 
‘turn, by the warner fannel, 18 likewiae forced 
up by the colder and weightier air below, and 
so the current is continued fill the next day, 
when the sun gradually changes the state of 
the outward air, makes it first as warm asthe 
funnel of the chimney can make it (when the 
carrent begins to hesitate) and afterwards 
warmer. finnel, being cooler than the 
air that comes into it, conls that air, makes it 
heavier than the outward air, of course it de- 
scenda; and what succeeds it from above be- 
‘ing coolod in its turn, the descending current 
continues till towarde evening, when it again 
hesitates and changes its course, from the 

of warmth in the outward air, and the 
nearly remaining same middle temperature in 
the funnel. 

‘Upon this principle, if a house were built 
behind Bescon-hill, an adit carried {rom one of 
the doors into the hill horizontally, till it meet 
with a perpendicular shaft sunk from its top, 
it seems probable to me, that those who lived 
in the house would coustantly, in the heat even 
of the calmest day, hove as much cool air pass- 
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ing through the house, as they should choose; 
and the same, though reversed in its current, 
ing the stllest night. 

I thmk, too, this property might be made of 
use tu miners; as, where several shafts or pits 
are sunk perpondicularly into the earth, com- 
manicating at bottom by horizontal 
which is a common case, if achimney of thirty 
or forty foet high were built over cue of the 
shafts, or 80 near the shaft, that the chinney 
might communicate with the top of the 
all air being excluded but what should pas 
up or down by the shaft, a constant of 
ar would, by this means, be produced in the 

below, tending to secure the work- 
men those dampa which so frequently 
incommode them. For the fresh air would be 
almost always gong down the open ehaft, to 
go up the chimney, or down the chimney, to 
go up the slaft. “Let me aid one observation 
more, which w, that if that part of the funnel 
ofa chitoney, which appears above t. + roofof 
a bouse, be pretty long, and have three of its 
eides exposed to the heat of the sun succes- 
sively, viz. when he is in the east, in the 
south, and m the west, while the north side 
1s sheltered by the pbuilding from the coo? 
northerly winds; such a chimney will often 
be x0 heated by the sun, as to continue the 
draft strongly upward, through the whole 
twenty-four hours, ond often for many days 
together. Ifthe outside of such a chimney 
be painted black. the effect will be still greater 

the current stronger. 


No. TIt. 

It is suid the northern Chinese have a me- 
thod of warming their ground floor, which is 
ingemous. ‘Those floors are made of tiles, # 
foot aquare and two inches thick, they 
corners being supported by brick set on end. 
that area foot long and four inches square ; 
the tilos, too. Jom into ench other, by ndger 
and hollows along their sides. This forms 
a hollow under the whole floor, which on one 
side of the house bas an opening into the #ir, 
where 2 fire is made. and it bas a funnel rin 
ing from the other side to carry off the smoke. 

foel 1s a sulphurous pitcoal, the smell of 
which in the room is thus svoided, while the 
floor, and of course the room, is well warmed. 
But as the underside of the floor must grow 
foul with soof, anda thick coat of soot pre- 
yents much of the direct application of the 
hot air to the tiles, I conceive that burnin; 
the smoke, by obliging it to deecend througtt 
red coals, would in this construction be very 
advantogeous, as more heat wonld be given 
by the flame than by the smoke, and the floor 
being thereby kept free from snot would be 
more heated with less fire. For this purpose 
T would propose erecting the funnel close toy 
the grate, so a3 to have only an iron plate be- 
tween the fire and the funnel, through which 
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piite, the air in the funnel be ng heated, xt} pense of wood, and the stove-room kept con- 
will be sure todraw well,and force the smoke stantly warm, ao that im the coldest winter 
to descend, asm the hgure (Plate 9) thes can work late, and find the room 
where A tthe funnel or chimney Bthe grate still confortable when they rise to work 
‘on which the fire 19 placed, Cone of the aper- early An English farmer in America, who 
tates through which the descending smoke is makes great fires m large open chumneys 
dawn into the channel D of figure 10, along need~ the constant employment of one man to 
vil channel st 15 conveyed by « crrcurtous ! cut and haul wool for supplving them, and 
Toute, a dveignated by the arows, until it the draft of{ oll air to them 3s +0 strong, that 
arrives at the emul aperture Ey figure 10, the heels of hi family are frozen while they 


through which it enters the funnel 
both fguros 1 the iron plate aga ot which 


the firc 15 made, which being heated thereby, ' 


will rarefy the air m that put of the tunnel, 
und cause the smoke toescend rapidly The 
flime thusdivading from the grate to the nght 
ant eft, and turning m passages, d ‘as 
in figure 13, 80 as that every part of the floor 
mav be visited by it before it enters the fun 
nel F, by the two passa: 
tie heat will be lost and @ winter ~20m thas 
yendered very cynfortable 
No It 
Pace 404 Feu can imag &e Itie 

said the Icelanders hey vers little tue! 
cuefly drite wood that comes upon ther 
cast To rec ise more aivantige from its 
heat, they make their door fon and have @ 
stage round the room above the door, ihe a 
callers ® revein tne women can <t and work, 
tie men read or write,&c The root benz 

gy the wart. ari confne'b it ard rept 
rom tis ng aigher ind escaping aud dre 
cur +hich en’cin the house when the door as 
op red cannot rive aboy the level of th top 
» the door, becave> itis heavier than the 
warm air above the door, ani thes in tie 
iter) are not incom noded by 1S ment 
our to2) fly rooms m ght heve a stax con 
structed as tomakc atemporay zulery ebnve 
‘or tac winter, to be tuhen 1m tv 12 Sammer 
dedeatuy fe would fn muvi comfor 
there au cold weather 


Nov 
Paos 410 Wher t cyhae in art of 
wnaging it, &c In sone hous so" the lw 
or people amon the northern nati of Et 


struction, which ‘appears yery a ivantageous 
(Phte, figure 11) 41. the katehen with ats 
chimnsy Ban iron stose in tre stove romn 
In a corner o: t1¢ chunney 2s 1 ‘ale through 
the bach into the store, to putis fuel, and 
another hole above it to Jet the smohe of the 
stove come Sack mto the chimney 44.007 
asthe cooking tover the brards tu the hitcnen 


G mare scorchmg ther faces, and 


| plantation 


EE, very iitleo | 


ta south wil 








the room 1s 
never warm vo that little sedentary work can 
be done by them in winter The difference 
m this a-ticle alone of economy shall, ina 
course ot years enable the (rerman to buy out 
thr Thglishman and take posression of his 


Miscellaneous Observations 

Carwseis whose tunnels go up m the north 
wall of« house, nd are eapused to the north 
winds re not ») apt to drw well as thove ir 
because when rendered cold 
by those winds fey draw dow iwards 

Canmevs encloxd mtu body of u house, 
arc) tter than thox whore fuanels are ex 
pose 1 «a cola walle 

‘Chiunncys 11 atachs are apt to avew batter 
than separate furnels, because the funnels, 
that hat+ cmstant fires in them warm the 
others sn some degree, that have none 

‘Use of tie funnels, in a bore | once oc 


feapied ‘ind a particular funnel jomed to the 


souty~ 1 ot fre stack so that three of ats 
viley were Crom d to the sun in tne course. 
ot *1 day siz Plau figure 12) the east 
side L dummy the noraing the sontn siae 8 
im the -nilile ate cf the day, and the west 
blue $+ durin_ tie “ternoon ¥ wile it~ north 
sd ww sheltered by the stack fron the cold 
wads Ths ta 1 whch cue from the 
ar m}%00 nd iad a cowderable height 
bo e do oro ws ecnstantiy a8 rong 
duvirg ty eed ght winter 
sumtier 

Blaca nz cf frac exposed to the sun, 
Wo ild prot 'y rake them uraw still stronger 

21 Pars I awa fire place to mgemouly 





[contrised +5 to-+ re consentently two rooms, 
rope. and ang the poorer ~ort of Germans 1 des serard a study 
a Pa insylvama, T have obseuse | ume cor ta 


‘The funnel over 
we wi toina The fire-place was of 
cast ror Pate azure 13) basing so up 
might bac 4 and wwobor.ontal semicircalar 
plate BC tie wh le soordered as to turn on 
te prota 421" ‘The plate B always soypad 
th t part c* the round funnel that %as neat to 
the 10 m without 4-9, whule the other half ot 
the finme cyer the fire was always open By 
th» mews 2 servant in the mormng could 


chimney are put through the hole tosupp!y the imake a tre on the hearth € then in the stu 
stove, 90 that there 1s seldom more tlian one dy, w thout disturbing the writer by gomg 
fire barang at 1 time In the floor over the ,11to hus chumber, « d the master, when he 
stove room, i a small trapdoor, ta le the ‘ruse coula, with a touch of his foot, turn the 
‘warm air rise occasionally into the chamber chimney on 1'v pivots, and bring the fire into 
‘Thus the whole house » warmed at httle ex- his chamber, keep st there aslong as he want 
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ed it, and turn it again, when he went out in- seems to have been formed on the same prin- 
to hw study. The room which had no firein crple, and probably from the hint thereby 
at was also warmed by the hent commg given, though the French experiment 1 not 
through the bark plate, and spreading in the mentioned — This book bemg scarce, I have 
room, as it could not go ip the chimney translated the chapter describmg the slove, viz 


“Vulcanus Famulons, by John George 


Description of @ new Stove for burning of —— Leutmann. PD. Wutemixeg. V3 
Pulcoal, and consuming olf ys Smoke. Te amie 
Read in the Ameniean Philosoph.cel So- : 


ciety, January 23, 1736 On 2 Stove, viel. draws downy ards 


‘Towarpa the end of the last century anw-! —« Henx follows the description of a sort of 
gemwus French philosopher, whore nume I} stove, which can easily be removed and again 
am sorry I cannot recollect, exhibited an ex-' replaced at pleasure. ‘This drives the ‘fre 
periment to show, that very offensive things down under iteelf, and gives no smoke, but 
might be burnt m the muddle of a chamber however # very unwholesome vapour. 
such as woollen rags, feathers, &c. without “In the figure, A ian iron vessel hike & 
creating the least smoke or smell. Thema- funnel, (Plate, fgure 20.) m diameter at the 
chine in which it was made, of I remember topabout twelve inches, at the bottom near the 
night, was of thus form (see Plate, figure 1) grate about five mches, ite height twelve 
made of plate ron. Some clear burming toches This 18 seton the hnrrel C, which 1s 
charcoal, were put ato the opening of the) ten inches diameter and two feet long, closed 
short tube A, and supported there by the grate ‘at cach end EE Frotr ere enc rises a pp 
B, The air, as goon a the tubes grew warm, ‘ or flue about four inches diameter, en which 
would ascend in the longer leg C and go out | other pieces of pipe are set, which are gra- 
at D, conengvently air must enter at A de-, dually contracted to D, where the openmg 1» 
scending toB. To thi» course it must be heat- | but about two inches "Those pre Taust to- 
ed by the burning coals through whib ot{ gether be at least four feet high. Basan 
passed, and rise more forcibly m the Innger iron grate. F F are iron liandls guarded 
tube, in proportion to its degree of leat or ra- with wood, by which the rtove ty to be hfted 
refaction, and length of that tube Foreuch‘and moved It stands on three legs Care 
@ machine 13 a kind of inverted eyphon , and ' must be taken to stop well all the joints, thot 
ns the greater weight of water in the longer | no <moke may leak through 
leg of a cotamon syphon in descendin; wee | “When this store 1s to be used, tt ma t 
compamed by an ax ent of the saine fluid in first be carnicd into the kitchen and placed an 
the shorter , #0, 11 this inverted sy yphors the the chimney war the fire There burving 

ter quentity of levity of arr in the longer wood must be laid and left upon its grate ti] 

i) Tsing, 18 accompanied by the descent the barrel (‘rs warm, and the smoke no louger 
of air im the shorter The thmgs to he burn-_ rises at A, but descends towards C Then at 
ed bemg laid on the hot coals at A, the smoke {15 to be carried into the room which it 1s te 
must descend throngh those coals, beconvert- warm. When once the barrel C is warm, 
ed into flame, which, after destroymg the nf. fresh wood may be thrown ito the veasel A 
fenstve smell, came out at the end ofthe longer 4s often a» one pleases, the flame descend. 
tube as mere heated aur. ‘and without smoke. which ss so consumed that 

Whoever would repeat this eaperimentw.th only a vapour pesses out at DD 
success must take care that the part A, B,of| “As this vapour 13 unwholesome, and at 
the short tube, be quite full of burning coals, « fects the head, one moy be freed from it, by 
so that no part of the smoke may descend and ‘ fixing in the wall of thé rooni an mserted fun 
pass by them without gong through ther, nel, suck as people use to hang over lampe, 
and being converted into fame; and tha’ the through which their smoke goes out ax 
Yonger tube be so heated as that the current through a chimney. ‘This funne! carries out 
of ascending hot aur isestabhshed *n it before all the vapour cleverly, eo tliat one finds no 
the things ta be burnt ere laid on the coals. mconvenience from it, even though the open- 
otherwise there will be 2 disappomtment jing D be placed a below the mouth of 

Tt does not appear erther in the Memoirs the said funnel G. The neck of the funnel x 
of the Academy of Sciences. or Philosophical ! better when made gradually bending, than sf 
Transactions of the English Royal Society, turned m a ight angle. 
that any improvement was ever made of this “The cause of the draft downwards i the 

us rument, by applying it to useful stove ws the pressure of the outward air, 

jut there isa German book, en which, falling into the vesse] A ma column 

titled Vulcsnus Famulans, by John George of twelve inches diemcter, finds only a resist- 
Lentmann, P. D, printed at Wirtemberg in og pasage at the grate B, of five inches, and 
1723, which describes, among great ‘one at D, of two iches, which are much too 
of other stoves for warming rooms, one. w! weak to drive it back again ; besdes, A stands 
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much higher than B, and so the presaure on of the thr: esided box C, figure 5 whick ws 
it ungreater and more foreible, and beats down cast in one piece 
the frame to that part where it finds the least _D, figure 6, its cover, showing tt» under 
resntance Canying the machine first to the side with groovesto recerse the upper edges 
Jutchen fire for preparation, 1s on this account,  $ ¥ ot the sides of (,, figure 5, also 2 groove 
that in the the fire and smoke na- R, R, wluch when the cover 1s put on comes 
turally ‘ull the aw in the close barrel rght over another @ Q in C, tigare 5, be- 
Cm made thinner by the warmth When teen which it 1s to slide 
that veosel 1s heated, the air in it 1s rarefied |, figure“, the front plate of the box 
and then all the amoke and fire decends un- _P, a hole three mches ciameter through 
der it y the cover D. figure 6, over which hole standa 
“The wood should be thoroughly dry, and ‘ the vase F, feure 9, wich Las 2 correspond- 
cut into pieces five or x inches long, to ft mg hole two ictes diameter through xt 
1 for bemg thrown intothe funnel A” Thus | bottom 
far the German book | ‘The top of the aseopensat O, O, O, figure 
It appears tc me, by Mr Leutmann’s ex- & aud turns back upon s hinge behind when 
planation of the operation of this machine, coal» are to be put im, the vase hasa grate 
thet he cad not understand the principles of within at N N of cast iron H, figure ond 
it, whence I conclude he wae not the msentur a hole i the top, one and a half inches dia- 
of it, and by the description of :t, wherem meter, to admiten, and to receive the orra- 
the oppming at A 1s made so iarge, and the mental brase gilt flame M, figure 10, which 
pipe E, D, so short Lam persuaded he rever ~tands in thet hole, and, being iteelf hollow 
mide nor saw the eaperment, for the hrst and open. suffers arr to pass gh it into. 
ought to be much smaller end the last much the fire 
higher, or ithardly wil, sacceed | ‘The car- _ G. figure 11, ty a drawer of plate iron, that 
tying it in the kitchen, too every time tne! shps in between the partitions 2 and 3, 
fire should happen 1 of out, must be so trou-| figure 2, to receve the falling ashes It w 
levee, taat it 15 not Iekely ever to have conccaled when the «mall sliding plates i Y, 
Neen in practice, and probably has never figure 12, are sbut together 
been shown but asa philosophical eaperunent ‘4.1, I. figure 8,198 mche buut of brick 
‘The funne! for conseymg the vapour out of m the chimney and plastered It closes the 
the room would besides have been uncertain chunney over the vase, but leaves two fun 
4m tt» operation asa wind blowing against its! nels one in each corner, communwating with 
mouth would drive the vapour back ‘the bottom bor K A, figure 2 
‘The stove I am about to describe was also 
formed on the dea given by the French ex Di nenxans of the Parts 
periment, and completely carried into evecu- ‘ 
thon before I had ay Inguledge of the Ger-! Errata wos 
man iuvention, which I wonder should re- LerzthotNo 12 3 ani4 enh 
mun so many years in 8 country, where men BA stuor ty jaage Mines No end + 
‘are 9% ingenious In the management of fire,! Bra ith of the ther panoges each 


eee the readthef Tee te 
without receiing long snice the improve. Deadtict Ice 


ments I have given tt Bytom moulitng of toa ¢ vjuar 
Hla ofthe oes of atta 
pigth of the Buck si 
‘Deseraptten af the Barts FCagun ofthe rede and lett ses exch 


A, the bottom plate which ‘ies flat upon I nathsfth. frint plate Twix longest 
the hearth, with its partitions, 1, 23,4, 5,6 TeeGate duets 


(Plate, figure 2) that are cust with tt, and Soe slates ¥V chesrleneth cacl 
& groove Z Z, tn which are to olde, the Bot!) sacra, menage eee Ot 


tom edges of tue smal! platen 3, Y, figure esha 
12_ which plates mecting at X clo~e the! SOM an ott tnther ard out 
B11, figure 3, w the cover plate showing rate nin ib ‘saat tia nant ler tothe eatzei 
ats under side, with the grooves 1, 23.4, 3, “ors kr bs 

6, to recane the top edges of the partitions! Th chars ofthe bare ation. 

that are fixed to the bottom plate It shows Depeh of um bareattx tcp 


hich are , Height of the 
also the grate WV W. the bare of which are | Dict cr eftie openmg 0 0 1nt relat 


cast 1m the plate, and a groove V V, which te 
comes right over the groove ZZ, figure. 2° DST of om eo o> 
receis img the upper edges of the emmall sliding wy 6s tt mee 


plates Y Y, figure 12 
BQ, figure 4, shows the upper side of the Spread mortar on the boarth to bed the 


same plate, witha square mpression or bottom plate A, then lay that plate level, 
for receiving the botiom aculdings TFT equally Gustant ftom each jamb, and project- 
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ing out ae far as you think proper. Then put- one part of it passes round the fer end of the 
lng some Windsor Toam in the of partion’, thee coming forward it tarns round 
the cover B, lay that on: trying the sliding the near end of partition 1, then moving back 
_ Digtes YY, to see ifthey move freely in the ward it orrives at the opening into the bottom 
grooves Z Z, V V, designed for them. of one of the upright corner funnels behind 
‘Then begin to build the niche, observing the niche, through which it ascends into the 
to leave the square corners of the chimney { chimes, thusheating that halfof the box and 
unfilled ; for they are to be funnels. And ob-| that side of the niche. ‘The other part of the 
serve nieo to leavea free open communication { divided ine eee. round the far end of par- 
between the passages at K K, and the bottom | tition 3, round the near end of partition 4, and 
of those funnele, and mind to close the chim. |s0 into and up the other corner funnel, thus 
ney ebove the top of the niche, that no eit {heating the other half of the box, and the 
may pass up that way. The concave back of | other eide of the niche. The vase itself, and 
the niche will rest on the circular iron parti- the box C will also be very hot, and the air 
tion 1 A 4, figure 2, then with a Itttle loam | surrounding them being heated, and nising 
put on the box C over the grate. the open as it cannot get into the chimney, it epready 


bide of the box in front. 

‘Then, with loam in three of its 
the grooves RR. being left clean, snd it 
directly over the groove Q Q in the box, put 
on the cover D, trying the front plate E, to 
sce if it slides freely in those grooves. 

Lastly, set on the vase, which has sinall 
holes in the moulding of its bottom to receive 
two iron pins that rise out of the plate D atI 
I, for the better keeping it steady. ; 

‘Then putting in the grate H, which reste! 
on its three, knobs bi W again te mei of 

1e vase, iipping the drawer into its place; 
the machine isiht or use. 


To use it. 

Let the first fire be made after eight m the | 
evening or before eight in the morning, for 
at those times and between those hours all 
night, there is usually a draft up a chimney, 
though it has long been without fire ; but be- 





tween those hours in the day there is often, 
ic a cold chimney, a draft downwards, when, 
if you attempt to kindle a fire, the emoke will 
come into the room. 

Bat to be certain of your proper time. hold | 
a flame over the air-hole at the top. If the | 
flame is drawn “ly down for a continu- 
ance, without whiffling, you may begin to] 
kundle a fire. Hl 

First put in afew charcoalson the grate H. 

Lay some small sticks on the charcoals. 

Lay some pioces of paper on the sticks. 

Kindle the paper with a candle. 

Then shut down the top, and the air will 
Pee own Wirough ihe Palys hetsheny flame: 
of the pay wn through the sticks, kindle | 
them, and their Bame passing lower ‘indles 
‘the charcoal. 

When the charcoal is well kindled, lay on it 
the seacoals, observing not to choak the fire by 
putting on too much at fire. 

‘The flame descending through the hole in 
the bottom of the vase, and that in plate D into 
the box C, down farther through the 
grate W W in plate B 1, then pames horizon- 


tally towards the back of the chimney ; there 
dividing, and turning to the right and left, 


into the room, colder air suceceding ia warmed 
in its turn, res and spreads, till by the con- 
tinual circulation the whole is warmed. 

Tf you should have occasion to make your 
first fire st hours not #0 convement ag 
above mentioned, and when the chimney does 
not draw, do not begin stn the vase, but in one 
or more of the passaged of the lower plate, first 
covering the mouth of the vase. After the 
chinmey has drawn a while with the fire thus 
low, and begins to be a little werm, you may 
close those and kindle another fire 
in the box (, leaving its sliding shutter a little 
open ; and when yoo tind after some time that 
the chimney being warmed draws forcibly, 
you may shut that passage, open your vase, 
‘and kindle your fire there, as above directed, 
‘The chiraney well warmed by the first day's 
fire will continue to draw constantly all win- 
ter, if fires are made daily. 

You will, in the management of your fire, 
have need of the following implements : 

A pair of small light tongs, twelve or fifteen 
inches long. plate. figure 13. 

A light poker about the eatoc length with 
a fiat broad point, figure 14. 

A rake to drew ashes out of the 
of the lower plate, where the lighter kind 
excaping the ush-box will gather by degrees, 
and perhaps once more in a week or ton days 
Tequire being removed, figure 15. 

And a fork with its prongs wide to 
slip on the neck of the vase cover, in order to 
raise and open it when hot, to put in fresh 
coals figure 16. 

In the management of this stove there are 
certain precautions to be observed, at first 
With attention, till they become habitual. To 
avoid the inconvenience of smoke, see that the 
grate H be clear before you begin to light a 
fresh fire. If you find it clogged with cinders 
and ashes, turn it up with your tongs and let 
them fall upon the grate below; the ashes 
will go through it, and the cinders may be 

off and returnod into the vase when you 
ee pun them. Pvagiembapar ytd 
sliding plates are in their es 
shut, that no air may enter the stove but 
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through the round openng at the top of the fit of its heat, whereas in common chimneyaa, 
vase. And toavord the inconvemence of dast great part away imsmoke which you see 
from the ashes, let the ash drawer be taken as it rises, but .t affords you no rays of warmth. 
‘out of the room to be emptied: and when you One may obtain some notion of the quantity 
eke the passages, do rt when the draft of the of fuel thus wasied 1a smoke, by reflecting on 
ur t strong inwards, and put the ashes carc- | the quantity of soot that 2 few weeks firing 
fully into the ash-box, thet remaming in its will lodge agaimet the sides of the chimney, 

ce. ‘end yet this ts formed only of those particles 

Tf, bemg about to go abroed, you would | of the column of smoke that happen to touch 
prevent your fire burning in your absence, | the adesin sts ascent. How much more must 
you may do it by talung the brass flame from | have 


off in the wr? And we know that 

the top of the vase, and covering the e , this soot as sll fuel > for it will burn and flaine 
with around tun plate, which will prevent the » such, and when hard caked together i¢ un~ 
entry of more air than barely sufficient tokeep deed very hike and almost as eolid as the coal 
‘8 few of the coals alive. Wheu you return, it proceeds from ‘The destruction of your 
though some hours abvent, by taking off the ! fuel gore on nearly in the sume quantity Whe- 
tun plate and adinitting the etr, your tire wilt‘ therin smoheorin fame but there rsnocom- 
‘s0un be recovered parison in the difference of heat given. Ob- 
‘The effect of thrs maclune, well managed, serve when fresh coals are first put on our firc, 
1s to burn not only the coals, but all the smoke what a body of ~moke arises This smoke 1- 
of the coals, so that while the 4rets burning, for along time too cold totahe flame. If you 
af you goout and observe the topof your chim- then plungee burning candle into it, the ean- 
ney, you will see no sioke isuine. vor any ‘dle stead of mflaming the smoke wall in 
tung but clear vara ar, which as usual stantly be ttseif' extinguished =Smohe must 
makes the bodies nen through it appear havea certam degrer of beat to be inflamma- 
waving. ‘As soon a> It has acquired that degree, 
But let noue mmgine fiorn this, that stmay | the approach of acandie will inflame the whole 
be acure for bad or sm .ky cinmneys, inuch }body, and you will be very sensible of the dif 
less, that as it burus thes" ike it ma} be used | ference of the heat t gaes A still easier 
in @ room that has ao chtmacy It's by the }experiment may be made with the candle iteelf 
help of @ good chimney. the higner. the better, Hold sour Lead near the side of 1te flame, and 
that st produces its eflect: and though a flue [observe the heat it gives, then blow 3t out, 
of plate iron sufficiently high nught be raned jthe land remung im the seme place, and 
mia very lofty room, the management io pre- observe \shat heat may be given by the smohe 





‘veut all dtewgreesble vapour vould be too rice 
for common practice, and small errots would 
have unpleasing- convequences 

Tt weertaio that cleun iron yields no offen- 
sve smell when heated Whatever cr that 
kund you perceive where there «re tran stor, 
proceeds therefore from some foulness bunung 
or fuming on their surfare. They should 
therefore never be spit upon, 1 greased, nor 
should any dust be suffered to le upon them. 
Bat as the greatest care will not Siseh me 
‘vent these things, It is well oncc a weck to 
‘wash the stoye with soap lees and a brush. rim 
ing it with clean water, 


The Advantages of thes Store. 

1. The chimney does not grow foul, nor ever 
need sweeping ; for a3 no sinoke enters it, no 
‘soot can form in it, 

2 The air heated over common fires 10- 
stantly quita the room and goes up the chim- 

ey with the smoke: but in the stove, tt 18 
iged to descend 10 flame and pass 
the long winding horwzontal commu 
nicating its heat to a body of iron plate, which, 
having thus time to receive the heat, commu- 
mieates the same to the aur of the room, and 
thereby warms it to 4 greater degree. 

3 ‘whole of the fuel 1s consumed by be- 

‘tarned into flame, and you have the bene- 
‘ow. 1... 3G 


that rises fromm the sill burmng snuff. Lou 
vill find it sery little And yct that emohe 
‘hos init the eubstarce of go much flame, and 
will m-tantly prodvee at, if you hold another 
candic above st so 1~ to kindle it Now the 
suwke from ie fre n coal- lad on this stove. 
uistead of ascending and leavmg the fire 
while too cola to burr. bemg obhged to de 
send through the bureing coals, receives 
among them that degree ot heat which con 
verts it into flame, and the 1ext «f that flame 
1s communicated t+ the a: of the room, a» 
above explained. 

4 The fans from ine tre-h coels Jad on 
in this stove, descending througn the coals al- 
ready sgnited, preserves them long from con 
suming, and continues them m the state of 
ted coal» a» long a» the fame continues tnat 
surrounds them, by which means the fires 
made mn this stove are of much longer dura- 
von than in any other, and fewer coals ar 
th refore necessary fora day ‘This 18a very 
matenaladvantace mdeed That flame should 
be a kind of pickle, to preseive burning coals 
from consummng, may sem a paradox to many, 
and very unlikely to be true. st appeared to 
me the first time I observed the fact 1 must 
therefore relate the circumstances, and shat? 
mention an e1sy experiment, by which iny 
reader may be in possession of every thing 
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ing of i i i ive the coal in 
fra tial Ia ofthis Rind of avo, whieh the ae Soainieh graaualipe ca to forma 
eon i late iron, Thad i 3 the part in the flame continues 
‘wan constracted of thin plate iron, I had in- neck; while the pr gontinter 
stand of tho sase a Kind of inverted pyramid ofits frst sae, and a she neck being auite 
se eee ree cad Serb for tet seamen! © Sereda 
the small contained in " en 
Sroetincn ciotructed Toneted a litle dius Hlomoven aa one cansot bo always puting 
near We g baie deaf winds Tmighton on fresh fuel in this etove to furmusli n gontna 
occasion Clear it? though is done in a candle, the air m the 
occasion Clear it: though after the stove was al flame as is ¢ hs candles the 
tune, and before I trid it, I began to think intervals of time cots at the Ted conts and 
this precaution superfluous, from an imagine. | consumes oe | Sich meccrstaon whi 
cance tart pregghore ola [Sethe ‘coals, that two fires, one made ie the 
Moa be necs tori iepoaaucicglamrrt moran etd ke orate afore en 
howl Chore tet with and hat any cress ade only «htt afoot, were eufiient 
jould there meet with, a 1 tet see i 
between or near the bars would be Presently ;to Leaghat Po rn Bees today ke 
pres baer ot pa eee Tea a ts | fe atonied at seven in the morning would 
ow ant thea in opening tra } i ; Hi the iron of the ma- 
tor though the groriee how the fame ie [chine wits the wala of Ue nichebeig there 
poder alg feral coals, and dberrinr | by hearel the nom kept warm ull evening, 
monte: rl Ste Ted on ‘he serine ty be snother smaller fire kindled, kept it 
once a single H : s 
mee of the Pee © fe wok 2 oe Maat ate isdung plese E, which srote 
Pivould be ‘asumed, “Cosel at it lane the heat of the box C,T sometimes used an- 
twibout peresorng ito heat al din other which had a pane of glass, or, which is 
Which siepriaed go greatly. At lent better, of Muscovy talc, that the flame might 
are to er that [ead aniay obs soe |be seen descending from the'bottom of the 
the same thin imei : ing ina column through the box 
se ware Secthaak Srnec rb 
on bunting nal “tick while eneeloped | water falling from a funnel, admirable tu beach 
fi and there acquainted with the nature of the 
in flame, and thereby prevented from the con- as are not acquair eal ee mary On 
taents Ltd of Giniobing ao tat we tee Every stone, oweree popes conted 
then bliged ty — te SeeniNes oe w pas its purpose, requires some Ericuce 
it e flare i F i lroily. Put mito the 
bend it oot of the fave into the aur, where it, before ican be used elroy. aes 
that ry ali hee pastes at |, hammer (very simple instruments) and tell 
tran necsemty torecenee wed care of tear {hie the une of torn Ne ahll ner bore 
yarutedpericion of the boly: tad that the’ hole nor drive a nail with The dexterity and 
Tr pootiag inthe fleme. of y alote: and ta soceecs of unother wbu has been ecoustomed 
the Meme ota ean being Ulfeady saturated to handle them. ‘Tho beginner therefore in 
trite euch puriclon could ot eecasre ioe, the use of ths mache, wil fo well Dot to 
and cherefre eR the eoal undiaiasbel as be discouraged with little accwents that may 
fon au the outward it wae peegentel frre at frst from hie want of experience. 
Jong aa the outward tir wae prevented from anse at fst kes irmger 
Sep wine cation moneetal hie tet of | eaten variety of attentions ; habit will 
an aa Sel ened eee hich, sender Hiden snnecomery< Aurel tii stadioos 
though long kept i omes out | i in his chamber, and hae a 
Uoeeeamag et” Asan Are comes out ei a menagiag his own fre wil soot 
wmn aay experi ill enti one | find this a machine most comfortable and de- 
this converviog Powe srame e ing | lightful. To others who leave their fires to 
redoou, Take conll suck of deal Other | the eare of servants, I do not recom- 
wood the sae’ a gona Sil cad ‘hod | mend ie ey will with difficulty acquire 
nally and sendy an the Dome of the the Knowledge necomery, and will make fe- 
tendte uboy ick wt ing it, quent ifl’ ATF your room with 
fut in the body ofthe fate "Tho wool Gil, ducks, Tr a thersore ty 0 means fit for 
fos beinfinnsed and bara in families. Tt mny be adviseo- 
first be inflamed, and burn beyond the edge | common use in be ade 
of the fame ofthe candle, perhaps x quarter de tn bein with the, Sunng in ne 
i Ted coal st the end | is not so apt to clog the grate. After some 
Bethe etch, rartef which wil be inthe Rare experience, any kind of coal may be used, and 
of the candle and part out in the air, In a| with this advantage, that no smell, even 
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the most sulphurous kind can come into your s body of thick amoke. But every one eccur- 
room, the current of air being constantly into tomed to coal fires in common grates must 
the vase, where too that smell is all consumed. have observed, that pieces of freah coal stuck 
‘The vase form was chosen sa being elegant in below among the red coals have their amoke 
in iteelf, and very proper for burning of coals: 20 heated as that it becomes flame as fist as tt” 
where wood is the nsual fuel, mst be is produced, which flame rises among the 
burned in pieces of some length, along square coals and enlivens the appearance of the fire. 
chest may be substituted, which A is the pot gered the use ofthia swivel grate. By 
cover opening bya hinge behind, B the grate, a push with*your tongs or poker, you turn it 
C the hearth-box with its divisions as in the it on its pin til] it faces the back of the chim- 
other, D the plan of the chest, E the long ney, thon turn it over on its axis gently till it 
narrow grate, (Plate, figure 17.) This I have again faces the room, whereby all the fresh 
not tried, bat the vase machine wascompleted coals will be found under the live coals. and 
in I7TL, and used by me in London three the greater part of the smoke arising from the 
winters, and one afterwards in America, much fresh coals will in its passayre through the live 
to my satisfaction; and Lhave not yet thought ! ones be heated eo as tn be converted into 
of any improvement it may be capable of, \flame: whence vou have much more heat 
though such tay occur to others. For com: |ffora them, and jour red coalaare longer pre- 
mon use, while in France, I have contrived served from consuming. I conceive thiscon- 
another grate for coals, which hes in part the struction, though not so complete 2 consumer 
game property of burning the emoke and pre- of all the smoke as the vase, yet to be fitter 
ing the “ed couls enger by the flame, for common use, and very advantageous, It 
though not so completely as in the vase, yet gives too a fall sight of the fire, always 2 
sufficiently to be very useful, which 1 shall - pleasing object, which we have not in the 
cow describe aa follows. other. {t may with a touch be turned more 
‘Ay ia round ‘one foot (French) in or leas from any one of the company that de- 
diameter, and eight inches deep between the | sires to have less of its heat, or nted fall 
tars and the back; (Plate, figure 18, ) the | to one just come out of the cold. And sq 
sdes and back of the plate iron; the’sides ported in a horizontal position, a tea-kettle 
having holes of half'an inch diameter distant may be boiledon it. : 
three or four inches from oach other, to Jet in enthor’s seecrinses of his Pennsylva- 
air for enlivening the fire. The beck with nia fire-place, first published in 1744, hay- 
out holes, The sides do not meet at top nor ing fallen into the hands of workmen in Eu- 
at bottom by eight inches ; that square is fill- rope. who did not, it seems, well comprehend 
ed by grates of smell bare crossing front to, the principles of that machine, it wae much die- 
back to let in air below, and let oat the smoke | figured in their imitations of i 





andone of its 
or flame above. The three middle bars of the | main intentions, that of admitting @ sufficient 
front grate are fixed, the upper and lower jquentity of fresh ais warmed in entering 





may be taken out and put in at pleasure, when the air-box, nearly defeated, by a pre- 
hot, witha pair of pincers. Thia round grate improvement, in lessening its 
turne upon an axis, ay by the crochet to make more room for coals in a grate. 


in 
B, the stem of which is an inverted conical pretence of such improvements, they obtamed 
tube five incheedeep, which comes on asma- patents for the invention, and fora while made 
ny inches upon a pin that fita it, and which is great profits by the sale, till the public be- 
‘fixed upright in a cast iron plete D, that lies came sensible of that defect in the ex 
tpon the bearth : in the middle of the top and operation. If the seme thing should be at- 
bottom grates are fixed smail upright pieces tempted with this vase stove, it will be well 
EE abont an inch high, which, as the whole for the buyer to examine thoroughly euch pre- 
ig turned on its axis, stop it when the grate tended improvements, lest, being the mere 
is perpendicular. Figure 19 is another view luctione of ignorance. they diminish or de- 
of the same machine. tt the advantages of the machine, and pro- 
lh making the first fire ine morning with duce inconvenience and diseppointment. 
te, is nothing particular to be _ ‘The method of burning smoke, by obligin, 

is made as in other grates, the it to descend through hot cosls, may be 
coals being pat in above, after taking out the great nse in heating the walls of a hot-house. 
upper bar, and replacing it when they are in. fn the common way, the horizontal paesages 
‘The round figure of the fire when thoroughly or fives that are made to go and return in 
kindled 1a agreeable, it represents the great those walls, lose a great deal of their effect 
giver of warmth to our system. ‘As it burne when they come to be foul with soot; for a 
ywa and Jeaves a vacancy above, which you thick’ -like lining of soot prevents much 
i per of the hot air from touching and heating the 
is to be taken out, and sferwards Teplaced. brick work in ita passage, so that more fire 
‘The fresh coals, while the grate continues most be made as the flue crows fonler: but 
in the same position, will throw up as usual | by burning the smoke they are kept atways 
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clea, The same method may also be of mented by such contraction, And this will 
reat advantage to thoee businesses in which aleo be the case, when both the opening be- 
Aig crpere lz ae tobe heed ‘fore the fie, and the fannel abowe the fre are 


"Written ot Sea, Y7E5. ‘contracted, provided the funnel above the fire 
ie: one contacted fa Fevreete, then the 

is before the So you see I think 

Ty ABes Sepcnet You hal the bost of the argument; and at 


Method of Contracting Chimneys, Modesty in T°. seowithstanding gave itup in complais- 
‘Disputation. you gave it up in com] 
come ey nc ma ee! ik eg 
‘Tare question you esk me 38a very sensible shone) convinced, that know bow to give up, 
one, and Leball be gted if I can give you 8.8. even‘an error they have been oneo engaged 
tufictory answer, There are two ways of oe cr ny ee therciee the nore 
contracting “aie 3 one by s merit in dropping « contest where one thinke 
opening fe; the other. by one's self right: it 1 at least respectful to 
contracting the funnel above the fire. Ifthe Qne® olf night: & 1s ot lonst respect to 
fannel above the fire is left open in its full oor knowledge is 90 imperfoct, and wo are 
dimensions, and the opening before the fi frum, thousand causes 20 perpetually eubject 
barn fasei, because more’ air i divested (2 mistake and error, thet positiveness can 
through the fire, and in a stronger stream; Saree ever became even the mod. knowing j 
tn wih re ed ved. see ily rai, ay ein 
Sven sarow mare che, whew ewe deeny, eb gene, ore ey 
sacheverell or blower is used, which ail more Procure sssent. Pope's rule 
contracts the narrow opening.—Bat if the To speak. thourd sure. with reemung duffidence, 
fanne} only above the fire is contracted, then, istherefore a good one ; andif] had ever seen 
as @ less stream of air ig passing up the chim- in your conversation the least deviation from 
ney, less must pass through the fire, and con- it, I should earnestly recommend it to your 
sequently it chould seem that the consuming observation —I am, ac, 
‘coals would rether be checked than aug B, FRANELIN, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


ESSAYS. 


On Population. 

Coarerning the Increase of Mankind, peopling 
of Countries, e.—Written in Pennayhanua, 
{751 
1, Tanuxs of the proportion of inarriages to 

births, of deaths to births, of marriages to the 

nwunber of inhabitants, &c, formed on obser- | 
vations made upon the bills of mortality, : 

christenings, &c, of populous cities, will not * 

fuit countries; nor will tables. formed on ob- 

servations made on full settled old countries, 
ay Burope, suit new countries, a» Arserica. 

2. For people increase in ion to the 
homber of marriages, and that ws greater. in 
proportion to the ease and convenience of 
supporting @ famly. When families can be 
easily suj . Tore persons marry, and 
earlier in life, 


of Jand from whence to draw his subsistence. 
(the husbandman subsisting on much less, the 
gardener oa wil lem and the scenes 
requiring of all) the Europeans foun 
America as fully settled, as it wel? could be 
by honters; yet these, having large tracts, 
were easily prevailed on to part with portions 
of territory to the new-comers, who did not 
much interfere with the natives in hunting, 
and furmshed them with many things they 
wanted, 

6. Land being thus plenty in America, and 
80 cheap, as that a labourmg man, who un- 
decstands husbandry, can, in a short time, save 
money enough to purchase a piece of new 
land, suffcient for a plantation, whereon he 
Tuay subsist x family ; such are not afraid to 
marry; for if they even look far enough for- 
ward to consider bow ther children, wher 


4, In eities, where all trades. occupations, grown up, ate to be provided for, they see, 


aud of 
il they can see how to bear the chargesof a 
fannly ; which charges are greater in cities, 
ws lutuny ig more common: many live ainsle 
dering life, and continue servants to families, 
journeymen to trade, &c, Hence cities do 





are full, many delay marrying, | that more land is to be had nt rates equally 


oF alt circumstances considered, 

j. Hence marriages in America are more 
general, and inore generally early, than in Eu- 
rope, Andif it is reckoned lere, thet there 1s 
but une marrage per annum among one hun- 


net, hy natural generation, supply themselves dred perhaps we roay here reckon 
wath inhabitants ; the deaths are more than two; and xf i Europe, they have but four 
the births. births to ¢ marriage, (mauy of ther marriages 

4. In countries fuli settled, the case mnst! being late,) we may here reckon eight, of 
be nearly the same, all lands heing occupied which, if une half grow up,and cur marriages 
and improved to the height ; those who ccn- are made, reckouing one with another, at 
uot get land, muat labour for others that have | twenty years of age, our people must at least 
13 when labourers are plenty, their wages: be doubled every twenty years. 


will be low; by low wages a family is support-| =, But notwithstanding this increase, s0 
od with dificulty; this difficulty deters many | vast is the territory of North Americo, that 
from 1 continue | xt will require many ages to settle it fully. 





marriage, who therefore 
servants and eingle, Only as the cities take and till it is fully settled, labonr will never 
supplies of people from the country, and there- | be cheap here, where no man continues long 
by make a little more room in the country, | a labourer for others, but gets a plantation of 
marriage is a little more encouraged there, his own; noman continues longa journcyinan 
and the births exceed the deatha to a trade, but among those new settlers, 
5, Great part of Europe is fully settled with and sets up for himself, &c. Hence labour is 
hubandmen, manufacturers, &c, and there- no cheaper now, in Pennsylvania, than tt was 
fore cannot bret much aa in ‘thirty years ago, thoagh somsny ood Be 
America is chiefly oceupi Indians, who bouring people have been imported from 
subsiet moatly by hunting. Bat ag the hun many ea Ireland. 
ter, of a1] men, requires the eremtent quantity 9. The danger, therefore, thee colores 
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uoterfering with ther mother conutry inj marry and raise famibes. If the nation be 
‘trades, that depend on labour, manufactures, ; deprived of any branch of trade, and no new 


&c. is too remote to require the attention uf ent 1s found for the people occupied 
Great Britain. in that branch, it will woon be deprived of 80 
10. Bot, in proportion to the increase of many people, | 4. Loms of food: ans- 


the colonies, a vast demand is growing for tion has a fishery, which not employe 
British manofactures; a lores. merket, greet numbers, but_mekes the fa aaa 
wholly in the power of Britain, in which fo- sistonce of the people cheaper: if mnother na- 
reigners cannot interfere, which vill increase, tion becomes master of the seas, and prevents 
in a short time, even beyond her power of} the fubery, the people will diminish in prox 
applying g, though her whole trade be | porti 2 loss of employ and dearness of 
1 her i 


portion as 
provision makes it more alt to subsist & 
12. It is an ill groanded opinion, that by ly. 5. Hed government and insecure 


the labour of dlaves, America may possibly property: not only leave such a coun- 
vie m cheapness of | manufactares with Britain. ta enh ‘abroad, incorporate with 
"The labour of slaves can never be so cheap nations, lose their native language, and 
here, as the lahour of working men is in Bri- become forei, 3 but the indostry of those 
tain. Any one may compute it. Interest of that remain being discouraged, the quantity 
money 23 in the colonies from 6 to 10 of subsistence in the country is lessened, and 
cent. Slaves, one with another, cost the of a family becomes more diffi- 
sterling per head. n then the interest wy taxes tend to dimimeh a 
ing per head. Rocko th cult. So heavy nd to dimimsh a peo- 

of the first purchase of a slave, the insurance ple. 6. The introduction of slaves: the ne- 
or risk on his life, his clothing and diet, ex-, freee brongit into the English sugar islands 

| have 

| 





pensoe in his sickness, and logs of time, loss greatly diminished the wlutes there; 
vy his neglect of business, (neglect is natural: the poor are by this means deprived of em- 
to the min, who is not to be benefited by hie! ployment, while a few families acquire vast 
own care or diligence), expense of a driver to| estates. which they spend on foreign luxuries; 
keep him at work, and his pilfermg from time | and educating their children in the habit of 
to time, almost every slave being, from the | those luxuries, the sume income is needed for 
pature of slavery, e thief, and compare the| the support of one, that might have mein- 
whole amount with the wages of a manufuc-| tained one hundred. The whites, who havc 
turer of iron or wool in England, you will | slaves, not labouring, are enfeebled, and there- 
see, that Iabour 1s much cheaper there than | fore not eo generally prolific ; the slaves be- 
it ever can be by ne; here. Why then ing worked too bard, and ill fed, their consti- 
will Americans parc! slaves! Because! tutions are broken, and the deaths among 
slaves may be kept as Jong as man pleases, | them are more than the births; #0 thata con- 
‘or has occasion for their labour, while hired tinual supply ie needed from Africa. Tho 
men are continually leaving ther master (of- | northern colonies, having few slaves, increase 
teo io the midet of his business) and setting | in whites. Slaves also pejorate the families 
up for themeelves. § & that use them; the or children become 
15, As the increase of people depends on | proud, disgusted with ir, and, bei lu- 
the encouragement of marriages, the fallow: cated in idleness, are rendered unfit torget a 
ing things must diminish a nation, vz. 1. The | living by industry. 
bemg conquered: for the canquerors will en-| 14. Hence ce, that sequires new 
gross as many offices, and exact as much tri- | territory, if he finds tt vecant, or removes the 
bute or profit on the labour of the conquered, | natives to give his own people roomj—the 
as wil] maintain them in their new establish. legislator, that makes effectaal lawa for pro- 
ment; and this diminiahing the substance of moting of trade, increasing employment, im- 
the natives discourages their marriages, and proving land by more or better tillage, pro- 
eo gradually diminiehes them, while the fo-, viding more food by fisheries, securing prn- 
reigners increase. 2. Loas of territory: thus| perty, &c., and the man thal invents new 
‘the Britons, being driven into Wales, and’ trades, arts or mapufietures, or new improve- 
erowded together m a barren country,ineuffi- ments m husbandry, may be properly called 
cient to support such great numbers, daminieh-| fathers of their nation, ue they sre the cause 
ed, till the people bore a proportion to the | of the generation of multitudes, by the encou- 
produce; while the Saxons mcreased on their | ragement they afford to marriage. 
abandoned Iands, till the inland became fall; 15. As to privileges granted tothe married, 
of English. And, were the English now| (such as the jus trium Hberorum among the 
driven into Wales by some foreign nation, Romans) they may hasten the filling of a 
there would, in a few years, beno more Eng- country, that has been thinned by war or pes~ 
lishmen in Britnin, than there are now peo- tilence, or that hes otherwise vacant territo- 
plein Walesa. 3 Lomoftrade: manufactures, ry, but cannot increase a people beyond the 
exported, draw subsistence from foreign coun- means provided for their subsistence. 
tries for numbers, who sre thereby enabled to 16. Foreign Juxuries, and needless manc- 
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facturea, imported and used in a nation, do, 
& the same reasoning, increese the 

f the nation, that furnishes them, dimi- 
le of the nation, that uses them. 
L that prevent euch imports- 
tiong, and on the contrary, promote the ex- 
portation of manufactures to be consumed in 
foreign countries, may be called (with respect 
to the people that make them) generative 
Jaws, a8, by increasing subsistence, they en- 
conrage marriage. — Such Inwa, likewise, 
strengthen a country doubly, i 
its enn ples and diminishing its nei, 

. (ropean nations prudently re- 
fose to consume the manufactures of East In- 
dia :—they should likewise forbid them to their 
colonies; for the gain to the merchant is not 
to be compared with the lose, by this means, 
of people to the nation. 

18 Home luxury in the great, increases 
the nation’s manufactures employed by it, who 
are many, and only tends to diminish the fa- 
milies that indulge in it, who are few. The 
greater the common fashionable expense of 








any rank of people, the more cautious they are 
of marriage. erefore luxury shonld never 
be suffered to become common. 

19. The increase of offspring i par- 


ticular familia is not always owing to greater 

fecundity of nature. but sometimes to examples 

of industry in the heads, and industrious edi:- 

cation, by which the children ere enabled to 

provide better for the-nsels es, and tirerr mc rry- 

ing early is encouraged from the prospect ~ 
subsistence. 

20. If there be a sect, therefore. 1 our na- 
tion, that re; frugality and industry ar 
religious duties, and educate ther children 
therein, more than others commonly do, sucit 
sect must consequently increase more by na- 
tured generation than any other sect in Britain, 

‘21. The importation of foreigners into & 
country, thet hes as many inhabitants as the 
present em oyments and provisions for sub- 
sistence Wi , Will be in the end no in- 
creage of people, unless the new-comers have 
more industry and frugality than the natives, 
and then they will provide more subsistence, 
and increase in the country; but they will 
gradually eat the natives out.—Nor is it ne- 
ceamary to bring in foreigners to fill up any 
occasional vacancy ina country ; for such va- 
cancy (if the laws are good, § 14, 16) will soon 

lied by natural generation. can 
now find the vacancy made in Sweden, France, 
or other warlike nations, by the of he- 
roiam 40 years ago; in France, by the expul- 
sion of the Protestants; in England, by the 
settlement of her colonies; or in Guinea, bya 
hundred years exportation of slaves, that 
blackened half America? The thinness of the 
inhabitants in Spain is owing to national pric 
and idleness, and other causes, rather te 
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the expulsion of the Moors, or to the making 
of new settlements. 

22. Thore is, in short, no bound to the pro- 
Iific nature of plants or animals, but what is 
made by their crowding and interfering wah 
each r's means of subsistence. ‘as the 
mlghtbe gratualy sowed end overprend wit 

luaily sowed and ove: with 
cork las instance, with fennel ; and 
were it eupty of other inhabitants, st might, m 


afew be replenished from one netion 
only, asfor instance, with Englishmen. ‘Thus 
there are sy to be now upwards of one 


million of English souls in North America 
(l it is thought scarce 80,000 have been 
it over sea) and yet perhaps there 1s not 
one the fewer in Britasn, bat rather many more, 
on accnunt of the eruployment the colonies 
afford to manufactures at tome. This million 
doubling, suppose but once in twenty-five 
years, will, in another century, be more than 
the people ‘of England, und the greatest num- 
ber of Englishmen will be on this side the 
water. What an accession of power to the 
British empire by sea as well as land! What 
increase of trade and navigation! Whatnum- 
hers of shipsand seamen! We have been here 
but little more than a hundred years, and yet 
the force of our privateers in the late war, 
united, was greater, both in men and gune, 
‘than ther of the whole British navy in queen 
Elizabeth's time How important an afar 
then to Britair iz the present treaty* for set- 
tling the bounds between her colonies and 
the French ! and how careful should she be to 
secure room enough, since on the room de- 
pends so much the increase of her people ! 
2A. In fine, a nation sol apie aw Tike 
a polypus, take away a lub, its place is soon 
sapafeds cut it in two. and each deficient 
part shall speedily grow out of the part re~ 
maming. Thus. if you lave rooc: and sub- 
sistence enough, as you may eay, by dividing, 
make ten polypuses cut of ont. you may, of 
one, make ten nations. equally populous and 
powerful; or, rather, increase a nation ten- 
fold in numbers and strength. 





R. Jackson. of London. to Dr. Franklin. 
Remaris on some of the foregoing Observations 


Dea Six.—It is now near three years 
since I received your excellent Observations 
on the Increase of Mankind, Gc. in which 
you hase with somuch sagacity and accuracy 
ahown in what manner, and by what causes, 
that principal means of political grandeur is 
best promoted; and have so well supported 
those jost inferences you have occasionally 


+ The teeaty of Crrerht, 1m 1751, 
TA water insect, well kaown to naturalists 


4A 


drawn, concerning the general state of our 
American colonies, and the views and con- 
duct of some of the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain. 


‘You have abundantly proved, thet natural 
fecundity is hardly to be considered, because 
the vis g i, a8 far as we know, is un- 
Timited, and because experience shows, that 
the numbers of nations isaltogethér governed 
by collateral causes, and among these none of'| 
90 much force as the quantity of subsistence, 
whether arising from climate, soil, improve 
ment of tillage, trade, fisheries, eecure pro 

tty, conquest of pew countries, or other; 

wournble circumstances. | 

As I ly concurred with you in 
your sentiments on these heads, 1 have been 
yery desirous of building somewhat on the 
foundation you have there lad; and was in- 
duced, by your hints in the twenty-first sec- 
tion, to trouble you with some thoughts on the 
influence manners have always had, and are 
always likely to have, on the numbers of a 
penne, and their polttrcal prosperity in ge- 
neral 


The end of every individnal is its own pri- 
rate goal ‘The rules it obwerves in the pur- 
gat of this good are a rystem of propositions, 
almost every one founded in authority, that 
is, derive their weight from the credit given 
to ome or more persons, and not from de- 
monstration. 

And this, in the most important as well as 

other affairs of life, 18 the case even of 
the wisest and philosophies! part uf the hn- 
man species ; and that ld be go 18 the 
less strange, when we consider, that it is per- 
haps impossible to prove, that being, or life 
itself, bus any other value than what ir ret on | 
it by authority. : 

A confirmation of this may be derived from 
‘the observation, that, in every country in the 
universe, happiness is sought upon e different 
plan; and, even in the same country, we sec 
it placed by different ages, professions, and 
ranks of men, in the attainment of enjoy- 
‘ments utterly unlike. 

Theae propositions, as well as others 
framed upon them, become habitual by de- 
grees, and, as they govern the determination 
of the will, I call them moral habits. 

‘There are another set of habits, that have 
the direction of the members of the body, that 
E call therefore mechanical habits. 
compose what we commonly call the arts, 
which are more or less liberal or mechani- 
cal, as they more or less partake of assist- 
ance from the operations of the mind. 

The cumulus of the moral habits of each 
individual is the manners of that individual]: | 
the cumulus of the manners of individuals: 
inakea up the manners of 8 nation. { 

‘The happiness of individuals is evidently 
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the ultimate end of political suciety ; and po- 
Titical welfare, or the strength, splendour, and 
‘opulence of the state, have been always ad- 
mitted, both by political writers, and the va- 
luable of mankind in general, to conduce 
to this end, and are therefore desirable. 

‘The causes, that advance or obstruct any 
one of these three objects, are externa] or in- 
ternal, The latter may be divided into phy- 
sical, civil, and pereonal, under which last 
head I comprehend the moral and mechanical 
habit of mankind. The physica] causes arc 
principelly climate, soil. and’ number of per- 
sons; the civil, are government and lew; 
and political welfare is always in a ratiocom- 
posed of the farce of these particular causes : 
a multitude of external causes, and all these 
internal ones, not only control and qualify, 
but are constantly acting on. and thereby in- 
sensibly, as well as sensibly, altering oue an- 
other, both for the better and the worse, and 
this not excepting the climate iteelf. 

‘The powerful efficacy of manners a1 m- 
creasing « people is manitest from the instance 
you mention, the quakers: among them in- 
dustry and frugality multiply and extend the 
use of the neceesaries of life; to manners of 
a like kind are owing the populousness of 
Holland, Swisserlenc, China, Japan, and moet 
parts of Hindustan, &c, in every one of which, 
the force of extent of territory und fertilty af 
soil is multiplied, or their want conipensated 
by industry and frugality. 

Neither nature ner art have contributed 
much to production of eubsietence in 
Swiscerland. yet we sce frugality preserves 
and even increases families, thet live on their 
fortunes, and which, mn England, we call the 
gentry; and the observation we cannot but 
make in the eouthern part of this kingdom, 
that those familtes, including al! super ones. 
are gradually becoming extinct, afforis the 
clearest proof, that luxary (that 18. a greater 
expense of subsistence than in prudence a man 
‘ought to consume) 1s as destructive ana dis 

‘ionable want of it: but in Scottand, 
asin Swisrerland. the gentry. though one 
with another they have not one fourth of the 
income, increase in number. 

And here I cannot help remarking, by the 
bye, how well founded your distinction 1s be- 
tween the increase of mankind in old and new 
settled countries in general, and more per- 
ticularly in the cane of families of condition, 
In America, where the expenses are more 
confined to necessaries, and those necesearice 
are chesp. it is common to see above ane hun- 
dred persons descended from one living old 
man. Jn England, st frequently happens. 
where 2 man has seven, eight, or more chil- 
dren, there has wot heen a descendant in the 
next generation, occasioned by the difficulties 
the number of children hos brought on the 








family, in a luxurious dear country, and which ; and this, thbugh there is no conaderable dit 


have prevented their marrying. 
‘That this is more owing © Jurury than 
mere want, appears from what 1 have said 


ference in the pricesof our markets. Land of 
ore! fondness lets for double the rent of 
lying in the same country, and 


of Scotland, and more plainly from parts of there are meny years purchase difference be- 
England remote from London, in most of tween different counties, where rants are 


which the necessaries of life are nearly as 
deer, in some dearer than Eondon, yet the 
people of all ranks marry and breed up chil- 


Again; among the lower ranks of life, none 
produce sofew children a8 servants, This is, 
In some measure, to be attributed to their 
sitnation, which hinders marriage, but is also 
to beattributed to their luxury and corruption 
of manners, which are greater than among 
any other sot of people in England, and isthe 
consequence of a nearer view of the lives and 
persons of a superior rank, than any inferior 
Tank, without # proper education, ought to 

ave. 

‘The quantity of subsmtence in England has 
unquestionably become greater for several 
ages; and yet if the inhabitents are more 


equally well paid and secure. 

Thus Legs greed upon the number of 
inhabitants, but of their silent effects upon a 
civil consthution, history, and even our own 
experience, yields us abundance of proofs, 
though they are not uncommonly attributed 
to external causes: their support of a govern- 
ment agamst external force is 80 great, that 
it i8 a common maxim the advocates 
of liberty, that no free Wovernment wes ever 
dimolved, or overcome, hefore the manners of 
its subjects were corru} 

over Persia was 


‘The superiority of 
singly owing to their difference of manner ; 

that, though all nature! advantages were 
on the side of the latter, to which I might add 
the civil ones; for though the greatest of all 
civil advantages. hberty, was on the side of 





numerous, they certainly are not so in pro-| Greece, yet toat added no political strength 
portion to our improvement of the means of! to her, other than as it operated on her man- 
support. I'am apt to think there are few ners, and, when they were corrupted, the re 
parts of this kin; » that have not been at storation of their liberty by the Romaas, over- 
some former time more populous than at pre- | tarned the remains of their power. 
sent, [have several cogent reasona for think- Whether the manners of ancient Rome 
ing so of @ great part of the counties ¥ am weve at any period calculated to promote the 
vnost intimately acquainted w:th; but ax they | happiness of individvals, at is not my desig 
were probably not all most populous et the to examine; but that their manners, and the 
same time. and as some of our towns are visi- effects of those manners on their goverament 
bly and vastly grown in bulk, I dare not sup- and public conduct, founded, enlarged, and 
oxo, 8 judicious men have done, that Eag- supported. and aftcrwards overthrew their em- 
land is Jess peoplod than bereto‘ore. pire, is beyond all doubt. One of the effects 
The growth of our towns is the effect of of ther conquest furnishes us with a strong 
achange of manners. and improvement of u:ts, | pro how prevalent mannere are even le 
common to all Europe: aud though it is not sond the quantity of subsistence; for, wher 
imagined, that it has lessened the country the castom of bestowing on the citizens of 
growth of necessaries, it has evidently, briti- Rome corn enough to support themselvexant 
troducing a greater consuinption of them, (sn famulies, was become established, and Egypt 
infallible consequence of a nation’s dwelling and Sicily prodvced the grain thst fed the 
in towns) counteracted the effects of our pro- inhabytants of’ Italy, this became less populous 
digiows advances in the arts. every day, and the jus trivia liberorum was 
at however frugality may supply tie | but an expedient, that could not balance the 
place, or prodigality counteract the effects, ut | want cf industry and frugality. 
the natural or acquired subsistence af acoun-! But co:ruption of manners did not only 
try, industry is, beyond doubt, 2 more eifica-' tm the whub.tants of the Roman empire, 
cious cause of plenty than any natural advan-| but it rendered the remainder incapable o! 
tage of extent or fertility. Ihave mentioned | defence, long before its fall, perhaps befare 
instances of frugality and industry united with | the disentation of the republic; 90 that with- 
extent and fertility, In Spain and Asia Bi, out standing disciplined armies, cewposed of 
nor, We eee frugality joined toextent and fer-{ men, whose moral habits principally, and me- 
tility, without industry; in Treland, we once | chanical hsbite secondarily, made them dif- 
saw the same: Scotland had then none of | ferent from the body of the people, the Romar. 
them but frugality. The change in these two! empire had beena prey tothe barbarians many 
countries ie obvious to every one, and it is | ages before it was. ; 
owing to industry not yet very widely diffus-| By the mechanical hab:ts of the soldiery, 1 
ed in either. The effécts of industry and fru- ; mean their discipline, and the azt of war ; and 
gality in England are surprising: both the | that this is bat a secondary quality, appears 
reat and the value of the inheritance of land from the inequality that hax in all ages been 
depend on boar areatly more than on nature, | between caw. though well disciplined armies, 
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ianow proposed, to visit « distent likely to happen in any province, and 
ple on the other sido the glabe: not tn cheat Sim ‘what province it can best Be aupplied in 
them, not to rob them, not to seize ite goed time. To facilitate the coll of 
lands, or enslave their persons ; but merely this account, and prevent the necessity of ex- 
to de them good, and make them, as far as in tering houses and spending time in asking 
‘our power ites, to live as comfortably as our- and answering questions, each house 1s fut- 
selves. : nished with a little board, to be hung without 
‘It seems a laudable wish, that all the na- the door during a certain time euch year; ou 
trons of the earth were connected bya know- which board are marked certain words, 
ledge of each other; and 2 mutual exchange against which the inhabitant is to mark the 
of benefits: but « commercial nation perticu- number end quantity, somewhat in this man- 
Jarly ahould wish for 2 general civilization of 
mankind, gince trade ig always carried on to 





xouch greater extent with who bave Meo. 
the arts and conveniences of life, than it can we 

be with naked savages. We may therefore Phere 
hope, in this undertaking, to be of some ser- Rin ‘or Wheat, 
‘vice to our country as well as to those poor Flesh &e. 


people, who, however distant from us, are in 
truth related to us, and whose interest do, in 
some degree, concern every one who can say, 
Homo sum, &e.” : All under sixteen are accounted children, 
Scheme of a voyage, by subscription, to/end all above, men and women. Any other 
convey the conveniences of life, ds fowls,| particalars, which the government desirer 
hogs, goats, cattle, corn, iron, &c., to those re- ' information of, are occasionally marked on the 
inote regions, which are destitute of them, eame boards. Thus the officers, appointed to 
ond to bring from thence such luctions, 88 collect the account in each district, have onl: 
can be cultivated in thia lom to the ad-' to before the doors, and enter into their 
vantage of society, in a ship under the com-| book what they find marked on the board 
taand of Alexander Dalrymple. ; without giving the Teast trouble to the fimi- 
Catt or bark, from the the coal trade, lly. There ina penalty on marking falsely, and 
of $50 tons, estimated at about £2000 | as neighbours must know nearly the truth ot 
Extra expenses, stores, boats, &c. - - 3000 each other's account, they dare not expose 


‘To be manned with 60 men at 4/. themselves, by a fhise one, to eachother's accu- 
per man, per month. - —— beams tiple such a regulation 1s scarcely 
0 practicable wit 
i2 
per anu. 2880 Positions tabeexamined. concerning nationat 
3 Wealth, 


. or subsistence for mankind ari 

Wages and provisions for 3 years. © - 8640 Peaeger on waters. me 

C2: Neceasaries of life, that are not food, and 

19640 ail other conveniences, sere hate value ects. 

: mated by the proportion consumed 
Cargo incladed, supposed = £15000) while Bf employed in procuring then. 

e this expedition are caleu-' 3 4 gmall people, with a large territory, 
Inted for three yearn: but the greatest part of{ may eubsist on the productions of nature, with 
the amount of wages will not be wanted till} no other Isbour that of gathering the vegeta- 
the ship returns, and a great part of the ex-. bles and catching the animals. 

‘pense of proviaions will be aaved by what is, 4 4 large people, with « small territory, 
blained in the course of the voyage, by ber-| finds these insuificient, and, to subsist, must 
ter, or otherwise, though it is proper to make Jaber the earth, to make it produce greatei 


Provision for contingencies. quantities of vegetable food, suitable for the 
nourishment of men, and of the animale they 
To Dr. Percival. intend to eat. 


fi 5, From this labour arises a great inrrease 

Concerning the provision made ia China against of vegetable and animal food, and of materi- 

Famine. als for clothing, 2s flax, wool, silk, &e. The 

J wavs somewhere read, that in China an euperfluity of these is wealth ‘With the 

account is yearly taken of the number of peo- wealth we pay for the labour employed it 

ple, and the quantities of provision produced. building our Houses, eitien, &-c. Which are 

is account ia transmitted to the emperor, therefore only subsistence thue metamor- 
‘whose ministers can thence foresee e scarci- phosed. 
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6. Manufactures are only another shape 
tato which so much provisions and subsistence 
are turned, as were equal in value to the manu- 
factures produced. ‘This appears from hence, 
that the manufacturer does not, in fact, obtain 
from the employer, for hia labour, more than a 
mere subsistence, including raiment, fuel, and 
shelter: all which derive their value from the 
provisions consumed in procuring then. 

7. The produce of the earth, thus convert- 





ed into manufactures, may be more easily car-} 


ried to distant markets than before such conver- 


3 iiheid commerce ie ce qual values 
are exchat r equal, the expense of trans- 
port neil ‘Thus, if it costs A in England 
aa much laboar and charge to raise a bushel 
of wheat. as it costs Bin France to produce 
four gallons of wine. then are four gallons of 
wine the far exchange fora bushel of wheat, 
A and B meeting at half distance with their 
commodities to make the exchange. Thead- 
vantage of this fair conmerce 13, that each 
party increases the nuinber of lis enjoyments, 
having, instead of wheat alune,or wine alone, 
the use of both leat and wine. 

9, Where the labour and expense of pro 





daving both commodities are known to buth The 


parties, bargaine will generally be far and 
equal. Where they are known to one party 
only, bargains will often be unequal, know- 
ledge taking its advantage of ignorance. 

10, Thus he, that corries one thousand 
bushels of wheat abroad to sell, may not. 
dably obtain so great a profit thercon, ne if he 
had first turned the wheat into manufactures, 
by subsisting therewith the workmen while 
producing tmanufactures: since there 
are inany expediting and facilitating methods 
of working, not generally known: and stran- 
gers to the manufactures, though they know 
pretty well the expense of rarsing wheat, are 

sioainte, with those short methods of 
working, and thence, being apt to suppose 
tore labour employed in the manufactures 
than there really is, are more rasily imposed 
on in their value, and indnced to allow more 
for them than they are honestly worth. 

11. Thus the advantage of having manu- 
factures in a country does not consist, ax is 
commonly supposed, in their highl advancing 
the value of rough materiale, of which they 
are formed ; since, though sixpeanyworth 
flax may be worth twenty shillings when work- 
ed into lace, yet the very cause of its being 


@| 
i 


forty, and perhaps get thirty shillings for that, 
which cost him but twenty. m 

12, Finally, there seem to be but three 
ways for a nation to acquire wealth. The 
first is by wor, asthe Romans did, b nder- 
ing their conquered neighbours. 
bery.—The second by commerce, which 1 
generally cheating.—The third by agricul- 
ture, the only honest , wherein man re- 
ceises a real increase of the seed thrown into 
the grourd, in a kind of continual miracle 
[wrougist bythe hand of God in his favour, as a 
reward for his innocent life, and his virtuous 
B FRANKLIN, 











industry. 
‘April 4, 1769. 


‘The follow sag erteacts of & letter signed Cole: 
and addrreed to the rdiiote of tbe British Bi 
fir select Papers on Agneuiture, Arte, and 
ture see Vol. 1) wilt prepare thove Who rea 
the nevt paper 

= Gayriewas There 16 nu'v pubhebing mn France = 
penodical work, called Epliemenite dr Citoyen. an 
Mbici <everal poists, interesting to Uioee concerned 1 
Agriculture, are from tiie 

ratte hands” th loaking av ie 
Work a few dase aco, I found w litte yyece watten by 
‘one of our country men. and wiueh our sagrlans neve) 
hours bad taken from the London Chrons 
ithne ve gentle well known to every Ana Of 
Jetrers an Europe, and petliape there 1# nome, 10 Hue ace, 
tu whom mankind an general ure more 1odebted, 
"That thi paere snny cist be Inet 1v our own COMETS 
Ibex you will give it a place 40 sour Repository 3 
Was written ia fvaur of fae farrwers, when they suthred 
i papers, and were avo (uP 
aces.” 




























so much abuse rm our peibhy 
dered by the mb in miaay 


To Messieurs the Public. 
On the Prue of Conn and the Management (f 
the Poor. 


T am one of that class of peonie, that feeds 
yor all, and at present abused by you all :— 
in short, ] sua farmer. 

By your newspapers we are told, that Gud 
had vent a very abort harvest to some other 
countries of Earope. J thought this might 
be in fasour of Old England; and that new 
we should get» good price tor our gram, 
which would bring milhons among us, and 
make us flow in money: that to be sure is 
scarce enough. 

But the wisdoni of government forbade thw 
exportation. 

‘Well, says J, then we must be content with 
the market price at hone. 

‘No; say my lordsthe mob, you sha'nt hove 
‘chat. Bring your corn to market if youdare : 


worth twenty shillings, 12, that, besides the —we'll sell it for you, for less money, of taht 
fax, it has cost nineteen shillings und sixpence it for nothing. 

in subsistence to the manufacturer. Bat the Being thus attacked by both ends of thr 
advantage of manufactures is, that under their constitution, the head and tail of government, 
shape provisions may be more easily carried what am I te do? ; 

to a foreign market; end by their | ‘Muet I keep my corn in the barn, to feed 
our traders may more easily oat strangers. and increase the breedof rats !—be it £0; they 
Few, where it is not made. are judges of the | cannot be less thankfu! than those [?.xve heer 


value of lace, The importer may demand’ used to feed 
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Are we farmers the only People to be an act of indemnity ought to pasa in favour of 
grudged the profite of our honest lsbour?— the ministry, to secure them from the conse- 
‘And why? One of the late ecribblers against quences of having acted illegally.—If's0, pass 
us gives a bill of fare of the provisions at my another in favour of the mob. Others say, 
daughter's wedding, and proclaims to all the some of the mobought to be hanged, by way 
world, that we had the insolence to eat beef of example——If s0,—but I say no more than 
and padding !—Has he not read the precept have said before, when you ore sure thaf 
in the ‘good book, thou shalt qot muszle the you have a good principle, go through with it. 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn; — You say, poor labourers cannot afford to 
or does be think us less worthy of good living buy at a high price, unless they bad 
than our oxen? higher wages.—Possibly —But how shall we 

©, but the manufacturers! the manufac- farmers be able to oar labourers higher 
turers! they are to be favoured, and they wages, if you will not allow us to get, when 
rust have bread at a cheap rate ! we night have it, a higher price for our corn? 

‘Hark ye, Mr. Oaf:—The farmers live By all that I can learn, we should at least 





splendidly, you sey. And pray, would you have bad s guines a quarter more if the ex- 
have them hoard cote they get! Their jon hed been allowed. And this money 
fine clothes and furniture, do they make them would have got from fureigners, 

themselves, of for one another, aod ao keep it oveme, we farmers must take #0 


the money among thems! Or, dothes employ much lems, that the poor may have it 90 muci- 
these your darling manufacturers. and eo : 
pout ‘itagaia all ores the sation ‘This operates then asa tax for the main- 
"he woal would produce mea price, tenance o! . Aver, thing, you 
if it were suffered o go to foreign markets; will eay. Butt ask, why 1 at ‘ox! ay 
‘Vat that, Measieara the Public, bey! laws will Jaid on us farmers only! +f at be @ good thing, 
not permit. [tmustbe kept all at bome, thet prey, messieurs the Public, take your share 
oar dear manufactarers may have it the of it, by indemnifying ‘ue a little out of your 
cheaper. And then, having [a thus | public treasury. In doing a good thing, there 
Jemened our encom raising ahcep, | is both bonour and pleasore—you are welcosie 
You curse us for the scarcity of mutton ! ‘0 Four share of both. 
Thave heard my grandfather say, that the my own part, I am not s0 well satin 
farmers submitted to the prohibition om the fied of the goodness of thie thing. J am for da- 
exportation of wool, being made toexpect and ing good to the poor, but I difler in option 
eve, that when the imanufueturer bought about the means. [ think the best way of do- 
his wool cheaper, they should also have their | ing good to the poor, is, not making ti.rm ea- 
cloth cheaper. Bat the deuce a bit. It has} ey in poverty, but leading or driving them ov’ 
been growing dearer and dearer from that] of it. In my youth I travelled much, aud I 
Cay to this, How so} Why, truly, the cloth | obeerved in difterent countries, that the more 
is exported: and that keeps up the price. | public provisions were made for the poor the 
Now if it be a good principle, that the ex-j less they provided for themselves. and of 
portation of e commodity is to be reatrained. | course became poorer. And on the contrary, 
Tint an our people at home may have it the the less was done for them, the more they dui 
cheaper; stick to that principle, and go for themselves,and became richer. There in 
thorough etitch with it. Prohibit the export- no country in the world where co many pro- 
ation of your cloth, your leather, and shoes, visions ure established for them; fo many 
your iron-ware, and your manufactares of all hospitals to receive them when they are sick 
vorts, to make them allcheaperathome. And or founded and maintained by volun- 
cheap enough they will be, 1 will warrant tary charities; so many almshouses for the 
y2u—till people leave off making them. aged of both sexes, together with 8 eolemn 
Some folks seem to think they ought never general law made by the rich to eubject their 
ty be easy till England becomes another Lub- Sstaten to heavy th for the support of the 
berland, where it is fancied the streets are poor. Under these obligations, are our 
pived with penny-rolls, the houses tiled with poor modest, humble. and thankful? And do 
pancakes, and chickens, ready roasted, ery, they use their best endeavours to maintain 
come eat me. themselves, and lighten our shoulders of thir 
Tsay, when you are sure you have got a burden? Onthe contrary, I affirm, that there 
700d principle, stick to it, and carry it through. is no country in the world in which the 
—T hearit is said, that though it was necesta- are more idle, dissolute, drunken, and insolent. 
ry and right for the munistry to advise a pro- The day you passed that act you took away 
hibition of the exportation of corn, yet it was from before their eyes the greatest of all ia- 
contrary to lato ; and also, that though it was ducements to industry, frugality, and eobriety, 
contrary to law for the mob to obstruct wa- y giving them 2 ce on somewhat 
gona, yet it was necessary and right. Just else than a careful accumulation during youth 
the same thing to a tittle. Now they tell me, and health, for eupport in age or sickness. In 
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hort, you offered 2 promum for the encou- character of the Romans from cefwaation, 1h 
agement of idleness, and you should not now troduced the jaw whereby lsbelling was in- 


wonder, that it has had its effect m the in- volved in the penalties of treason agains: thr 


srease of Repeal that law, and 
7oa will soon see a change En thelr mena 
Sart and Saint rill s000 
case to bo holidays. Se ge att hone. 
hour, though one of the old commandments 
long treated as out of date, will again be 
ed upon a5 a stable precept; industry 
will increase, and with it plenty among the 
lower people; their ciremmstances will mend, 
and more will be done for their happiness by 
touring them to provide for th ives, than 
could be done by dividing all your estates 
among ther. 

‘Excase me, messieurs the Pablic, if upon 
‘this interesting subject, I put yau to the trou- 
ble of reading # little of my nonsense; I aw 
sare I have lately rend a great deal of yours, 
and therefore from you (at least from those of 
you whv are writers) I deserve a little indul- 
geace.—I am yours, &, ARATOR* 


On Freedom of 
Publivhed m the 





h ond the Pee 
ennsylvania Gazette, 
November, 1787. 


Faszpox of speech is a principal pillar of 
4 free government: when this support is 
taken away, the constitution of a free society 
m dissolved, and tyranny is erected on its 
rune. Republics and limited monarchies de- 
sive their strength and vigour from a 
examination into the actions of the magio- 
trates; this Prsviloge in all 

and always will be 

could not escape the censure and envy of 


used. ‘The best of men 


Took. of 


understandi 

af ae | whe would i. 
to be called 
the Nero piqued 


state. Thos law established hus tyranny, aud 
for one mischief which it prevented, ten thou- 
sand evils, horrible and afflicting, sprung up 
in its place. Thenceforward every person’ 
Iife and fortune depended on the vile breath 
intormeras The construction of words 
being arbitrary, and left to the decwsiun of the 
ju om could write ar open hus mouth 
wi ing in Gf feiting hishend. 
‘One was pat to death for aneerting a his 
‘instory, the praises of Brutus. Another fir 
styling Cassius the last of the Romans. 
hgula valued himself for being a notable 
dancer ; and to deny, that he excelled m that 
manly ‘accomphshment, was high treason 
| This emperor raised his horve, the name ot’ 
which was Incitatus, to the dignity of conrul ; 
and though history 1s silent, 1 do not question 
bat it was a capital crime, to show the leak? 


. contempt for that high officer ofstate! Suppas. 


then nay one ba called the prine imumster¢ 
stupid anti e emperor’s council might 
argue, that the malice of the bel was the 
more vated by ats being ay ne 
sequently more ly to excite family oj 

this ulustrious magistrate wo a breach te 
peace. or to acts of revenge. Such a pruse- 
eution would to us appear ridiculous; yet, it 
we may rely upon tradivun, there have been 
formerly, proconauls in America, though of 
more malicious disposttions, hardly superior 11. 
ing to the consul Fnestatus, an’ 
have thought themsel\es belied 

their proper names. 


! himself on his fine voice and 


times they lived in. Yet this evil is not £0 tskiit in muse: no doubt a laudable ainbition : 


great as it may appewr at first sight. A ma- 
gustrate who sincerely aims at the goo! of #0- 
ciety, will always have the inclmations of a 


great majority on his side, and an impartial Would 


posterity will not fail to render him justice. 

‘Those abuses of the freedom of apeech, are 
the exercises of hberty. They ought to be 
repressed; but to whom dare we commt the 
care of doing it. Anevil magistrate mtrusted 
wath power to punish for words, would be 
tod worvble. "Under potence of proving of 
a 3 pretence of i 
the exuberant branchon he would be apt t0 
destroy the tree. 

‘It.s certain, that he who robe another of 
‘us moral tation, more richly merits a 
arbbet that iis ind plundered him of his 
purge on wey. Augustus Cesar, 
under the mpeciona pretext of preserving the 

* Mr Owen Ruff head, besng employed sn 
2 x 
Lith Ghaenaame meee 
tuade there 


tended, tbat provimon ebowd be for the 
Fruneang on a set of papet, and dumpermay. 1a euch ps 
risb, spnual accounts hut aad re i 
‘Caupt of ta offers. In somse of the Amenrun states thre 


smeaguro 32 pormued with success 


He performed in public, and cared the prize 
of excellence: st was afterwards resolved by 
all the judges ns law, that whosoever 
insinuate the least doubt of Nero's pre- 
eminence in the noble art of fiddli.g, ought 
to be deemed a traitor to the state. 

By the help of inferences, and innuendoes, 
treasons multiphed in a prodigious manner. 
Grief was treason -—a Jady of noble birth was 
put to death for bewailing the death of her 
murdered son :—silence wae declared an 
overt act, to prove the treasonable purposes 
of the heart: looke were construed into tree- 
son :—a nerene open aspect, was an evidence, 
that the person was pleased with the calami- 
ties thst befel the emperor:—a severe 
thoughtful countenance was urged aguinet 
the man that wore it, asa proof of’ bus p'ottun:: 
agsinst the state :—4ireams were often made 
capital offences. A new species of informere 
‘went ebout Rome, msinuatmg themselves into 
‘all companzes to fish out thei dreams, which 
the holy priests, (O nefiriocs wickedness F 

ito high treason. The Romans 
I were ¢o terrified i ths strange method of 
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Juridical and peual process, that far from die- 
vovering their dreams, they durat not own 
that they slept, In this terrible situation, 
‘when every one had so much cause to fear, 
even fear iteelf was made actime. Cali 
when he pot his brother todesth, geve it asa 
reason to the senate, that the youth waa afraid 
of being murdered. To be eminent in any 
virtue, either civil or military, was the great- 
eat crime a man could be guilty of —O vir. 
futes certissemum exitium. 

These were some of the effects of the Ro- 
men law agninet libelling :—those of the Bri- 
tieh kings that aimed at despotic 
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of Theodosius.” If any spoke ill of the 

emperor, through a foolish rashnees, and in- 

tia to be despized : ifout of mad- 

meee, it deserves pity; if from malice and 
aversion, it calls for mercy. 

Her successor king James 1. was prince 

of a quite different genius and disposition ; 


he used to say, that while he had the power 
i igo and bishop, be could have 


of making 
what tow ‘and gospel he pleased. Accor 
ingly he places wit as: 
we thee professions to his notions 


ire. Among this humber, and 1 hog it 


Fogatit 
power, of, is no divcredit to the profession of the law, 


the oppression of the subject, continually en-| its great oracle, sir Edward Coke, appears, 


snared proeecations for words 
fen |. & prince mighty in politics, 
procured that act to be passed, whereby the 
Jurisdiction of the star-chamber, was confirm- 
ed and extended. Afterwards Empeon and 
Dudley, two voracious dogeof prey, under the 
protection of this high court, exercised the 
moet merciless acts of oppression. The sub- 
jects were terrified from uttering their griefs, 
while they saw the thunder of the star-cham- 
ber pointed at their heads. This caution, 
‘however, could not prevent several danger- 
v8 tumults and insurrections: for when the 
tongues of the le are restrained, they com- 
inonly discharge their resentments by € more 
sangerous organ, and break out into open acts 
oto th of Henry VIL hi 
ring the reign fenry a hi 
spirited monarch! every light pets nf 
which happened todisplease him, wes constru- 
ed by his supple judges, into ibe}, and some- 
fimes extented tohigh treason. When queen 
‘Mary of cruel memory ascended the throne, 
the ‘parliament, in order to mise a fence 
ageinst the violent, prosecutions for. words 
which had rendered the lives, liberties, and 
properties of all men precarious, and, perhaps 
dreading the furious persecuti 
princess, an act wherel 
ctared, « Phat if libeller doth go so high, as 
‘o libel againet king or queen, by denuncia- 
“ton, the judges shall lay no greater fine on 
him than one onsned: poate, with two 
snonths imprisonment, ‘no corporeal pu- 
nishment: neither was this sentence to be 
passed on him, except the accusation wes 
fully proved by two witnesses, who were to 
produce # certificate of their Fed demeanour 
for the credit of their report. 

‘This act was confirmed by another, in the 
seventh year of the reign of queen Elizabeth ; 
«oly the penalties were heightened to two 
hundred and three months imprison- 
ment. Notwithstanding she rarely punished 
invectives, yh the malice of the papi 
was indefhtigable io blackening the 
characters, with the most iny it 
whe was often heard to applaud that reecript 


1 The star-chamber, which in the time of Eli. 


zabeth, had gained a good repute, became an 
intolerable grievance, in the reign of this 
learned monarch. 


Bot it did not arrive at its meridian altitude, 
till Charles J. began to wield the sceptre. Ag 
he had formed a design to lay aside parlia- 
ments, and subvert the popular part of the con- 
‘stitution, he very well knew, that the form of 

ent could not be altered, without lay 
‘8 restraint on freedom of epeech, end the 
liberty of the press: therefore he iseued his 
mandate, under the it seal of Eng- 
whereby he commanded his subjects, un- 
pain of his displeasure, not to preecribe to 
‘any time for parliamentz, Lord Claren- 
upon this occasion, is pleased to write 
“ that all men took themselves to be prolutat- 
ed T the penalty of censure (the censure 
of the star-chamber,) which few men cared to 
incure so much as to epeak of parliaments ; 
or 80 much as to mention, that parliaments 
‘were again fo be called.” 
The ings minke tet the maton se 
wore absolutely determined to eupprees 
ot heies of speech, caused 2 prosecution to 
be carried on by the attorney-general against 
three menubers of the house of commons. for 
words spoken in that house, Anno. 162, The 
member veel to the information, ky exe 
pressions in parliament ought only to be ox- 
amined and Punished there. This notwith- 
standing, they were all three condemned us 
isturbers of the state ; one of these gentle. 
men, sit John Elliot, was fined two thousand 
pounde, and sentenced to lie in prison tll it 
was paid. Hie lady was denied admittance 


tel 


aH 


* Bi quis imperatori maledcerct non stating myurca 
censetut et ro nome pun; sed ditingmstur. nu 
ex levitate processerit, et me coutentnitur, 21 F% tnd 
‘ya et muserabone digna ceneetnt, an €X InjUrrA et ie 
Temttenda deciarata 

Note—A Ri answer delivered by the em. 
peror. when eannul some difientt question ve 
point m law the jadges were wholly to be directed by 
it, whenever puch a case caine before them. For the 
tel of ta Hog pre rigos a he (Felon 

abet vagerem legis} wa fundamental principle in the 
Gintiaee, The resenptnentioued above, wasst nly 
delivered by Thessestez, but by two Cinperore, Zonerais 
and freadivs. 
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ohim, even during hissickness; cansequent- all over with wit, wes a consummate debau- 
ly hia punishment comprehended an additional chee ; and a fine lady, though set of with a 
sentence of divorce. ‘This petriothaving en- ‘rilliant imagination, was an impudent co- 
dured many yeara imprisonment, sunk under quette. Satire, which i the hands Horace, 
the oppression, and died in prison: thie was Juveal, and Boileau, was pointed with « gi 
such a wound to the authonty and rights of | nerous resentment against vice, now became 
parliament, that even after the restoration, | the declared foe of virtue and innocence, As 
the jodement ‘was revered by parliament. | the eity of Landon, in all ages, es wellas tho 
t Englishmen of all ranks might be ef | time we are speaking of, was remarkable for 
fectuslly intimidated from pobti their | 1ts opposition to arbitrary power, the pocta 
thoughts on any subject, except on the side levelled all their artillery agmnst the metro- 
of the court, his majesty’s ministers caused an polis, in order to bring citizens into con- 
information, for se Tibels, to be exhibited tempt: an alderman was never introduced 
in the star-chamber, aguinst Messrs. on the theatre, but under the complicated 
Burton, and Baatwick, They were of character of a sneaking, canting hypocrite; 
them fined five thousand pounds,end adjudged @ miser and 2 ¢uckold ; while the court-wits, 
to lose their ears on the pillory, to be brand- with impunity, fibelled the most valuable part 
‘od on the checks with hot irour, and to suffer of the nation. Other writers, of a different 
perpetual imprisonment! Thus theso three stamp, with greet learning and gravity, en- 
gentlemen, each of worth and quality m their deavoured to prove to the English people, 
several professions, viz. divinity, Jaw. and that slavery was jure divino, ‘Tua the stage 
physic, were, for no other offence, than writ- and the press ‘under the direction ofa licenser, 
ing on controverted poiuts of church-covern- becume battering engines egainst religion, 
‘ment, exposed on public scaffolds, and stigma- virtue, and liberty. ‘Those tho hed courage 
tized and mutilated, as common signal rogues, enough to write in their defence, were stig- 
‘or the most ordinary malefactors, matized as schismatics, and punished as dis 
Such corporeal pamislsinents, inflicted with turbors of the government. 
all the circuiostances of crnelty and infamy, But when embergo on wit was taken 
bound down all other gentlemen, under a ser- off, sir Richard Stecle and Mr. Addison soun 
vile fear of the like treatment; sr thot for »2 rescued the stare from the load of mpurity xt 
veral years no one durst yibhcly spouk or Inboured under; with an inimitable nddrees, 
write in detence of the Itbertienafthe peuple; they strongly recommended to our imitation 
which the king’s ministers, his privy council, the most amuable, ratone), manly character; 
and his judges, bad trampied under their feet. and tins with so hinen eucceas, that I cannot 
‘The apirit of the administration looked hide- suppose there is uny reader to day couverseat 
ous and dreadful: the hate and resentment {ta the writings of those rentiemen. that can 
which the people conceived against it, fur a | taste with any tolerable relish the comedies of” 
loag time Iny smothered in their breasts, ! theonceadmrcd Shadwell. Vice wee obliged 
where those passions festered and grew veno- tw retire and give place to virtue: this will 
mous, and st Jast discharged themselves by an always be the conacquence when trath hos 
armed and vindictive hand. fair play: falsehoot only dreads the attack, 
King Charles JJ. aimed at the subycraton and cries out for auxiliaries: truth never fears 
ofthe government ; bat concealed his. aaa the encounter: she ecorns the aud of the secu- 
under a deep hypocrisy: « method whieb hia lar arm,and triumphs by her natural strongtb. 
prodecemr, in the beginning of his reign, _ But to resume the description of the reign 
scorned to make use of. ¢ father, who of Charles IL the doctrine of scrvitnde was 
affected a high and rigid gravity, discounte- chiefly managed by sir Roger Lestrange.— 
nanced all barefaced immorality. ‘The son, of He had great advantages m the atgument, 
« gay, luxunousdisposition, openly encouraged bemg licensor for the pros. and might have 
it thus their inclinations being different, the carrie! ali before him, without contradiction, 
restraint laid on some authors, and the encou- if writings on an Me questa 
mgement given to others, were managed af- had not been prints ¥ aut , 
ter a different ennen whenever found, were pro-ccuted as eeditious 
Tn this reign a licenser was appointed for libellers; an all these occasions, the king’ 
the stage and the press; no play ‘were en- counsel, particularly Sawyer and Finck, ep- 
but what had 2 tendency to debase peared most abjectly olsequious toaccouphah 
the minde of the people. ‘The orignal design the ends of we court. . 
of comedy was perverted; it appeared in all During this Blessed managenvent, the king 
the shocking circumstances of immodest dou- hed entered into secret Irague with France, 
ble entendre, obecure description. end lewd to render himeelf absalute, and enslave his 
vepresentation. Religion was eeered out of subj This fect war discovered to the 
countenance, and public spirit ridiculed as an by doctor Jonathan Swift, to whom sir 
awkward old-fashioned virtue; the fine Willian Tempic had mtroated the publica- 
temas o the, comedy, ‘though embroidered tion of his wort=, 
‘ou. Hh... 37 


cy 


Sidney, the sworn foe of tyranny, was @ 
gentleman of. aoe = funnily, of cable ander ger 
standing, and exal ‘The minis- 
peace aml pa remove 90 an ob- 
atacle ont of the way of their 3s He 
‘ras proaceutal for Bigh treason. ‘he overt 
act charged in the mdictment, was a libel 
found in his private stady. Mr. Finch, the 
king’s own ,with great of 
vehemency, to thiseffect, “that nag ining 
the death of the king is treason, even 
that imagination remains concealed in the 
mind; though the law cannot punish euch se- 
cret treasonable thoughts, till 2tarrives at the 
knowledge of them by some overt act. That 
the mate of fhe libel composed by Sidney 

ow t capes the death 
King Chorles j and the writing of it the 
ee ore oh te treason; for that to 
write was to act, (Scribere eat agere.”) It 
seems that the king’s counsel in thie reign 

‘had not received the same direction as queen 
Flizabeth had given her's; the told thea they 
‘were to look upon themselves as retained not ssid, 
60 much—{ pro domina regina, an pro domi- 
‘na veritate)—for the power of the queen as 

aah ower of truth. 
ney made a eb tong and legal legal 
7 He insisted that 


‘book, contained no more than foe 
Jatione on the principles of goverment, free 
for any man to write down; ly since 
the same are written in the parli 
"fie uagul onthe asic of aplyngby 

le on the injustice of applying by in- 
nuendoes, general assertions concerning 
ciples ‘of government, as overt acta, to prove tal 
the writer was compassing the death of the 
xing; for then no man could write of things 
done evan by our ancestors, in defence of the 
constitution Le Seager ‘England, without 

e himself to capital danger. 

Rte teaied that scribere est agere, but al- 
Jowed that writing and publishing is to act, 
(Scribere et publicare est agere) and therefore 

|, that as hia book had never been pub- 
lished nor imparted to any person, it could 
not be an overt act, within the statutes of 
treasons, even admitting that it contained 

‘sreasonable positions ; that on the contrary it 
re covert fst, locked up in b bis private ota 
dy, as much concealed from the knowledge of 

any man, as if it where locked up in the au- 
thore mind. This was the substance of Mr. 

Sidney's dofence: but neither law, nor rea- 

e, or innocence ever avail~ 
ed, waere Jeffericn sat as judge. Without 
troubling himself with any part of the defence, 
he declared ina rage, that Sidney? ? 9 known 
principles were 0 proof of his inten- i 


tion to 
"A packat jury therefore found oe guilty the 
oftgh ron applications were made 


le was executed as « traitor. 





it rolls suffering, fa 
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This case is pregnant i instance of the dan- 
that attends a lew for words, 
a of the little security the most valueble 


men have for their lives, in that society where 
a by remote mferences and dutant in- 
adendooe muay construe the ag oe 
into capital crimes Si 
Re rare the war, the steady friend 
+ who from a diffusive love to man- 
kind ben them that invaluable legacy, hie m- 
mortal discourses on government, was for 
these very discourses, murdered by the hands 
of Tnwlees power, 

After the i ecaionf 28, when ase ase 
justice were agnin restored, the ettainder 
this ft man was reversed by parliament. 

Being in in Holland, (says bishop Burnet, 
‘afterwards queen 

Macy ak me ure, fed sharpened the king 
her wo mach agamst Mr. Surieu? [told 
her be had writ with great indecency of Mary 
queen of Scots, which cast reflections on then: 
‘that were descended from her. The princess 
said, Jurieu was to support the canse he de- 
fended, and to expose that persecutod it, 
in the best way Hecould; and if what be said 
of Mary queen of Scots was true, he was not 


de- to be blamed who made that use of it: and 


the she added, that if princes would do ill things, 
they must expect that the world will take re- 
venge on their memories, since they cannot 
reach their Ferns: That was but a smal 

ir short of what others suffered at 
their hands.” 


In the former part of thie paper it was en- 
bape tw prove by historia facts, the fa- 
rs that necessarily attend a restraint 
of fi of speech and the liberty of the 
press: upon which the following reflection na- 
turally ocenns, viz, that whoever attempts fo 
suppress cither of these our natural rights, 
ought to be regarded an an enemy to libert 
and the constitution. An inconveniency isal- 
wajs to be suffered when it cannot be remov- 
ed without introducing a wore. 

T proceed in the acxt place to inquire int. 
the nature of the English laws, in relation ot 
libelling. To acquire 2 just idea of them. the 
knowledge of history ismecessary, and the ge- 
nius and disposition of the prince is to be con- 
sidered in whose time they ure introduced 
end put in practice. 

To infuse into the minds of the an 
il opinion of x just administration, s a crime 

that deserves ino indulgence; but to expore 
the evil designs or weak management of 2 
magistrate is the duty of every member of 0- 
ciety. se James 1. thought it an un- 


coona of the ecrerent oc eaiitie and 
that their 


be implicit. It 
may therefore be a anably presumed, that 
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the jnd; it of the star-chamber, concern- ed down by that worthy jt who were 
mg. ibels, was infenped by this Taousreh's tater eee hhope prosecuted fora 
potas af noe: No law could be bot- lib, in the reign of James the liberties 
Ter prevent people from pubhebing| of Britain, in aif human had been 
their t2 on the administration, than that Jost, and’ slavery perl sr ea totes 


which cea no distinction, whether a libel 
be true or fhise. It is not pretended that any 
such decision is to be found in our books, be- 
fore this rei ‘That isnot at all to be won- 
dered at; king James was the firet of the 
Satis monarchs, that Inid claim to divine 
right. 
‘Tt waa a refined piece of policy in Augas- 
tas Cesar, when he proposed a law to the se- 
nate, whereby invectives against private men 
were to be ished as treason, The pil 
was finely gilded and easily swallowed ; 
the Romans soon found that the preservation 
of their characters was only @ pretext:—to 
preserve inviolable the eacred name of Cesar 
was the real design of the law. They quickly 
discovered the intended consequence—if it be 
‘treason to libe] a private person, it cannot be 
tess than blasphemy to speak ill of the em 
peror. 
Perhaps it may not appear a too refined 


conjecture, that the star-chamber acted on the they 


same views with Augustus, when they gave 
that decision which eae it criminal ‘® Sub. 
ash truth of a private peraon as well as 2 ma- 
wistrate, I am the more inchned to thiecon 
jour, from a passage in lord chief justice 

jichardaon's speech, which I find in the trial 
-n the utarchamber, a: 


jects have an ill prince,” sa} 
ae }, whatis the remedy? must 

tn God to forgive him: Mr. Prynn saitl 
there were three worthy Romans that con- 
spiral 1 murder Nero. This is most hor- 
ible." 

‘Tremendous wickedness indeed, my lord 
chief justicat Where slept the thunder when 
these three detestable Romans, anawed by the 
sacred majesty of the diadom, with hands eacri- 
i ee are Seoceeet, tal away the | 

at ie f, that true ¢| 
the Lord's notated who bad moered bis 
own mother ; who had puttodeath Seneceand 
Burrhus, his two beat friends and benefrc- 
tore ;—-who was drenched in the blood of man- 
kind, and wished and endeavoured to extir~ 
pate the human race! I think my lord chief 
justice hss clearly explained the true intent 
‘and meaning of the star-chamber doctrine; 
tt cantees in the most abjectively passive obe- 


dience. 
‘The punishment for writing truth, is 
vy hea of ane nading the hoe ce bot 
trons, fine, and imprisonment, at the discre- 
tae of te ome Ney, the punishment is tp 
ightened in proportion to the truth 
the fiers contac tthe bel erie 
monstrous doctrine could have been swallow- 


the judge, 


guinst Mr. Pryno, who law 
was prosecuted there fora libel. “If sub- for 


was a cause of the greatest expecta- 
and importance: ‘that ever came before the 

shops had petitioned the king, that 
he would be iously pleased not to insist 
upon their reading in the church his majesty’s 
declaration for li of conscience, Laos 
it was founded on a di: ing power, 
illegal in perliaments and they eaid, that 
they could not in prudence, honour, or con- 
Science, so far make themselves parties te it. 
Inthe intereion exhibited by An sions 
general, the bishops were cl with writ 
ing and poblishing a false, malicious, and se- 
ditious hbel, (ander pretence of petition) in 
dimmution of the king's prerogative, and con- 
tempt of his government. 

‘Sawyer and Finck were nmoag the bi- 
shops’ counsel, the former had been attorney, 
the latter solicitor-general. In these stations 
had served the court only too well, They 
‘were turned out because they refused to su 
the dispensing power. Powis und Wa 

liams, who stood in their places, had great 
advantages over them, by reflecting on the 
precedents and proceedings, whule thase were 
of the ings counsel, =“ What was 

Sidney and othere, ought to be law 
the bishops ; God forbid that in a court 
of justice any ‘euch distinction should be 
made.” 


tion 


ene took very iniocon liberties with 
preiates, who were obliged to appear in 
court: be reproached them with acting re- 
Pugnant to their doctrine of passive obe- 
dience : Tare them bey te re) 
‘Against himself, and stirrmg up their clergy 
to libel hum in their sermons. Williams 
had been for many years # bold pleader in all 
causes against the court. He had been speaker 
in two successive parliaments, and @ zealous 
promoter of the bill of exclusion. Jefferies 
Lay -_ es pounds he having 
ic in the reign, by virtae 

of ap onder of the house’ of pis A the 

inting of Dangerfield's Narrative, which 
Sargel ie duke of York with conspiracies 
ofa inlee ee ak ci ee Weman bad 
Bo princi was gui is own inter- 
esta, and 80 lied proird tothecourt The 

ing’s counsel having produced their evi- 

dences es to the publication of the petitran, 
the question then to be debated was, whether 
it contained libellous matter or not. 

Tt was argued in substance for the bishops, 
that the matter could not be libellous because 
it was true; sir Robert Sawyer makes use of 
the words folee and libellous, a9 synonymous 
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terms, through the whole coaree of his argu- 
ment; ana 20 does Mr. Finch: accordingly 

to show by the votes and jour- 
nals of the parliement, which were 


brought ) 
from the tower to the court, that the kings of © Here then is a Inte aut 


England, in po ege, had any power to dis- 
pense with or set aside the laws of the land: 
‘and consequently, the bishops’ petition, which 
denied that his majesty had afy dispeasing 
power, could not be false, nor libellous, nor in 
contempt or diminution of the king’s preroga- 
tive, as no such power was ever annexed to it. 
"This was the foundation laid down through 
the whole course of the debate, and which 
guided and governed the verdict. 

Tt was strongly urged in behalf of tho 
king, that the point to be looked into 
‘was, whether the libel be reflecting or scan- 
dalous, and not whether it be trae or falee. 
Phat the bishops had injured and ‘affronted the 

ing by presuming to prescribe to him their 
opitions in matters of government; that under 
pretence of delivering a petition, they come 
Hapa ting tt by oooh «proceting, ey 
ille; ing ; that by such « pi jing, they 
threw dirt in the king’s face, and so were h- 
bellers with a witness. 


Previous to the opinions of the jnders | 


will be necessary to give the readar @ short 
sketch of their characters; Wright waa be- 
fore on the Peneliy and = pfisocal Justice, a8 
‘8 proper tool to support ing power. 
Rape, mentioning this trie calls Hollo- 
way a creature of the court ; but that excel- 
Jent historian was mistaken in this particular ; 
Powel! was a judge of obstinate integrity. His 
obstinacy gained him immortal honour. Ab 
tibone was & profeswed papist, and had not 
taken the testa consequently he was no judge, 
and his opinion of no authority, Wright, in 
his charge, called the petition & libel, and de- 
clared that any thing which disturbs the go- 
vernment is within the case de libellis famosix 
(the star-chamber doctrine.) Holloway told 
the jury, that the end and intention of every 
action, is to be considered; and thet as the 
bishops hed no ill intention, in delivering their 
Petition, it could not be deemed malicious or 
libelions. Powell declared, that falsehood and 
malice were two essential qualities of a libel, 
which the sutor is obliged toprove. Al- 
libone replied upon Powell, that we are not 
to measure things from any truth they have 
‘in themselves, but from the aspect they have 
on the government; for that every titile of a 
Tibel may be true, aad yet be a libel still. 

The compass of this paper would not admit 
me to quote the opinion of the judges at length; 
bat I have endeavoured, with the strictest re- 
gard totruth, to give the substance and effect 
of them as I them. 

It has been generally aatt, that the j 


on this trisl, were equally divided in their all 
Pinions; but we sball find w majority on the 
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bench in favour of the bishops, when we «.m 
aider, that the cause, aa to Allibone, was be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the court (corem non 


dock prdacor.s ity, which set» 
aside, destroys, and unnala the doctrine of the 
star-chamber, reported by sir Edward Col.r, 
in Agrennle fo tial tnpart dei 

Je to this late imt lecision, i» 
the civil law, concerning hibels. . It is there 
said, that calumny is ermmmnal only when it is 
false, (calumniaria est falsa crimina dicere ;) 
end not criminal when Its true, (vera erimina 
dicere,) und therefore a writing, thal insinu- 
ates falsehood, aud does not directly assert it, 
cannot come under the denomination of'a libel, 
(Non libeliue famosus ptoad accusatione quias 
non constat directis assertionibus, in quthus 
venit verun aut falsum quod omnino réquinit 
Ibellus famosus.) Tn thove cases where the 
desiga to injure does not evidently appear from 
the natureef the words, the intention is not 
to Le presumed, it is incumbent on the plain- 
tiff’ to prove the malice, (animur éyjuriandé 
non presumilur et incumbit injuriatio cum 


) 

‘These resolutions of the Roman lawyers 
bear so greata confurmity with the fentiments 
of Powell and Holloway, that it scems they had 
thom in view, when they gave therr opinions 
Sir Robert Sawyer swakes several glances at 
them, in hie argument; bat throwmg irt 
supposition out of Yhe question, natural equity, 
on which the civil taw 1s founded, (the princ:- 
ple of passive obedience always excepted) 
would have directed any impartial man of 
common understanding to the same decision. 

In civil actions an advocate should never 
appear but when he is persuaded the merita 
of the cause lie on the wide of his client. In 
criminal actions it often happens, that the de- 
fendant in rial justice eomaves panihimeat 
yet m counsel may oppore it when = magis- 
trate canuot come at the offender, without 
making a bier in the etna of liberty, oa 
opening a te to arbitrary power. t 
then the defendant ie innocutt, and unjustly 
prosecuted, his counsel may, nay ought totake 
ail advantages. and nee every stratagem that 
skill, urt, and learning can furnish him with. 
‘This last wae the case uf Zenger, at New 
York, as appears by the printed trial, and the 
re of the uy It no 8 popalat ae 

he press in that province de- 

pendetoni On such oceasions the dry rales 
of strict pleading are never obeerved. The 
counsel for the defendant sometimes argues 
from the known principles of law ; then raises 
doubts and difficulties, to confound his antago- 
nist; now applies himself to the affections ; 
and chiefly endeavours to raise the passions. 
“s defence is not to be considered in 
different lights; yet a gentleman of 
‘Barbedoes assures uv, that it was published as 
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aulemn argument in the lews, and therefore 
writes & very elaborate confutation of it. 
I propose to consider some of his objectic 
‘ag far as they interfere with the freedom of 
h ead the liberty of the preas, contended 
in thia paper. 
This author 
ug B specimen of 
reasoning. It seers the attorn 
‘the first objected, that a negative could not be 
proved ; to which the counsel for Zenger re- 
plied, that there are many exceptions to that 
genera! rule; and instanced when a man is 
charged with killing another; if’ he be inno- 
cent, he may prove the man said to be killed, 
to bestillalive. The remarker will not allow 
this to be a good proof of the negative, for, 
says he, “ this is no more than one instance 
‘one affirmative, being destroyed by another 
that infers negative of the first’? It cost 
ime some time to find out the meaning of this 


Bune meted raat 
on 


BT 


ing tounbowel the sense of the following pas- 
sage—* The reasea of your unreasonsblencee, 
which against my reason is wrought, doth so 
woaken my reason, as with al} reason I do 
justly complain” There are several profitind 
paseages, in the remarks, not a whit inferior 
to this. The dissertation on the negative and 
ive, } once thought to be an exact 

rt of it, 
Our author Jabours to prove that a libel, 
whether true or false, is punishable, The 


’s council, 
no great 
» at the commandment of the king, &c.. 

said John wan called, and the court pro- 
now! judgment against him on those 

grounds, that the letter contained no truth in 
it, and might incene the king against his 


cuperlative nonsense; and I think I have et|jadgee. Mr. Hamilton mys, that by this 


last discovered it. What he understands 
the first affirmative, is the instance of the man’s 
being charged with killing another; the ee 
cond affirmative, ia the man’s being alive; 
which certainly infers, that the man was not 
killed: which is undoubtedly & negative of 
the first But the remarker of 

blunders strangely. 
are clear. He says, the party accased is on 
the negative viz that he didnt ki which 

e umy 
man said to be killed, is still alive. 

Again, “at which rate,” continues our Barba- 
does author, “ moat 
‘There indeed the gent 
ble right; for every 
can ouly be proved same manner, 
namely by an affirmative, “But then,” he 
adds, “that » man will be put upon proving, 
he did not kill, because such proof may be had 
sometimes, and so the old rule will be diacard- 
od.” This is clearly a non sequitur, (not an 


leman happened tostum- 


argument;) for though a man may prove a! 


negative, if he finds it for his ad it 


‘loea by no means follow that he shall ‘be 
obli to do it, and so that old rule will be’ 
preserved. 





an affirmative, viz. that the | words taken by themeelves have no 


negatives may be proved." 
negative, capable of proof, {he answers, 
her tho oa i 





Judgment it appears, the libellous words were 
utterly false, and that the falsehood was the 
crime, and is the ground of the judgment, 
The remarker rejects this explanation, and 
gre us.an ingenious comment of his own, 
‘irst, he says, there ia nesther truth nor falee- 
hood in the words, at the time they were 
wrote, ly, that they were the same as 
if John had said i 
would fall on the judges. Thirdly, that the 
Fourthly, that the judges Ef ‘od 

ing. ly, that the ji ought to do 
their duty, without any respect to the king's 
commandsnent (they are sworn so to do.) 
Fifthly, he asks where then was the offence ! 
sixthly, the record shows it, 
ly,he mays’ hat the author of the letter 
‘was an attorney of the court, and by the con- 
tents thereof, (meaning the cuntents of the 
letter not the contents of the court) he pre- 
‘sumes to undertake for the behavioar of the 
sndges. Eighthly, thet the letter was addrese- 
ed toa personof the king’scouncil, Naothly, 
that he mght possibly communicate it to the 
king. Tenthly, that it might natorally in- 
cense the king against the court. Hlevonthly, 
that great things were done in those days by 


After such notable instances of a blunder-| the king's commandment, for the judges held 


ing unlogical head, we are not to be 
at the many absurdities and contradictions of 
this nothor, which occur in the sequel of his 


“ect sll only cite th passages where 
it only cit 1088 wi 
there is a babiity of guessing at his mean- 


ing, for he so preposterously tbled 
ther this little atock of idess, ti 

the greatest efforts, I could find but very 
senge or coherence in them. I should not 
however, have discontinued my labour, had I 
‘thot been apprehensive of the fate of poor Don 
Quixote, who ran distracted by endeavour- 


ja } cause what they 
iat even { 
Title commentator avers (with much modesty) that 


their post at will and pleasure. “Twelfthly, 
that it was therefore proper for the judges to 
assert, that the letter contained no truth, in 
order to acquit themselves tothe king. Thir- 
‘teenthly, that the j apgerted a ‘hood, 
only to acquit themselvea to his majesty, be- 
aserted was no nds of 
theirjudgment. Fourteenthly and lastly, the 


all this senseless stuff it in and natural 
construction of the casa; but he would not 
have us take it wholly on his own word, and 
undertakes to show that the case was s0 un- 
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derstood by Noy, in whose mouth our author pat the whole upon that ingle point, whether 


puta just such becoming nonsense as he en- it be true that the king had a dig 
tertained us with from himeelf er or not; which is a question: flaw, enol 
“It requires no great penetration tomake this of fact, and accordingly the judge appeals to 
discussion in question appear reasonable and | his own reeding in the law, not to witness 
intelligible. Bae it ought first to be observed or other testimonies for a decision of it.” 
that Edward HL was one of the best and Now the bishops had asserted in the libel 
‘wisest, as well as the bravest of cur kings,and they were with, that the dispensing 
that the law had never a freer course than power, claimed by the king in his declaration, 
under his reign. Where the letter mentions was illegal. The remarker, by granting that 
that the judges would do no great things (i, the prelates might prove part off their maser- 
¢. illegal things) by the king’s commandment, tion, viz. that the dispensing power was ille- 
it was plainly insinuated, that the judges sus els which is 8 question oflaw, necesearily al- 
pected that the king might command them them to prove the other part of their as- 
fo do illegal things.’ Now by the means of|vertion, viz. ‘That his majesty bad claimed 
that letter the king being led to imagine that such » power, which is a question of fact ; for 
the jadges harboured a suspicion sounworthy the former could not be decided without prov- 
ofhim, might be justly incensed aginst them: ing or admitting the latter, and so in all other 
therefore the récord truly says, that the let-' cases, where a man publishes of a magistrate, 
ter was utterly false, and that there was’ that he has acted, or commanded an illegal 
couched under it, an insinuation (certainly thing, if the defendant shal] be admitted to 
malicious) that might raise an indignation in prove the mode or illegality of the thing, it is 
this king against the court, &c., susce it evi-; ovidently implied that he muy prove the thing 
dently appeary, that not only the falsehood, | itself; so that on the gentleman's own pre- 
but also the malice was the ground of the| mises, it is a clear consequence that a man 
judgment, 4 prosecuted for a libel, shall be admitted to 
agree with the remarker, that Noy, riuog| ive the truth in evidence. The remerker 
this case, says that the letter contaned 201i, | has a method of ressoning peculiar to himself; 
yet the writer was punished; bot these words | he frequenily advances arguments, which di- 
‘tre absolutely as they stand in the remarks rectly prove the very pout he 1s labouring to 
attached from the coutext. Vey adduces! confute. 
Northawpton's case, to prove thata aan 1s] But in truth, judge Powell's words would 
punishable for contemplating without a cause, i not have given the least colour to euch a ri- 
though the words of the complaiut (simply | diculous distinction, if they hed been fairly 
sooadered) should contain no il} in them, it is] quoted. He affirms with the strongest empha- 
not natural to inquire whether the application | sis, that to make ita tibel, it must be false, it 
be just: it 1s only an expression of @ counsel | inust be malicious, and it must tend to sedi~ 
et the bar, ‘The case was adjouraed, and we| tion. (Let it be observed that these three 
hear no more of it. Yet these words of Noy, ; qualities of a libel against the government are 
the remarker, would pasu on the reader as a! in the conjnnctive) his subeequent words are 
good authority. “This bools, therefore,” | these, “ as to the faleebood, I see nothing that 
quoth he, referring to Godbolt’s reports, “fol-| is offered by the hing'’s counsel; nor any 
lows the record of Northampton’s case, and thing as to the nualice.” Hero the judge pats 


‘ing | the proaf both of the falechood and nce On 


enys, that because it might incense the ki 
against the jadgea he was punished ;” Wwhick | the persecuter ; and though the falsehood 1 
‘this case was a question of law, it will not be 


is almost a translation of Protectu cujus, 
&e, I could readily pardon our author's gib-| denied, but that the malice was a gnestun of 
berieh, and want of apprehension, but cannot | fact. Now shall wo attribute this omission to 
20 easily digest jus insincerity. the inadvertency of the remarker? No, that 
‘The remarker in the next piace proceeds! cannot be supposed: for the sentence imme 
to the trial of the seven bishops; }elisll quote! diately followed. But they were nailing de 
his own words, though 1 know they are so, cisive words, which if they were fairly quotec, 
senseless and insipid, that 1 run the risk of| tad put an end to the dispute, and left the re- 
ling on the Teader’s patience ; however! marker withoot the least room for evasion ; 
here they be, “Mr. Justice Powell also does| and therefore he very honestly dropped them. 
say, that to make it a libel, it must be false,| Our author saya it is necessary to consult 
it aust be malicious, and it must fend to sedi-' Bracton, in order to fix our idea of a libel. 
tion.” Upon which words of this leerned and! Now Bracton, throughout his five books de 
worthy jadge, I would not me to offer legibus, et consuctudinibus angtia, only once 
eny comment, except that which other words happens to mention hbels, very perfunctorily. 
of his own afford, that plaitily show in what He says, no more than, that a man may re- 
sense he then spoke. His subeoquent words ceive an injury by a lampoon snd things of 
are these : © the bishops tell hia majesty, it is| that nature. “Fit injuria cum de eo factum 
Not out of averseness,” &. Sothat the jadge carmen famosum ct henjusmodi, Pray how 
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1s any person's idea af » Hbel the better fixt | lawyer is not 


dy this description of it? Our author 
gaciously obeerves, on these words of 
ton, that the falsity of a libel is neither ex- 
preaeed nor implied by them. That it is not 
Fachirne ie atten lent; bat ist 2m not 
implied, we have only the remarker’s ipze 
dixit for it. 

Bat it was really idle and impertinent to 
draw this ancient lawyer into the dispute, 
as nothing could be learned from him. only 
that a libel is an inj, whic very body 
wi ily grant. ve ground to 
suspect, that our author did not consult Brac- 
‘wn on this occasion ; the cited in the 
vemarks, is literally transcribed from Coke's 
ninth report, folio 60; by which an unlearned 
reader might be easily led to believe, that our 
author wes well rkilled in ancient learning: 
ridiculous affectation and pedantry thi 

To follow the remarker through all 
enherencies and absurdi would be 
some; end indeed nothing is more vexatious 
‘thin to be obliged to refute lies and nonsense. 
Besides, a writer who is convicted of imposing 
wilful faleehoods on the reader, ought to be 
regarded with abhorrence end contempt. Itis 

this reason I have treated him withanacri- 
mony of style, which nothing but hie malice 
amt want of eincerity, and not his i 
‘is dullness, or vanity, could have justitied : 
nowever, as to the prucedents and 


ngs 
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to be acquainted with 

sm | military terms; bot is it not highly ridiculous, 
hee the tleman will not allow a aquib to 

be fired from the bulwark of iberty, yet free. ° 


ly gives permission to erect on it a battery of 
cannon, 

Upon the whole, to suppress inguiries int. 
the administration is policy in en arbi- 
trary government ; bat e free constitution and 
freedom of speech, have auch a reciprocal de- 
pendence on each other, that they cannot sub- 
sist without consisting together. 


On Government—From the Pennsylvanio 
Gazette, April 1, 1736, 

Goveanwxsr 18 aptly ocimpared to arch. 
tecture; ifthe superstructure 12 too heavy for 
the foundation, the building totters, though ar 
nisted by outward props of art, But leaving it 
to body to mould the similitude accord- 
ing to his icalar fancy, 1 shall only ob- 
serve, that the people have made the most con- 
siderable part of the legislature in every free 
‘state; which hes been more ot leaseo, in - 
tion to the share they havo had in the iF 
tration ofaffaire. The English consutation is 
fixt on the strongest basia, we choose whom. 
socver we please for our reprerentatives, and 





, thus we havo all the advantages of'a democrn- 


cy, without any of its inconveniences. 
Popular governments have pot been fram- 


inst libelling, before the ease of the | od without the wisest rensons. It seme: 


seven bishops, he ought to be left undisturbed highly fitting, that the conduct of magistrates 


in the full enjoyment of the honour he line 
gustly ocquired by tranweribing them from 
eormon-place books, and publishing them in 
yazettes. Pretty speculations these to be in- 


serted 1m newspaj especially when they 
come clothed and loaded undor the jargon and 
tackle of the law. 


Tam sure that by this time the reader must 
‘he henrtily tired with the little I have offered 
on the subject, though f hove endeavoured to 
peak so a8 to be understood ; yet it in sove 
measure appeared necessary to expore the fol 
ly and ignorance of this author, insemuch as 
he seemed to be cherished by some pernicious 
ingects of the profession, who neglecting the 
noblest parts feed onthe rotten branches ofthe 
jaw. 

Besides, the liberty of the press would be 
wholly Shales: e remariet ee 
propagated the doctrine of punishit 
Fe ie declares he would hot be thought to 
derogate from that noble prit re ofe free pen 
ple. How docs be reconcile cuntradic- 
‘ions! why truly thus: he says, that the li- 
berty ofthe pros isx bulwark and two edged 
weapon, capable of enting evo ways, is 
only to be trusted in the hands of men of wit 
and address, and not with such fools as rei 
withoat art, I pess over the blunder of his 


calling a bulwark a two-edged weapon, for a. 


created by and for the good of the whole 
should be made liable to the inepection ani! 
animadversion of the whole. Beasdes, ther 
could not bea more potent counterpoise to the 
designs of ambitious men, than a multituc- 
tat ted and feared einen Moreover 
power they possrssed though grest coi- 
lectively, yet Telog cietribatod ‘among & vast 
nuwhber, the share of each individual was tev 
inconsiderable to lay him under any temptn- 
tions of turning it to. a wrong wwe. Again, « 
body of people thus circumetanced, cannot br 
Fuppneed to judge amiss onany essential points ; 
for if they decide in favour of thempelves, 
which is extremely natural, their decision 
jest, inasmuch as whatever contributes tw 
their benefit is a general benefit, and ad- 
vances the real public good. Hence we has 
an eaey solution of the sophin, so often pro 
posed by the abettors of tyranny, who tell ur. 
that when differences arte belicern @ prince 
and his subjects, the latter are incapable of 
bring. judges of the controversy, for that 
be setting up judge and party in the 

same person, 

Some foreigners, hsve bed a truer idea of 
our constitution, We read in the memoir, 
of the late archbishop of Cambray, Fenelon, 
the celebrated author of Telemachus, 2 con- 
versation which he hed with the pretender, 
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(son of James Il, of England.) “If ever you 
come to the own. m of England,” says the bi 
* you wi a ‘prince ; with an 
unlenited power to ‘dogo and only restrain 
ed from doing evil.” A blunt Briton, 
haps, would have mid in plai 
“ You'll be at liberty to do as auch as 
700, please, bat by G— you eha’l do us no 
ort” The bishop sweetened the pill; for 
ual won it in ite simple form, to a 
i it with notions of arbitrary power, 
and educated among a poople, who, with the 
utmost simplicity, boast of their slavery. 
‘What can be more ridiculous than to hear 
them frequently object to the English 
men thet travel in their country.* What is 
your king Commend me to our grand mo- 
parc, who ex do whatever he iemves But 
beggi lon of these facetious gentlemen, 
when fie ot my intention speraty in their 
many notions roment, on to 
enuinine what were the eeatinentsof the an- 
cient Romans on this head. 
We find that their dictator, a magistrate 
never created but in casesof extremity, 
vested with power aa absolute during his 


i 
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‘sphere, unbiased. 


reper 


fl by faction, undeluded 
‘ tricks of desi men 

‘ God! we are im the full enjoyment 
of all these privileges. But can we be taught 
ta prize them too much? or how ean we 
them egual to their value, if we do not 
their intrinsic worth, and thet they are nota 
gift bestowed upon us by other men, but « 
right that belonge to us by the laws of God 


Sia tee ‘bt, let ua be vigil 
ji xy are our right, let ua be vigilant 
them uninfinged, and froe from 
ments ; if animosities arise, and that 
iged wo resort to party ; let 
ge himself on the aide which 
a of public good, tion, 
will then vanieh, which if not timely sup- 
pressed, may overturn the balance, the palla- 
divm of liberty, and crush us under tts ruins. 
"The design wai paper, is to assert the 

common rights of mankind, by endeavour 
toillustratectersal truths that eannot be bak 

en even with the foundations of the world. 
T may take another opportunity to show, 
how a government founded on these principles 
rises into the most beautifal structure, with 





office (which never exceeded six months) as all the graces of eymmetry Hon, an 
the greatest kings were never of; much it from thet’ on arbitrary 
this great ruler was liable to be called to an power, as Roman architecture from a gothic 
account by any of the tribunes of the ing. 

whoee wereat the same time 


ed eacred, by the most solemn lawa, 
gun eritent Saat te eee were 

opinion, that the people could not in any 
sense divest themselves of the supreme autho- 
rity, by conferring the most extensive power 
they possibly imagine, on one or more 
persons acting aa magistrates. 

is m ‘still more evident, in remark- 

ingt the the people mt ax umpire ofthe difer 
ences which had arisen between the dictator 
and senate, in the case of young Fabius. 
toe dint of the Homan peopl epee 

e judgment appears 
by inimitable ortions, of which they 
were the sole judges and auditor, That 
great orator had a just opinion of their under. 
standing. Nothing gave him a more sensible 
pleasure than their approbation. But the Ro- 
toan populace was more learned than ours— 
more virtuous perbape; bat their sense of 
diecernment was not better than ours. How- 


ever, the judgment of a whole people, espe- 
cially of a free is looked upon to be in- 
fallitle,eo that tie, a. common proverb, 
that the voice of God is the voice of the peo- cited, 
ple—Vox Dei est populi vox. And this is 
universally true, while they remain in their 


+ Quest ce qui votre 10} ? parles moi de notre grand 
monarqne, mothiiew! qui peat fhirs tomt ee qu'il Yeut. 

} Bi antiguas durmus plsbi Romane exset, (says one 
ofthe tribunes) Se sudacter Ieturum de abrogundo. 
@, Pabis, Dietatoris tmperio, T. Liv, hb. 22. chap. 25. 





{Tnbuses sppello, (eaya an iDustnioas 
to the dhetator) provoco ad populum, eumque tibf figi- 
ent sanatus judiciam, yodsoeus foro, lib 8. chap. 33. 


On Government.—From the Pennsylvania 





Gazette, April 8, 1786, 
An ancient eage of the Inw,* says,—the 
ing can do no wrong; for if he doeth wrong 
he is not the King.t ‘And in another place,— 
when the King justice he is God's vicar, 
bat when he doth unjustly he is the agent of 
the devil.t ‘The politeness ofthe latter times, 
has given a softer turn tothe expression. It 
is now mid, the king can do no wrong, but 
his ministers may. In allusion to this the 
parliament of 1741, declared they made war 
ageinet the king for the king’s service. But 
his masjesty irmed that auch a distinction 
‘wes absurd, though by the way hia own creed 
contained # greater ity, for be believed 
he had an authority from God to oppress the 
subjects, whom by the same authority he was 
obliged tocherish and defend. Aristotle calls 
all princes tyrants, from the moment they eet 
up en interest different from that of their sub- 
jects; and this is the only definition he gives 
us of yang. Onur own countryman, before 
ited, and the sagacious Greek, both agree 
om this point, that a who acts con- 
trary tothe eodsol poreeamment, ieee the te 
bestowed on him at his institution. It would 
Angi. An author of groat weight, 
Bex non feat injorive, qui ai fasit injuries, non 
‘facit justitiam viearius ess rogin wterni minis. 

dum dechnet ad injure. 





|“ Dam 
‘ter autere diabols 
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he highly insproper to give the same name to 

thin, of diftrent afities, that 

different effects ; ‘mater, while it aed 

th eee on omy ce ae appellation 
ie os are ea} 

a Gaaged,  Simtane tadeed to cave 


sound serves to things of a 


‘contrary 
nature; but that only denotes 2 defect, or 


poverty in the language. 

‘A wicked prince imagines that the crown 
ceceives » new lustre from absolute power, 
whereas every step he takes to obtain it, is 2 
torfeiture of the crown. 
ae Suit hah as oe Sceteaatle : 

aims at power, and treads 
path that Tul 
w a plague to his country, and deceives him- 


sole 
Dunng the inglorious reigns of the Stuarts 
(except a part of queen Anne's) it was a per- 


petual struggle between them and the people ; 
endeavouring to subvert, and these brave- 
fy opposing the aubverters of iberty. What 
were the consequences? One lost his lifeon a 
ecaffold, another was banished. The memory 
af all of them stinks in the nostrils of 
ume lover of his country ; and their history 
stains with indelible blots the English annals. 
The reign of queen Elizabeth farnishes a 
beautiful contrast, All her views centred 
40 one ol 
‘nade it her study to gain the love of her sub- 
‘eta, not by flattery or little soothing arte, 
‘Tut by rendering them substantial favours. 
It was far from her policy to encroach on their 
privileges; she augmented and secured them. 
And it is remarked to her eterna) hoavur, 
that the acts presented to her for her royal 
approbation (forty or fifty of n session of par- 
Jiament) were signed without any examining 
farther than the utles This wise and good 
queen only reigaod for her people, and kaew 
‘that it was absurd to imagine thoy would pro- 
inote any thing contrary to their own inter- 
‘ests, which she so studiously endeavoured to 
advance. On the other Fan. when Pod 
ween asked money of the parliament, 
t ently gave her more than she demaoded, 
and never inquired how it was disposed of, ex- 
sept for form sake, being fully convinced she 
would ot employ it but ‘- the goneral a we 
fare. Happy princess, happy people * 
harmony, what mntual ‘coudense ! Seconded 
by the hearts and purses of her subjects, she 
crushed the oxorbitant power of Spain, which 
threatened destraction to England, and chains 
toall Europe. That monarchy hasever since 
pined under the stroke, sothet now when we 


send aman of waror two to the West Indies. fob 


at puts her into such a panic fright, that if the 
galleons can steal home, she sings Te Deum 
es for a vi 


victory. 

This ia a true picture of government, its 
reverse is tyranny. 

Vou. IL... 8 


isto dishonour and contempt; he benefic 


ct, which waathe publicgood. She the first 


4h 
“On Paper Money. 

| Remarks and Facts relative to the American Pa- 

{ per money. 


| _ In the Report of the board of trade, dated 
! 
: February 9, 1764, the foilowing reasons dre 
given for restraining the emission of pa] 
ills of credit in America, as a legal 
| _L © That it carries the gold and silver out 
| of the provitce, and so rurns the country ; a3 
"experience has shown, in every colony where 
it has been practised in any great degree. 
2, “That the merchants trading to Ameri 
ca have suffered and lost by it. 

3. «That the restriction of it hes had a 

ial effect in New England. 
40“ That every medium of trade should 
have an intrinsic value, which paper-money 
bas not. Gold and silver are therefore the 
fittest for this medium, as they are an equiva- 
lent ; which paper never can be. 

5, “That debtors in the asvemblies make 
Peper-money with fraudulent vicws. 

6, “ That in the middle colonies, where the 
credit of the paper-cnney has been boat sup- 
ported, the bil we never to their no- 
pat oars in Bete oe 5 have oe 
atantly depreciated to a certain degree, when- 
‘over tho quantity has been increased.” 

To consider these reesons in their order, 

is, 
1." That ry carries the gold and 
silver out of the province, and 80 ruing the 
country; as experience has shown, in every 
colony where it kas bren practised in any 
great degyee."—The opinion, of its ruining 
the country, seems to be merely speculative, 
or not otherwise founded than upon misinfor- 
mation in the matter of fact. ‘The truth is. 
that the balance of their trade with Britain 
being greatly against them, the gold and ml- 
ver are drawn out to pay that belance; and 
then the necessity of some medium of trade 
hias induced the making of paper-money, which 
could not be carried away. Thus, if carry- 
ing oatalt the gold and silver runs a country, 
every colony was rnined before it made paper- 
money.—Bat. far from being ruined by it, the 


> The orcasion of the Report, tv which this paper 
arepij;nanasalows. Duriog tbe war tere kad beer 
s cosiderable and an unussl trade Lo America, in con 
‘sequener of the great fects and armies on foot there. anc 
the clandestone deslines wath the enemy, who were cut 
‘off from ther own supphes. ‘This made great debt- 
The the ‘war. the 












saaur 
nade, 


‘tn Bhgignd aeasnat paper-m 
‘of whoeb land HaUlsborough 







aie cin wi 
rociplen are eound; but mn rela to Great Brt+ 
Tiie no mre ln band then what 13 soeondant wath alm 
Sersal eaprmence. When paper was oter-tsnued 20 het. 
Of toners bunkeuposres followed, and the Briteth ereds 
Tore mulitted. nccontioely | us they have mince oufbved 
through simslar eases. 
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colonies that have made use of” paper-money 
‘have been, and areal in a thriving condition. 
The debt indeed to Britain has increased, be- 
‘cause their numbers, and of couree their trade, 
have increased; for all trade having always 
+ a proportion of debt outstanding, whieh is paid 
in ite turn, while fresh debt ia contracted, the 
proportion of debt naturally increases us the 
le increases; but the improvement and in- 
crease of estates in berberine es in 
a ion eit del lew 
Engand, pereutarly ‘in 1696 (about the time 
they began the use of papersmoney) bad in 
all its four provinces but 190 churches or con- 
gregations; in 1760 they were 590. The 
number of farms and buildings there is in- 
creased in proportion to the numbers of 
ples and the goods exported to them 
ginnd in 1750, before the restraint took 
place, were near five times as mach as before 
they had paper-money. Pennsylvania, before 
it made oy paper-money, was totally stript 
of its gold and silver; thoogh they had from 
tame time, like the neighboaring colonies 
in vals hope mone 
nom Jues, in rawin, ine 
‘to, and retaining it, for the internal woos. ‘the 
province. Daring that weak ice, silver 
getup by degrees toBs, 9d. per ounce, and Eng- 
ish crowns were called six, seven, and eight 
sniling pieces lmg before pepersnoney was 
made, But this practice of increasing the 
denomination was found not to answer the 
end. The balance of trade carried oat the 
gold and silver as fast a8 they were brought 
in; the merchants raising the price of their 
goods in proportion to the increased denomi- 
Biba of coe money, The Pgs for 
want were accordingly very great, 
the chief part of the ‘rade being carried on 
by the extremely inconvenient method of har- 
ter: when in 1723 paper-money was first 
made there, which gave new life to business, 
Sreatly the settlement of new lands 
(by lending small sams to beginners on easy 
interest, to be repaid by instalments) where- 





by the province hes #0 greatly increased in of 
ptem hence 


inhabitants, that the export from 
thither is now more than tenfold what it then 
‘was; and by their trade with foreign colo- 
nies, they have been able toobtain great quan- 
titiea of gold and silver to remit hither in re- 
turn for the manufactures of this country. 
‘New York and New Jersey havealeo increas- 
ed greatly during the same period, with the 
use of psper-money; so that it does not ap- 
to be of the ruinous nature ascribed to 
it, And if the inhabitants of those countries 
are glad to have the use of paper 
themselves, that they may thereby be 
to spare, for remittances hither, the gold and 
silver they obtain by their commerce with fo- 
reigners; one would expect, that no objection 
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against their parting with it could arise here, 
1 the country that receives it. 

The 2d reason is, “ That the merchants 
trading to America have enffered and lost by 
the paper-money.”—This may have been the 
case in jicular instances, ir 
times and places: aa in South ins, about 
58 yearssince; when the coloay was thought 
in of being destroyed by the Indians 
and jards; and the British merchante, in. 
four of losing their whole effects there, called 
Frecinitely for remittances ; and the inha- 





to get something lodged in safe coun- 
tries, ve any price i per-money for billy 
of: 3 whereby the peper, a2 compared 
with bills, or with prodoce, or other effects fit 


for exportation, was suddenly and greatly de- 
iated. The unsettled state of government 
‘a long time in that province bad alzo sts 
share in depreciating itsbills, Butsince that 
danger blew over, and the colony bas been in 
the hands of the crown; their currency be- 
came fixed, and has eo reronined to this day, 
‘Also in New England, when much greater 
quantities were issued than were necessary 
for a mediuin of trade, to defray the expedi- 
tion against Louisbourg; and, during the last 
war in Virginia and North Carolina, when 
great sums were issued to pay the colony 
troops, and the war made tobacco a poorer re- 
mittance, from the higher price of freight and 
insurance: in these cases, the merchants 
trading to those colonies may eometimes have 
suffered by the sudden and unforescen rise of 
exchange. By slow und gradual rises, they 
seldom suffer; the goods being sold at propor- 
tionable prices. But war is a common calo- 
mity in all countries, and the merchants that 
deal with them cannot expect to avoid a share 
of the losses it sometimes occasions, by affect- 
ing public credit. It is hoped, however, that 
the profits of their subsequent commerce with 
those colonies may have made them some re- 
paration. And the merchants trading to the 
middle colonies (New York, New Jersey, and 
Ivania) have never suffered by any rwe 
it having ever been » constant 
role there, 10 consider British debts as pay- 
able in Britain, and not to be discharged but 
as much paper (whatever might be the rate 
exchange) as would parchsee a bill for the 
fall sterling sum. On the contrary, the mer- 
chants have been great gainers by the use of 
paper-money in those colonies; 26 it enabled 
them to send touch greater’ quantities of 
goode, and the purebasers to pay more punc- 
tually for them. And the people thers mke 
no complaint of any iojury done them by po- 
permoney with tender ; they are 
sensible of its benefits; and petition to have 
it 0 allowed. 
‘The 36 reason ia, “ That the restriction has 
had a beneficial effect in New England.” 
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Particular circumstances in the New Eng-j mamoderately fond of its nodes, manufactures, 
land colonies made paper-money less neces-' and superfluitics, cannot be restramed from 
sary and leas convenient to them. They have purchasing them by any province law; be- 
it and valuable fisheries of whale and cod, cause such Jaw, if made, would immediate 
by which large remittances can be made, be repealed here, ae prejudicial to the ade 
ey are four distinct governments; but interest of Britain, ‘It seems hard there- 
having much mutual intercourse of deali to draw all their real money from them, 
the maney of each used to pass current in all: and then refuse them the poor privilege of 
but the whole of this commen currency not using paper, instead of st. Bank bills and 
being under one common direction, was not bankers’ notes are daily used here asa medium 
‘soeasily kept within due hounds: the prudent of trede, and in large dealings perhaps the 
Teaerve of ane colony in its emissions being greater part is transacted by their means; 
rendered uselesa by excess in another. The and yet have no intrinsic value, but rest 
Massachusetts, therefore, were not dissatisfied on 
with the restraint, as it restrained their neigh- peper-bills in the colonies do on the credit of 
boursas well as themselves ; and perhaps they the respective governments there. Their be- 
do not desire tohave the sct repealed. ‘They ing payable in cash upon sight by the draw- 
have not yet felt much inconvenience from it; er is indeed a circumstance thet cannot attend 
as they were enabled to abolish their veper- the colony bills, for the reason just above- 


ave 


currency, by a large sum ia silver from Bri- mentioned; their cash being drawn from them 
tain to reimburse their expenses in taking by the British trade: but the legal tender 
Louisboarg, which, with the gold brought being substituted in sts place, is rather a 
from by means of their fish, kept greater advantage to the possessor ; since he 
them supplied with a currency ; till the Iate need not be at the trouble of going to a par- 
war furnished them and all America with bills ticular bank or banker to demand the money, 
of exchange; wo that little cash was needed finding (wherever he hae ocnasion to lay out 
for remittance. Their fisheries too furnish money in the province) e person that is oblig- 
them with remittance througb Spain and Por- ed to take the bile thet even aut of 
tugal to England; which enables them the province, the knowledge, that every man 
more eat retain gold and silver in their within that province 1s obliged to take its 
country. “The middle colonies have not thts money, gives the bills credit among its neigh- 
advantuge; nor have they tobacco; which in |bours, nearly equal to what they have at home. 
Virgina and Maryland ‘answers the same And were it not for the laws here, that re- 
2. When colonies are so different in strain or prohibit as much a6 possible all loo 
‘their circumstances, a regulation, that is not ing trades, the cash of this country would soon 
inconvenient to one ora few, may be very be exported: every merchant, who had oc- 
much go to the rest. But the pay is now be- | casion to remit it, would run to the bank with 
come 80 indifferent in New England, at least jall its bille, that came into his bande, und take 
an some of its provinces, through the want of | out his part of its treasure for that purpose : 
currency, that the trade thither is at present | 90 that in a short time, it would be no more 
under great discouragement. able to pay bills in money upon sght, than it 
‘The 4th reason is, “ That every medium is now in the power of a colony treamry a0 to 
of trade showld havean intrinsic value; which do. And if government afterwards should 
paper-money has not. Gold ond silver are |have occasion for the credit of tho bank, it 
therefore the fittest for this medium, as they | must of necessity make ite bills e legal ten- 
arean equivalent ; which paper never canbe.” |der ; funding them however on taxes which 
However fit a perticular thing may be for a |they may in time be paid off; as hus been the 
particular purpose; wherever that thing is.general practice in the colaniee—At this 
sot to be had, or not to be had in sufficrent time, oven the silversmoney m England 
quantity ; it becomes necessary to usc some- Je obliged to the legal tender for part of its 
thing else, the fittest thet can be got, in lieu | value; that part which is the difference he- 
of it, Gold and silver are not the produce of tween its real weight and its denomination. 
North America, which has no mines; and ' Great part of the shillings and eixpences now 
that which is brought thither camnot be kept current are, by wearing become five, ten, 
there in sufficient quantity for a currency. . twenty, and sone of the sixpences ever tifty 
Britain, an independent great state, when ita per cont. too light. For this difference be- 
inhabitants grow too fond of the expensive tween the real and the nominal, you have no 
luxuries of foreign countries, that draw away | intrinsic value ; you have not ro pel espe 
itemoney, ean,and frequently does, make laws | per, you have nothing. It isthe Jegel tender, 
to discourage or prohibit such mpportations; , with the knowledge that it can casily be re- 
and by thet means can retain its cash. ‘The | passed for the sume value, that makes three 
colonies are dependent governments; and ; pennyworth of silver pass forsrxpence. Guld 
their people having naturally reat respect | and silver have undoubtedly some properties 
for the sovereign country, and being thence | thet give them a fitness above paper, as a 
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snedium of exchange: particularly their usi- be considered us a depreciation of tho v.!ne+ 
versal estimetion ; expecially in cases where of whatever remains in the country ; then the 
‘& country bes occasion to carry ita money rising of wilver above paper to tat hereht of 
‘abroad, either as a stock to trade with, or to additional value, which its capability of export- 
purchaye allies and foreign succours. Other- ation only gave it, may be called » dopreem- 
wise, that very univ estimation is an in- tion of the paper. Even here, as bullion hax 
convenience, which papersnoney isfree from; been wanted ot not wanted for exportation, 
since it tenda to deprive a country of even the | its price has vatied from 5s. 2d. wo Fie, 8d, por 
quantity of currency that be retained ‘ounce. This 1: near 10 per cent, But was 
asa ‘instrument of its Internal com- | it ever mid or bt on such an occasion, 
merce, and obliges it to be continually on its that all the bank billy end all the coined ei: 
guard in making and executing, ata great ex- ver, and all the gold in the mgdom, were de- 
pense, the laws that ere to prevent the trade preciated 10 per cent? Coined silver is now 
which exports it—Paper-money well funded wentod here for cl and 1 per cent. is 
has another great advantage over gold and | given for it by rome bankers: are gold and 
silver ; its lightness of carriage, and the little | bunk notes therfore depreciated 1 per cent. ? 
room that is occupied by a great sum; where- ' The fact in the mirldle colonies ie really this : 
dy it is capable of being more easily, and more on the emission of the firet paper-money, & 
safely, becanse more privately, conveyed from difference soon arove between that and silver; 
pines io place. Gold and silver are not in-. the latter having a property the former had 
erinsically of equal yelue with iron, a metal |not, a property always in demand in the colo- 
in itself capable of more beneficial uses} nies; to wit, its being fit for a remittance. 
tomankind, Their value rests chiefly in the | This property baving eoan found its value, by 
estimation they happen to be in among the! the merchants bidding on one another for if, 
ity of pations, and the credit given to! and a dollar thereby coming to be rated at 8s. 

‘he opinion, that that estimation will continue. ‘in papor-money of Now York, and 72, 6d. in 
Otherwise a pound of gold would not be a paper of Penneylvania, it bas continued uni- 
seal equivalent for even a bushel of wheat. ‘at those rates in both provinces now 
Any other well-founded credit, isas much an near forty ycars, without any variation upon 
equivalent as gold and silver; and in some new emissions; thougb, in Pennsylvania, the 
cases more 80, or it would not be preferred papor-currency bas ot timos increased from 
commercial people in different countries. 15,000. the first sum, to 600,000. or near it, 

lot, to mention again our own bank bills; Nor has any alteration been occasioned by the 
Holland, which understands the value of cash rmoney, in the price of the necesearics 
st well‘ any people in the world would of ie, when compared with aller: they here 
never part wit and silver for credit (as been for the greatest part of the time no higher 
‘they do when t it into their bank, than before it was emitted: varying only by 
trom whence litle of it is ever afterwards plenty and scarcity, or by @ less or rr 
drawn out) if they did not think and find the ‘foreign demand. It bas indeed been usual 











crodit e fall equivalent. with the adversarion of a paper-currency, to 
The fifth reason is, That debtors én the | call every rise of exchange with London, a do- 
exterblies make ‘with fraudalent | preciation of the paper: but this notion appears 


views.” This is ofton said by the adversaries ' to be by 110 moans just : for if the paper pur- 
of paper-money, and if it has been the case in | chases every thing but bills of a 
any particular colony, that colouy should, on the former rate, and these bills arc not above 
of the fact, be'duly panished. This, ! one tenth of what is employed in purchases; 
however, would be no reason for punishing ! then it may be more properly aud truly said, 
ather colonies, who have aot so abused the'r | that the exchange hes risen, than thet the pa- 
leginlative powers. To deprive all the colo-| per bas depreciated. And as a proof of thie, 
nies of the convenience of paper-money, be-; it is a certain fact, that whenever in those c~ 
cause it bas been charged on some of them, 'lonies bills of exchange have been dearer, the 
shat they hnve made it an instrument of fraud, | parchaser has becn constantly obliged to give 
as if all the India, bank, and other stocks and { more in silver, us well as in paper, for them ; 
trading companies were to be abolishad, be-; the silver having gone hand in band with the 
ange there re been, once in an are, Mis-|papor atthe rain aboee mentioned; and there 
rimppi and Southsea schomes und bubbles it might as well have been said, that the 
‘The aixth and last reason ie, « That in the | sijgor was depreciated. 
middle colonies, where the paper-money has | have been several different schemes 
deen best supported, thr bills have nover Kept for furnishing the colonies with peper-money, 
to their nominal value in circulation; but! that sbonld not be a legel tender, viz. 
fave constantly depreciate? to a certain de-| 3. To @ bank, in imitation of the 
gree, whenever the quantity has been increas- | benk of Engiend, with a sufficient stock of 
ed.” If the rising of the value of any perti- | cash to pay the bills on sight 
colar commodity wanted for exportation, isto] This has been often proposed, but appears 
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impracticable, under the present circum-: of commerce) ia in a grent measure, if not to- 
tances of the colony-trade; which, as is said tally defeated. 
above, drawsall the cash to Britain, and would the whole, no method has hitherto been 
Sat ae fasiy oe pears [nme eae aie 
. @ some yearly tar, se-| of money, equal in all its advantages, to bil 
curely lodged wm the bank of England as it | of credit—funded on eufficient taxes for dis- 
arises, which should (daring the term of years , charging tt, or on lund-security of double the 
for which the paper-tills arc to be current) | value, for repaying it at the end of the term; 
accumulate to g mim sufficient to discharge snd in the méfan time, made a GENERAL LE- 
them all at their origina) value. GAL TENDER. ¢ 
‘This has been tried in Maryland: and the 
bills so funded were issued without being 
imadea general legal tender. Theevent wes, On Coin. 
Unat as notes payable in time are naturally sub- 
Jec: to a discount proportioned to the time; so Tu clamour inade of the great inconveni- 
these bills fell at the beginning of the term ‘ences, suffered by the community in regard 
20 low, as that twenty pounds of them became ; to the coin of this kingdom, prompted me in 
worth no more than twelve pounds in Penn-! the Sagiming of his majesty’s reign to give 
apivania, ‘the next neighbouring province ; j the public nome reflections on com in gene- 
though both had been strack near the same !ral; on gold and silver as merchandise: and. 
‘ume at the same nominal value, but the lat-|J added my thoughts on paper passing as 
‘ter was supported by the general lega! tender. nione}- 
‘The Maryland bills, however, began to rieeas! As trust the principles then Ind down 
‘the term shortened, and towards the cnd re- |are founded in trath, and will serve now as 
covered their full value. But, as a depre-| well as then, though made fourteen years 
cut currency injures creditors, this injur- | ago, to change any calculation, would be of 
ed debtors ; by its continually changing } little use. =) . 
value, appears unfit for the purpose of money,! Soine soctions, in the foregoing emay of 
waich should be as fixed a3 possible in its own ; principlesof trade, mght :n this appendix, ap- 
value; because it is to be the measure of the j pear like a repetition, have been omitted. 
velue of other things, | J always resolved not to enter intoany pur- 
3. To make the bills carry an interest suf-! ticnlar deduction from laws relating to coin; 
sfevent to support their value, or into any minutia, ag to accurate nicety, in 
‘Thus two bas been tried in some of the New | weights. My intention was, and still is, no 
Yngiand colonies; but great inconveniences ' more than to endeavour to show, ax briefly as 
were found toattend it. “ The bills, to fit them | possible: that what relates to corn, ia nut of 
for a carrency, are made of various denomi-| such a complex, abetraso nature as it is geno- 
nations, and some very low, for the sake af rally made: and that no more than common. 
ciange ; there are of them from 1@. down to | justice ith common sene arc required, in 
3d, “When they first come abroad, they pass | all jations concerning it. 
easily, and answor tho purpose well enough { Perlaps more weighty concerns may have 
fer @ few months; but 23 soon as the interest prevented government doing more in regard 
becumes worth computing, the celenlation of to coin, than ordering quarter guineas to be 
itca every little bill ins sum between the made; which ti] this reign hed not been 
dealer ett his customers, in shops, ware done. - 
houses, and markets, takes up much time, to But as J now judge by the late acts relatin, 
the great hinderance of business. ‘This evil, to gold coin, that the legislature is roused 
however, soon gave place to a worse: for the possibly they may consider still more of that, 
tills were in a short time gathered up and as well as of silver coin. i 
liourded ; it being a very tempting advantage , Should these reftections prove of any public 
te have money bearing interest, and the prin- | utility, my eod will be answered. 
caple all the while in a man's power, 3, Coins are pieces of metal, on which an 
bargains that may offer; which money oat on impression isstruck ; wnich impression is un- 
pro ene ‘By this means numbers of derstood by the legislature to ascertain the 














became ugurers with smal] soins. who { weight, and the intrinsic value, or worth of 


coald not have found persons to take such | each piece. ; 

sums of them upon toterest, giving good re-| 2 The real value of coins depends not an 

curity ; and would therefore not have 2 piece being called 2 guinea, a crown, or a 

oft: bat woald rather have employed the | shilling: bat the true worth of any particn- 

money in rn athe tnd oc of oe pre is what auch piece 
| 





| 








of the common kind, ‘Thus trade, instead of | contains of fine or pure gold or silver. 
Ying increased by such bills is diminished: 3 Silver and copper being muxed with 


and by zheir being shut up in chests, and copper with silver are general- 
vail of ambang bie (vin tofummed a medioan ly ‘olerstool. to render thoee metals more 


g 
a 


‘whereas pare guider ailver are, much leas af 
Semeur eee 


4. ‘The quantity of silver and © 
mud by way of ad bythe loge 
ture, melted with pure metal, or ad- 


ded, or extracted tomake a lawful proportion, market 
ons and ailyer are ht to what is 

standard. This of silver and 
Se panier The ne oC ar The 
standard once fixed, should ever be invariable; 


lic 
flit aie epee cece 
their respective wants, thet coins were in- 


id and silver might be made, or left 
Sah tees pues hy 
ing ight ca ffm gol, nd a rowa 
K silver, ar d might verve, thong not 
0 comunediously 
sanyo bes ae sa nt falanre ty 
or quality, these metals are, 
tre bronght to be the ‘most common measure 
between man and man, ea eerving to barter 
agninat, oF exchange fer, all Kinds of commo. 
dities ; are no more than an 
inisedna eorlantice: for goldand tries. 
wilver in ballion, that is to say in an uncoined 
mags, and gold or silver in cain, being of equal 
weight, purity, and fineness, must be of equal 
ee Potente Tan) 
eit 
Ea adds to, nor takes i ai their intrinsic 
ine? 

7. The prices of gold and silver as merchan- 
dise, must in all countries, like other commo- 
dities, floctuate and vary accarding to the de- 
mand; snd no detriment can arise 
more than from the rive and fall vey other 
merchandise. But if when coined, a Sipe ag 


‘proved ; th, deproperton wl be 
$zogmaln the proportion Js allowe, will pre- 
ferably be use of, either in exportation, 
or in manufacture ; ass the case now, in this 
kingdom, in regard to silver coin, and which, 
in some measure, ia the occasion of its: 
For so long as Eb ounces and about ane 
of vere milter ia’ Great Beitie, are ordained, 
deemed, to be equel to } ounce of pure 
aol, whilst in neighbouring sate, ‘a8 France 
and Holland, the proportion is fixed only 14 
ps bal cance ot poe he toe se 
pare gold; it is very evident, that or sil- 
ver when coined, will always be the most ac- 
ceptable 


qinFror melted dows, than before it received , 
the impression at the mint. 


‘by near five in the hen- : 
dred, and consequently more liable to be taken ; 
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8. G2 shillings only, are ordained by iaw io be 
coined from 1! ces of standard silver : nuw 

in above mentioned uf 
epee Aaa one half, no regard homg 
necessary as to alloy, 65 shillings ehould i 
the quantity cut out of those 12 ounces. 

9. No everls invariable fixation ivr 
coining, can be le from a medium of the 

‘pice of gold and silver, thougb that 
medium might with eare be ascertained a as 
to hinder, either coined gold or silver from be- 

merchandise: for whenever the 
ee Sah 8 rise above that medium, #0 2s to 
give a profit; whatever ie coined will be 
made a merchandise, This in the natare of 
things, must come e general exchang~ 
ings, circolation, and fluctuation in trade, and 
cannot be hindered ; but sasuredly the false 
proportions may be amended by the legisla- 
tare, and settled as the proportion between. 
gold and silver is in other nations; so as not 
to make, as now is the case, our coined silver 
a merchendise, 80 much to be preferred to the 

same silver uncoined. 

10. What has been said seems to be velt- 
evident bot the fllowing ing calaaionn ade 
on the present current price of silver 1, 
may serve to Prove b beyond al) doubt, that the 
ed between gold and silver 
foal bec, and fixed as in other coun- 





2, 
current market price of standard 
i 8% 10s. an nto iwc =r 
cent. a ince between the coined 


The me out of duties imposed, pays for 


the charge of coining, as indeed it ought: for 
it is for public convenience, as ly said, 
that coins ere made. It isthe current market 
Price of gold and ailver, that must govern the 
carrying it to the mint, Tt is absurd to think 
any one chould send gold to be coined that 
should cost more than 3¢, 17s. 10}¢. aa ounce, 
or silver more than @2pence the ounce: and, 
ag absord would it be, to pretend, thet those 
prices only shall be the constant invariable 
prices. Tt ia contended tint there is not & 
Proper proportion fixed in the value of one 
"Th Tesoey be tnged that ould the Tog 
maa t i 
latare fx the of silver to en 
other countries by ardering 65 
stead of €2 to be cut out of pound of stand- 
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ard silver ; yet still there would be 43 per 
cent, difference between comed and uncoin- 
ed silver; whereas there is but about 13 per 
cent, difference in 


On this we shall cbeerve that the course of ‘silver are ascleatly a merchandice, as 


trade, not to mention 

will make one metal more in request at one 
game tenn sawtbers and {he esi are in be 
one particular country, cam bias, or 

mules or lawa ‘0 indlusace, such 3 
ich ever must 

es, in which al the operations of this 
world are linked. Freedom and security only 
are wanted in trade: nor does coin ire 
more, if a just proportion in the be 
settled. 

22. To return to gold: it is matter of sur- 
Prise, that the division of the piece cailed a 
zainea, has not been made smaller than just 
one half, as it now is; that is into quarters, 
thirds, and tyo chee Hereby the want of 

ilver coin might be greatly provided for ; and 
those pieces, together with the light silver 
coin, which can only now remain with us, 
would sufficiently serve the uses in circulation. 

In Portugal, where almost all their com is 
cid there are dieiscns jions of the moodas, or 27 

iT 
thirde, halves, and two thirds. Of the moeda 
and one third, or 36 shilling piece, into eights, 
quarters, and halves, 

43, That to the lichtness of the cil er coin 
now remaining in Great Britein, we owe all 
the silver coin we now have. any person w.'h 
weights und scalew, may prove; as upwarils 
of 70 shillings coined in the reign of king 
William, or ferously counterfeited by false 
coiners, ‘will scarce weigh 12 ounces, or a 
pound troy. 

14 All the art of man can never hinder a 
constant exportation and importation of gold 
and silver, to raake up for the different calle 
and balances that may bappen in trade: for 
were silver to be coined as above, 65 ehillings 
out ofa pound troy weight of standard silver; 
if those 65 shillings would sell at @ price that 
takes it worth while to melt or export them, 
they must and will be considered and used aa 
merchandise : and the same wil] hold as to 


gold. 

ig) ‘Proportion ut ‘pure 
Though the ion of about 14} of 
silver, to one of pure gold, in nei 
states be now fixed, in regard to 
Atutad toi th ingle yet te 
at fed to in this ki » yet that 
tion may be subject to alteration: for this 
plain reason, that should the silver mines pro- 
dines a gous of Chet, etal ao ae to make 











now does, and the gold mines no 

more than now they do, more silver must be 
uisite to purebase gold. 

"5, That the welfare of any state dependa 


sn its keeping aff ita gold and silver, either 


onthe great chain of carry a general balance with it 


Pieces, into tenths, sixth, quarters, their 


MAT 
im ballion or in coin, is a very narrow prin- 
ciple; all the republica we koow of, wise 
think otherwize. It is an utter imposibili ,, 
nor should it ever be aimed at; for and 
abd 
tin ; and consequently should have « perfect. 
freedom and liberty,* coined and uncoined, to 
go and to come, Pase and Teper, from one 
country to agother, in the general circulation 
and fluctuation of commerce, which will ever 
we 
should as soon give our lead, our tin, or any 
other product of our land or indastiy to those 
who want them, without an equivalent in 
some shape or other, as we should gold or 
silver; which it would be absurd to imagine 
‘can ever be done by our nation, or by any na- 
tion upon earth, 

16. From Spain and Portugal come the 
sgreateet part of gold and silver: and the Spa- 
bish court very wigely permits the exportation 
of it on paying aduty, as in great Britain lead 
ele par tilt taney 

as it still continues in pe 
nal laws were enacted against the ending it 
oatof the country. Surely princes sme 
ing such Jaws, could not think they had it in 
power to decree and establish that their 
subjects. or themselves, should not give au 
equivalent for whet was furnished to them! 

17. It is not our intention to descend into, 
or to discuss minutely, particular notions or 

yatems, such a5 «Thal sileer, and not gold 

ould be the standard or coin,” 

“ That copper is an unfit material for mo- 


"Kod * That paper circulating ax, and call- 
ed artificial money is detrimental.” 

Yet as these doctrines seem to proceed from 
considering bullion, and money, or coin, in « 
different light from what we appreliend and 
have laid down, we will observe, 

18. That it matters not whether silver or 
gold be called standard money ; but it-seems 
most rational, that the most scarce, and pre- 
cious neal, should be the unit ape 

19, That as to copper, it ia as fit for money 
or a counter, as gold and silver; provided it 
be coined of proper weight and fineness: and 
just s0 much Will be useful, as will serve to 
tmake up small parts in exchanges between 
man and man. 5 

20. That us to paper money, it is far from be- 
ing detrimental ; on the contrary, it is highly 
profitable, as its quick passing between man- 

Aus general peu quest 
ait murt be every nat 
‘commerce is extebsively carried on. must alike adopt tt, 


oF thy prime:ple immediately aswumes an exceptionadle 
Shareciers and Thable toe cSecied byt maak 















Sgreat quantity of the ov 
eBange, of labour, goods, 

of catreat money, subsistence, and 
ates all other propert: 


iters price of ex 
‘wages, rents, abd tbe rolative 
eprect 
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kind, instead of telling over, or weighing me- eaten than of othera, some being of lighter di- 
tal in enin,or bullion fs a gein of what isrmast gestion than othera. Me 
precious in life, which ia time. And there The difficulty lies, in finding out an exact 
w nothing clearer than that those who must messure; but eat for necessity, not pleasure ; 
be concerned in counting and weighing, being for lust knows not where ity ends, 
at liberty to employ thesnselves on otscr pure ‘Wouldst thou cay a log Le, a healthy 
poses, are an addition of hands in the com- body, and a vi ‘mind, and be scquaint- 
munity. ed also with the wonderful worke of God, la- 
_ The idea of the too great extgnsion of cre- bour in the first place to bring thy appetite to 
dit, by the circulation of paper for money, is 
gvidently as erroneous, as the doctrine’ of | 
Gemeente ay fr Comey eed iP 
per could command the equivalent of ite iphia. 
agreed-for value; or that gold and silver in Previous question, to be anevered at every meet- 
bullion or coin exported, would be returned in bid aA 
the course of trade in some other merchandise; Have you read over these queries this 
neither paper would be used, or the metalsex- morning, in order to consider what you might 
Yeis by meanstf the produce of the have to offer the Junto touching any one of 
Fee tren ee int eas on wh ore 
Joined to the i ite inhabitants, that 1. Have you met with any in the 
‘those much adored Tmetals, Sing‘ silver, author you las read, remarkable, o: suitable 





mare been procured: and so ‘as the sea £0 be coxnrwanicatod tobe Jeno? aar- 
not overflow the land, and industry conti- ly in history, morality, poetry, physic, tra- 
on 0 loag will thosourstalssotbe rasta, vele, mechanic arts, or other parts of know- 
“And paper in the general chain of credit and ledge? 
commerce, is as naeful as they are: since the 2 What new story have you lately heard 
iasuere or coinera of that paper are understood , 8greeable for telling in conversation ¢ 
to have some equivalent to answer for what! 3 Hath any citizen in your knowledge fail- 
the paper is valued at : ‘and no meta! or coin ‘ed in hie business lately, and what have you 
can do more than find its value. heard of the cause? 

Moreover, as incontestable advant of: 4 Have you lately heard of any citizen's 
paper, we must add, that the charge of coin- Some, well, und by what means? 
ing or making it, is ‘by no means cheng _. Have you lately heard how any present 
ate to that of coining of metals: nor is subject | rich man, here or elsewhere. got his estate? 
to waste by long use, or impaired by adulte- eee know Cay Solon: <ltees. who 
ration, sweating, or filing, as coins may. jone a y action, deservin; 

| ioe and imitation: or who has lately cons, 
mitted an 


for us to be 
Redes of Health.—From Poot Richard's Al-\againat and avoid! shaban 
manac, 1742. ‘7. What unhappy effects of intemperance 
Het and drink such an exact quantity as eve you lately obeerved or heard of mpra- 
the constitution of thy body allows of, in re- dence? of passion? or of any other vice or 
"They that early much ought no What happy edicts of temperance! of 
it much, it not to eat, PY iperance 
auch ae thoee that work bard, thesr digestion ‘Prodente? of ‘moderation or of any other 
tere ect guity and quality bing “oie of f 
exact tit wality being found fave you or any of your acquaintance 
out, tobe opt to conetsty. been lately sick or wounded? If 60, what 
Excess in all other ‘whatever, as well remedies were used, and what were their ef- 
es in meat and drink, isalso to be avoided. fects? 
Youth, age, and sick, require a different _ 10, Who do you know that are shortly go- 
quantity. ing voyages or journies, if one should have 
for at witch i tos oo ablogoats oo Do you tick of aay thing at prose 
which is too much i you tt any thing at i 
Sam is not euflcioe! for Cehalade Sn” in which the Jonto may be scrviccstie to 
pee Apel pendent cnr a io aoe country, to their friends, 
ey proportionable to or to themselves? 
the quality aod coodition of 











seas the Aomach dgatase. pcan tance ses seek 
‘That quantity that 1s sufficient, the stomach Goes ssentes sad dunvecion, Cnr chiotmeauuton of 
gun prey coi td digo wad rut. Sach sal tasty ee nt 
the due nourishment of the body. se lennetion ioe poleey reat, Teen ea ee 


A greater quantity of some things may be isiog 
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_ 12, Hath any deserving stranger « arrived 
io es Inecting, that heard 
of) aad wit what bare you hourd or cpserved of 
or merita? and whether think 
i lies in the power ofthe Junto to oblige 
ihe oe oe ro nd 
ou know any deserving 
beginner lately set up, w it ios de the the 
er junto any way to 
PTE ave you lately ected any delet in 
the laws of your country, of which it would 
be proper to move the legislature for an 
amendment! or do you know of any bene- 
ficial law that is wanting? 
15, Have you lately obeorved any 
tment on ‘he jut beste of se pone 3 
ail sttzeked your reputation 
lately and ‘what Tan the Junto do towards 


it? 

etd TE there any taan whoee friendahip ip you 
want, and which the Junto, or any of them, 
on re for you? 

Have you Itely heard any member's 

dinate attacked, and how have you defend- 

it 

19, Hath any man injured you, from whom & 
i iin the power of the Juni to proce re 
rena ? 

20, In what manner can the Junto or 
of tomy abit yon in any of your honorable 


oF Lave you any wei, ity affair in in band, | 


in which you thin! 
Tag Neurberioet 
What benefits have you Intely receiv- 
od from any man not tt 
seo any difficulty in matters of 
of justice, and injustice, which you 
ly have Carey at this Lendl 
you eee any thing amise i the pre- 
wat customs or proceedings of the Junto, 
whieh might bee! 
a perape 10 be aalifed, to stand up, and 
lay hs his breast, and be asked these 
questions, viz, 


1, Have any particular to 
soy present member ‘Answer. have not. 
Do you sincerely declare, that you love 
roankind in general ; of what orre- 
ligion sever —Answer. 1 

8. Do you think any person ought to be 
harmed io his body, nana, or goods, for mere 
speculative opinions, or ‘bis external way of 
worship Answer. No. 

4. Do you love trath for trath’s sake, and 
will you endeavour impartially to fndand re- 
ceive it yourself and communicate it to 
others —Answer, Yea. 


vive of the 


or 


Questions discussed by the Club. 
de sound an 
How my 


‘ity or body? ‘writing ove 
‘he plenomens of vapours be ‘Let the pieces 
exginined? {clase 

oi Ih. BL set 


Ie self-interest the rudder that steers man- 
kind, the universal monarch to whom ail are 
tributaries? 


‘Which is the best formof government, and 
ball was that Sum which first prevailed 

onan ay om cular form of goverment 
suit all mankin 

Wn nth roma hth ering bi 
in the Bay of Fundy, than the Bay of 
ware t 

Is the emission of pay per-money me 

‘What is the reasou'that men he present 
Imowledge are not the most hey 

the Lakes be 


‘How may the possessions 
im to our advantage? 

are tumaltvcus, uneasy sensations, 
united with our desires’ 


weet cht ow phi 


Pe may ono sek dimers bo beat curs? 
‘Why does the flame of a candle tend up- 


mane 
criminal, a bad action join- 
od with a good intention, ota good action with 


a bad intention 

Is it inconsistent with the princi 
berty in a free government, to 
a libeller, when he speaks the truth? 





of lis 
aman a8 


Sketch of an English School, for the consi- 
poh ta Tree rhe Philadel. 


every scholar, to be ad- 
mitted isi thinechoa Bost lenet able to pro- 


First, or lowest Class. 
Let the first class learn the English 


mar rules, and at the eame time let alae 
care be taken to improve hoa inortbogrenhy. 


ie victor 
that day ; ho that is victor most days in 0 
rec baad mel a neat oh 

szefal in theid fatare statin 


the scholars in this 
be stort; « wuch a3 Croxall’s fables, and 


ifs 


ittle stories, In giving the lesson, let it be 
thet, lt the meaning ofthe diffinlt 


it 


B 
g 
Hi 
3 


Eek 

ait] 

AiG 
£ 


time furnish er ‘one With a little dictic 
for his future ee rae 
The Second Class 

To be taught roading with attention. and 
with proper modulations of the voice, accord 
ing to the sentiment and the subject. 

ie short pieces, not exceeding the 

length of a Spectator, to be given this class 
for leesons (and some of the easier Spectators 
would be suitable for the purpose). These 
lessons might be given every night as tasks; 
the scholars to study them egeinet the mom 
ing. Let it then be required of them to give 
an account, first of the parts of speech, and 
construction of one or two sentences. This 
will oblige them to recur frequently to their 
grammar, and fix ite principal rules in their 
memory, Next, of the intention of the wri- 
ter, or the scope of the piece, the meaning of 
each sentence, and of every uncommon word. 
This would early acquaint them with the 
meaning end force of words, and give them 
that most necessary habit, of reading with at- 
tention 

‘The master then to read the piece with the 
proper modulations of voice, due emphasis, 
und suitable action, where action is requis 
and pat the youth on unitating his manner. 

here the suthor has an ex i 

not the best, let it be pointed out ; and let his 
beauties be particularly remarked to the 


th, 
et the lemon for renting be varied, at 
e youth ma} m quaint it 
good styles ~ 


all kinds, in prose and voree, 
and the proper manner of rending it 





each kind 
—sometimes a well told story, a piece of a 
mormon, 2 nora’ eperch 1 hie ie 
speech in a , BODE 

th odo, a eatiora leer, 


It in required that they ehould first study 
and undetsand the lonesas, before they are 
pat upon reading them properly; to which 


2 (avoidi 


the 
other el 
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end each boy should have an English dietion- 
ary, to help him overdifficulties, When our 
boys read. lish to us, we are apt to ima- 
gine they understand what they read, because 
ae becanes it ss Core nets Cong, 
often read, es parrots speak, know- 
ing ita or nothing of the meaning. | And st 
is nngesible a reader should give the due 
modulation to his voiee, and pronounce pro- 
ly, unless“his understanding goes before 
is tongue, and makes him muster of the sen- 
iment. Accustoming boys to read aloud what 
they do not first jerstand, is the cause of’ 
those even set tones so common among rea- 
ders, which, when they have once got a ha- 
bit of using, they find ‘eo difficult to correct : 
by which means, among fifty readers we 
scarcely find 2 good one. For want of good 
reading, pieces published with a view to in- 
fluence the mainds of men, for their own or 
the public benefit. lose half their force. Were 
there bat one good reader in a neighbourhood, 
a pablic orator might be heard throughout « 
nation with the same advantages, and have 
the same effect upon his audience, as if they 
stood within the reach of his voice. 
The Third Class 

To be taught king proper and grace- 
fully; whieh ie neat akia to goed reading, 
‘and naturally follows it in the studies of gouth. 
Let the scholars of thiscless begin with learn- 
ing the elements of rhetoric from some phort 

so a8 to be able to give an account of 
the most useful tropes and figures. Let all 
their bed habits of speaking, all offences 
against ood gram mar, sibs a foreign 
accents, and all im if inted 
out to him. Short speeches from the. Komen, 
or other history, or from the legialative de- 
bates, might be got by heart. and delivered 
‘with the proper action, &e. Speeches and 
scenes in our best ies and comedies 
every thing that could injure the 
morals of youth) might likewise be got by rote, 
and the boys exercised in delivering or acting 
them ; great care being taken to form their 
manner after the truest models. 

For their farther improvement, and a little, 
to vary them studies, let them now begin tu 
read history, after having got by heart a short 
table of the pnncipal epochas in chronology. 





‘They may begin with Rollin's Ancient and 
Roman historiea, and proceed at proper hours, 
ts they go through the subsequent classes, 


wah tee best histories of our own nation and 

ics, Let emulation be excited among 
gnving, weekly, little prizes, or 
encouragements to those, who are 
able to give the best account of what they 
have: aa to time, places, narces of] 
de. This will wakes them read with ats 
tion, and imprint the history well on their 
motnories. fa remarking oa! the history, the 
master will have fine opportunities of mati- 


atten- 
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ling instruction ¢f various kinds, and it 
in the morals, as well as the 

‘he natural and mechanic history, con- 
tained in the Spectacle de ts Nature, might 
also be begun in this clas, and continued 
through the subsequent clasees, by other books 
of the same kind; for, nextto the knowledge’ 
of duty, this kind of knowledge iggertainly 
tmost usefull, as well as the most entertaining. 
‘The merchant may thereby be enabled better 
to understand, many commodities in trade; 
the handicraftsman, to imprové his business 
by new instruments, mixtures and materials ; 
and frequently hints are given for new manu- 

res, or new of improving land, 
that may be set on foot greatly to the advan- 
tage of a country. 

The Fourth Class 
"Yo be taught composition. Writing one’s 

own language well, is the next necessary ac- 
complishment after good epeaking. It is the 
writing-master’s business, to take care that 
the boys make fair characters, and place them 


sueight and even in the lines: but to form %™2g; 


their atyle, Lerthites to take ne that {he 
stops and capitals are properly diay 

the part of the English meal. boys: 
should be taught to write letters toeach other 
on any common Scomrreneey Fey on various 
subjects, imaginary business, &c. containing 
ae orien accoate of their late reading, 
what parts of authors please them, and why ; 
letters of tulation, of compli of re~ 
quest, of thanks, of recommendation, of edmo- 
nition, of consolation, of ex; 
&c, In these, they should be taught to ex- 
press themselves clearly, concisely, and na- 
turally, without affected words or high-flown 


vases, All their letters to pass through the i 
= ne fal 


master’s hand, who is to point out t! 
advise the corrections, tad commend what he 
finds right. Some of the hest letters 
lished in our own language, as sir Willi 
‘Temple's, those of Pope and his friends, and 
some others, might be set before the youth 
as models, their beauties pointed out and ex- 
plained by the master, the letters themselves 
transcribed by the scholar. 

Dr. Johnson's Ethices Elementa, or First 


Principl 
the scholar, and explained by the master, to 
lay a solid foundation of virtue and piety in 
Sho mind, And ma thi la contnass he 
ing of  istory, let. them now, at proper 
hours reeeee wo ter sracon i - 
nology, and in that 
the egthematial master) witel ie netoamry 
to understand the maps and 
should also be dequainted with the modern 
names of tho places they fod mentioned in 
eee Tee Seine all ete 
ing, and proper ing, ati ‘inued at 
suitable times 








ation, excuse, higher 


1 
The Fifth Cass. 

To improve the youth in composition, they 
may now, besides continuing to write letters, 
begin to write little eaays in prose, and some- 
times in verse; not to make them poets, but- 
for eat Hasarat , that nothing scqomints § a 
60 ily with variety of expression, a8 
neceasity of finding such words and 
as will auit the measure, sound and rhyme of 
‘verse, and at the same time well express the 
sentiment. ‘These essaysshould all pess under 
the master's eye, who will point oot their 


in the scholar's own words; or the circum. 
stances of some good story, the acholar to find 


« pergregh of 5 difine author 
on or amplifying what 18 
wrote more lowly. “And now fet ” John. 
son's Noetica, or First Principles of Human 
» containing a logic, or art of rea- 
ing, &c. be read by the youth, and the dif. 
ficulties, Seek imap cone ia 1, be explained 
the master. ‘The reading of history, and 
exercises of good reading and just speak- 
ing still continu: 
The Sixth Class, 
In this class, besides continuing the studies 
of the Preceding in ‘history, ‘rhetori, 2 
moral and natural philosophy, the best 


to such boys, as distinguish 
excel the others in uny branch of leering, 

ing three degrees of comparison: giving 
the best prize to him, that performs best ; 2 
Teas valuable one to him, that comes up next 
to the best, and another to the third. Com- 
mendations en eat endadce othe 
rest; keeping up their hopes, that, by indus- 

, they may excel another time. ‘The namec 

those, that obtain the prize, to be yearly 
printed in a list. 

‘The hours of ench day are to be divided 
and disposed in such a manner, us that some 
clnsgea may be with the writing-master, 1m- 
roving their hands. others, withthe mathe- 

eal master, j 


Serato 
= ing, me. 
Eanicn Ac. while the reat are in 


the Eng- , 
lish school, under the English moaster’s care, 
‘Thus i will come out off 


instructed, you! 
read- this school fitted for learning any business, 


calling, or proficsion, except 


Tanguages ere required: and. though unzc- 
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aR 
jurinted with any ancient or foreign tongue, 
maslers of their own, which of 


On Discoveries—From the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, No. 400, Oct. 14, 1736. 


headed time, every useful improve 

hid from them, they had neither looked into 

heaven, nor earth, ‘into the sea, nor land, as 

has been done since. ‘They had philosophy 

without experiments, mathematics without 

instruments, geometry without scale, astro~ 
without demonstration. 


vy made war without powder, shot, can- 
non, of mortars; nay, the mob made their 
bonfires without squibs, or crackers. They 
went to sea without compass, and sailed 
wits the needle. m is 
without telescopes, ai 

‘without observation. Learnin, bed no pie 
ing-press, writing no paper, iper no ink; 
the fever wes forced To ond bbs aisress a 
deal board for a love-letter, anda billet doux 


‘ithal upon the coast, about 


unknown as much 33 Chu.a, be 
Indie only by a little commerce 
vat and Malabar, Atri- 
ca had been more unknown, but by the rin 
of the Carthaginmns, all the western coart of 1 
wes sunk out of knowledge again, snd for it 
ten; the northern coast of Africa, m the Mr 
diterrenean, remained known, und that was 
all, for the@aracens overrumming the natin 
which were ited there, rninec com:nerce. 
‘ag well as religion; the Baltic Sea wae rot 
discovered, nor even the navigat 


tion of it 
known ; for the Teutonic knights came no. 
thither till the 13th century. 

Aaeries was uct Batre of or 00 ton as 
a in minds of men, that any 
part the world lay that way. ‘The cneuts 
of Greenland, or Spitsbergen, and the whale 
fishing, not known; the best navigators in the 
world, at that time, would have fled from # 
whale, with much more fright and norror. 
shapes they bn boon tld be appeared a 

ey ap; in, 

Pie cousts of Angola, Congo, the Gold and 
the Grain coasts, on the west side of Africa, 
from whence, since that time, such immense 
wealth has been drawn, not discovered, nor 
the least inquiry made after them. All the 
East Inds and China trade, not only undisoo- 
vered, but out of the reach of expectation | 
Coffce and tea, (those modern blessi 


led ocean, we 
hid, and unknown: 
Ocean, beyond the mouth of the Streights, 
wes frightfid and terrible in the distant pros- 


then as they cop aliog. he 
wine than as might cree the 
coast of Africa, towards Salle, orBenta Cruz 
‘The North Seas was hid in a veil of imy 





pect, nor durst any one 


saoat formidable monsters; they carried on trable darkness; the White Sea, or Arch An- 
trade without books, and correspondence with- gel, was a rey modern discovery; not found 
out posta; their merchants kept no accounts, out till sir Willoughby doubled the 
tneir shop-keepers no casb-books, they had | North Cepe, and paid dear for the adventure. 
surgery without anatomy, and physicians with-{ being frozen to death with ell hin crew on the 
out the materia medica, they gave emetics| coastof Lapland ; while his companion'a ship. 
without ipecacuanha, drew bit without | with the famous Mr. Chancellor, went on to 
cantharides, end cured 81 without thebark. | the Gulph of Russia, called the White Sea, 
Aa for cal Slncoreriea, they had | where no Christian strangers had ever been 

neither seen the North Cape, nur the Cape before him. 
of Good Hope south. All the discovered In these narrow circumstances stood the 
tmuhabited world, which they knew and con- world’s knowledge at the beginning of the 
versed with, was circumecribed within very 15th century, when men of genius began tn 
‘narrow limits, viz. France, Britain, Spain, look abroad and about them. Now, as it wos 
Italy, Germany, and Greece; the Lesser Ania. wonderful to aee.a world so full of people, and 
the west part of Persia, Arsbis, the north people so capable of improving, yet so stupid, 
parta of Africa, and the islands of the Medi- and so blind, eo ignorant, and so perfectly un- 
‘terranean aea, and this wes the whole world | improved ; it was wonderful to see, with what 
to them; not that even these countries were be pescird alacrity they took the alarm, almost 
together ; ing themselves as it were 


not i ito at all Goneeoy was koown ‘on x: oulden, general inspirat to 
‘iitile farther than the banks of the Elbe; Po- spread know! iz the earth, and to 
Jand as little the Vistula, or Hungary search into every thing, that it was impossible 


a litte beyond 
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‘How surprising is it to look back, eo little | is usefnl for all sorte and degrees of men, from 
a way behind us, and see, that even in leas! the bighest to the lowest, 
than two hundred years allthis (now eo wlF-| As to the usefulness of geometry, it in as 
wise) part of the world did ‘80 much as | certain, that no curious art or mechanic work, 
can either be invented, improved, or perform- 
i ‘or a. ed, withont its assisting principles. 
North Cape? That as to America, it wasne-/ It iz owing to this deat astronomera ere 
ver supposed, there ‘was apy such place, nei-| put into 2 way of making their observations, 
ther had the world, though they stood upon | coming at the knowledge of the extent of the 
the shoulders of four thousand Hs aia heavens, the duration of time, the motions, 
ence, the least thought, ‘so much as that | magnitudes, and distances of the heavenly 
was any land that way! es their situations, positions, riaings, set~ 





‘As they were ignorent of places, so of! tings, aspects, and eclipses ; alo the measure 
things also; 80 vast are the improvements of | of sesens. of years, and of” 
science, that all our knowledge of mathema-{ It is by the assistance of this science. that 
tics, of natare, of the brightest pert of human geographers present to our view at once, the 
wirdom, had their admission among us with-‘ imagutude and form of the whole earth, the 
in thesa two last centuries, {Vast extent of the seas, the divisions of em- 
‘What was the world then, before? And to| pires, kingdoms, and provinces, 

what were the heads and hands of mankind! It is by the help of geumetry, the ingenious 
applied? The rich had no commerce, the poor| marine ix instructed how to guide a ship 
no employment; war und the sword was the ! through the vast ocean, from one pert of the 
great field of honour, the stage of preferment, earth to another, the nearest and safest way, 
and you have scarce a man eminent in the and in the shortest time. 
world, for any thing before that time, but for By help of thus ecience the architects take 
a furious aurengroue falling upon his fellow- their just measures for the structure of build- 
crentares, like Nimrod, his successors of inge, as private houses, churches, palaces, 
modern memory. . ships, fortifications, &:c. 

world is now daily increasmg in ex- its help -saninners condnet all their 
perimental knowledge; end let no man fiat- works, take the situstion and plan of towns, 
ter the age, with pretending we have arrived forte and castles. measure their distances from 








toa ion of discoveries. bee another, hea carry ry their neste into 
syhat'. " t are only accessible to the eye. 
PR iceekateseceeniw. From hence elso is deduced that admirable 
art of drawing sun-dials on any ¢ how- 
,Soever situates and for any pert worid, t. 
On the Usefulness of the Mathematics — | Point out the exact tune of the day, sun's de- 
irom the Ponnoyivaula Gazette, No. hgo, | zat altitude, amplitude, eximuth, and 
Oct. 30, 1785. q astronomical matters. ¥ 
ine By gvometry, the surveyor is directed how 
Mamirmuatics originally signifies eny kind | to draw a map of any country, to divide hie 
of discipline or learning, but now it ie taken | lands, and to lay down and plot any piece of 
for that science, which teaches or coptem- ground, and tilereby discover the area 
plates whatever is capable of being numbered ‘acres, rods, and perches, The gauger 1s in- 
or meaxored, That part of the mathemetics structed how to find the capacities or sohid 
which relates to numbers only, is called contents of all kinds of vessels, in barrels, 
arithmetic ; and that which is concerned | bushels, &ic. And the monsurer is 
about measure in generel, whether length, | furnished with rules for finding the areas and 
breadth, motion, farce, &e. in called . | contents of superfices and solids, and casting 
‘Aa to the usefulness of arithmetic, it i well |up all manner of workmanship. All theer 
known that no business, commerce, trade, or }and many more useful arts, too many to be 
‘employment whatacever, even from the mer-, enumerated here. wholly depend upon the 
chant to the shopkeeper, &c. can be managed! aforemid sciences, viz. erithmetic and gee- 
and carried on, without the assistance of num- | metry. 
bers; for by these the trader computes the’ This science is descended from the infancy 
value of all orts of, that be dealeth in, | of the world, the inventors of which were the 
dea his basinese with ense and certainty, and  firt propagators of human kind, a2 Adar, 
informs himself how matters stand at any time ! Noab, Al , Moses, and divers others. 
with respect to men, money, or ise,! ‘There has not been any ecience so muck 
to profit and loss, whether he goes forward or | esteemed and honoured as this of the mathe- 
Jmekward, grows richer or poorer. Neither! matics, nor with so much industry and vig? 
is thia science only uzeful to the merchant, lance become the care of great men, and [s- 
but is reckoned the primum mobile (or first boured in by the potentates of the world, viz. 
mover) of all mundane affairs in general, and emperors, kings, princes, &c. 
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Mathematrcal demonstrations, area logic s mind worth cultiva: ought to appl: 
of ex much of more use, than thst Sd eee tie atu MEN 1 sPDly 
learned at schools, serving to = just formation 


of the mind, enlarging 
Peer he: ym Causes of Earthquakes. —From the Pennsy!- 
‘of exact reasoning, end discerning truth Yani Gasette, No. 470, Dec. 15, 1737. 
falochood in all occurrences, even eub- Tye late earthquake felt here, and probe- 


jects not mathematical. For which reason it bly in all the bouring provinces, have 
is said, the Persians, sod Lacede- made many desirous to kuow what 
monians, elected any net kings, but may he the natural cause of euch violent con- 


such as had some knowledge in the mathe- cussions; Repl ces tiled nee re 
matica, imagining those who hed not, men of carioity by gi ing thers the veriony opinicrn 
imperfect jody judgments, and unfit to role and on 
govern. Here naturalisteare divided. Sotmeancz.oe 
‘Though Plato's censure, thet those who did them to water, others to fire, and others to 
not anderstand the 117th proposition of the air: and all of them with some appearance xf 
‘18th book of Euclid’s Elements, ought not to reson. To conceive which, st is to be ob 
be ranked amongst rational creatures, was un- served, that the earth every where abounds: 
reasonable and unjust; yottogive « man the huge subterrmeous caverns veins and canals, 
character of universal learning, who is dos pecticalarly about the roots of mountain; : 
tutate of 2 competent knowlege in the mathe- that of these cavities, veins, &c. some are 
mite aden of clas parts ofabysea epee, selet; ead oer fl 
usefulness of some particular parts of | abysses, springs, rivalets ; ers full of 
the mathematics in the common affairs of hu- | exhalstions; ond that some ‘of the enrt!. 
nan lifes as rendered axao knowledge of en ere are replete with nitre, sulphur, bitumen, 
bef Neceseary to # great part mankind, triol. 
very convenient toll the rest that are © This premised 1. The earth wself may 
any way conversant beyond the limite of their sometimes be the cause of its own shaking ; 


own particular callings. when the roots or basis of some Jar, 
‘Those whom necemity has oblig to get being dissolved. or worn away by « fluid un- 
their tread by manual industry, some | derneath, it sinks into the same: end with its 


of art in required to og dng wl with it, weight, cocasions a tremor of the adjacent 
cel eis beta ied hota fe to Lopes parts 5 Baris produces a nowe, nod feyuenty ‘nan~ 
dies, have very often ve of water. 
them sufficient tes reward the peine ins Estey +7 The stein er bwattte way occasion 
gt in moquiring them, whatever may earthquakes, eir overflowing, cut 
‘ave been imputed to some other studies, new courses, ic. Add, that the ‘ater being 
under the notion of insignificaney and loss of heated and rarefied by the subterraneous firew, 
time, yet these, I beliove, mever caused re- may eimit fumes, blaste, &c. which by their 
pentance in any, except it was for their re-i action, either on the water ot immediately or 
maissnese in the ution of them. ‘the earth itself, may occasion great succus- 

Philosophers do generally affirm. that hu- | sion 
moan Inowledge to be most excellent, which ia} $. The sir may be the cause of earth. 
conversant amongst the moat excellent thigs | quakes: for the air being n collection of fimes 
‘What science then can there be, more nafs, | Sa aosrs rieol ont choourth ea raters 
miore excellent, more useful for men, more | if it be pent up in too narrow viscera of the 
admirably high and demonstrative, than this earth, the subterraneous, or its own native 
of the mathematics. heat, rarefying and expanding it, the force 
T shall conclnde with what Plato says, ii, wherewith it endeavours to , taay shake 

‘7. of his Rebublic, with regard to the excel- the earth: hence there erise divers specios 
Jence and usefalnegs of geometry, being to of eurtbquakes, scoring to the different po- 
this porpoee sition, quantity, ée. of the imprisoned aura. 

at Friend—You see then that methe- Lastly, fire is principal cause of earth- 
tnntice are necessary, because by the exact-| quakes; both as it produces the aforesaid sub- 
‘ness of the method, we get a habit of using | terraneous aura or ¥aj ; and as this aura, 
out minds to the best advantage: and it is re ‘or apirit, from the di "woatier and com- 
markable, that all men being capable by na- position seherecfsrio aulpur, bit bitumen, and 
‘ture to reason and understand the sciences; other inflammable matters, takes fire, either 
the less acute, by studying this, though fom ge hr ot nw from 
Jess to them in every other reg gain | its collision against hard bodies, or its inter~ 
“this advantage, that their mi Tat bee im‘ mixture with ether fluids; by which meana, 
proved in reasoning aright ; for no study era barsting out into a grester compass the place 
ploys it more, nor makes it eusceptible of at- becomes too narrow for it; 20 that pressing 
tention somuch; and these who we find have eguinst it on all sides, the adjoining parts are 
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shaken ; til having made iteelfa it another is, the ity of pyrites is 
iui a ed a passage, Yeason is, the paucity of pyrites in 
tain. 


. ing cur earthquakes, thunder and 
Bot to come nearer tothe point. Dr. Lis. light with theirs, it ia cbeerved, that 
ters it the material cause it lightens almost dail ally it 
Atronder, lightning, end E ie, bere neko thabiet 


7 earthquakes, is one summertime, 
and the same, viz. the inflammable breath of and lightning is of long duration, here it is 
the pyrites, which isa substantial ealphur, and soon over ; there the: 
takes fire of itaelf, Jong and teprible, with man paroxyams in a 
Me Reoomen be takes oly to coud is aborts few minsten aad sete pet 
le ly to consist in a few minutes, and scarce le. 
this; that this sulphur, in the former, mfired To this iio muons ores 
in the air; and in the latter under ground: are small and few compared to the 
which is a notion that Pliny had long before vast vaults in those parts of the world ; whictt 
him: Quidenim, saye he, otiud est in terra is evident from the sudden disappearance «! 
tremor, quam in nube tonuru ? whole mountains and islands. 

‘This be thinks abundantly indicated bythe Dr. Woodward gives us another theary of 
same sulphurous smell being found in any earthquakes. He endeavours to show, thet 
thing burnt with lightning; and in the wa- the subterrancous heat, or fire (which is can- 
ters, &<. cast up in earthquakes, and even in tinually elevating water out of the abyss, tu 
the air before and after them. fornigh the earth with rain, dew, springs and 

‘Add, that they agree in the manner of the rivers)being stopped in any eof the arth, 
noite ; which is carried on, as ina train, fired; and so diverted from its ordinary course, by 
the one rolling and rattling through the air, some accidental glut or obstraction in the 
takes tire as the vapours to drive; @ pores or passages, through which it used to 
the other fired under ground, in like manner, ascond to the surface: becomes, by such 
moves with a desultory noise. ‘means, preternaturally assembled in a greater 

"Thunder, which is the effect of the trem- ity than usual into one place, and there- 
bling of the air, cansed by the same vapours causeth @ great rarefaction and intumes- 
i h it, has force enough to cence of the water of the abyms; putting it 
shake our houses; and why may not there be into great commotions and disorders, and at 


Soapoest the noisy vapour above us, 1 in cussion we call an earthquake, 
mi Tage quotes under grown This effort in wome earthquakes, he ob- 
‘That the earth abounds in cavities, every serves is 90 vehement, that it splits and tears 
body allows; end that these subterraneousca- the earth, making cracks chasms in it 
vitiea, are, at certain times, and in certain some miles in length, which open at the in- 
geasons, foll of inflammable vapours, the stant of tne shock, and close again in the in- 
dampe in mines sufficiently witness, which tervals betwixt them: nay, it is sometimes 60 
fired, do every thing as in an earthquake, violent, that it forces the superincumbent 
save in e lesser . oat, breaks them all 1t, aad —_ 
perfectly ines, and ruine " 
ie dation of them; so that those failing, the 
nlpbrous wuclp’ cake oma Ito th aly and i walwed 
er, is aul; but asit is i into 3, and is 
or in part pyritars and that there isbat one up by it; the water thereof immediately ris- 
epecies of brimstone, which the pyrites natu- ing up and forming a lake in the place, where 
rally and only yields. The oulphor vive, or the snid tract was, That this effort 
natural brimetone, which is found in and being made in all directions indifferently, 
about the burning mountains, is certainly the the fire dilating end expanding on all hands, 
effects of sublimation ; an thone. greet em ‘and endeavouring to get room, and make its 
tities of it said to be found about the skirts of way through all obstacles, falls as foul on the 








volcanoes, is only an it of the -da- waters of the abyss beneath, as on the earth 
ration and vehemence of those fires ; , above, forcing it forth, which way sever it 
‘the pyrites of the vi or barning-moun- can find vent or passage, es well throngh it. 


tains, may be more sulphurous than ours: and ondinary exits, wells, and the ontlets 
teed it plain, tet Game of our ia as throogh the then new]; 


j 


are very lean, and hold bat litle sulphur; opened; through the camini or spiracles 
others again very much; which may be ane tna, or other neighboaring volcanoes; and 
reason why ig 60 little troubied with these hiatus’e at the bottom of the sea, where- 

round by the abyes below opens into it and commu- 


; aod Italy, and almost all 
sar titer uteen sen very mach? tough with it That ac the water resident 


[ 


it, etared with 
ee 





with the waters of wells 
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volcano. That eveie: bere are pare 

countries much annoyed by es, 
bo fiery venta; which are 
constantly in flames ben Sy earthquake 
happens ; as disgorgi t fire, which whilst 
tmdernecth was tho ‘cause of tho feastor: 
Lastly, that were it not for these diverticula, 


‘hot. it woold rage in the bowcls of theearth much 


quently etony or cavernous underneath; and 
especially where the disposition of the strata 
ie euch, that those caverns open into the 
abyss, and eo freely admit and entertain the 
cire; which assembling therein is the cause 


of the shock: it nal ita course 
that way ‘where it fina the neadiest recep. 
tion, which is towards those caverne. Besides, 
‘vhot thoee parts of the earth which abound 
with strata of stone or marble, making the 
ition to this effort, are the 
ly ehattered ; and suffer much 
moore by it, then those which consist of gravel 
eand, and the Us eet ates which more 
easily give way, fe not 80 great Te- 
sane; bt, ebove all thovo countries which 
a eet ee te ee ne 

ry moet ja 
injared by eartha 


‘hat murmurring noise, that sul 
thunder, which is heard zorabling Bi the bev 
ela of the earth during earthquakes, and by 
‘the assistance of its explosive power, 1 
the shock much greater, so as sometimes to 
make miserable havoc and destruction. 

‘And it is for this reason, that Italy, Sicily, 
Anatolia, and some perts of Greece, have 
deen #0 long, and often alarmed and harassed 
by earthquakes ; ies bei 
‘aountainous and cavernous, abounding with 
“tone and marble, and affording sulphur and 
aitre in great plenty. 

Further, that Aétna, Vesuvius, Heecla, and 
tae other volcanoes, are only eo pany spree 
ees, serving for the discharge of this 
‘neous fire, when it is thus preternatarally 


juakes ; oe 
fire upon est bodies we know in nature. 


more furiously, and make greater havoe than 
it doth. 

We have seen what firo and wats way 
do, and that either of them are sufficient for 
all the phenomena of earthquakes ; if they 
should both fail, we have a third agent, scarce 
inferior to either of them: the reader must 
not be surprised when we tell him st is air. 

Mons. Amontons, in the Memoires 
P Acad, des Sciences, An, 1703, basan expresa 
discourse to prove, that on the foot of the new 
experiments of the weight and spring of the 
it, a moderate degree of heat may bring the 
air into « condition capable of causing earth, 
quakes. It is shown, that at the 
43,528 fathoms below the surface of the earth- 
air is only one fourth less heavy than mercury, 
‘Now, this depth of 48,52 fathoms is only a 
‘7Ath part of 


ere beyond lepth, in di- 
ameter 6,451,538 fathoms, my probably be 
only filled withair; which will be here groatly 
condensed, and much heavier than the heavi- 
neat tint the move ai camprened 

‘experiment, that the more air is compr 

&: more does the saine degree of heat in- 
Crease its spring, and the more capable does 
it render it of a violent effect: that, for 
instance, the degree of heat of boiling water 
increases the spring of the air above what it 
has in its netaral state, in our climate, by a 
quantity equal toa third of the weight whcre- 
with it is pressed, Whence we may con- 
clude, that 2 degree of heat, which on the 
surface of the earth, will only have a mode- 
rate effect, may be capable of a very violent 
ane below. 28 we are assured, that 
there are in nature degrees of heat, much 
more considerable than that of boiling water : 
it ia very possible there may be some, whowe 
violence, 


ther assisted by the excooil 
‘weight of the air, may be more than 


of 
sufficient 


cwsembled. That where there happens to be to break and overturn this solid orb of 43,528 
such a structure and conformation of the in- fathoms; whose weight, compared to that of 
terior parts of the earth ; as thatthe fire may the incladed sir, would be bht a trifle. 


pase freely, and without impediment, from the 
caverns wherein it assembles unto those spi- 
racles: it then readily and easily gets out 
from time to time, without 


turbing the earth: but where such commu- the 


meation ia wanting, or passage not sufficient- 
ly large and open, so that it cannot come at 
the spiracles, it heaves up and shocks the 


earth with greater or lewer impetuosity, nc- 
« to the quantity of Gre thus assembled, 
tu] i¢ hae made its way to the mouth of the 


hie 


or dis- as it may illustrate the 


Chemistry furnishes usa method of mak- 

‘astificial earthquakes, which shell have 

great effects of natara) ones: which, 

of nature in 

ion of these terrible phenomena 
under ground, we shail here sid. 

‘To twenty pounds of iron filings, add as 

of eulpbur: mix, work, end temper the 

er with a little water, 90 as to 

foram mass, half moist and belf dry. This be~ 

ing boried three or four feet under ground, in 
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one eperieie haat ieee 
: wo 
inl taoke, cal Geant iene ee 
Sach is the effect even of the two cold 
dies, in cold ground; there 
emt quantity ¥ 
iene 


thunder and Bghtning. 

An earthquake is defined to ber vehement 
ebake, or agitation, of some considerable place, 
or part of the earth; from natural causes ; at- 
tended with a huge noise like thuoder, and 
frequently with an eruption of water, or fire, 
or smoke, or winds, &«. 

‘They are the greatest and most formidable 
phenomena of nature. Aristotle and Pliny 
distinguish two kinds, with respect to the 
manner of the shake, viz. a tremor and a 
pulsation; the first being horizontal,  aleer. 





nate vibrations, compared to the shaking of « 
person in ague. Tho second cular, 
up and down, their motion ig tit of 


boiling. 
ricola increases the number, and makes 
four kinds, which Alb. Magnus again reduces 
to three, viz. inclination, when the earth li- 
brates alternately from right toleft; by which 
mountaina have been sometimes brought to 
meet, and clash against each other: pulsation, 
‘when it heats up and down Jike ag artery: and 
trembling, when it shakes and totters every 
wey lie a 1. 
Philosophical Transactions furnish us 
ith abundance of histories of earthquakes ; 
Particularly one at Oxford, in 1665, by Dr. 
‘gle Mr. Boyle, Another at the same 
place io 1698, by Mr. Another in Si- 
cily, in 16923 by Mi yp, Fa. Allessan~ 
dro Bul and Vin, Bonajutas, which last is 
one of the most terrible ones in all history. 
Tt shook the whole island; and not only 
that, but Naples and Malta shared in the shock. 
Tt was of the second kind mentioned by Aris- 
totle and Pliny, viz. a porpendiculer pulsation, 


of succemion. Tt was impossible, saye the 
noble Bonsjutus, fr any body, in thie country, 








ta keep on their legs, oa the dancing earth} drop 


nay, that Iny on the ground, were toss- 
ed from side to side, as on & rolling blow: 
high walls leaped from their foundations seve- 
ral 


mischief it did is amazing : almost all 
the buildings in the countries were thrown 
down. Fifty-four cities and besides an 
incredible number of villages, were either de- 
stroyed or greatly damaged. We shall oaly 
«stance the fate of Catanea, ane of the most 
famous, ancient, and flourishing cities in the 
kingdom ; the residence of several monarchs, 
and an university. This once famour, 207 
unhappy Catanes, to use the words of Fa. 


fo TL... 3 OF rae 


WI 


| Be, Snthon, Rocovita being cn hin we thither, 
|jand at the distance of w fow miles, beerved's 
black cloud, like night, ing over the city; 
and there arose ftom the mouth 


‘The birds flew about asto- 
in the fields ran crying, &:c. 
His and bie companion’s horee si a 
trembling; so that they were toalight. 
They were no sooner off, but they were lifted 
from the ground above two palma; when 
casting his eyes towards Catanea, he with 
amazement mw nothing but a thick cloud of 
dost in the air. This was the scenc of their 
calamity: for of the magnificent Catanea, 
there is not the least footstep to be seen. 5. 
Bonsjutus assures us, thet of 18,914 inhabi- 
tants, 18,000 perished therein. ‘T'he same aa- 
thor, from a computation of the inhabitants, 
before and after the earthquake, in the several 
cities and towns, finds that near 60,000 pe- 
rished out of 234,900. 

Jacuaica iv remarkable for earthquakes, 
‘The inhabitants, Dr. Sloan i ‘us, expect, 
one every year. ives ua the 
Meet one in 1637: another horrible one 
in 1692, is described by several anonymous 
authors. In two minutes time it ahook down 
and drowned nine tenths of the town of Port 

The houses sunk outright, thirty or 
forty fathoms deep. The earth oponing, awal- 
lowed up people: and they rose in other 
‘streets; some in the middle of the harbour, 
and yet were srved; though there were 2000 
people lost, and 1000 ncres of land sunk. All 
the nouses were thrown down throughout the 
island. One Hopkins hed his plantation re- 
moved half a mile from its place, Of sll wells, 
from one fathom to six or seven, the water 
flew out at the top with a vehement motion. 
While the houses, on the oue aide of the 
street were swallowed up, on the other they 
were thrown on hezps; and the sand in the 
‘street rose like waver in the sea. lifting up 
every body that stood on it, and immediately 
pping down into pits; und st the seme in- 
stant, a flood of waters breaking in, rolled 
them over end over; some catching hold of 
beams and raftera, &c. Bice and in 
‘the harbour were overset and lost; the Swan 
frigete Particular , by the motion of the sea, 

sinking of the wharf, wes driven over 
‘the tops of many houses. It wns attended 
with a hollow rumbling noise like that of 
thander. {nleas than a minute three quar- 
ters of the houses, and the ground toy stood 
on with the inhabitants, were all sunk quite 
under water: and the sagt aay left bebind, 
‘was no better than a heap of rubbish. The 
shake waa eo violent, that it threw people 
down on their knees, or their faces, ox they 
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were running about for shelter. ‘The ground 
heaved and sveled like a rolling sea, and 
several houses still 
and moved eome yards out of their places. A 
‘whole eroct fv sald fo be twice as broad now 


dred might be secs al etre: in some where- 
of the poople were ewellowed ip; me 
closing canght by the 
st to oe ee others, the Bead oly 9m 

. openings up 
Fone el Sionacace 
rivers mia upa it in- 
tothe and theatening luge to 

e earthquake | The whole was 
Brendel with Menchee and offasive smells 
the noise of filling mountains at a distance, 
Sana Aba een me 
ed dull and jieh, like a ing oven— 
Yot, aa great a sufferer as Port 
more houses were Jeft standing therein, 
on the whole island beside. Scarce a plant- 

house, or sugar work was left standing in 
ing poo o A great pert of them ‘wore 
swallowed up, houses, people, trees, and all 
‘at one gap: in lieu of which afterwards, ap- 
Ven aptloh othing Foam itu any 
‘ven up, le! it without 

& =f bad been there- 
on. Above twelve miles 


arth gaped abd spoated out, with ¢.prodigi- 
ous y rest quantities of water into 
air: yet the violences were 
the mumabains sad rock and it isa 

;, that the nearer the mountains, the 
Greater the shake; end that the cause there- 
‘of lay there. Most of the rivers were stop- 
ped up for twenty-four Boar bythe Alig 
of the mountains, till swelling up, they 
themselves new tracts and channels, tearing 


up in their trees, &c. After the 
reat shake, those people who escsped, got 
on hoard ehipe in 


arbour, where mani 
continued eis two aoe i the shakes all 
that time 0 violent, re) 
thick, sometimes two or three gs tongee 
nied with frightful noises like a in 

wl, or a hollow rumbling thunder, 
brimstone blasts, that they durst not come 
ashore. The consequences wae ‘the 

was a general sickness, from the noisome va- 
Fagus beled shed forth, which swept eway above 


‘After the detail of theee horrible convul- 
sans, the reader will have but litte curiosity 
Jef, for the lem considerable phenoment. of 

e earthquake wt Lima, in 1687, described 
ty Ba Alvarer de eel, wherein above 
Persone were destroyed; this being of 
the vibratory kind, oo that the bells in the friends, 
chareb rung of themeelves: or that at Bata- 
ia in 1690¢by Witzen that i the north of 


j others, the Glaucon 
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England in 1703, by Mr, Thoresby : or last! 
thes New Engin in 10S cd 07 


, were shuffied Br, Mather. 


Public Men.—From the Pennsylvania Ga- 
zette, No. 95, September 8 3, 1780. 


"Tux following iss e between Socra- 
tes, the great Athenian philosopher, and one 
. petvete man of mean abilities, but 
ambitious of chosen a senator, and of go- 
verning the republic ; wherein Socrates, ina 
plessant manner, convinces him of his inca- 
pacity for public affairs, by making him sen- 
sible of his ij ignorance of the interests of his 
that country, in their several branches, and entire- 
ly dissuades them from any attcmpt of that 
nature. There is also added, at the ocd, past 
of another dialogue, the same Socrates 
with one Charmidas, worthy man, but too 
modest, wherein be endeavours to persuade 
aa to pat himself forward and undertake 
oblic business, as being very capable of it. 

whole is taken from Xenophon's Memo- 
rable Things of Socrates, Hib. 3. 

A certain man, whose name was Glaucon, 
the eon of Ariston, had ao fixt it in his mind 
to govem the republic, that he frequently 
presented himself before the people to 
course of the affairs of state, Trough all ‘he 
world laughed et him for it; nor was it in 
the power of his relations or — to dis- 
made hin from that design, But Socrates 
had a kindness for him, on a of Plato 
his brother, end he only it was who made him 

his resolution ; he met him, and ac- 

him in eo winning a manner, that he 

first obliged him to hearken to his discourse. 
He begen with him thus: You have a mind 
then to govern the republic! J have 20, an- 
swered Glancon. You cannot, replied Socra- 
tes, have » more noble design; for if you can 
ish it 90 as to become absolute, you 

will be able to serve your friends, you Will 
raise your family, you will extend the bounds 
of your country, you will be kaown, not only 
in Athens, bat ‘ihongh all Greece, and per- 
haps your renown will fiy even to the barha- 
Tous nations, as did that of Themistocles. In 
short, wherever you come, you will hayethe 
respect and admiration of all the world. "These 
‘words soothed Glaueon, and won him to give 
ear to Socrates, who ment on is this manner. 
Bat it is certain, thet desire to be ho- 
poured, you must be il to the state. Cer- 
tainly, 22 Glaueon. And in the name of all 
the gods, replied Socrates, tell me, what is 
the firet service that you intend to render the 
state? Glaucon was considering what to an- 
swer, when Socrates continued. if you 
ieee to make the fortune of one of your 
ryertage endeavour to make him 

ich, and thus you will make it ake it your 
Toca ante the Sepublict T would, en- 
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swered Glaucon. Socrates replied: would 
not the way to enrich the republic be to in- 
crease its revenue? It is very likely it would, 
said Glaucon. Tell me then in what consists 
the revenue of the state, and to how much it 
you have parti 
Wy: if any 
jing should be lost on one hand, you might 
now where to make it on another, and 
that ifs fund should fail one jen, ou 
might immediately be able to settle 
3n its place? E protest, answered Glaucon, I 
have never of this. Tell me at least 
the expenses of the republic, for no doubt you 
intend to retrench the superfiuoust I never 
thought of this neither, suid Glaucon. You 
‘were best then to put off to another time your 
design of enriching the republic, which’ you 
can never be able to do, while you are i 
rant. both of its expenses and revenue. 
as another way to enrich a state, said Glau 
con, of which you take no notice, and that is 
by the rain ofits enemies, You are in the 
right, answered Some: bat io po end, it 
is necessary to be stronger 7 other- 
wise we shall run the hazard of losing what 
wre have: he therefore who talks of moder- 
taking a war, ought to know ie strength on 
both die to the end that if his party the 
stronger, he may boldly advise 
tt ithe the weaker, he may dimsude the 
le from en; emselves in eo 
Peru an enterpoee All this is trae, Tell 
me then, continued Socrates, how strong our 
forces are by sea and and how sirong 
are our enemies? ind said Glaucon, 
cannot tell you on e sudden, ff you have a 
Jiat of them in writing, pray show it me, I 
should be glad to hear it read. I have it not 
yet. Teee then, eaid Socrates, that we shall not 
engage in war 80 soon: for the mess of 
ie undertaking will hinder you oo ee 
weighn ‘the consequences of it in 
inginting Sf your government. But, continu- 
ed he, you bave thought of the defence of the 
country, you know what garrisons are neces- 
sary, and what are not; you know what num- 
ber of troops is anfficient in one, and not suf. 
aur guronns to be reigbrod a wll di 
sary garrisons to be rei 
‘band those that are useless? 1 should be of 
opinion said Glancon, to leave none of them 
‘on foot, because they ruin e country, on pre- 
tence ofdefending it But, Socrates obj 
if all the garrisons are taken away, there 
Hom carrying aff wiat he plonol’ bt bow 
from carryi ‘what he : 
come you to know that the garrisons behave 
themselves so il? Have been the 
bave youseen them? Not at all; but I 
suspect it to be eo, When therefore we ere 
certain of it, said Socrates, and can speak up- 
on better grounda than simple conjectures, we 
‘will propose this advice to the senate. Itmay 
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tbe well to do eo, said Glaucon, It comes in- 
‘to my ming, too, continued Socrates, that you 
bave never = at the mines of silver, toex- 
amine ‘not in so much now as 
they Seecly Fon my true, 7 have ne- 
ver been there. Indeed they say the place i 
very unhealthy, and that may excuse you.— 
You relly me vow, said Glaucoo. Socrates 
added; but I believe you have at least obsers- 
ed how much corn our lands produce, how 
long it will serve to supply oar city, and how 
mauch more we shall want for the whole year ; 
to the end you may not be surprised with a 
scarcity of bread, but may give timely orders 
for the necessary provisions. There isa den! 
to do, said Glaucon, if we must take care of” 
all these things. There is so, replied Socra- 
tee, and it is even impossible to manage our 
own families well, unless we know all that is 
wanting, and take care to provide it. Ae you 
eee, therefore, that our city is com of 
above ten thousand families, and it bemg a dif. 
ficult task to watch over them all at once, why 

id you not first try to retrieve your uncle's 
affine which are ranning to decay, and after 
having given that proof of your industry, you 
might have taken a greater trust upon yout 
But now, when you find yourvelf incapeble 
of aiding a private men, bow can you think 


war, and | of behaving yourself so as to be useful to a 
Terre tea oat yeaa? ought a man who has not 


enough to carry a bundred pound 
weight, undertake to carry a heavier burden!) 
have done good rervice to my uncle, 
said Glaucon, if he would have taken my ad- 
vice. How! replied Socrates, have you not 
hitherto been able to govern the mind of your 
uncle, and do you now believe yourself able 
to govern the minds of all the Athenians, and 
his among the rest? ‘Take heed, my dear Glau- 
can, take heed lest too great a desire of power 
should render you despized ; consider how dan- 
gerous it is to speak and entertain ourselves 
concerning things we donot understand: what 
a do those: and rash le make 
in world, who do so; and jadge yourself, 
‘whether they acquire more esteem than blame, 
whether they are more admired than contemn- 
ed. Think, on the contrary, with how much: 
honour e man is regarded, who understands 
perfectly what he enys, and what bedoes, ana 
then you will confee that renown end ap 
plause have alway n the recompence o: 
‘true merit, and ‘shame the reward of igno- 
rance and temerity. IF therefore you would 
be hoecuret, eet to bee. man of true 
merit; if enter a] 1 povernment 
of the republic, with a ruin moe magucious 
than oacels T shall not wonder if you succeed 
in all lesigna. E 
‘Thos Socrates put a stop to the disorderly 
‘ambition of thisman : but on an oceqsion quite 
contrary, be in the following manner exhort- 
ed Charmidas to take an employment. He 
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was a man of sense, and more deserving than 
moat others in the same post; but as he was 
of 3 modest disposition, he constantly declined 
and made great difficalties of engaging him- 
self in public businesa, Socrates therefore 
addressed himself to bim in the manner: Ie 

u knew any men that could gain the prizes 
ithe public games, and by thet means render 
himself ilustcious, and acquir: glory to his 
country, what would you say of him if he re- 
fused to offer himself to the contest? I would 
say, answered Charmides, that he wasa mean 
spirited effeminate fellow. And if a man 
were capable of governing a republic, of in- 
creasing its power by his advice, and of rais- 
ing himeelf by this means to a high degree 
of honour, would you not brand him likewise 
with meanness of soul, if he would not pre- 
sent himself to be employed * Perhaps I might, 
said Charmidas; but why do vou ask me this 
question; Socrates replied; because you are 
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advantsgeous on this account, that, being on 
the wea-coast in a emuggling country, one 
had frequent opportunities of buying many of 
the expensive articles used in a family (auch 
as tea, coffee, chocolate, brandy, wines, cam 
brica, Brussels laces, French silka, and ull 
kinds of India goods, 20), 30, and in some wr 
ticles 50 per cent. cheaper, than they could 
be had inthe more interior parts, of traders 
that paid duty.—The other honcet gentleman 
allowed this to be an advantage, but insisted, 
that the seller, in the advanced price he de- 
aanded on that account, rated theadvantage 
tauch above its value. And neither of them 
seemed to think dealing with smugglers a 
practice, that an honest man (provided he got 
his goods cheap) had the least reason to be 
ashamed of 

Ata time when the load of our public debt, 
and the heary expense of maintaining our 
fleets and arnues to be ready for our defence 


capable of managing the affairs of the repub- | on occasion, makes it necessary, not only to 


lie, aod neve! lew nt 
though in quality of a citizen you are oblig 
tae nears of the jceamanwealth: Be no 

r then thus negligent in this matter, con- 
sider your sbilitice and. your duty with more 
attention, and let not slip the occasions of 
serving the repablic, and of rendering it, if 
possible, more flourishing than it is, This 
will be a bdleasing, whose influence will de- 
scend not only on the other citizens, but on 
your best friends and yourself. 


On Smuggling, and its various ies. — 
Pablisnal in’ the London Chronicle, No- 
vember 24, 1767. 


Sr,—There are many people thst would 
be thought, and even think theinselves, honest 
men, who fail nevertheless in partis 
points of honesty ; doviating from thet cha- 
racter eometimes by the prevalence of mode 
or custom, and sometimes throagh mere in- 
attention; ao that their honesty is partial only, 
and not general ot universsl. Thus one, 
who would ecorn to overreach you in a ber- 

in, shail make no scruple of tricking you a 
fittle now and then at cards: enother, that 
pleys with the utmost fairness, shall ‘with 


you avoid doing #0, 


continue old taxes, but often to look out for 
new ones, perhaps it may not be unuseful to 
state this matter in a light that few seem to 
bave considered it in. f 

‘The people of Great Britain, under the 
happy constitution of this country, have 5 
prvdege few other countries enjoy, that of 
choosing the third braoch of the jogialature, 
which branch has tlouc the power of regulet- 
ing their taxes. Now whenever the gover 
ment finds it necessury fur the cummon bene 
fit, advantace, and safety of the nation, for 
the security ofour liberties, property, religion, 
and every thing that is dear to us, that cer 
tain sums shall be yearly raised by taxes, 
duties, &c, and paid into the public tressury, 
thence to le dispensed by government 
those purposes; onght not every honest men 
freoly and willmgly to pay his just propor. 
tion of this necessary expense? Cen he posel- 
bly preserve a right to tlat character, if, by 
fraud, stratagem, or contrivance, he avoide 
that payment in whole or in part, 

‘What should we think of a companion, 
who, baying supped with his friends et n ta- 
vern, and pertaken equally of the joys of the 
evening with the restofus, would neverthelesa 
contrive by some artifice to shift his share of 
the reckoning upon others, in order to go off 





great freedom cheat you in the sale of'a hore. | scot-free? Ifa man who practised this, would, 
But there is no kind of dishonesty, into which ‘when detected, be deemed and called a 
otherwise good people more easily and fre- scoundrel, what ought he to be called, who 
quently fall, than that of defranding govern- can enjoy all the inestinable benefits of 
ment of its revenues by smuggling when they lic society, and yet by smuggling, or d 
have an opportunity, orencouragingsmugglers with emugglere, contrive to evade paying his 
by buying their gooda, just share of the expense, as settled by his 
I fell into thesc reflections the other day, own representatives in parliament; and 
on herring two gentlemen of reputation dis. wrongfully throw it upon his honester end 
cavreing about a small estate, which one of touch poorer neighbours? He will 
them was inclined to sell, and the other to be ready to tell me, that he does not 
‘buy; when the seller, in recommending his neighbours; he scorns the impate- 
placé, remarked, that its situation was i only cheats the king a little, who ia 
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very able to bear it. This, however, is a mis-| complice in the crime, and amist in the per- 
‘treasure 


take. The public treasure is the 
of the nation, to be applied to national pur- 
ce And ‘when ty is aid fir 8 pe 
ticular pablic necessary purpose, i 
through ‘smoggling, ther duty Sle chor: of 
ising the sum required, and other duties 
oust therefore be laid to make up the defi- 
ciency, all the additional eum laid by the new 


duties and pai other le, though it 
ed casita ts caee tote matey 


or a farthing pet head, is ro much actually 
picked out of the pockets of those other peo- 
ple by the smuggler and their abettora and 
encouragera. Are they then any better or 
other than pickpokets? and what meen, low, 
rascally pickpocketa must those be, that can 
pick pockets for halfpence and for farthings t 
T would not however be supposed to 
in what] bave just said, thet cheating the king 
in a lesa offence againet honesty than cheating 
the public, ‘The king and the public in this 
caso are different names for the same thing; 
but if we consider the king distinctly it will 
not lessen the crime: it is no justification of 
robbery, that the person robbed was rich 
and able to bear it. The king hes as much 
right to justice as the meanest of his subjects ; 


and ashe is truly the commen fther of his! 
1 under the | must 
unced egainst the son that ing for their wheels* and their plate, in d 


Berle: those that rob him 
Te WO, Prono 
vobbeth his father, and saith it is no sin. 
Mean as this practice 1, do we not daily 
see people of character and fortune engaged 
in it for trifling advantages to themselves W— 
Te any lady ashamed tovrequest of a. gentle: 
man of her acquaintance, that when he re- 
turns from abroad he would smuggle her bone 
a piece of silk or lace from France or Flan- 
ders? Is any gentleman ashamed to under- 
take and execute the commission !—Not in 
the least. They will talk of it freely, even 
before others whose cts overs thus 
contriving to pick iis piece a 
Pe eee ent 
e is, by late law, eppropriat 
to the discharge of cur public debt, to defray 
the expenses of the state. None but mem- 
bers of parliament, and a few public officers 
have now a right to avoid, by a frank, the 
peyment of postage. When any letter, not 
‘written by them oron their business, is frank- 
ed by any of them, it is a hurt to the revenue, 
an injury which they must now take the 
pains to conceal by writing the whole euper- 
seription vea, And yet such is our: 
ineensibility to justice in this perticuler, that 
nothing is more common than to see, even in 
a reputable company, & sary Rosest gentle- 
man or lady declare his or her intention to 
cheat the nation of three pence by a frank. and 
without blushing apply to one of the very le- 
ielatore themselves, with a modest request, 
it he would be pleased 2 an ac- 


‘There are those who by these practices 
take spe tal a Cen ono ee 
purse, and put the money into their own pre 
vate pockels, If, passing through a room 
where public treasure iv depaited, a man 
takes the opportunity of clandestinely pocket- 
ing and earying a guinea, w he not truly 

Properly e thief? And if another evades 
paying into the treasury a guinea he ought 
lies it to his own use, when 
gs to the public as much a 
that which has been pad in, what difference 
is there ia the nature of the crime, or the 
baseness of committmg it? 

Some laws make the receiving of stolen 
goods equelly penal with stealing, and upon 
‘this principle, that if there were no reveivers. 
there would be few thieves. Our proverb too 
says truly, that the receiver is ax bad as the 
they. By the same reasoning, us there would 
be few smugglers, if there were none who 
knowingly encouraged them by buying their 
goods, we may say, they the encouragers of 
smuggling axe as bad as the smugglers; and 
that, as emugglers are a kind of thieves, both 
eaually deserve the punishments of thievery. 

In this view of wronging the revenue, what 
we think of those who can evade my 





raid lew and insicn, oat yet slecteiea 
corruption culation, as if elk 
own bands md hearts were and unsul- 
lied? The Americans offend us grievously, 
when, contrary to our laws, they smuggle 
into their own country: and yet they 
dt no hand in making those laws." { donot 
however nretend from thence to justify them. 
‘But Ithink the offence much greater in those 
who either directly or indirectly have been 
concerned in malting the very laws they 
break. And when T'bear then exclaiming 
against the Americans, and for every little in- 
fringment of the acta of trade, or obstruction 
given by a petty mob to an officer of our cos 
loms in thet country, calling for vengeance 
against the whole people as nrucus and trai- 
tors, I cannot help thinking there are still 
those in the world who can see a mote in 
their brother's eye, while they do not discern. 
beam in their own ; and that theold saying 
is es true now as ever it was, one man muy 
better steal a horse, than another look over 
the hedge. BF. 





Plan for improving the Condition of the Free 
em ‘Blacke. \, 

‘Ts business relative to free blacks shall 

be transacted by a committee of twenty-four 


= Alluding to the Brush tuies on carnage wheels, 
and op plate. 


im _FRANELINS WORKS. 


Persons, annually elected by ballot, at the;cert Affairs of, importance shall be ee~ 
meeting of this society, in the moath called  forrd to the whsle comtiee, 
April; and in order to perform the different / The expense incurred by the prosecution 
services with expedition, regularity, and ! of this plan, shall be defrayed by a fund, ta be 
energy, this committee shall resolve itself in-' formed by donations, or subscriptions, for these 
wing aubd-committees, viz: icular purposes, and to be kept separate. 
TA committee of inspection’ eball mayer ee eee ee ara ee oem 
intend the morals, general conduct, and ordi-! ‘The enmmittee shall make report of theur 
nary situation of the free negroes, and affonl | procoodings, and of the atate of their stock, to 
them advice and instruction, protection frons | the society, at their quarterly meetings, m the 
wrongs and other fiendlyofices. | moat called ‘April and October. 
committee o fans, w! t1 Philadelphia, 26th October, 1789. 
place out children nf! young with | : 
suitable poreons, that they may (daring a ino- 
detate time of apprenticeship, or servitude) | 
learn sowe trade or other business of sabsia- | : 
tence. The committee may effect this partly; Savaces we call them, because their 
by @ perouasive influence on parents and the ' manners differ from ours, which we think the 
petsons concerned; and partly by co-operating | perfection of eivility ; they think the mame 
Viith the laws, which ate, of may be enactad of theirs : 4 
for this, and similer purposes: informing con-| Perhaps, if we could examine the manners 
tracts on these occasions, the committee shall, of different nations with impartiality, we 
vecure to the society, as far as may be practi-; Should find no people so rude, as to be with- 
cable, the right of guardianship over the per-| Out any rales of politeness; nor any eo 
wons 60 bound. ‘ lite, as not to bave some remains of rudeness, 
I. A committee of education, who shal], The Indian men, when young, are hunters 
superintend the school-iastruction of the chiJ- | and warriors; when old. counsellors ; for all 
dren and youth of the free Liscks; they may their goverment is by the council or advice 
either influence them to attend regularly the | of the sages; there is no force, there are oo 
schools already established in this city, or Prisons, no officers to compel obedience, or 
form others with this view; the |, io mnflict punishment. Hence they generally 
either case, provide, that the pupils inay re-| study. oratory, the best speaker having the 
ceive such learniag as 15 necessary for their! most influence. ‘The Tndian women till the 
fature situation in Jife; and especially a decp ind, dress the food, nue and up 
inpresion of the most important, and gene-' the chiliren, and preverve and hand down to 
ly acknowl moraland reli ‘ous princ | posterity the memory nf public transactions, 
ples. They shalt also procure and 
regular record of the marringes, births, and , 8¢counted natural and honourable. Havin; 
‘wanumissions of all free bla (few artificial wants, they bave abundance 
TV. A committeo of employ, who shall en-'Jeisure for improvement by conversation. 
deavour to procure constant employment for ; Our laborious manner of life, compared with 
those free negroea who are able tu work: as| theirs, they esteem slavich and base; and 
the want of this would occasion poverty, idle- | the learning on which we value ourselves, 
ness, and roany vicious habits. ‘This commit-| they rogard as frivolous and useless, An in- 
tee will, by aedulous inquiry, be enabled to Stance of this occurred at the treaty of Lan- 
find common labour for a great number ; they | caster, in Pennsylvanin, anno 1744, between 
will also provide, that such, as indicate proper | the goverament of Virginia and the Six No- 
‘twlente, may Jearn various trades, which may , tions. After the principal business was set- 
be done by prevailing upon them tobind thom-i tled, the commissioners from Virginia ac- 
selvea for euch 2 term uf years, as alinl] com-| quainted the Indians by a speech, that there 
pensate their mastem for the expense and| Was at Williamsburg a college, with « fund, 
trouble of inatruction and maintenance. The for educating Indian youth; and that if the 
committee may attempt the institution of some | chiefs of the Six Nations would send down 
usefuland simple manufactures, which require } half a dozen of their sons to that college, the 
but little kil, ond also may assist, in com-! goverment would take care that they should 
ineneing business, such as appear to be quali. | be well provided for, and instructed in all the 
fied for it «Jearning of the white people. It is one of 
‘Whenever the committee of inspection shalt | the Indian rules of politonem, not to answer 
find persons of any particular description re-|® public propesition the sume day thet it ix 
quiring attention, they shall immediately di- made; they think it would be treating it as 
rect them to the committee, of whose care they & light matter, and thet they show it respect 
are the proper objects, 7 - 
In matters of a mixed nature, the commit ,,”,Thispaper and the1wo next in onder were 


publish 
tees shall confer, and, if necessary, act in cun- tnd aferwardeon ESky emer the voar ra 
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preserve a! employments of’ men and women are 
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by taking time to consider it, es of a matter | you are cut off in the middle of it by the im- 
important. They therefore deferred their , patient loquacity of those you conversa with, 
answer til the day following: when their dnd never suffered to fish it! 
speaker began, by expressing their deep sense | ‘The politeness of these savages in conver 
of the kindness of the Virginia 
sin making them that offer; “for we know,” 
sere be, “that you highly esteem the kind 
learning taught in colleges, and that 
the maintenance of oar young men, while 
with yoa, would be expensive to you. 
We are convinced thei ‘that mean 
40 do us good by your proposal ‘we thank | ed to convert them to christianity, all com- 
ou heartrly. But you, who are wise, must in of this as one of the great difficulties of 
jw, that different nations have different ; their mission. The Indians hear with patience 
Soneepticns of things, ‘and you will therefore | the traths of the gospel explained to them. 
fot take it emia, if our ideas of this kind of | and give their ueusl tokens of assent and ey: 
education happen not to be the same with | probation: yoa would think they were cot.- 
yours. We have bad some experience of it: | vinced. No such matter. 11 iv mere civility. 
‘several of our young people were formerly} A Sweduh minister, having assembled the 
brought up at the colleges of the northern | chiefs of the Susquehanna Indians, made a 
provinces; they were instructed in all your | eermon to them, acquainting them with the 
sciences; but when they came back to us, principal historical facts on which our reb- 
they were bad Tunners, ignorant of every gion is founded ; such as the fall of our first 
means of living in the le, unable to bear by eating an apple, the coming of 
either cold or hunger. knew neither how to Christ to repair the mschief, his miracles 
build a cabin, take a deer, or kill an enemy, and suffering, &c.—WWhen be had finished, an 
‘spoke our language imperfectly. were there- Indian orator stood up tothankhim. “ What 
fore neither fit hunters, warriors, nor ye have told us,” says he, “is al} very good 
rounsellors; they were totally good for no- It is indeed bad to eat apples. It is better tw 
thing. We are however not the less obliged make them all mto cyder. We are much 
py your kind offer. though we decline accept- obliged by your kindness in coming #0 far. to 
sag it: and to show our grateful sense of it, | tell us those things which you have heard 
of the gentlemen of Virginia will send us aj from your mothers. In return, 1 will tell 
dozen of their sons, we will take great care of you rome of those we have heard from ours. 
their education, instruct them in all we know, “Jn the Beginning, our fathers had only 
and make men of them. the flesh of anumels to subsist on, and if then 
Having frequent occasions to bold public ing wee unsuccessful, they were star- 
sonnei they have acquired great order snd ing. Two of our young hunters baving hill 
decency in conducting them. The old men a deer, made a fire in the woods to bro} 
ait in the foremost ranks, the warriors in the sonie parts of it. When they were about tr 
next, and the women and children in the hind- satisfy their hunger, they beheld a beautiful 
most. The business of the women is to take y woman descend the clouds, end 
exact notice of what passes, iraprint it in their | seat hereelf on that hill which you see yonder 
snemories, for they have no writing, and com-|among the Blue Mountains. ‘They said to 
vaunicate it to their children. They are the each other, it isa spirit that perhaps basemelt 
records of the council, and they preserve the our broiling venison, and wishes to eat of it: 
tradition of the stipulations in treaties e hun- | let usoffer some to her. They prosented her 
dred years back; which, when we compare | with the tongue: she was pleased with the 
with our writings, we always find exact. He | taste of it. and said, your kindness shall be 
that would speak rises, ‘Phe rest obesrve a | rewarded : come to this place after thirteer 
profound silence. When he has finished and ' moons, and you ehall find something that will 
sits down, they leave him five or six minutes ‘ be of great benetit in nourishing you and your 
to recollect, thet, if he has omitted any thing children tw the latest generations. "They did 
fhe intended to say, or has any thing to |e, and to their surprise foond plants they 
he may rise again and deliver it. To inter- {had never seen before: but which, from that 
Tupt another, even in common conversation, ancient tune, have been constantly culuivated 
wreckoned highly indecent, How different among us, to our great advantaze. Where 
thir i from the conduct of e polite British her right hand touched the ground, they 
house of commons, where scarce a day passes foand maize ; where her Icft hand bad touck- 
‘without some confusion, that makes the edit they found kidnoy-beans; and where here 
er hoarse in calling to order ; andhowdiffer- backside hed sat on it, they found tobacco” 
ent from the mode of conversation in many ‘The good mirsi , disgusted with this idle 
polite companies of Europe, where, if you do tale, said, “ What delivered ta you were 
vot deliver your sentence with great rapidity, | sacred traths, but what yon tcll me is mere 


i 


‘Rot permit them to contradict or de 
‘trath of what is asserted in their af 
this means they indeed avoid dispates; 
then ig becomes Sifial to know thei 
or wi my ou make uy 
"The missionaries wha have attempt- 
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fable, fiction, and falsehood.” Indian, 


offended, replied, My brother, it seems " 
friends baye aot done you justice in your eda the white people snd know something of then 
cation 5 have not well instructed youin customs; i have been sometimes at Albany, 
‘the rules of common civility. You saw that and bave observed, that once in seven days 
Silarel al pore moras ria te roftes the’ goat howe tall oe winter 
ier storis do H me what it is fort 
petiored all yor tories why 0 yor. ‘What do they dothere ” “They meet there,” 


‘When any of them come into our towns, 
our people are apt to crowd ‘them, 
upon them, and incommode them where 
desire to be private; {this they esteem great 
rudeness, the effect of the want of in- 
struction in the rules of civility and 
manners. “ We have,” say they, “as much 
curioaity as you, and when you come into 
our towns, we wah tec inities of | a 
ing at you; but is purpose we hi 
ourselves behind bushes, where you are to 
pass, and never intrude ourselves into your 


company.” é 
ir manner of entering one another's 
villages has likewise ite rules, It is reckon- 
ed moet in savelling oem to sere 
village abruptly, without giving notice 
arrive fit Loring, they stop aod ball 
arrive wil earing, stop ry 
remaining there till invited to enter. Two 
old men usually come out to them, and lead 
them in. There is in every village a vacant 
dwelling called the strangers’ house. Here 
they are placed, while the old nen go round 
_ hut to hut, ecqusinting oe inhabitants, 
it ira are arrived, who are probabl; 
hungry ool weary; and every one onda thers 
what ean epee of victuals, and skins to 
repose on. in the strangers are refresh- 
ed, pipea and tobacco are brought; and then, 
but not before, conversation begins, with in- 
quiries. who they are, whither bound, what 
news, &. and it asually enda with offers of 
service, if the strangere have occasion for 
guides, or any necesmries for continuing 
their journey ; and nothing is exacted for the 
entertainment. 

The same hospitality, esteemed among them 
‘aga principal virtue, racy is eee by prion pen. 
sons; of which ‘Weiser, our interpre- 
ter, gave me the following instance. He had 
been ——— among the Six Netmes and 
spoke well the Tengu in going 
sie the Indian country, tor carry ames 
eage from our ‘to the council at 
Ovandege, he eal fed at the bebitation of Cox 
nassetego, an acquaintance, who embrac- 
ed him, spresd furs for him to att on. and plac- 
ed before him some boiled beans and venison, 
and mixed some rum and water for his drink. 
hes he wee, well rteshod, asd bed Iie 
«pipe, Canazestego began to converse with him ; 
asked how be had fered the many yearssince 
‘they had seen each other; whence he then 
came; what occasioned the joumey, &. Coo- 
rad answered all bis questions; and when the 


sys Conrad, “to hear and learn good things.” 
“Ido not doubt,” enya the Indian, “that 

tell you 90; bave told me the same: but 
I doubt the truth of whet they sey, and I will 
tell you my reasona. I wentlately to Albany 


good tosellmy skins and bay blankets knives, pow. 
ly to 


der, rum, &c. You know I used general 
deal with Hans Hanson ; but I wes little in- 
clined this time to try some other merchenta, 
‘However, | called first upon Hans, and asked 
him what he would give forbeaver. He said 
he could not give any more than four ehillingy 
@ pound: but, xysbe,1 cannot talk on business 
now; this is the day when we meet together 
tolearn good things, and Iam going to mect- 
ing. SoI thought to myself, since I cannot 
do any business today, I may as well go to 
the meeting too, and I went with him. There 
stood up a man in black, and began to talk to 
thepeople very angrily. 1 did not understand 
what he suid ; pat percei ing that he looked 
much at meand at jon, I ined he was 
angry at seeing me there; eo J went out, eat 
down near the struck fire, and lit my 
pine. waiting till the meeting should break up. 
thought too, that the man bad mentioned 
something of beaver, and 1 sus it might 
be the subject of their meeting. So when 
Wh we out his my merchant. 
jane, eays I, have agreed 

to give more then Soar all yea pounds ‘No, 
says he, 1 cannot give so much, I cannot give 
more than three shillings und sixpence. | 
then spoke to several other dealers, but they 
all sung the same song,—fhree and aix- 
pence,——three and sixpened, This made 
It clear to me that my surpicion was right; 
end that whatever they pretended of meeting 
to learn gond things, fe real pargone wee fo 
consult how to chest Indians in the price of 
Deaver. Consider but a little, Conrad, and 
You must be of my opinian. Tf they met su 
often to learn good things, they would cer- 
tainly have learned some before this time. 
But they are still ignorant. You know our 


practice, 

“If @ white man, in travelling through our 
country, enters one of our cabins, we all treat 
him es I do you; we dry him if be is wet, 
we warm him if he is cold, and give him 
meat and drink, that he may sllny is thirst 
end hunger; aod we spread soft furs for hin 
to rest and sleep on: we demand nothing in 
return. Bat ifI gointo a white man’s house 
at. and ask for victuals and drink, they 
may, ia your money? and if F have 
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none, they say, Get oat, you Indian dog. You 
ee ey are wot get eared Oe litle 
good things, that we need no meetings to 

instracted in, because our mothers taught 
Shem to us whea co children; and 

erefore it is impossible their meetings 
should be, aa they say, for any such purpose, 
or have any such effect; they are only to 
Sonarine ie HeeNS of Indians in the price 


Memoire de Sir John Dalrymple ou Proje 
du Lord ue 


Guarre-—Ancedoe Hidteriguct 


Avanr que In France re fut declarée poor 
Amérique, lord Rocheford, autrefois Ambas- 
smdeur en Espagne et en France, formoit an 
Projet pour empécher la guerre. Cétoit que 
PAngleterre proposeroit un grand traité de | 
confedération entre In France, I’Espagne. le 
Por et Angleterre, qui devoit avoir 
trois objeta, Lo premier, une garantie mu- 
tuelle entre ces quatre Puissances de leurs 
poems dans !’Amérique et dans les deux 
les, avec une provision qu'une guerre dans» 
PBurope ne seroit jamais une guerre dans ces | 
rémotes régions eous quelque pretexte que ce! 
soit, et fixant le nombre des troupes et des 
‘vaisseaux que les puissances contractantes de- 
voient fournir contre la puissance contreve- 
ante Ia. pax dans cos régions remotes. Le 
second objet étoit 4 donner une peenstoa 
de commerce de l'Amérique & !a ce, IE 
pagne, et le Portugal, autant qu’ane telle par- 
ticipation ne seroit incompatible avec les inté- 
réts communs ot sang rivalité de {Amérique 
Angloise et de Angleterre. 
troisiéme objet étoit Pajustement des 
Privileges contestés des Américains sur des 
principes justes et honorables pour eux. Lord 
Rocheford étoit lors Scerétaire d'Etat, 
Il me disoit que la premiére personne & qui 
il communiquoit ce projet étwit le fea Prince 
de Mazerano Amnbassadear d'Hspagne, et que, 
quoique vieax et malade, il se leva, "'embras- 
sa: et dit, @h! Milord, Dieu vous a in- 
spire! Lord Rocheforl Je communiquoit 
‘ausai @ un de ses amis qui étoit alors et est 2 
ént un dee ministres du Roy de la Grande 
tagne, qui Papprouvoit beaucoup: mais 
bientét apréa, Lord Rocheford quittoit le mi- 
nistére, #e retiroit Ala Campagne, et par cet 
accident le projet n’étoit pas presenté au cabi- 
net du Roy. 

Tei donné Ia relation de cette anecdote, 
parcegue je sais un des quatre ov cing per- 
‘sonnes qui seules en coomnceaett Ja verité; et 
parce que je pense qu'il n'est pas encore 
Ein pour five revive un projet gui seuvers 


2 Not to diminish from cho originality of thie Gora 

nt, nen rascology, 4 

pont nerney logy, grammar, or orthogra- 
‘Vou IE... 3N 
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‘un million de Chritina edt fits vouven ot 

want au premier objet d'une 

confédérution, Lord Rocheford pensoit 

que la proposition seroit ée par toutes les 

puiseances, parceque e'étoit }"interét de toutes 
de l'accepter. 

Lee pertes dela France daus les dewx Indes 
dans Ie derniere guerre, et leurs pertes dans 
lea Indes Orientales dans ls derniére guerre, 
et ses pertes dang jes Indes Orientales de la 
guerre d’a présent, oii ils ont perdu en nix se- 
maines tout ce qu’ils y avoient , les pertes des 

lz dans la guere derniére dans Jes 
deux Indes, et méme le coup donné l'autre jour 
dans la baye de Hunduras par un jeune Cap- 
taine awe une poignée ée de pol- 
dats, la facilité avec la quelle le Portugal per- 
dit Piske de Ste. Catherine dans le Brezil; et 
Je malheur des armes Angloives dans )’Amé- 


rique dupuis trois ans, tout prouve, que la 
Heeenecanne gees 
jane 1’; ique et 
dans les deux Indes, et par conséquent qu’ils 
‘ont tous un intérét dang une mutuelle garantie 
Yeurs porsessiona dans ces trois parties du 
Monde. Quant au second ohiet de Ia Confé- 
dération : jesuia sensible que I'idée de donner 
une particrpation da commerce de l’Amérique 
‘eux autres trois nations sous le limitation que 
cela ne soit pas incompatible avec les intéréte 
communs de l'Amérique Angloise et de]’An- 
gieterre, est une idée un peu vague, et sujette 
aux disputes, mais heureusement pour ’hua~ 
nité il y a cing perronnes dans ces cing pays, 
d'un caractére singulier, ot qui les rend pro- 
pres a faire l4-deasus dea réglement 
sujeta & nulles disputes, qui 
France, I"Espagne et le Portogal sans appeuy- 
rir Angleterre et ses Colonies. Pour !Ame- 
rique,ily e le Docteur Franklin, peut étre le 
premier ent de lage présent et qui connait 
bien les liaisons entre Amérique et l’Angle- 
terre, Pour la France, ily a fe, Contrdlear- 
Général,* qui a été élevé desea jeuneme dane 
In pratique du commerce. Pour ’Eupagne, il 
ya Monsieur Campomanes, qui a employ ta 
maturité de son age en des études qui lui don- 
nent une superiorité en de telles discussions. 
Pour le Portugal, elle aura l'aide des conseile 
du Dae de Braganza quia cveilli les councis- 
sances dans presque tous Jes Camps, les Coun: 
les Bibliothéques, et méme les pinces dew 
marchands d’Eorope: et pour l'Angleterre. 
elle a un Ministre qui connoissant Jes vrais 
intéréts du commerce au fond ne refuseta pas 
A’Amérique ce qu'il vient de donner a I'r- 
Jande, Quant au troisiéme objet de la confé- 
dération, Angleterre qui se vante tant de an 
Macwa Crarta aux libertée gle 
me. Peut étre, le meilleur moyen 
d’abrévier i 
blanche au Dr. Franklin. Une confiance gé- 
© M, Necker. 

















Ere, Maona Cuarra accordera avec faci. 
ry 
cet article seroit de donner carte 
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néreuse est le moyen Je plus sfir de s'assurer 
@un homme généreux. L’Eapagne a deux 
intéréty trés solides dans le auccés d’une telle 
confedération, et contre Tindé; de 
_ VAmérique Angloive, Le premier est que, st 
YAmérigue Angloise devenoit indé 
T'Amérique Espagnole et ses isles seroient abi- 
\ées par Ja contrebande dea Américains indé- 
ants d’Angleterre. 1 L’Angleterre est 
iée par les traités avec!’ .e & ne faire Is 
contrebande. 2. Elle est liéo par la peur: 
cette contrebande ne tirera une guerre sur: 
dans l'Europe, ce qui fot effet dans le tems 
du Chevalier Robert Walpole. 3. La cherté 
des commodités de’ Angleterre et de Europe 
met des limitations natprelles & Ia quantité de 
contrebande. 
_. Maia siles Américansétoient Indépendants, 
ils diroient qu‘ils n'étoient liés par les traités 
des Anglois. 2 Us ne eeroient liés par la 
peur, parce qu’ils sont loin de I'Espagne; et 
#’étant défenda contre Goatre-vingt dig enille 
soldata et marins Anglos, ils se moquérci 
des forces de Espagne; et 8, Le bas prix 
des commodités Américaines couvrira les Co- 
loniea Espagnoles de contrebande. Il y a 
méme une cause nécessaire pour forcer les 
pinéricains, ou de are la contrebande ou de 
re Ia guerre eur I’Amerique et 
Portugaise et leurs Dea; ila n’ont nior, niar- 
ent chez eux, mais ils ne peuvent cultiver 
Jears terres, ni faire leur commerce sans ces 
métaux precieux, Tla n’auroient que quatre 
sources dont ils pourroient les tirer. Le pre- 
anier ast le commerce avec l'Europe ; le se- 
cond, pensions de France et d’ ile 
trotsiéme, la contrebande avec lea Provinces 
d'Espagne et de Portugal dans le nouveav 
je; et le qaatriéme, la guerre dane ces 
provinces. Aatant que les Américains conti- 
uent dans un état que les Anglois llent 
tune Rebellion, leur commerce avec l'Europe 
sera. interrompn par lee Corsaires Anglois ; 
nina ine tireront que trés peu de métaux 
précieux de cette premiére source. 

‘Les pensions de la France et de I'Espegne 
ne eeroient qu'ane bagatelle pour soutenir 
agriculture et les manufactures d’um si vaste 
pays. ls n’auroient donc aucune resource 

ur leg rétaux précieux, que dans la contre- 

\e ou les guerres avec les provinces Expag- 
noles et Portugaises. Pour empécher cette 
contrebande, les traitée de confédération pour- 
rojent faire des isions contre Ja cantre- 
bende et dea Angioiset des Américas. C'est 
un point délicat pour un Anglois & suggé: 
les moyens; mais.i les deux nations vouloi 
sineéremant Ja paix, je pourroia dans un quart- 
heure sugyérer des infeillible.. I1y 
Cpl elgg melee td 
dependence des Américaina et, went 


your Je tits do é ‘est peut 
pourroient voler avec partout, fe 
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roient des établimements dans In Nouvelle 
Zélande, les Isles d'Otahiti, ov quelques an- 
tres Iles dang la Mer du Su; et méme lew 
iia da ated lnne Oto, 
etant indépendants, nul traité ne les em; 

chera de faire de tels établisuements : Aes 
Toient les faire selon lesdroits des gens. Le 
Cepitaine Conk dit dans aon dernier voyage 
imprimé, qu’il y 2 47,000 gens de mer dana 


@ seules Isles d’Otahiti, et le Capitaine Wallis 


piso faisoit Ja découverte de ces Isles, m’a dit i 
isbonne, it y 6 quelques jours, que les habi- 
tans d’Otahitt montoientau haut des mfitaAn- 
glois et convroient par les moreeaux du bois 
croissant Jes mats auxquels les voiles sont 
attachées, nusai bien, en trois j que les 
marins Anglois; et il me donnoit deux reisoas 
pour cela. La premiére étoit que, vivant de 
isson, tous les habitane eont gensde mer, et 
le second, que les peuples qui ne portent que 
des souliers sont toujours plus propres pour 
monter les parties supérieures des vaisseaux, 
Le Capitaine Cook aussi, dans son royage 
imprimé, donne une description dans la Nou- 
velle Zélande d'une poste pour une flotte et 
une ville qui pouvoit en quelques semaines 
étre faite imprenable: et on n'a qu’a ler 
Is forme des Isles de la Mer du Sud dana lew 
estampes qui en ont été faites, pour fe satit- 
faire que cea Isles sont pleines de postes im- 
prrabics _ me montre Pore -_ : 
ey ‘rance, au Portugal, et 
Halts gat a Tmgleteses quel deve 
loppe l'idée suivante, qui a peut-Gtre échappe 
aux autres. Autrefois on ne pouvoit aller avec 
sureté aux Mers du Sud, que dans le moiede 
Décembre et de Janvier, et par les terribles 
latitudes autour du Cap Horn: mais lea dé- 
convertes du Capitaine Cook et des autres 
Anglois ont nouvellement demontré qu'on + 
ut aller per Je Cap-de- $ 
Sobstanceen ts hon 
ne- Espe et de Ja Nouvelle 
se et dans presque le méme espace de 
tems, P'un étant un voyage de quatre mois et 
autre de cing, parce que le méme vent d’ou- 
eet qui souffle preeque toute anée dane les 
aatres’ Intitoden ot oui pearls Jee vaieseaux en 
passant par le Cap Horn, les porte avec rapi- 
dite par fe Cep-de- Bonne-Eaparance et la Nou- 
velle Zélande ; dela i suit, qe wand les 
Aweéricains querelleront avec les 
peut &tre aur le chapitre de contre ile 
enyerront leurs vaissenux sur les cdtesde Chi- 
lide leurs établissements et dane les Mers du: 
‘Sod par les latitudes de la Nouvelle Zélande, 
et par les vents d'ouest qui soufflent toujours 
dans ces latitudes, ce qui n'est qu'un 
de cing Semaines, Gr Te Capitaine 
dana un voyage, et le Capitaine Fourneaux 
dans un autre, alloient de la Nouvelle Zélande 
au Cap Horn en moins de tems, et le jour- 
pal des vents annexé au voyage du Capitaine 
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Cook, moatre que les vents d’ouest dans ces 
latitudes sont au vent d’est dans le proportion 
de dix un. Quand leurs vaisseaux seront 
sur les cbtes du Chili, ils prendront avant 
du eat Oe Serre ai souffle Cornallecnent 
an les porter & suivre lea cdtes 
iu Chili at de Péroo. Le vent le 
dane quatorze jours jusqu’a ia de Pa 
nama, et dans Je coursde ce voyage ilpravage- 
sont lea cétes et feront prises de Vaisseaux 
pertout. La force navale de Espagne & Li- 
ma ne pourra pas les empécher, parce que ls 
méme vent du Sud qui poussere les Améri- 
cains en avant, rendra les flottes d’Espaene 
meapables d’alier a leur recontre. Dela Baye 
ae Pana a ils Zetourneront parle rand ven 
dea Tropiques de est & louest, qui ne: 
jamais, et a leurs établissements dans les Mers 
du Sud, on Dhbrrtolerid ticrhcord les Mers 
de la Chine onde l'Inde ; d’od ilsretourneront 
encore peut-étre avec de nouvenux vaisseaux 
ot de nouveaux équipages des hommes, faire 
fa répétition de leurs ray Leurs retours 
seront encore par la Nouvelle Zélande, venant 
des Indes ou par Ia latitude de 40 Nord, venant 
de la Chine, et dans ce dernier cas ils tombe- 
sont sur le Méxique et prenant avantage des 
vents de terre qut aonfilent toujours du Nord 
jusqu’a la Baye de Panama, i 
eziaue comme auparavant 
te Chili et Pérou. 

De la Baye de Panema, ils retourneront 
par le vent du Tropique, ou chez eux 
dans les Mers du Sud, ou aux Mera do l'Asie 
4 renowvellet une guerre insultante. tourmea- 
tanteet mos reméde. Me l'autre cdté, quand 
ds sont en guerre avec l’Angleterre. la 
France, le Portagal, ou la Hollande, ils tourn- 
eront en arriére de leurs établissements dans 
lea Mets du Sud sur lea Indes Orientales de 
Angleterre, la France, le Portugal ou la Hol- 
lande. Ls auront deux grandes routes & aller 
eta retourner; ]'une a ’ouestde le Nouvelle 
(ollande et Vautre par les Iales entre la 
Chine et la Nonvelle Hollande: et dans cette 
derniére route, ila auront autant de routes 
qu'il y a d'Ialea, d’ou il suit qu'il sera presqu’- 
impossible & attrapper leurs vaiseeaux, ou en 
allant, ou en revenant. Totes coe coort 
quences pourroient étre em é 
traité de confédération que Lord Rocheford 

it; dans ce traité ou pourroit stipuler 
que ces Isles apparti it pour toujours A 
Tears anciens ebitans; car assarément In na- 
tion qui Ia en possession 
commandera le commerce des Mers du Sud 
et des Mere d’Asie. L’Europe voulant faire 
tea Américains indépendants, est dane Ia ci- 
tastion d’un homme qui dort sur Ia glace et 
west pes sensible que la glace ee dégéle, et 
‘pour cette taison, pour donner plus de poids 
{aconaidération, on pourrvit inviter la Hollande 








st le Danemark qui ont des intéréts dens tous | 
Jesdenx nouveaux mondes, d’étre parties con- | 
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tractantes & ces articles do traité. qui regar- 
dent la gerantie mutuelle. La raison pour- 
quoi les traités sont rompus si souvent eat 
quills ne font pas provision pour lev intéréts 
réciproques pour Vavenir des nations contrac 
tantes, Les aeule que je connoisse qui font 


portera attention 4 cet objet sont les traités entre le 


Portugal et I’Angleterre, par leequels le Por- 
tugal gagne une préférence pour Ja vente de 
ses ving en Angleterre et P Angleterre gagne 
une préférence pour Ia vente de ees draps en 
Portugal: la conséquence est qu'il n’y 6 ja- 
mais eu, et, en apparence, il n'y aura jsmeis 
une guerre entre le Portugal et l’Angie- 
terre. Il ne seroit pas difficile, ou dans Ja 
méme considération générale, ou par les traités 
eéparés de commerce entre l'Angleterre d'un 
c6té, et les trois royaumes, I’Espagne, le Pore 
togal et lu France respectivement des autres 
cétés, de servir infiniment les intérétade com- 
mesos de tous les trois: lew linisons avec 
. Comme Espagne a les ving, 
Tee ste le sel, Jes tines fines et 
quelques autres articles que l’Angleterre n'a 
pe et comme l'Angleterre a ie fer et le 
rbon dans les mémes champs ses 
manufactures de fer, qu’clle a par "humidite 
de son climat la laine longue pour les draps 
d'un prix bas, qu'elle a letain, le poisson, et 
quelques autres articles que TEepagne n'a 
pas, ta conséquence est que, quand )’Angle- 
terre est riche, elle achetera plus des articles 
de 1 e, et quand "Espagne est niche, 
elle plua dea articles d'Angleterre, 
et par conséquent que c'est impossible pour 
Pun as‘enrichir sans enrichir Poutre. Le 
méme raisonnement ‘applique aux liaisons pa- 
‘turelles entre l'Angietcrre ct le Portugal. I! 
y a méme one linison naturelle entre l’Angle- 
terre et Ja France sur beaucoup d’articles de 
commerce, si Ja jalonsie des foux et dens gens 
mal instruits ne Vinterrompoit perpétuelle- 
ment. Je l’entendu d'une main wire, que si 
TAbbé Terray avoit continué dans le minis 
tére de la France, il y auroit ca un tarif entre 
Ja France et J‘Angleterre. pour lentrée, sur 
des conditions plus favorables, des ving et des 
articles des modes d’une nation, et les manu- 
factures de fer et des bleds de Fautre; et 
PAngleterre pourroit avoir procuré le consen- 
tement du Portugal pour ladimunition de son 
commerce de vine avec l'Angleterre, par 
autres dédammagemens. LeAngletere, en 
faveur de Ja France, "Espagne et le Portugal 
oit méme permettre exportation de eee 
‘ines payant un droit a I’exportation, sans se 


nuire. 

L’exportation de superfiuité de Jaine fervit 
du bien aux Propriétnizes des terresen Angle- 
terre, au Roy en lui donnant une nouvelle taxe 
et & ses trois nations étrangéres en leur don- 
nant unarticle nécesssire pour leurs manufac- 
tures. 

Malheur pour Phumanité! L’Abbé Ter- 
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ray c’est p us: mais bonheur pour Phamanité,1 To pursue the thought of this elegant 
Je Docteur Franklin, le Contréleur-Général | writer, let us suppose one of the most robust 
de la France, Mr. Campomanes, le Duc de'of these Hypanians, so famed in history, 
Beagana, et le Lord North eont tous encore ‘ was ina manner coeval with time itself; that 
em vie. “he began to existat the breakof day, and that 
Crest le Roy Espagne et le Comte de’ from the unovmmon strength of hus constitu, 
Florida Blanca qui peuvent mettre tous les' tion, he has been able to show himself active irk 
cing en mouvement. Pour moi je n'ai nulle | life, through the numberless minutes of ten 
antorité des ministres Anglois & pose ce/ortwelve hours. ‘Through so long e series of 
yjet, mais vivant en amitié avéc In plupart | seconds, he must bave acquired vast. windom 
jeux ot avec les amis des autres, je euia air | inhia way, from observation and experience. 
quill y & des sentiments dans co mémoire ; He looks upon his fellow-creatures, who 
qui sant les leara, J'avoue que je regu une died about noon, to be happily delivered from 
Tee en Portege, gatas je ze eran guj the any ineonveniencies of old age; and 
partisse pour de Mi can ps recount to his great grandson, 
qui n'est pas & cette heure dans le ministére, j surprising tradition of actions, before any re- 
mais qui entété d'un projet qui lui fait tant | cords of their nation wereextant. They 
@honnenr, me conseilloit de tator le poux sur swarm of Llypanians, who may be advan 


Ja pomibilité de le faire réussir : ‘one hour in hfe; ap; hus person with re- 
ue j'ai une lettre sur le méme sujet, du and listen to his improving discourse. 
Dae de qui entroit dane lee vnesde thing he says will soem wonderful to 


le 
t de Milord Rocheford, non ‘poli- | their short-lived generation, Thecumpassof'a 
hue, mai ene de Paomanit Wr acy’ will be esteemed the whole dorsuon of 
couragé per de tels hommes et encore | tine; and the first dawn of light will, in their 
plus par mon propre cceur, j'écris & un des| chronology, be styled the great era of their 
mainistres du doy d'Angleterre que si je ne | creation. 
‘trouvois pas les esprits échanffés et si je Eek vs cow soppene this venerable insect, 
ne trovvois pas qué je ne donnois pas offense, | this .Vestor of Hypania should, a little before 
avois intention Me faire justice gu projet de | hisdeath, and about sun-set, send for all his 
Rocheford et en Espagne eten France, descendants, hisfriends,and his acquaintances: 
at je le prie de m'envoyer une réponse & Pa- out of the desire he may have to impart his 
ng, si le ministered’ Angleterre epprouvoit ou last thoughts to them, and to admonish them, 
déaappronvoit ce que jallois faire. Je n’ai| with his departing breath. They mect, per 
qua sjouter que mes depres uniretnon haps, = a spacious Gated of * nik: 
4 86 les nations, jo n'ai nulle objection room; ing sa; reasea himec! 
ue fes ministres de la'France et le Doctor to them afer the following manner. 
Franklin ayent chacun un exemplaire de co ~*Frionds end fellow-citizens! I perceive 
moire. , the longest life must bowever end: the period 
A true Copy from the Original { of mine is now at band: neither do I repine 
Attest. “WM. C. ICHAEL, |emy fate, since my great age iz become a 
Secretary of the American Legation 





burden tome; and there is nothing new to 
at Madrid. Ime under the sun: the changes and revolu- 

ve seen, in ray country; the mani- 

fait pea iefortane Hf ich - , 

, ivate mi es to which we are all 

On Pica ems aay one Table, the fatal diseases incident to our rece, 
Gazette. Dec. 4, have abundantly taught me this leason : that 

Mz. Peawxxin.—Meeting with the follow- n0 happiness can be secure or lasting which 
ag curious little piece, the other day, [send it is placed in things that are out of our power— 
t'you to republish, an iti now inv Great is the uncertainty of life!—A whole 
lands, There in something avelegant in the brood of our infants have perished in w me 
imagination, conveyed in 60 delicate a style, | ment, by « keen blast {—Sheals of our strag- 
and accompanied with a moral so just and | ling youth, have been swept into the ocean 
elevated, that it must yield great pleasure: fy ‘an unex; ‘breeze !-—— What wasteful 
smatruction to every imind of real taste and | desolation have we not suffered from the de- 
virtue, | lage ofa sudden shower !—Our strongest holds 
Cicero, in the first of his Tusculan ques-| are uot proof against a stormof hail, und even 
tiong, finely exposes the vain judgment we|e dark cloud damps the very stoutest heart. 
are apt to form, of the duration of human life! “1 have lived in the Gret ages, and conver 

eompared with eternity. In illustrating this ' ed with insects of a larger size and st 

argument, he quotes 2 passage of natural make, and I must add, of greater virtue than 
‘hil from Aristotle, ‘ies | any can boast of in the present generation. 
must conjure you to give yet further credit to 
latest worda when F assure you, that yon- 
sau, which now appears weatward, be- 





? 


£ 
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yond the water, and seems ngt to be far dis-| that silver rivulet the Themes, may not show 
tant from the earth, in my remembrance stood | a specious mole-hill, covered with inhabitants 
in the middle of the sky, and shot his beamsjof the like dignity and importance. ‘The 


directly down upon us. ‘The world was much 
more enlightened in those ages, and the air 


‘L affirm, that glorious being moves: I saw his 
firet setting out in the east, and I began my 
race of life, near the time when he 
immense career. He has for several ages 
advanced along the sky with vast heat and 
unparalleled brightneas, but now by his de- 
clination and a seasible decay, more i 
of Inte, in hus vigour, I foresee, that al! 
soust fall ina little time, aud that the creation 
will lie buried in darkness, in less than a cen~ 
tary of minntea. 

“ Alas! iny friends, how did I once flatter 
rmyself with the hopes of abiding here for 


hollowed out for myself: what confidence did 
TLrepose in the firmness and spring of my 
joints, andan the strength of my pinions! But 
J have lived enough to nature, and even to 
gery, Neither will any of you, whom leave 

have equal eatisfaction in hfe, in the 
dark declining age which I see 14 already 

a 


nos far this agreeable unknown writer, 
too agreeable we may hope, to remain alwaye 
concealed ; the fine allusion to the character 
of Julius’ Cesar, whose words be bas put 
inte the mouth of this ilustrions son of Hypa- 
nis, is perfectly just and beautifal, and aptly 
pots out the moral of this inimitable piece, 
‘the design of which would have been quite 
perverted, had a virtuous character, a Cato 
or a Cicero, been made choice of, to lieve 
been tumed intoridicule. Hed this life of ¢ 
day been represented a employed in the ex- 
ercise of virtue, it would have had equal dig- 
nity with a hfe of any limited duration ; and 
according to the exalted sentiments of Tully, 
would have been preferable to an irmortali- 
ty filled with all the pleasures of sense, if 
void of those of a higher kind: but as the 
views of thie vain-glorious insect were con- 
fined within the narrow circle of his own ex- 
istence, a8 he only boasts the magnificent 
cells he had built, and the length of happi- 
ness he bad enjoyed, he is the proper emblem 
of all such insects of the homan race, whose 
ambition does not extend beyond the like 
narrow limits; and notwithstanding the 
splendour they appear in at present, they 
will no more deserve the regard of posterity 





than the butterflies of the last spring. In 
vain hes history been taken up in 
the numerous swarms of this mischievous spe- 


cies which has infested the ane Leakage 
cessive + now it is wort! ingqui 

the virtuous, whether the "Rhine or the Adige 
may not perbaps awarm with them at present, 
av mtich a8 tho banks of Hypesis ox whether 


|e 


gauch warmer. Thinkit not dotage in me, if in 


1 
rad 


neture thet the 


busy race of being attached to these fireting 
ts are indecd all of them engitged 
the parsuit of happiness; and it isowmg to 
their imperfect notions of it, that they stop 20 
far short in their pursut. "The present pros- 
pect of pleasure seems to bound their views, 
and the more distant scenes of huppineas, 
when what they now propose shall be attained, 
do not strike their imagmation. tis a great 
stupidity, or thoughtlessness, not to perceive, 
‘beppiness of rational natures is insepa- 
rably connected with immortzlity. Creatures 
‘only endowed with scnsatiun, in a low 
sense, be reputed bappy, so long as their xen- 
sations are pleasing; and if lean, 
sensatione are commensurate with the tune af 
their existence, this raeasure of happiness 1n 
complete, But such beings as are endowed 
with # rht and reftectron, cannot be made 
happy By any limited term of happiness, how 
great soever its duration may be. The more 
exquimte and more valuable their enjoyments 
are, the more painful must be the thought that 
they are to have an end; and thie pein of ex- 
pectation must be continually increasing the 
nearer the end approaches, And if thegc he- 
ings are themselves immortal, and yet mse~ 
care of the contiyuance of their bappmese, the 
case is far worse, since an eternal void of de- 
hight, if not to. 2 astate of misery, must suc- 
ceed. It would here be of no moment, wit- 
ther the time of their happmess were mra- 
sured by days or hours, by raonths or years, 
or by periods of the most immeasurable length : 





these swiftly flowing streams bear n0 pro- 
portion to that ocean of infinity, where they 
must finish their course. The Ic dura- 


tiou of finite happiness avails nothing, when 
it 1s past: nor can the memory of it ave any 
other effect than to renew a perpetual pyoing 
after pleasures never toreturn, and wince vir- 
tue is the only pledge and eecurity of a happy 
immortality, the fally of sacrificing it to any 
temporal advantages, how inj t aoover 
they may appear, most be infinitely great, and 
camnot but leave behand it an eternal regret. 


Note—'The reader tamslinr with the bappy views of 
moral good winch dietopumbes the writeage of Dr, 
Franklin above all the writen. uf hie age,camnot fil to 
percerve in thia beautsful production, the first cance). 
‘hone. # Inch were amplified and diguted into the alle. 
gory of the wero, wbreh an to be found 1m another 
ast of this edition; addrewsed to Madem Britton — 





On True Happiness. From the Pennsylva- 
nua , Nov: 20h, 1735. 
‘TTrz dearre of happiness ia in general 20 na- 


tural, that ail the world are in pursuit af it; 
all have this one end solely mm view, tho 

take such different methods to attain it, 
ou eo much divided in their notions of 
‘what It consists of. 
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As evil can never be ‘and though 
evil ia often the effect of our owa choice, yet 


we never desire it, but under the appearance 

of an imaginary good. 

- Many things we indulge ourselves in, may 
be cont by us ws evils ; and yet be de- 
sirable: but then, they are only consi 

ag evils in ther effects and consequences, not 

as evils at present, and attended with immedi- 

“ease not ox 

Tepresents things to us, not as 
they are at present, but as they are in their 
whole natare and tendency: passion only re- 
garda them in the former light ; when thia go- 

Verns us, we are regardless of the future, and 

are only affected by the present. 

It is impossible for ua ever to enjoy our- 
selves rightly, if our conduct be not such as 
to the harmon and order of our fa- 
culties, and the original frame and constitu- 
tion of our minds: all troe happiness, as all 
hat in truly beautiful, can only resylt from 

ler. 


ihe there i confi betwit the two 
princi ‘passion and reason, we must 
ey Tp 
and when the victory is 
fan wo Rr radon, ao wou 1 re 
os with its remonstrances, the happiness we 
have then attnined, is not the happiness of oar 
rational natare, but the happiness only of the 
aunty a ery low and iporechappince, 
quently a i t 
compesed with that which the other would 
have afforded us, 

If we reflect upon any one passion and dis- 
Position of mind abstracted virtue, we 
eat on ae he diac jexion a beponn tes 

tree soli iness; it is of the very es- 
betel, te nates ef ery tp be tnasy wa 
disturbances upon almost every coceson 
coratoumon is ever attended, with alicitude 

enxiety: ambition has its diseppointments 
—_ tbat never tho good forane to ox- 

us; ita appetite grows the keener by in- 
dulgence, and all we can gaily ew at 
present, serves but the more to inflame its in- 
watiable desires. 

The passions, by being too much convers- 
ant with earthly objects, can never fix in us 2 
Proper composure, and teqoiescence of mind. 

fothing bat an indifference to the things of 
thie world, an entire submission to the will of 
Providence 


true satisfactory enjoyment ofcureelves. Vir- 
tue is the best guard aguinst the ua 
sracall fo ers nese zt wider! nothing 
eat intiogu ee pt 
I guer sei of tho Bemiogs ebm ie 
‘What is without us has vot the least con- 
aexion with beppii only so far as the pro- 
servation of our lives and health depends up- 





un- farce, or 
from 
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on it: health of body, so far necessary 
that we cannot be ly happy without it, 
Happinomeprngsimmobaaly eo theta: 
e mind : 
Petipa to coneidered a3 8 condition 
or circumstance, without which this happi- 
ness cannot be tasted pure and unabated. 

‘Virtue is the best preservative of health, 
a2 it prescribes temperance, and auch a regu- 
lation of our passions as is most conducive to 
‘the well being of the animal economy. So 
that it is at same time the only true hap- 
pinese of the mind, and the best means of pre- 
serving the health of the body. 

‘If our desires are for the things of this 
world, they are never to be satis If our 
great view is upon those of the next, the ex- 
ectation of them isan infinitely higher cstic- 
ion than the enjoyment of those of the pre- 
sent, 


There is no true happi then but in a 
virtnous and selfapproving conduct ; unless 
ouractions will bear the test of our sober judg- 
ments and reflections upon them, they are not 
the actions, and consequently not the happi- 
ness of a rational being, 


On Self-Denial—-From the Pennsylvenie 
Gazette, Feb, 18, 1784. 

Tr in commonly asserted, that without self- 
denial there is no virtue, und that the. 
the selfdemal is, the greater is the virtue. 

Hf it were said, that he who cannot deny 
himself any thing he inclines to, though he 
knows it will be to his hurt, has not the vir- 
toe of resolution or fortitude, it would be in- 
telligible enough ; but ox it stands, the propo- 
sition seems obscnre or erroneous. 

us consider some of the virtuossingly. 

If'a man bas no inclination to wron, people 
in hie deslings; if he feels no temptation to it, 
and therefore never does it, can it be said, that 
he in not a just man? ifhe is » just man, has 
he not the virtue of justice? 

If to acertain man, idle diversions have no- 





for their sake, is he not an industrious man; 
or has he not the virtue of industry ? 


I might in like manner instance in all the 
rest of the virtaes; but to make the thing 
hac, as & i costae, thal the meee we sisir6 
against the temptation to any vice, prec- 
tise the coe the babeger al fat 
‘temptation stronger wil it 
habit; till at length the temptation hath no 
entirely vanishes: does it follow 

‘thence, that in our endeavours to over- 
‘come vice, wa grow continunlly leas and less 
itso Gl ean we have no virtue at 

A 


If self-denial be the essence of virtue, then 
it follows, that the man who is naturally tem- 
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erate, just, &c., is uot virtuous, but that in lution; but the most perfect virtue ia above 
order to be virtuons, he must, in spite of hie all temptation; such asthe virtue ofthe auints 
natural inclinations, wrong his neighbours, in heaven: and he who does any foolish, in- 
and eat and drink, &c., to excess. decent, or wicked thing, merely because it 18 
But, perhaps it may be ssid, that by the contrary to his inclination, like some med’ en- 
wword virtue, in the above assertion, is meant thusiasts I have read of, who ran about in pub- 
merit, and 20 it should stand; thus without lic naked, under the notion of taking up the 
self-denis] there ia no merit; andthe cross, is not ising the reasonable science 
the self-denial the greater the merit, of virtoe, byt 1s lunatic, 
‘The aelfdenial here meant must be, when Newcastle, Feb. 5. 
our inclinations ate towards vice, or else it 
would ‘nonsense. 
‘By merit is understood desert ; and when Rivalship in Almenac making.—From Poor 
we toy 8 man merits, we mean tbat he de- Richard's Almanac, 1742. 
serves praise or reward. Coversous Reaper,—This is the ninth 
‘We do not pretend to merit any thing of year of my endeavours to serve thee in the ca- 
God, for he is above our services, and the be- pacity of'a calendar-writer. The encourage- 
nefits he confers on us are the effects of his ment I have met with must be ascribed, in 2 
goodness and bounty. great measure, to your charity, excited by the 
Allour merit then is with regard to one open, honest declaretion I made of my poverty 
another, and from one to another. at my firet appearance. This my brother Piz. 
‘Taking then the proposition as it stands— comaths could, without being conjurere dis- 
Ife man does me a service, froma natu- cover; and Poor Richard's success, has pro- 
rat benevolent inclination, does he deserve duced ye a Poor Will, and a Poor Robin ; 





less of me than another, who does me the hke 
Kindness agninst his inclination? 

If I have two journeymen, one naturally 
industrious, the other idle, but both perform 
a day's work equally good, ought | to give 
the Jatter the most wages? 

Indeed lazy workmen are commonly ob- 
served to be more extravagant i, their de 
manda than the industrious ; for if they bre 
not more for their work, they cannot live * 
well as the industrious. But though it be 
trae to 2 proverb, that lazy folks take the 





most pains, does it follow that they deserve that I was dead sixty years progns 
! If you were > employ { cated my death to bappen, within a twelve- 


the most 


and no doubt, Poor John, &c.. will follow, 
and wo sball elles in ve what some folks 
sey we are m fact, a el of poor 
Ghnanae mokers. During the Pours of these 
nine years what buffetings have J not sustain- 
ed! fraternity have been all in arma 
Honest Titan, deceased, was raised, and made 
to abuse his ald friend. Both authors and 
printers were angry. Hard names,and many, 
were bestowed on me. They denied me to 
be the author of my own works ; declared 
there never was any such person; asserted 


\oati- 





servants in affairs of trust, would you pay| month: with many other malicious inconvis 
more ‘to one you knew was naturally | tencies, the effects of blind pasmon, envy at m, 
honest, than for one naturally rouish, but success; anda vain hope of depriving me,dea 


who had lately acted honestly: for currents 
whose natural channels are dammed up, till 
@ new course is by time worn exficrendly 
deep, and become natural, are apt to bresl 
‘their banks. If one servant is more valuable 
then another, has he not more merit than the 
other, and yet this is not on account of eupe- 
Hon esi deni. ae 

@ patriot not praiseworthy, if public spi- 
ritisntual ohn? 

Isa pacing horse leas valuable for being a 
natural pacer ? 

‘Nor in my opinion has any man less merit 
for having in general naturally virtuous in- 
clinations. 

‘The truth is, that temperance, justice, cha- 
rity, &., are virtues whether practised with 
or against out inclinations: and the man who 
practiges them, merits our love and esteem : 
and self-denial is neither good nor bed, but 
tig it is applied. He that denies a vicious in- 
clination. ia virtuous in proportion to his reso- 


reader, of thy wonted countenance and favour, 
—Who knows him? they cry: Vi here does ke 
teve ’—But what ia that tothem ? If I delight 
ing private life. have they any right to drag 
me out of my retirement! I heve good rea- 
sons for concealing the plece of my abode. 
It is time for an old man, as I am, to think of 

ing for his great remove. The perpe- 
Toal teasing of both neighbours and strangers, 
to calculate nativities, give judgments on 
schemes, and erect figures, discover thieves, 
detect horse-stealers, describe the route of 
runaways and strayed cattle; the crowd of 
visiters with a thousand trifling questions ; 
Will my siip return safe? Will my mare 
win the race? Will her neat colt be a pacer ? 
When will my wife die? Who shall be my 
husband? ond HOW LONG first? When 
ts the best time to cut hair. trim cocks, or 
sow salad ! These and the like impertinences 
Ihave now neither taste nor leisure for. I 
have had enough of them, All that these 


47 
weal 
nails 


‘My last adversary is J. Jn, philomat. 
who declares and protests (in hia preface, 
1741) that the false put in my ol- 
manac, concerning him, the year before, is 
altogether false and untrue: and that Iam 
ome of Baal’s false ts. This false, 
Sale pro 1¢ speaks of, related to his re- 
Conciliation with pee sf Races which, 
notwithstanding. laring Protesting, 
ia, I fear, too true, ‘Two things in his ele 
ee verses confirm me ia this ici 
a, bg ee ia of Noveniber ters 

2 ler, does not this emell of popery ? 
Does it in the least savour of the pure lan- 

of Friends? But the plainest thing is, 
is adoration of saints, which he confesses to 
be hia practice, in these words, page 4, 
When any trouble did mr befall, 
‘To my dear ary then I woutd call 
Did he think the whole world were so stupid 
as not to take notice of this? So ignorant ea 
not to know, that all catholics pay the high 
est regard to the Virgin Mary? Ah! friend 


folks can my, will never provoke me 
them where I live—I would eat my 


John, we must allow you to be a poet, but ligt 


‘you wre certainly no protestant. E could 
heartily wish your 1 


your verses. 





The Waste of Life. 

Axracua was a gentleman of a gool es- 
tate, he was bred to no business, and could 
not contrive bow to waste his hours agreea- 
bly; he bed no relish for any of the 
works of life, nor any taste ofall for the Im- 
provements mind; he epent generally 
ten hours of the four-and-twenty in his bed; 
he dazed away two or three more on his couch, 
snulageniay were dsslvodin gndtquor every 
evening, if he met with company of his own 
humour. Five or six of the rest he saunter- 
edawny with rouch indolence : the chief busi- 
ness of them wes to contrive his ineals, and 
to feed his fancy before-hand with the’ pro- 
‘muse of a dinner and supper ; not that he was 
80 very ® glutton, or s0 entirely devoted to 
appetite; but chiefly because he knew not 
how to employ hia thoughts better, he let 
them rave about the sustenance of bis body. 
‘Thus he had made a shift to wear off ten 
years since the paternal estate fell into his 
hands: and yet according to the abuse of 
words in our day, he was called a man of vir- 
tue, because he waa scarce ever known to be 
quite drunk, nor was bis nature much inclined 
to lewdness, 

One evening as he was musing along, his 
thoughts happened to take a most unusual 
turn, for they cast a glance backward, and be- 

to reflect on his manner of life. He be- 
ight himeelf what'a number of living be- 


ER ere A 
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ingshad been made a sacrifice to support his 
carcase, and how much corn and wine had 
been mingled with those offerings. He had 
not quite logt all the arithmetic that he learn- 
ed when he was a boy, and he set himself to 
compute what he had devoured since he came 
‘to the age of man. 

« About a dozen feathered creatures, smal) 
and great, have one woek with anothor (sud 
he) given up their lives to prolong mine, 
which in ten years amounts to at least six 
thousand. 

“Fifty sheep have been sacrificed ia a 
year, with a hecatomb of black cattle, 
that I might have the choicest part offered 
weekly upon my table. Thos a thousand 
beasts outof the the herd have been 
slain in ten yeare time to feed me, besides 
what the forest haz supplied me with, Many 
handreds of fishes have in all their varieties, 
been robbed of life for my repast, and of the 
smaller fry as many thousands. 

A measure of corn would hardiy afford 
fine flour enough for a mouth’s provision, and 
thie arises to ebove six score bushels; and 
many eads of ele and wine, and other 
fiquars, have passed through this body of 
mine, this wretched strainer of meat and 


“And what_have I done all this time for 
God or man? What a vast profusion of good 
ngs upon an useless life. and a wo! 
liver? ere iz not the meunest creature 
among all these which 1 have devoured, but 
hath answered the end of its creation better 


than T. It wos made to support human ne-~ 
ture, and if hath done #0. Every crab and 
oyster I have eat, and every of com J 


have devourcd, hath filled up its place in the 
rank of beings with more propriety and honour 
than Ihave done: O shameful waste of life 
and time !" 

Jn short, he carried cn his moral reflections 
with eo just and severe a force of reason, a8 
constrained him to change his whole course 
of life, to break off his follies at once, and to 
apply himself to gain some useful knowledge, 
when he was more than thirty yearsof age; 
lived many following years, with the chrracter 
Pipe ie worthy man, D an ¢ Saree u 

C ices of a good neig] 
bour at home, and inade a shinit  Bgere asm 
patriot in the senate-house, be died with a 
peaceful conscience, and the tears of his coun- 
try were dropped upon his tomb. 

"The world, thet knew the whole series of 
his life, stood amazed at the mighty change, 
‘They beheld him as a wonder of reformation, 

le he himself confessed and adored the di- 
vine power and mercy, which bad treneform- 
ed him from a brute to a man. 

Bat this was a single instance; and we 
may almost venture to write MIRACLE upon it. 
Are there not numbers of both sexes among 
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our young gentry, in this degenerate age,1I have oft observed in you an honest heart, 
‘whoee lives thus run to utter waste, without‘ and a mind strongly bent towards virtue, i 
the least tendency to usefillness. wish, from my soul, I could agsist you in ect- 

‘When I mest with persons of euch a worth-| mg steadily the part of a reasonable creature : 
Jess character as this, it brings to my mind for, if you would not think it a paradox, 1 









gome ecraps of Horace, | should tell you I tove yoo better than you do 
“ornenruemen feces henee dead 
Gas tek g redox ! better lo 
Cu puchrum lediae dormure dues, doc. myself! when ¥ love my dear self so well, 
FARAPHRAGE, «that I love every thing el for oy own sake, 
sata fn boro et Sod ep 1 Tait He only lores hinwelf well mio righ 
‘And Know no Towson why they 0 bora ly and jodiciously loves humselé 


Hor: What do you mean by that, Philoclea? 
‘You menof reason and virtue are always deal- 
in mysteries, though you laugh at them 


‘But merely to consume 
Devour the cattle, fow! 
And lenve bebind an 






Gov and ravens 

Unlucky birds of batefi name, the church makes them. I think he 

Ravens ot crows mught GU tbesr placer, loves himself very well and very judiciously 

‘Than, their tombstone ‘when they dre, too; as you oil it, who allows himseif to do 
ar taught» Bate tid to es haters. Le clinic 

Foan thet tha oat up all thee bread, Phil. What, though it be to the ruin and 





Drank up alt thet driak and gune to bet destruction of that very self which he loves so 
‘Thore are other fragments of thet heathen well! That man alone lores himeelf rightly, 
poet, which gecur on such occasions; one in, who procures the greatest posible good ta 
the first. of his satires, the other in the last of himself through the whole of his existence ; 
hus epistles, which seem to represent life only and so pursues pleasure as not to give for it 








25 a season of luxury. more than it 18 worth, 

——-Exacto contents tempore vite Hor. That depends all por op:nion, Who 

Cedat uti conviva watur—— shall judge what the pleasure worth? Sup- 

Jog ensey cams wabis atque bebrets . [eee rt plesang Erm of the fi ind strikes 

A " me 60 much, that ] can enjoy nothing without 
‘Whigh semy be thos pat toto Engiste the enjoyment of that one abject. © Or, that 
Life F but @ feast, ana when we dee Lis far 

Horace would say, if he wers by, in general ts £0 favourite a mistrese, 

Frend, thou hast tat and secon enongh, ‘that I wn take her as men do their wives, for 

os time + better, for worse; minding no consequences, 

‘ith ehuoril nok, So rane at fear nor regarding what istocome, Why should 

Bud ai} your fends good 1aght, and say, L not do it! 

“Sorte Poon the bemuess oft: Ons Phil, Suppose, Horatio! that a friend of 
yours enter . into the orld, leat oe and 
twenty, with a he vigorous 7 Td 

DIALOGUE I; : a fur ‘Tientifal estate of about five hidred 
Between Philoctes and Horatw meeting ac-| ‘a yew: and yet, before he had reach- 


cidentally in the fields, concerning Virtue | ba thirty. should. by fellowing his pleasures, 
and Pleasure-—From the "PennaylvaniaGa-| snd ‘Dot, as you eej.daly regarding cofee: 
zette, No, 64, June 23, 1730. iquences, have run out of his extate, ‘and dis- 
Philocles, Mx friend Horatio! I ain very ; abled his body to that degree, that he had nei- 
gid to ace yous prithee how came such tj ther the means nor capacity ofenjoyment lef; 
nan as you alone? and musing too? What| nor any thing else to do but wisely shoot him: 
iniefortune in your pleasures bae sent you to self through the head to be at rert: what 
Philosophy for relief, would you eay to thie unfortunate man's con- 
Horatio. You very nght, my dear, duct? Js it wrong by opinion or fancy only? 
Philocles: we pleasurehanters are never‘ Or there really & right and wrong in the 
without them; and yet, so enchanting is the case? Is not one opinion of life and action 
game, we cannot quit the chace. Howealm juster than another? Or one sort of conduct 
and undisturbed is your life, how free from preferable to another? Or, does that misera- 
resent embarrassments and future cates; 1 ble son of pleasure appear as end 





‘ow you love me, and look with compassion | lovely a being in your eyes, as. man, who by 
upon my conduct: show me then the path | prudently and rigi tly grattying Ris’ netorat 
which leads up to that constant and invaria-| passions. bad preserved hie body in full bealth 
ble good, which I have heard you so beauti-; and his estate entire, and enjoyed both to 1 
fully describe, and whick you sem so fally to! good old age, and then died with a thankfu! 
puseees, heart for the good things he had received, and 
Phél. There are few men in the world 1 with an entire submission to the will of Him 
value more than you, Horatio! for amidst all who first called him inte being. Say, Hora- 
your foibles, and pent pursuits of pleasure, tio! are these men equally wise and happy? 
Vo. H.... 3 40" 
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i in tifal mistress 
{DAnd is everything to be mensored by mere in rth the kindest andmetbeentifl mis 
bern cy oon berg’ lr Brer, Phos oot wrap er 
i ks think; in allegory taphor : wi you 
Pius aut gud Aetici of nalufe cond teaze ne na? Tong tle miehed. whats 
laa os te sould wover thus Dlulosophuen)selfdenitl; the necossit- 
Five or passoun.on varvose reason of it; I em impatient, a on 
pe oe pfoltes tha wef of mine, re: explain, rele, pr your beswiil oe 
See a eee r be dental, bunt easy way of reasoning, what I am to ut 
pile Rage pees fered eat ! derstand by this grave lady of yours, with #0 
rakes eas nae ES eee eee ia | forbidding downcast looks, and yet, so abso. 
: y lence, seems ecessary to my pleasures, I stand rea- 
seen rey cimucl bat ceeyashonsertie Jy ts embrace ber; fr you Loot plese 

to me not only urd, 1b aT forme, 
to that supreme wisiom and goodness which court under all stapes Ss ihe 
brie platen eimai oat steht. reason of this philosephical selftenial. There 
fein ccrauare, chet mows toelneaes ‘and can be no absolute perfection in any creature , 
ing wie Saonary hartehie. to be because every creature ie derived {rom some: 
undergo voluntary hardships in order to x Sagi rhecigion oe bariee 
maPET coke sound Ave we borsanier one. on that surce be is ow oxiaences my ie 
ia oa i , and all- 
law, car passions and yet bound to another ated being can be mae gol, and al: 
dua warty concorsed forthe honour f ature, ‘ere fasteand limited: Consequently whatever 
Be asthe ne mene ata rectal ms in Keown oetare: Ve wigeet 
NPR | Bnd, Hora i ity, excess, and unperteet- 
se righted yas an that you deen the| nese All ncligest riod agent in 
ta of dine re Shree, : and had na. themselves ® power of judging whut land of 
: ake» i Provi 31 bei + what actions are proper ti 
the wna way of pou genllmen of fskion | preserve tae’ end what eonsequeReey ai 
sari hen, by eine if dohance of the eter. | generally attend them ; wat Blearures they 
tal rules of _ od for, and to what dogree their ni 
sree mk tinewsal ihulton ded oer tera capable of receiving then. All we 
wena at th vi ‘the bur- | have to do then, Horatio, is to consider, when 
den apo nets you bre’ Hocata’in a rety we are surprised with 8 new sue an 
nnerable ita ¥ ye 5 i joy it, whether the 
inigerable condition indeed ; for you say. you Lear ae a engoy it whe ther the 
Rs peta by unre. aria’ other passion and appetites equal. 
stradnel gratieation of tems ao tat here afi not tore neccmery fo. ues And whet ¢ 
Sr en catitte call liber sey [it consists with our happmess to-morrow, 
orion That a very tse at Toe ‘neat woek, or next year} for, ay we all wal 
eer nar what baw Jou ta ase Pico | olive we are oblipyd by reason, to take or 
thes in tououe of ot Providence; me-) much care for our future, ax our present hap- 
sles, in honout of nature ot Providence; me- much care for our future, ax our present bap 
bey atv picbaieies | cher bat, if through te srg and 
kil. I is i t pasrion, and through want 
that wint you Sod lnk with aad clanovy [of atendiny to comequences, we bate errel 
uit ihe ible evil in the world, | the buunds which nature or 
siedocil in really tho. greater good cod [ronson have set us; were them fr aur ov 
the bighen selegrssfeation If inlced you jsakes. to refrain, ordeny ourelves a present 
hewn y ny i weak roomentary pleasure, for a future, constant, 
use the word in the sense of some weak sour ary plenoure, foc a ftare, constant, 
wal ha fun ona to fg at ies bao \ocitdenal ison sefwing foe an eeton, 
Joa take fas aalerstea! “by pliisephs, | which you strongly desires becnune it ie 
Lod men of senee ou wil red oo hor content with your helt, convenience, or 
one, ify embrace twith- | circumstane in the world; or, in other 
Standing her demuretoks, a eheclutely ne-| words becaure t woul coat You mare that 
ry to, proiuce eran your owe dating \werworh. You would lnc by th asa men 
ole prod, ure; for, eff denial is never & | . Thus you see, Horatio, that 
Sucptort emsonable econ, iat acitsvn nate olf Sema not only the mock reasonable, bt 
fincas of procuring more please than the most plessane tng i the Word, ‘i 
i ing into town, so that 

ithout. i ‘Hor. We are just coming into town, 
you can taste without it, ao thet this me ot eng ariher 
intlike guide to happiness, ax and | we cannot pursut 

seat ar she inabees made glad we eon } you have saida great deal for na- 
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ture, Providence and resson : happy are Hor. You bave shown, Philocles, that self- 
who can follow such divine eidee bed eo which weak or interestes men bare 
__ Phil. Horatio, good mght: I wish you wise; rendered the moet. fordding, is really the 
in your pleasures, moet delightful and amiable, the moet reason- 
__ Hor, 1 wiah, Philocles, I could be as wise |able and pleasant thing an the world, Ina 
ein my pleasures, es you are pleasantly wise ;' word, if 1 understand you aright, self-denul 
your’ wisdom ig agreeable; your virtue is is,in truth, self-recognizing, Sfccknowledg- 
amiable; and your philosophy the highest ing, or selfowning. Bat now, my friend, 
Jurury. ’ Adiea! thou enchanting reasoner. jyou are to perform another promise; and, 
show me th path which leads up to that con- 
_ DIALOGUE IL. __ stant, durable. and invariable good, which L 
Between Philocles and Horatio, concerning haxe heard you so beautifully describe, and 
Virtue and Pleasure —From the Pennsyl- which you seem ¢o fully to possess. Is not 
vania Gazette, No. 86, July 9, 2730. this good of yours a mere chimera? Can any 
Philocles.—Deat Horatio, where hast thou | thing be constant in a world which is eter- 
been these three or four months ! What new ; nally changing ! and which a] to exiet 
adventures have you fallen upon since I met , by an everlasting revolution of one thing into 
you in these delightful all-inspuring fields, and | another, and where every thing without us 
‘wondered how such a pleasure-hunter as yout ; and cvery thing within “us, is in 
could bear being alone? motion. What is this constant dural le goo 
Horatio. © Philocles ! thou best of friends, 'then, of yours! Prithee satiafy my soul, for 
becaun a friend to reason and virtue! I am ,E em all on fire, and impatient to enjoy her. 
very glad to see yuu: do not you remember, , Produce this eternal blooming goddese, with 
T told you then, that some musfortunes in my ; never fading charms ; and see, whether I will 
leasures had gent me to philosophy for relief [not embrace her with ss much eagerness and 
ut now I do assure you, I can, without a rapture as you, 
sigls, Ioave other pleasures for those of philo-! Phil. You seem enthusiastically warm, Ho- 
sophy: I can hear the word reasun mentioned, | ratio; I will wait till you are cool enough to 
and Virtue preised, without laughing. Do not } attend to the sober dispassionate voice of rea- 
1 bid fair for conversion, think you? 4 son. ae 
Phil. Very fair, Horatio; for Lremember| Hor. You mistake me, my dear Philocles, 
the tume when reason, virtue, and pleasure 'my warmth is not go great as to run away 
were the same thing with you: when you with my reason ; itis only just raised h 
counted nothing ‘but what pleased ; nor | to open my: faculties, and fit them to receive 
any thing reasonable but what you gamed by: those eternal truths, and that durable goo 
whien you raade a jest of amind, and the ples- which you eo triumphantly boast of, Begin 
sures of reflection : and elegantly placed your ' then, | am prepared. | 
sole happiness, ike the rest of the enmal cre-| Phil. 1 will, Ubelieve; Horatio, with all 
ation, in the gratification of sense. j Your scepticism about you, you will allow that 
Hor. {did 90; but in our last conversation, : good to be constant which is never abeent from 
when walking upon the brow of this hill, and ]yo and that to be durable, which never ends 
looking down on that broad rapid river, and | but wath your being. 
son widely extended, beautifully varied plain, | Hor. Y'es, go on. 
You taught me another doctrine: you shbwed! Phil. ‘That can never be the good” of a 
me, that self-denial, which above all things I| creature, which when present. the creature 
abhorred, was really the greatest gh and | may be miserable, and when absent, is cer- 
the highest self gratification, and lutely {tainly so. 4 
necessary to produce even my own darlmg| Hor. [ think not; but pray explain what 
sole good, pleasure. you mean: for J am not much used to this 
Phil. True: [told you, that self-denial was | abstract way of reayoning. 
never aduty, but when it wazanataralmeans|  Pétl. I mean, all the pleasures of sense. 
of procuring more pleasure. than we could| The good of man cannot consist mi the mete 
taste withoutdt: that as we all strongly de-! pleasures of sense ; because. when any one of 
sire to live, and to live only to enjoy, se | owe objects which you Jove is absent, or 
ttioald tako as much care about our foture ae! eannot be come et, you are certainly users. 
out present happiness; and not build one upon | ble: anc if the faculty be impaired, though 
the rums of the other: that we should look , the object be present. you cannot enjoy 1. 
to the end, and regard consequences: and if'"So that this sengual good depends upon 
through want of attention, we had erred, and thousand things without and within you, and 
exceeded the bounds which nature had set us, all out of your power. Can this then be the, 
we wore then obliged, for our own sakes, to good of man? Say, Horatio, what think you, is 
refrain, or deny ourselves a present momen- notthis chequered, fleeting, fintastical good? 
tary pleasure, for a future, constant, and du- Can that, in any propriety of epeech, be call- 
rable good. ed the good of man, which even, while he is 
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tasting, he may be miserable; and which, 
when he cannot taste, he in necessarily 20? 
Con that be our good, which costs us a great 
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consists in acting up to their chief faculty, or 
that fecalty whith distinguishes them fro al 
creatures of a different species. The ebie:’ 





deal of pams to obtain; which cloys in pos faculty in man 1s his reason; and consequent- 
sessing; for which we must wait the retura ly, his chief good ; ot, that which may be justly 
of appetite, before we can enjoy again? Or, called his good consists not merely in action, 


isthat our good which we can come at without 
difficulty; ‘which isheightened by poaseasion ; 
which never ends in weariness end disappoint- 
ment; and which, the more we edjoy, the bet- 


ter qualified we are to enjoy on? 

. The latter, 1 ; but why do you 
torment me thus! Philocles, show me this 
good immediately. 


Phil. U have showed you what it is not; it 
is not sensual, but it 1s rational and moral 
i we can to 
iendahip, gene- 
rosity, and benevolence : this is that constant 
and durable good, which will afford content- 
ment and tion always alike, without 
variation or diminution. { speak to your ex- 
perience now, Horatio. Di Zou ever find 
‘yourself weary of relieving the miserable? 
‘Or of raising the distressed into life or happi 
new! Or rather, donot you find the pagan 
stow upon you by repetition ; at it is 
Fear enen cue) 
is there @ ire upon earth to’ 
with that which arisos from the sense of 
making othera happy? Can this pleasure ever 
be absent, or ever end bat with your being? 
Does it not always accompany you? Doth 
not it lie down and riae with you, live axlong 
ag you live, give you consolation in the arti- 
cle of death, and remain with you in that 
gloomy hour, when all other things are gong 
‘for Uibw glowgly you paint. Philocles 
. How glowingly you paint, Philocles ; 
methinks Horatio is amongst the enthusiasts. 
I feel the passion: I am enchantingly con- 
vinced ; but I do not know why: overborn 
by wgiething stronger than reason. Sure, 
some divinity speaks within me; but prithee, 
Philocles, give me coolly the cause, why this 
rational and moral good s0 infinitely excels 
the mere nataral or gensual. 
Phil. ¥ think, Horatio, that I have clearly 
shown you the difference between merely na- 
tural or sensual good, and rational or moral 








but in reesonable action. By rensonsble ac- 
tons, we understand those actions, which are 
preservative of the human kind, and naturally 
tend to produce real and unmixed happiness ; 
and these actions, by way of distmetion, we 
Call actions morally good. 


Phil. That may be: the difference lies only 
this, that natural good and evil, are pleasure 
‘ Pheer ie evil, are ploasure 
or pain ‘with intention design : 
For, it dolor ey sony thet makes 
agent morally good or 

Hor. But may not 8 man, with a very good 
intention, do an evil action ? 

Phil. Yea; but then he errsin his judgment, 

his d be : if his error is in- 

or such as, all things considered, he 

could not help, he is inculpable; but, if it 
arose through want of diligence in forming his 
nent about the nature of human actions, 

38 immoral and culpable. 

Hor. | find, then, that in order to pleave 
ourselves rightly, or to do good to others mo- 
rally, we should take great care of our opr 
nions, 


above all things in this world, to take care 
that our own opinions of things be accord 
to the nature of things. The foundation 
all virtue and beppinese is thinking rightly. 
He who sees an action is right, that is, natu- 
rally tending to good, and does it because of 
that tendency, he only ise moral man ; and he 
alone is capable of that constant, durable, and 
invariable good, which has been the subject 
ene : dear philosophical guid 

. How, my guide, 
shall be able to know, and determine certainly, 
what is right and wrong in life? 

Phit, As easily as you dis inguish a circle 
from a square, or light fromdarkness. Look, 
Horatio, mto the sacred book of nature ; read 
your own nature, and view the relation which 
Other men stand in to you, snd you to them, 
end you will immodiately see what constitutes 


into town, and 
‘ou are my good 
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gentus, Philocles, you have showed me what 
38 good; you have me from 
slavery snd musery offolly and vice; and made 
me a free and happy being. 

"Phil, Then att the happiest man w the 
world; be you steady, Horatio, never depart 

reason and ‘virtue. 

Hor. Sooner wil I lose my existence. 
Good mght, Philocles. 

Phsl, Adieu, dear Horatio. 


POOR RICHARD'S ALMANAC. 
The Way to Wealth, as clearly shown in the 
Preface of an old Penasylvanta Almanac, 
tntitled, Poor Richard Emproved* 


Courteous Reapre,—I have heard, that 
nothing gives an author so t pleasure. as 
to find his works respectfully quoted by 
others, Ju then, how much I inust have 
been gratified by an inctdent I am 
relate to you. I stopped my horse lately. 
where a great number of people were 
lerted, at an auction of merchant’s goods 
‘The hour of the sale rot beng come, they 
were conversing on the badnesof the tane~ 
and one of the company called to a pluin clean 
old man, with white locks, “Pray, Pather 
Abralam, what think you of the tes? Will 
not theae heavy taxes quite run the country’ 
How shall we ever be able to pry them! 
‘What would you advise ux to do "’'—Father 
Abraham stood up, and repled, ‘If yor would 
have my advice. I will grve it to you im short. 
“for a word to the wise» enough,” as Poor 
Richard says" They joined in desiring hin to 
eneuk his mind, and gatherteg round him, he 
proceeded as follows: 

‘Friends.’ says he, * the taxes are, indeed, 
very heavy, and, if those laid on by the go 
vernment were the only ones we had to pay, 
we might more easily discharge them ; but 
we have many others and much more 
gtievous to some ofus We are taxed twice 
‘ay much by our idleness, three ttmes as much 
by our pride, and four tunes a much by our 
folly ; and from these taxes the commiseion= 
ers cannot ease or deliver us, by allowing an 
‘abatement. However, let us hearken to gond 
advice, and eomething may be done for us; 
“God helps them that help themvelves,” as 
poor Richard says. 

“1. It would be thought a hard 


that should tax its people one tenth part of; 


their time, to be employed in its service. but. 
idleness taxes many of'us much more; sloth. 


‘Dr Franbi.n for many years pablo the Penn, 
evivama Almanac celled Poor Rickard ‘Saxnder. jant 
Tarmsbed st with veriog~ sentences and provera 
con to the tnpies of ndustry 
new and frugality" ‘These 
‘sentences and proverbs he collected and digested in the 

face whch were reed with Srirh avidity and 






above pret 
[Prrhapd tended more to the formation of natyanat 
Yacter im Ameniea than aay other case 


the life. “Sloth, hke rust, consumes 
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by bringing on diseases, absolutely shortens 
ir than. 
labour wears, while the used key 1 always 
| bright,” as poor Richaru says. “ But dost thou: 
love life, then do not squander time, for that 
18 the stuff fe ts made of,” as poor Richard 
(says. How much more than ws necessary do 
we spend in sleep! forgetting, that “the 
sleeping fox catches no poultry, and that there 
will be sleefing enough im’ the grave,” as 
puor Ruchard sys. 

«7 tame be of all things the most precious, 
wasting time must be,” as poor Rtchard says, 
“the greatest prodigulity ;” «ince. ashe clse- 
where tells us. “lost time is never found 
again; and what we call time enough alway 
proves little enough :” fet us then up and 
doing, and domg to the purpose; so by dil- 
gence shall we ao more with less perplea ity 
Sloth makes al) things difficult, but mdus- 
try all easy, and he that recth fate, must trot 
all day, and shal, carce overtake his burmess 
at tught. while iuzines travels #0 slowly, 
that poverty noon overtakes lum. Drive thy 
bu-iness, let not that drive thee, and early 


to bed, and varly so rine, anahes @ man 
, healthy. wealthy, and wise," as pour Rechard 
says. 


*So what syrmifies, wishing and hoping for 
better tunes We may make these times bet- 
ter, if we bestir ourselves“ Industry need 
not wteh, and he that hves upon hope will de 
fasting. There ute no gms without pain, 
then eg ay for 1 have no ands” or, n° 


Thave, sre rmutly taacd. “He, that 
hatha trade, hath un estate, und, he that hath 
a calling, hath an office of profit and ft anour,” 
as poor Richard says; but then the trade 
must be worked at. and’ the calling well tol- 
Jowed, or neither tl + estate nor the office 
wil enable us to pay our taxes, If we are 
industrious, we shali never eturve; for, at 
the working man's house, hunger looks in, 
but dares not enter.” Nor will the ball 
‘ot the constable enter, for “industry pays 
debts, while despair ancreaseth ther.” 
‘What though you have found nv treasure, nor 
uss any rich relation left yon a tegacy. “di 
ligence t+ the mother of good luck, and God 
giver ali things toindustry Then plow deep, 
while sluggards sleep, end you shall have 
year to sell and to keap" Work while it 
{called today, for you hnow not how much you 
may be huidered to-morrow. “One to-day 
worth two tn-morrows,” as poor Richard sa}, 
and farther, “ never leave that till to-morrow, 
iwhich you can do today.” If you were & 
servant, would you not be ashained that a 
good master should catch you idle’ Are you 
‘then your ownmaster « Be ashamed to catch 
If idle, when there 15 90 Touch to be 
for yourself, feat faroily, your country, 
rand your kmg. ‘Viandle your tools without 
‘muttens; remember, that, ~‘the cat in gloves 
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catches no mice,” as poor Richard mys, Tt’ 


is true, there is much to be done, and 
You are weak-handed; but stick to it i 
iy, and you will see great effects, for “ con- 
‘stunt dropping wears away stones; and by 
diligence and patience the mouse ate in two 
the cable; a 
‘Methinks 1 hear some of you sy, “must 
4 roan afford himself no leisure” 1 will tell 
thee, my friend, what poor Richard saya; 
“employ thy time well, if thou meanest to 
gain leisure ; and since thou art not sure of 
a minute, throw not away en hour.” Leisure 
is time for doing something useful ; thie leisure 
the diligent man will obtain, but the lazy man 
never; for “a life of leisure and a life of la~ 
zineesare two things. Many, without labour, 
would live by their wits only, bat they break 
for want of stock;” whereas industry gives 
comfort, and plenty. and reapect. “Fly 
ploasures, and they will fallow you. The di- 
gent epinuer bas a large shift; and now 1 
have a sheep and a cow, every one bide me 


-morrow. 
“<0 But with our industry we must like- 
wise be steady, settled, and careful, and over- 
see our own affairs with our own eyes, and 
‘not trast too mach to others; for, a8 poor 
Richard ays, 
“I never saw an oft.removed tres, 
Nor yot ao oft tamity. 
‘Phat throve #0 well an those that settled be™ 
And again, “three removes is as bad as a 
fire;” and again “keep thy shop, and thy 
ill keep thee;” und again, “if 
it business done, go, if not, 
again, 
: ra 
stern, rears 
‘And again, “the eye of a master will do 
more work than both his hands:” and again, 
“want of care does us more damage than 
wapt of knowlelge;” and again, “not to 
oversee workmen, is toleave them your puree 
open.” ‘Trusting too much to other's care is 
tne rain of many ; for, “ in the affairs of this 
world, men are saved, not by faith, but by the 
want of it;”” but o man's own care is - 
ble; for, “if you would have a faithful ser- 


‘ant, and one that you like, serve yourselt 
A little neglect may breed great mischief; for 
and for want of 


‘want of a nail the: waa 
‘a shoe the horse wax lost, and for want of a 
horse the rider was lost,” being overtaken and 


say oe enemy ; all far want of a little 
care about a horae-shoe nail, 

“TH. So much for industry, my friends, and 
attention to one’s own business; but to these 


may, i yw tomve us he gets, 
Beep his nooe all hia lie tthe : 
and die not worth 


tut At kicks 
on mabos a tan wily” and 





little strokes fell great oak” tester 
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Many emtates ere spent in the getting, 
ince women for tex forsook sprnning and knutting, 
And men for pansh forsook hewing end spilsting.” 


| “Ifyou would be wealthy, think of saving, 


The Indiea have not 
use her outgoes aye 
her incomes.” 

* Away then, with your expensive follies, 
and you will not then have eo much canse to 
complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and 
chargeable families ; for 

* Women and wine, game and decent, 
‘Make the wealth orll, and the want great.” 
And farther, * what maintainsone vice, would 
bring uptwochildren.” You may think. per- 
that @ little tea, or a litle punch now 
then, diet a little more costly, clothes a 
litdle finer, anda little entertainment now and 
then, can be no great matter ; but remember, 
“many e little makesa mickle.” Beware of 
Tittle expences; ‘a small leak will eink a 
great ship,” as poor Richard mays; and agaio, 
* whodainties love, shall beggars prove ;” and 
moreover, “fools make feasts, and wise men 
ne; all got together to thie sale 

«Here you are all got to this 
of fineries -_ sick once You ou ant 
goods, but it lo not take care, they wil 
Frove evils to'ome of you. You expect they 
will be sold cheap, and perhaps they may, for 
Tess than they cost; but, if you have no occa- 
sion for them, they must be dearto you. Re- 
member what poor Richard says, “buy whut 
thou hast no need of, and ere long theu shalt 


well as of getting. 
Tale Spein Sch, 


YOU gell thy necessaries.” And again, “at a 


great pennyworth pause 8 while.” He 
Seans that perhaps the cheapness is apparent 
only, and not real; or the barguin, by strait. 
ening thee in thy business, may do thes more 
har than good. For in another place he 
says, “many have been ruined by buying 

pennyworths.” Again, “it is foolah to 
lay out money in a purchase of repentance ;” 
and yet this folly ia prectised every day at 
auctions, for went of minding the almanac. 
Many « one, for the seke pols! Aaghie hack, 


have gone with a hungry belly, and half 
marred their families; “silks end satina, 
scarlet and velvets, put out the kitchen fire,” 
ts poor Richard says. These are not the ne- 
cessaries of life, they can scarcely be called 
the conveniencies; and yet, only because they 
look pretts, how many want to have them! 
By these ‘and other extravagancies, the gen 
teel are reduced to poverty, and forced to bor- 
row of those whom they formerly despised, 
bat who, through industry and frugality, have 
maintained ee een gt 
appears plainly, that ‘a ploughman on his 
legs seh gher an ageatleman on his knees,” 
‘as poor Richard says, Perbape they have had 
2 small estate left them, which they knew not 


the ‘ing of; they think “it in day, and it 
will-never benight+” that s litle to be epent 
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oatof eomuch is not worth minding; bat “al- 
ways taking out of the meal-tub, and never 
putting in soon comes to the bottom,” as, 

Bachar aos; and then, “ when the well is 
itd ae ight me. pia 

might have i 

peas advice: “if you would know 
‘the value of money go and try to borrow some; 


for he that goes a borrowing goes a sorrow: hit. 


ing,” a3 poor Richard seys; and indeed so 
does he that lends to exch people, when he 
joes to get it again. Poor Dick farther ad- 
vine, and says, 

' Food prude of dress 16 sare a curse, 

‘Ere faney you consult, conaalt your parse.” 
‘And again, “pride is as loud a os 
oes cee ets Dees 
you have bought one fine thing, you must 
buy ten more, that your appearance may be 
all of « piece; bat poor Dick says, “it is ea- 
eier to su; ‘the first desire than to satisfy 
all that follow it:” and it is as truly folly for 
the poor to ape the rich, as for the frog to 
swell in order to equal the ax. 

 Vemols urge may venture more, 

‘Bat little boats should heop near shore 
it is, however, a folly soon punished ; for, as 
poor Richard saye, “ pride dines on va- 
nity, ide breakfested 






wi 
this pric ‘ay ce, for which so much is 
Eiivied much io eulirod ? It cannot pro- 


mote health, nor ese pain; it makes no in- 
crease of merit in the person; it creates 
envy, it hastens misfortune. 
‘ But what madness must it be to rua én 
debt for these superfiuities! We are offered 
by the terms of this ale six months credit; 
and that perbaps hes induced some of us to 
attend it, because we cannot spare the ready 
money, mal hope now te be without it 
But ah! think what you do when you ran in 
debts you give to another Power over your 
ib ‘you cannot pay at the time, you 
ashamed Y 








cought not to be ashamed nor afraid to see or 


gpoak to any man Living. Bat poverty often 
leprives a man of ali spirit and virtue. “It 
ja for an em Yo stand upright. 


‘What would you think of that prince, or of 
that. government, who should issue an edict 

idding you to dress like » gentleman or. 
geatle woman, on pain of imprisonment or ser- | 
vitode? Would you not eay, that you were: 
free, have a right to dress as you please, and. 


ipped certain; 


iahman “they that will not be counselled 
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that such. an eit saul be a breach uf your 
privileges, and such a government tyranni- 
cal? And yet you are clout to put yourself 
under that tyranny, when you run in debt for 
such dress! your creditor has authority, at 
his pleasure, todeprive you of your liberty, by 
confining you in gaol for life, or by selling you 
for a servant, if you should not be able to pay 
im. Whenyou bave gut your bargain, you 
think little of payment; bat, 

says, “creditors have better 
3 creditors arc a su- 


may, perht 
‘as poor Ric! 
memories than det 3 
perstitious sect, great observers of act-deys 
and times” 'The day comes round before you 
are aware, and the demand is made before 
‘you are prepared to satisfy it; or, if you bear 
your debt in mind, the term, which et first 
‘seemed 50 long, will es it lessens, eppoar ex- 
tremely short ; trme will seem to have added 
ings to his heels ax well as his shoulders. 
“ havea short lent, who owe money to 
be paid at Easter.” At present, perhaps, you 
may think yoursclves im thriving circum. 
stances, and’ that you can bear a hitle extra- 
vagance without injury ; but 
© For age axd want save while you may 
‘No morning wan lasts a whole da}.” 
Gain may be temporary and uncertam, but 
ever, whi ie you live, expense se constant and 
, ‘it iz easter to build two chim- 
neys than to keep = in fall poor Led 
says: 60, “rather go to bed supperless 
then ree in debt” 
“Get what you can, and what you ger hold. 
"Tia the stone that will tara all your lead anta gold 


And when you have got the philocopher’s 
stone, sure you will no longer complain of 
bad times, or the difficulty of pay ing taxes, 
‘TV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason 
and wisdom : bat air all, do not depend to 
much yy ar own industry, frugality, 
and pradenee, thoagh excelent things; ‘or 
may all be blasted, without the bl 4 
of Heaven; and therefore unk that bleaiiig 
humbly, and be not uncharitable to those that 





you at present soem to, wast it, bat comfort and 


lpthem. Remeraber Job suffered, and was 


prosperous. 

« And now, to conclude, “experience heeps 
‘8 dear school, but fools will learn in no ather,”” 
as poor Richard says, and scarce in that ; for, 
it is true, “we may give advice, but we can 
not give conduct:” however, remember this, 
cannot be 
helped ;” and farther, that “if you will nothear 
reason she will surely rap your knuckles,” a8 


poor Richard enya.’ 
‘Thus the old gentleman ended hivharangue, 
‘The people heard it, and approved the doc- 
trine; and immediately practwed the contra 
1 jst as fst had been common sermon, 
‘the auction hand they began to buy 
extrevagantly.—J found the good man 
thoroughly studied my almanacs, and digested 
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all I had dropt on those topics during the 
course of twenty-five years, The frequent 
mention he made of me must have tired any 
one else ; but my vanity was 
lighted with it, tough 
not a tenth part of 
which he excribed to me, but rather the 
‘nge that I had made of the sense of 
and nations. However, I resolved to be 
better for the echo of it; and, though I had 
at first determined to buy stuff for a new coat, 
1 went away, resolved to wear my old one a 
litle longer. Reader, if thon wilt do the 
same, thy profit will be as great as 
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T was conscious, that 
wisdom was my own, 


To my Friend A. B. 
Advice to a Young ‘Tradeyman— Written Anno 


An you havo desired it of me,I write the 
following hints, which have been of service 
tome, and may, if observed, be 80 to 

Remember, that time is money. thet 
can earn ten shillingsa day by bis labour, and 
‘goes abroad, or sits sdle one half that day, 
though he but sixpence during his di- 
version or idleness, ought not to reckon that 
the only expense; he has really speat, or ra- 
ther thrown away, five shillings besides. 

Remember, that credit is money. Ifaman 
Jeta his money lie in my Lands after itis due, 
he gises me the interest, or #0 much as I can 
muke of it, during that time, This amounts 
‘to a considerable sum where @ man has good 
and large credit, and makes good use of it. 

Remember, that money is of « prolific ge- 
nerating nature. Money can beget money, 
and its offapring can beget more, and eo on. 
Fivo shillings turned ia six, turned again itis 
weven and three- and eo on till it be- 
comes @ hei pounds. The more there 
is.gf it, the more st produces every turning, 
0 that the profits rise quicker and quicker. 
He that kills a breeding sow destroys all her 
offspring to the thousandth generation. He 
that murders 8 crown destroys all that it might 
have produced, even scores of pounds. 

Remember, that mx pounds a year is but « 
qroat aday. For this little sum (which may 
be daily wasted either in tume ar expense un- 
perceived) a man of credit tay, on his owa 


eecutity, have the constant possession and use 
of a hundred poonds. So much in stock, 
briekly turned by an industrious man, produces: 
great advantage, é 
Remember this saying, 

ter ia lord of another man’s fio that 
is known to pay punctually and exactly to the 
time he prompes may at ey time, ‘snd onany 
occasion, raise all the money his friends can 
spure. This is sometimes of great use. After 
industry and frugality, nothing contributes 
more to the raising of @ young man in the 
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‘world than punctuality and justice in all his 
dealings: therefore, never keep borrowed 
money an hour beyond the time you promised, 


de- lest a disappointment shut ap your friend’s 


purse for ever. 
‘The moet trifling actions that effect a mane 


jlean- credit are tobe regarded. The sound of your 


hammer at five in the morning, or nine at 
night, heard by a creditor, makes him easy six 
months longer : but if he sees you ata billiard- 
table, or hears your voice at a tavern, when 
you should be at work, he sende for his money 
the next day ; demands it before he can receive 
it in a lump, 

¥t snows, besides, that you are mindful of 


whet you owe; it makes you appear a careful 
te well an an honest mad, and that etl ine 
creases your credit. 


‘Beware of thinking all your own that you 
possess, and of living 20: ly, Itisamis- 
take that many people who have credit fall 
into, To prevent th:e, keep an exact account 
for some time. both of your expenses and your 
income. If you take the pains at first to men- 
‘aon particulars, it will have this effect: 
you will discover how wonderfully smell tri- 
ling expenses mount up to large sums, and 
discern what might have been, and may 
for the future be saved, without occasioning 
any great inconvenience, 

‘short, the way to wealth, if you desire at, 
is ns plain as the way tomarket. Itdepends 


chiefly on two words, industry and frugality ; 


it us, waste neither time nor money, but 
make the best use of both. Without indus- 
try and frugality nothing will do, and with 
them every thing. He, thet gets all he can 
honestly, and eaves al! he gets (necessary ex- 
penses excepted,) will certainly become rich 
—if that Bemg who govorns the world, to 
whom all should Jouk for e blessmg on their 
honest endeavours, doth not, in his wise provi- 
dence, otherwise determine. 


Necessary Hints to those that would be rich, 
Written Anno 1736. 

‘Tire use of money isall the advantage there 
is in having money. 

For six pounds @ year you may have the use 
of one hundred pounds, provided you area man 
of known pradence and honesty. 

He, that spende a groat a day idly, spends 
idly above six pounds year, which ie theprice 
for the use of one hundred pounds. 

He, that wastes idly a groat's worth of his 
time per day, one day with another, wastes 
the privilege of using one hundred pounde 


He, that idly loses five shillings worth of 
time, loees Give shillings, and might as pru- 
dently throw five billings into the sen. 

‘He, that loses five shillings, not only lores 
thet sum, but all the advantage thet might be 
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made by turning it in dealing, which, by the 
time that a young man ‘becomes old, will 
amount to a considerable sum of money. 
‘Again: he, that sells upon credit, asks a 
ice for what he sells equivalent to the 
wyincipal and interest of his money for the 
ume he is to be kept out of it; therefore, be 
that buys upon credit, pays interest for what 
he bays, and he, that pays ready money, might 
Jet that money out to use: eothat he, that pos- 
somses any thing he bought, pays interest for 
a for ‘goods, it is best read: 
et, in bayii it is best to pay ready 
money, because he that sells upon credit, ex- 
pects to lowe five per cent. by bad debts; 
therefore he charges, on all he sells upon cre- 
dit, an advance, that ehall make up that defi- 


ciency. 
Th what they bay upon 


‘Those, who pay for 
credit py their share of this advance: 
He, that pays ready money, eecapes, or may 
escape, that . 
A 


‘sav'd is two-pence clear, 
Yay n groat 8 year. 





The way to make Money plenty in ever; 
‘Man's Pocke?, 4 


Ax this time, when the general complaint 
ix, that “money isscarce,” it will be an act of 
jandness to inf 
‘may reinforce their pockets. I will acquaint 
them with the true secret of money-catching, 
the certain way to Sill empty purses and how 
to keep them always full. ‘Two aimple rales, 
well red, will do the business. 

First, let honesty and industry be thy con- 


tant companions and 

Secondly, spend one penny Jess than thy 
clear gains 

‘Then shall thy hide-bouad pocket soon be- 
ginto thrive, and will never again cry with the 
empty belly-ache: neither will creditors in- 
sult thee, nor want oppress, nor hunger bite, 
nor nakedness freeze thee, The wi he- 
misphere will shine brighter, and pleasure 

ing apin every corer of thy heart. Now, 
therefore, embrace these rules and be happy. 
Banish the bleak winds of sorrow from thy 
mind, and live independent. Then shalt thou 
be a’ man, and not hide thy face at the 
proach of the rich, nor suffer the pain of 
ing ied —_ Soa toes of fortune walk at 
‘thy right 3 independency, whether 
wi tl or much, is good fortune, and plac. 
eth thee on even g1 with the 
the golion focen” Oh then, be ween it 
industry walk with thee in the morning, and 
attend thee until thou reachest the eveninj 
hour for rest. Let honesty be as the breath 
of thy soul, and never forget to have a penny 
when all thy expenses are enum ‘and 
paid: then shalt thou reach the point of hap- 


the moneyleas how they focta, 


$31, 


‘thy soul walk upright, nor stoop to the silken 
‘wretch becaune herhath riches not pocket an 
abuse because the hand which offers it wears 
a ring eet with diamonds. 


‘The Handsome and Deformed Leg. 

‘Taecere two sorts of people in the world, 
who, with equal degrees of health and wealth, 
and the other comforts of life, become, the ane 
happy, und the other miserable. ‘This arisez 
very much from the different views in which 
they consider things, persons, and eventa; and 
the effect of those different views upon their 
own minds, 

In whatever aituation men can be placed, 
they may find conveniences and inconveni- 
ences; in whatever company, they may flod 

‘and conversation more or lesa pleas 
ing: at whatover table, they may meet with 
meats and drinks of better and worse taste, 
dishes better and worse dressed ; in whatever 
climate, they will find good and bad weather : 
under whatever government, they may find 
good and bad laws, and good bad admi- 
nistration of those Jaws ; in whatever poem, 
or work of genius, they may eee faults and 
beauties; in almost every face, and every per- 
gon, they may discover fine features and de- 

and bed qualities, 

Under these circumstances, the two ports of 
people above mentioned fix their attention, 
those who srk ae the nie en the 
conveniences the pleasant parts of 
con’ igg, the woll-dromoed dishes, the 
goodness: je wines, the fine weather, &c. 
aud enj ith choerfulnew. Thoac, whu 
are to be unhappy, think and speak only 
of the contraries, Hence they are continu- 
ally discontented themselves, and by their 
remarks, sour the pleasures of society, offend 
personally many people, and make themsclvex 
e where wagrevable, If this tum. ot 
mind was founded in nature, stich unhappy 
pergons would be the more to be pitied. But 
&s the disposition to critiiae, snd to bo due 
usted, is, perhaps, taken up originally by 
Imitation, and ia, unawares, grown intoa Fabit, 
which, though ut present strung, may never- 
theless be cured, when those who beve it are 
convinced of its bad effects on their folicity . 
T hope this little admonition may be of ser. 
vice to them, and put them on changing a 
habit, which, though in the exercise it I 
chiefly an uct of imagination, yet bas seri- 
ous consequences in life, aa it brings on reai 

ef and misfortunes, For, os many are of 

by, and nobody loves this sort of pew 
ple, no one shows them more than the most 
common civility and and scarcely 
that; and thie frequently puts them out of 
humour, and draws them into disputes and 





Pines, und independence shall be thy aie | contentions. If they aim at obtaining some 


and buckler, thy 
Vor. H.... 


elmet and crown; then shall 
P a 


advantage in rank of fortune, nobody Wishes 
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them success, or will stir a step, or epeak a there being no instrument invented to dis- 
word, to favour thear pretensions, If they ia- cover. a fret sight, this unplessing disposition 
cus public censure of disgrace, no one will in a person, he, for that purpose, inade use ot 
defend or excuse, and many join to aggravate his lege: onoof which was remarkably hand. 
help misconduct, and fender them cemplete- some, ihe other, by some accident, crooked and 
Jy odious, If these le will not change deformed. Ife stranger, at the first interview, 

is bad habit, and condescend to be pless- regarded his By Jeg more than bis badeond 
ed with what is pleasing, without fivtting ons, he doubted hime If he spoke of it, and 


themselves and Te it the contraries, took no notice of the handeome ley, that waa 
it is for others to avoid an acquaintance sufficient to determine my philosopher to have 
with them; which i always dimgreeable, no further ecqusintance with him, Every 
aud sometimes very inconvenient, especially body has not this two-legged instrument ; but 
whenone finds oneself entangled in their quar- every ane, with e little attention, may observe 
rela, signs of that carping, feult-finding disposition, 

‘An old philosophical friend of mine was and take the sume resolution of avoiding the 






unbappy 
loaophers, & eter, to show him the to be reepected rad. by others, and 
feat of the weather, anda barometer, to mark happy ia" themelves, thoy ‘dail loore a 


when it waa likely to prove good or bad; but looking at the ugly leg. 


bAGATELLES. 


THE BUSY-BODY, 


Nol now tnd then to dedicate x chapter wholly to 

: wervice; and if my lectures contribute 

From the cee eet MOOS any way to the embellishment of ther minds, 

and brightning of their understandings, with- 

Me. Axnazw Beaproxp,—I design this out offending their modesty, I doubt not of’ 
fo acquaint you, that I, who have been one of having their favour and encouragement. 

your courteous readers, have lately entertain- It is certain that no country in the world 

ed some thoughts of setting up far an author produces neturally finer spirits than cure, men 

myself; not out of the least vanity, I assure of genius for every kind of reience, and expa- 

you, or desire of showing my parts, but purely ble of acquiring to perfection every qualifica- 

for the good of my country. tion, that is in esteem among mankind, But 

I have often ‘hecrved with concern, that as few have the adventage of good books, for 


your Mercury is not always equally enter. want of which conversation is atill more 
taining, 'The delay of ships expected in, and it would doubtless have been sory ac~ 
want of fresh advices from Europe, make it to your readers, if, instead of an ald 


frequontly very dull; and I find the freezing out-of-date axticle irom Muscovy or Wungar 
of our river bes the sume effect on newsason you had entertained them with some rel 
trade. With more concern I have continual- chosen extract from a good author, ‘This 
Ty observed the growing vices and follies of whall sometimes do, when I happen to have 
my country folk: and reformation is nothing of my own to say that | thunk ofmore 
proporly the concern of every man, that is, consequence. Sometimes I rurpone to deh. 
every one ought to mind one; yet st is true, ver lectares of morality or phil iy, and 
in this case, that what is everybody's busi- (because [am naturally inclined to be med- 
ners is nobody's business, and the business is dling with things that do not concern me) 
done accordingly. 1, therefore, upon mature perhaps i may sometimes talk politics, An¢ 
deliberation, think fit to take nobody’s business if ¥ can by any ceans furnish out « week's 
wholly into my own hands; and, out of zeal entertainment for the public, that will pwe a 
for the public good, design to erect mayselfin- rational diversion, and at the sume time bein- 
toa kind of censor morum; purporting with structive to the readers, J vhall think my lo 
allowance, to make use of the Weekly sare hours well employed: and if you publish 
Mercary aga vehicle in which my remon- this, I hereby invite al) ingenious gentlemen 
strances shall be canveyed to the world. . and others (that approve uf such an undertak- 
Tam sensible I have in this particolar un- ing) to my easitanee and correspondence. 
dertaken a very unthankful office, aod expect tis like, by this time, you have a curioet 
little besides'my labour for my pains. Nay, ty to be acquainted with my name and che- 
«t is probable I may dieplesse a great number racter. As! do not aim at public praise, I 
of your readers, who will mot very well like design to remain concealed: and there are 
to pay ten shillings a year for being told of euch numbers of our farnily and relations at 
their faults, But a9 most ht in this time in the country, thet though I have 
the censure, when they themeelves are not the ‘signed my naine at full length, Iam vot under 
objects of it, ifany are offended at my expe the least apprehension of being discovered by 
ing their private vices, I promise they it, My cherecter, indeed. ! would favour you 
have the autisfaction, in a very little time, of with, but that [ am cantiousof praising myself 
eeeing their good friends neighbours in lest I should be told my trumpeter's : 
the supe circumstances. and | cannot find in my heart at prevent tu 
However, let the fair sex be assured, that my any thing to my own disadvantage. 
ehall always treat them and their affairs with is very common with authors in their frat 
the utmost decency and respect. I intend performances, tu talk to their re 
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dig abuld ot tu encouragement all poooethiler tits ncgemmry tonissoostl- 
i meet due encouragement, I is life, if it 18 necessary to his - 
publish hereafter, &<. This oaly wants Ton, orf he has a grest desire of growing gud- 
the value they put upon their own writings, denly fat,let him eat; let hum give pubhe notice 
me alse, tae tein ng trad of fou eit srt Teoghed at Bat ‘ine 
i ening, that r- aghed et; but it is! 
you eppore ‘what they have thendy wre, tnrouly unhandeome when friends meet fr 
they mtend never to write again; wi the benefit of conversation, and a Fre 
‘haps it may not be a pin matter whether Taxation from business, that one be the 
everdoorno. Asi have notobseryed theeri- butt ofthe com y and foar men made merry 
ties to be more favourable on this account, I at the cost of the fifth. 
Tals an! eonlale nitrlalise you tat tof th goat-nttreh gay Hopentans who ne 
youcend mee bottle of ink and‘ guire of pe ed erm wwith-s desgo todivert and 
pet by the bearer, you may depend upon hear- Pleese 5 and who was never yet baniked in his 
body Dk from, air, your bumble servant, ion. Eugenius takes mote delight in 
BUSY-BODY. seelying the wit of his friends, than in being 
himeelf; and rf any one of the com- 
pany is so unfortunate aa to be touched a lit- 
No IL tle too nearly, he will make use ofsome inge- 
Feb. 11,1722. ious artifice to turn the edge of ridicule uno- 
CLERIC ipon elakghingette Pope, ther way, choosing rather to make himself 
= ‘8 public jest, to be at the pain of seeing 
Monsreue Rocuerovcav.t tells us some- bib friend in'confusione 
where in his memoirg, that the prince of Among the tribe of lnughers I reckon the 
Conde delighted much in ridicule, and used pretty gentlemen that write satires, and carry 
frequently to shut himself up for half » day them about in their pockets, reading them 
together in his chamber, with a gontleman themselves in ell companies which they hap- 
‘that was his favourite, purposoly to divert pen into; taking advantage of the ill taste of 
‘humself with examining what was the foible, the town, to make themselves famous for a 
Plat geutooan bal ahGreardsinsooe com. Neomve 00 6s Koko, ralbe than‘ 
com- er than 
Be oat nothing speared to him more by all who bare the last inte of pole 
iculous in any body this same humour ness. These I take tobe the most incorrigi- 
tobe of th opinion. The genre tenency be euting atthe Bay Bay ews How 
opinion. The ail jusy- umself, How- 
there is among us to thie embollishmeni, oven the only favour We begs ofthem is, ‘that 
(which ] fear has too often groaily imposed if they cannot control their overbearing itch 
upon my countrymen, instead of wit,) and the for scribbling, let him be attacked in down- 
applause it meets with from a rising genera- right biting lyrica; for there is no satire he 
‘non, fill me with fearful apprehensions for the - dreads half'sc much as an attempt towards 
future reputation ofmy country: ayoungman panegyric. 


; Cwhich ig the most certain Pa 
cartn of lice capecitien) a hereby disco. aang zi 


é 





met from attempting to make a in, No. Til. 
Wil ree into cooinee ina Senn checor) Newsom mcat yan, 


is “ ‘Yente quatit sobda, nec suster, 
nity, withoat hat an f know- " 
toy his own ment humeelh or discovering, ‘Ree Aibnenus sogne Sot maxoas—er 
to the world, mther than venture to expose ‘Ir is suid that the Persians, in their ancient 
himself in a place, where « pun or sneer tution, had public schools, in which vir- 
shall pass for wit, noise for reason, and the tue was taught as a liberal art or science . 
strength of the argument be judged by that af and it ix certainly of more consequence to 8 
the lings. Among these worthy gentlemen, man that he has learned to govern his pas- 
{et us take a view of Ridentias: what # con. sions; in spite of temptation, to be just in 
temptible figure does he make with his trairf! his dealings; to be temperate in his plea- 
of paltry edumrerst this ogg hall give hire sures, to support himself with fortitade under 
self an hour's diversion the cock of a his misfortunes, to beheve with prudence in 
moan’s bat, the heels of his shoes, an unguard- all his affaire, and in every circumstance of 

* ed expreasion in his discourme, or even some life; 1 say, it is of mach more real advantage 
personal defect; and the height of his low to him to be thus qualified, than to be a mas- 
ambition is to put some one of the company ter of all the arte and sciences in the world 
to the blush, who perhaps must pay an equal bosides, 
share of the reckonistg with himself. Ifsuch Virtue alone is sufficient to make a great 
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man glorious and happy. He that is eequaint- 
fl with Cato, a8 I any cannot hel thinking 


gerves the name, without being honoured 
i eae Baan whom ht gripes 
in most ure part je country. 
‘His circumstances are such as only put him 
above necessity, without affording hi 7 
superfutieg: ‘yet who is greater than Cato. 
T bappened but the other day to be at a house 
in town, where, among others, were met men 
of the most note in thia place ; Cato had busi- 
ness with some of them, end knocked at the 
door. The most trifling actions of a man, in 
my opinion, es well as the emallest lineaments 
and features of the face, give a nice observer 
some notion of his mind. Methought he rap- 
ped in such @ pecoliar manner, as seemed 
of iteelf to express, there was one whodeserv- 
e as well as a desired admission. i He appear- 
in the plainest country garb; his great 
coat was coarse, and looked old and thread- 
bare; his linen’ was homespun ; bis beard 
perhaps of seven days’ growth ; his aboes thick 
and hoavy; and every part of his dress cor- 
Why was ison received with 
concurring respect from every person in 
‘the room, even from those who had never 
known him or secn him before? It was not an 
exquisite forin of person or grandeor of dress, 
‘that struck us with admiration. I believe 
Jong habits of virtue have a sensible effect 
on the countenance: there was something 
an the air of his face, that manifested the 
true greatnosn of his mind; which likewise 
speared in all he enid, and in every, part 
his behaviour, obliging ua to regard him 
with a kind of veneration. His aspect is 
sweetened with humanity and benevolence, 
and at the same time emboldened with rero- 
lation, equally free from diffident bazhfulness 
and un unbecoming appearance. The con- 
sciousness of his own inate worth and un- 
shaken integrity render him calm end wn- 
daunted in the presence of the most great and 
‘powerful, and upon the most extraordinary 
occasions, His strict justice and known impar- 
tinlity make him the arbitrator and decider of 
alldiforences that arise for many miles around 
him, without. putting his neighbours to the 








charge, perplex ‘and ‘uncertainty of Inw- 
suits, He always epeaks the thing he means. 
swhich be je never affaid nor ashamed todo, be- 


cause he knows he always means well; and 
therefore is never obliged to blush and feel the 
confusion of findi: imeelf detected in the 
‘Tmeauness of a falsel ‘He nevercontrivea 
iM againgt his neighbour, and therefire ia ne- 
ver seen with a lowering suspicious 

‘mixture of innocence a wiadom vaakes hin 
ever seriously cheerful. His generous hos 
pitality to strangers, secording to his ability; 

ia goodness, his charity, his courege in 

cape of the copresmed, kis Scity tn tress 


a, 
ship, his humility, hia honesty and_sinceri 
his moderation ava bie loyeley, his piety, kes 


de- | temperance, his love to mankind, his magan- 


nimity, his public spiritedness, and in fine his 
consummate virtue, make him justly deserve, 
{0 be esteemed the glory of his country. 

Tee Beare do never shan tho eht 

Freely wfthowt duu they Uive aod Bets: 

‘Soil are they: oe ie the far face of dey, 

And beaven and men are jadges of therr actions -Rewe 


_ Who would not rather choose, if it were in 
his choice, to merit the above character, than 
‘be the richest, the most learned, or the most 
powerful man in the ince without it? 

Almost every man has @ strong natural do- 
sire of being valued and esteemed by the rest 
of his species; but I am concerned and griev- 
ed to see how few fall into the right and on- 
ly infallible method of becoming oo. That 
Taudable ambition is too commonly misapplied, 
and often ill applied. Some, to make them- 
selves consideruble, pursue learning; others 
raep at wealth; same sitn at being thought 
witty; and others are only careful to make 
the inost of a handsome person: but what is 
wit, or wealth, or form, or learning, when 
com] with virtue! It is true, we love 
the handeome, wo applaud the learned, and 
we fear the rich and powerful; but we even 
worship and adore the virtoous. Nor iv it 
strange; since men of virtue arc so raro, B» 
very rare to be found. 

‘Tf'we were as industrious to became, as 
aetea rae oe 

ly great ng a numt 
of valuable men would be much increased ; 
bat it is « great mistake to think of being 
great without goodnes; and I pronounce it 
es certain, that there never yet was a tru) 
great man, that wae not at the same tame truly 
virtuous, 

© Cretico! thou sour phil wopher! thou 
conning statesnan! thou art crafty, hut ir 
from being wise. When wilt thon be eo 
teemod, regarded, and beloved like Cato? 
When wilt thou, among thy crestures, mort 
with that unfeigned ft, and warm 
will, that all men have for him? Wilt thou 
never underatend, that the cringing, mean, 
submissive deportment of thy dependants, is 
Gike the worship paid by Indians to the devil) 
Tather through fear of the harm thou mayest 
do thom, than ont of gratitude for the favours 
they have received from thee? Thou art noi 
wholly void of virtue; there are many gou! 
things in thee; and man; actions re- 
ported of thee, Be advised by thy friend : 
neglect those musty authors; Jet them be co- 
vered with dust, and moulder on their proper 
shelves; and do thon apply thyself to a study 
auch more profitable, the knowledge of man- 


Kind and of thyself. 
notice, thet the Busy-Body 








‘thyself. 
This is to give 
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atrictly forbids all persons, from this time for- lowing letter left for me at the printes’s, is 
‘wand, of what age, sex, quality, degree, one of the first I have received, whieh I re- 
or denomination, soever, on any pretence, to gard the more that it comes from one of the 
inguira who is the author of this paper, on faireex, 2nd becanse I have myself often times 
pain of bie displeasure (hisown near anddear suffered under the grievance therein com- 
Felations only excepted.) —_ Plainined of. 
It is to be observed, that if any bed charac- To the 
‘ters happen to bedrawn in the course of these Syz,—You having set yourself up for a 
papers, they mean no particular person, if censuror morum, (as I think you call it,) 
they are not particularly applied. which ia said to mean a reformer of manners, 
ikewise, thet the author is no party man, J know no peraon more proper to be applied 
tut a general meddle. ; : to for redress in all the grievances we suffer 
_N. B Cretico lives in a neighbouring pics| frome une of musnics 1s eons Geople: ‘You 
must know I am a single woman, and keep 8 
ehop in this town for a livelihood. There is 


No. IV, 8 certain neighbour of mine, who is reall 
Peb. 23,1799. agreeable company enough, and with whom 
‘Neqald nero. have had an intimacy of some time standing ; 


In wy first paper, I invited the learned and butof late she makes ber visits no axceeding- 
the ingenious to join with me in this under- ly often, and sta oo Jong every vist that T 
taking ; and I now repeat that invitation, I am tired cut ofall patience. I have no man- 
‘would have auch gentlemen, take this oppor- ner of time at all to myself’; and you who 
tunity. by trying their talent in writing) of seem to be a wise man, rout noods be sens 
diverting themeelves and friends, and inprov- ble, that every person has little secreta and 
ing the taste of the town. And because I privacies, that are not proper to be exposed 
would all wit of our own even to the nearest friend. Now! cannot do 
and produce, I Promiae, that w the least thing in the world, but she must know 
shall eend me @ little essay on some morel or about it; it isa wonder I have found anop- 
other subject, thet is fit for public view in this portunity to write you thisletter. My misfor- 
manner, (and not basely borrowed from any time is, that J respect her very well, and know 
other author,) f shall receive it with cendour, not bow todisoblige her somuch as totell her I 
soil take care’ ts place i 'to tho best eceany should be glad to have less ofher company ; for 
tage. It will be hard if we cannot muster up if [should once hint such a thing, 1 am afrad 
in the whole country a sufficient stock of she would resent it eo as never todarken my 
wense to supply the Busy-Body at least for a | door aznin—But, alas, sir, I have not 
twelvemonth, For my own part, I have al-| you half my affliction. She has two children 
ready professed, that I” have the good of my ; that are just big enough to run about and do 
country wholly at heart in this design, with- pretty mischief: these are continuall slong 
out the least sinister view; my chit arpore, with mamma, either in ray room or shop, if 
being to inculcate the noble princi ‘vir- have ever 80 many customers or people with 
‘tne, and ciate vice of every kind. But me about business. Sometimes they pull the 
an T know the mob hate instruction, and the goods off my low shelves down tothe ground, 

lity would never read beyond the first and perhaps where one of them has just been 
fine of my lectures, if they were actually fill- making water. My friend takes up the stuff 
ed with nothing but wholesome precepts and and cries—“ Oh! thou little wicked, mischiev- 
advice, [ must therefore sometimes humour ous rogae! but, however, it has done no 
them fn their own way. There are acct of great damage; it is only wet a litle;” and 
rest names in the province, who are the com- so puts it upon the shelf again. Sometimes 
Thon objects of popalar dislike. If I can now they get to my cask of nails behind the coun- 
and then overcome my reluctance, and pre- ter, and divert themselves, to my great vexa- 
vail with myself to satirize a litle, one of tion, with mixing my tenpenny end eight- 
‘these gentlemen, the expectation of moeting penny and fourpenny r. 1 endeavour 
such a gratification will induce many to ‘to conceal my uneasiness as much az possible. 
me through, who would otherwise proceed znd, with a grave look, to go on sorting them 
Jnnmedint y to the foreign news. As Jam out. She cries” Don't thee front yaelt 
ver assured the greatest menamong us| neighbour; let them play # litle ; t 
haven sincere love for ther country, notwith- | to rights before I - Bat things atelnorer 
standing its ingratitude, and the insinuations ‘so put to rights but that J find a preat deal of 
of the envious and taalicious to the contrary, work todo after they are gone. ‘Thus, sir, I 
+g0 I doubt not but they will cheerfully tolerate have all the trouble and pesterment of chil- 
me in the liberty I design to take for the end dren without the pleasure of calling them my 
above menti own; and they are now so used fo being hers 

As yet I have but few correspondents, that will be content no where else. if 
though they begin nowJo increase. The ftl- ebe have been eo kind asto have mode- 
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rated her visite to ten times adey, endstaid but him. On this occasion it may be entertain- 
half an hour at atime, I shonld have been con- ing to ame of my readers, if I acquaint them 
tented, and J believe never have given you with the Turkish manner of entertaining vi. 
this trouble; but this very morning they have siters, which I have from an author of unques- 
so tormented me that I could bear no longer; tionable veracity; who assures ua, that even 

while the mother wea asking me twenty the Turks are not eo ignorant of civility and 


rtinent queations, the tomy the arte of endearment, but that they can 
nal andy with grent delight, retiod them by practiootheen with as mach esnotaemsganny 
handfalls all over the floor; und the other at other oailog, whenever they have a mind to 

the eame time made euch «terrible din upon show ives obliging. 
my counter with a hammer, that I grew half — “ When you visit a persn of quality,” mys 
distracted. I was just then about to make he, “and have talked over your business, or 
myselfa new suit of pinners, but in the fret the compliments, or whatever concern brought 
and confusion J cut it quite out of all manner you thither, he makes a aign to have things 
of shape, and utterly spoiled a piece of the served in for the entertainment, which is, ge- 
firet muslin. Pray, sir, tell me, what shall { nerelly, 0 litte eweetmeats a cup of a sher- 
dot and talk against anch unreasonable visit- Wet, a81 epother of cole; all which are im. 
in your next 3 though I would not mediately brought in e servants, and 
have hee affront with me for a deal, teoderaf tele gue ti orden with the 
for I sincerely love her and her children, as test care and awfulness rmaginuble, At 
well I think as a neighbour can, and she buys comes the finishing part of the entertam- 
great many things in a year at my ehop— ment, which ir perfuming the beards of the 
But I would beg her to consider she uses me company; a ceremony which is performed in 
uamerafaly, though I aleve it is only for this mamer: they have for the a 
want of it I have twenty things smell chaffing dish, covered with a hd full of 
more to tell you besides all thie: there is a holes, and fixed upon a handsome plate. Jn 
handsome gentleman that has a mind (I don’t {hi ter pt mane Hoch cons ani upcn them 
‘aloes wood, and abutting it up, the 


question) to make love to me; but he can’t apiece 
get the anit dear! here she smoke immediately ascends with a grateful 
comes again !-—I must conclade.—Yours, &c. odour through the holes of the cover. The 
PATIENCE. = smoke is held under every one’e chin, and of: 
Indeed it is well enc sit happens, that fered ar it were a sacritice to his beard. The 
she is come to 18 complaint, which brisly idol eoon receives the reverence done 


I think ir fall long enough already, and pro- ‘0 tt, ando greedily takes in and incorporates 
bably would otherwise have been as long the gummy steam, that it retams the savour 
again. However I confess I cannot help of it, and may serve for a nosepay a good 
tying my cort it’s case, and in her While after, Vi 

alf exhort the visiter to remember andcon-! “The ceremony may perhape seem ridicu- 
sider the words of the wise man, “ With- | lous at first, but st passes among the Turks ax 
draw thy foot from the house of thy neigh-|® hign gratification. And Iwill say this in 
dour, lest he weary of thee and so hate | vindication, that its design is very wise and 
thee.” Tt 15,1 belheve, a nice thing, aud very ; useful, for it is und d to give a ervil dis 
difficult, to regulate our visitein such a man- | mission to the visitants, baggie them, 
ner as never fo give offence by commg too, that the master of the house has business to 


seldom, or too often, or departing tooabruptly, 
or staying too long. However, in my opi- 
moa it is safeat foe noost people, in & general 
‘way, who are unwilling to disublige, to visit 
peldomand tarry but a little winle in a place; 
notwit preming invitations. which 
are many times insincere. And Hhoagh mare 
of your company should be really 3 
xt in this case too much reservedness is 

wult more easly excused than the contrary. 

‘Men are subject to various inconveniencies 
merely th lack ofa small share of cou- 
rage, which 16 8 quality very necessary in the 
common occurrences of an wellas ma 
battle. How many impertmencies do we 
daily saffer with great unessiness, because 
we have not courage enough to discover our 
dislikes? Aad why any nos mae use the 
boldness and of telling hie friends, 
that their long visits sometimes incammode 





do, or some other avocation, that permits them 
ty go away as soon as they please; and the 
sooner after this ceremony the better. By 
this means you may at any time, without 
offence, deliver yourself from bemg’ detained 
from your affairs by tedious and uneeasonable 
vieite; and from being constramed to use that 
piece of hypocrisy, so common in the world, 
Of pressing those to stay longer with yon, 
‘whom perhaps, in your heart, you wish a great 
way off for having troubled you so loug al- 
ready.” 


‘Thos far my author. For my own part, f 
have taken such a fancy to this Turkuh eus- 
tam, thet for the fature I sball put something 

ike it in practice. Ihave provided a bottle 
of right French brandy for the men, and ci- 

‘vated for the ladies. After I have treat 
with e dram, and presented a pinch of my 
best enoff. I expect all company will retire, 


and leave me to purme my studies for the for gold, nor what baser wretch corrupted 

‘good of the public "7 him, and then bought the bargain: all this, 

‘and much more of the sume kind, I shall for- 

i , arti preion get, and pass over in silence; but then it is 

give notice, am actually DOW CO ty be observed, that I and require a 
piling, end design to publish in a short time, Qdden and pes t 

ths tree history of "These threstenings of mine, 3 hope, will? 





others, and at the sume ti e 
wil bo roquste tothe perfecting and embel- SSnce"of thle: sal Unt people nny Dat 
fishment of the suid work, are desired tocom- fatter themeclyes with the hore. of oxvces! 
anunicate the same to the author, und direct i> thir loose mit ey knoe 
their letter to beleft with the printer hereof. te Gattne in evd doing, 
Be cee} signed Would:  T must acquaint them, that I have lately en- 

tered into an intimacy with the extraordit 

who some time ago wrote me the fol- 

No. V. [owing letter; and who having « wonderful 

‘Vou, © patricius aanguss, quoe vivere fas ost, faculty, that enables him to discover the most 
imttance, powaeae ocourne wane Ferme, peeref iniguit 


nity, ia capable of giving me great 
3 in my designed work of reforme- 


| 


‘Tram paper being designed for a terror to 
evil doers, aa well as a praise to them thatdo tion. 
well, I am lifted up with secret joy to find, 
‘that my undertalang is 9] i, and encou- v 
raged, by tho jost nd good, and that few are NoVE 
‘against me but those who have ressonto fear “Mu. Busv-Bony,—I reyoice, sir, at the 
me, ity you have given me to be service- 

‘There are little fillies in the behaviour of able to you, and by your means, to this pro- 
most men, which their best friends are too vince; you must know, that euch have been the 
‘tender to acquaint them with; there ere lit- circumstances of iy life, and such were the 
Ue vices and smell crimes, which the Jaw has marvellous oecurrencesof my birth, that 1 have 
no regard to or remedy for: there are like- not only a faculty of discovering the actions of 
wise rest piecea of villany eometimes so persons that are absent or asleep, but even of 

ily accomplished, and so circumspectly the devil himeclf in many of his secret work- 

guarded, that the law can take no hold of the in the various shapes, habits, and names 
actora, All these things, and things of this of men and women ; and having travelled and 
nature, come within my province as Censor, conversed much, and met with but e very 
and lam determined not to be negligent of few ofthe same perceptions and qualifications, 
‘the trust I have reposed in myself, but resolve I can recommend myself to you aa the most 
to exocute my office diligently and faithfully. useful man you can correspond with. My 

All the world may judge without bow father’s father's father (for we had no grand- 
yauch humani ‘na well aa justice I shall be- fathers in our family) wae the same John 
have in this’ : andthateven my enemies Bunyan that writ that memorable book, The 
may be convinced I take no delight to rake Pilgrim's Progress, who had, in some de- 
into the dunghill livesof vicious men; and to ree auatensl Hecal of second sight. Thue 
the end that certain persons may be « little faculty (how derived to hum our family me- 
‘eased of their fears, and relieved from the moirs are not very clear) was enjoyed by all 
terrible palpitations they have lately felt and hisdeacendants, bnt not by equal telents. It 
suffered, and do all wafer ; I hereby gracious was very dim in several of my first cousins, 
Wy pass general act of oblivion, for ell of and probably had been nearly extinct in our 
fences, crimes, and misdemeanours, of whet perticuler branch, had not my father been a 
and soever, commutied from the beginning traveller. He lived in his youthful days m 
of the year 1681, until the dey of the date of New England. There be married, and there 


hereafter be committed. 1 shall take no no- their: {t performances. My parents trans- 
uce who bas (heretofore) raised a fortune by ting themselves to Great ‘Bitain, my Be 
fraud and it cr’ birth was in thet kingdom. 
isy 5 ‘He shared but a emall portion of this virtue, 
husband's bed, nor what man has by being only able to diecern transactions about 


usage or neglect, broke the heart the time of and after their ing. My 
ofa faithful wifo; and wasted his health end good father, who delighted in the Pilgrim's 
substance in debauchery ; what base wretch Progress, and mountainous places, took ehip- 
haa betrayed his friepd, and sold his honesty ping with his wife for Scotland, and inbabit- 
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ed in the Highlands, where myself was born, ) fees; which indulgence the small wits, i 
and whother the soi, climate, or estral influ. about the city, are. edvised qmtehily ioee, 
ences, of which are preferred divers cept and ackoow 

Hs fetiet per mecesa' nara of N gentleman wi oeals himself Sirona, 
second me, is directed, on receipt of this, to burn hie gre 
iphed shined im trough soveral generations, book of eraiies, - ial 
[ will not here discuse, But eo it is, that P. 8. In compassion to that young man on 
am possonsed largely of it, and design, if you secount of the grest puins he bus takes, in 
excourage the al, to take this opportu- consideration ofthe character I have just re- 
nity of with it, which I question ceived of him, thet he is really good tintured, 
not will be accepted of in a gratefil way by and on condition he shows it to no foreigner, 
many of your honest readers though the die or r of pense, I have thought fit to re- 
covery of my extraction bodes me no defar- prieve his sid great book of crudities from 
ence from your it scholars and modern the flames tll further order. 


ae 


my father was long ago 
‘aware of, and lest the name lone ‘hart 
the fortunes of his children, he in his ebiftings No. Vil. 


from ane country to another, changed it. Nob ne tangere. 
“Str, I have only this forther tosay, how! 1 wap resolved when I firet commenced 
may be useful to yoo, and as 2 reason for is deaign, on noaccount to enter into a pub- 
not making myself more known in the world’: lic dispute with eny man; for I judged it 
by virtue of this great gift of nature, eecond- would be equally unpleasant to me, and my 
aughtedness, I do continually see numbers of reuders, to ce this paper filled wath conten- 
ten, women, and children, of all ranks, and tious lings, answers, replies, &c, which 
what they are doing, while I am ating mm isa way of witing that is endless, and at the 
my closet; which is too great a burden for sme ume seldom containa any thing that is 
‘the mind, and makes mo aleo conceit, even difying or entertaining. Yet, when sucha 
‘against reason, that all this hostof people can considerable man ar Mr.~-~~ finds himpelf 20 
‘see and observe me, which strongly inclines concerned to nccnec and condemn me, 
me to solitude, and an obscure living; andon as he hes done in Keimer’s last Instructor, | 
dhe other hand, it will be an ease to me todis- cannot forbear endeavouring to say something: 
arden my thoughts and obeervationa in the, in my own defence, [rum one of the worst cha- 
way proposed to you, by, sir, your frend and | racters that could he given me by 1 men of 
rervant,’ worth, But as] have many things of more 
conceal this correspondent’s name in my consequence to offer to the public, 1 declare 
vare for hia life and safety, and cannot but ap- | that I never will, after this time, take notice 
proven prudence in choosing to live oberure- | of any accusations not better supported with 
ly. } remember the fate of my poor monkey : | trath and reason; much less may every httle 
he had an ill-natured trick of grinning and seribbler, that shall attack me, expoct’an an- 
chattering at every thing he saw in petticoats: ewer from the Busy-Body, 
my ignorant country neighbours got a notion ‘The sum of the chergo delivered egunet 
that pug marlod by instinct at every fomale , me, either directly ux indirectly, m the mud 
sho bad lost her virginity. Thie was no sooner | paper, is this: not totuentin the firet mighey 
generally believed, than be was condemned} sentence coucerning vanity and il] nature, 
to death; by whom J could never learn, but end tho shrewd intimation that I em without 
he was eumminated in the night, barbarously charity, and therefore can have Dn pretence 
stabbed and mangled in a thousand places, and to religion, 1 am represcuted ae guilty of de- 
left hanging dead on one of my gate posts, famation and ecandal, the odioumese of which 
where I found him the next morning. is apparent toevery good man; and the prac- 
‘The Censor observing that the sich of serib- tice of it opposite to Chnstimmty, morality, 
bling begins to spread exceedingly, and being and common justice, and in votne canes so far 
fully tender ofthe veputationo acount below all these, as to be mhumen: ass blaster 
19 point of wit, and good sense, has determi: A ng by a 
to take all manner of writings, in ceree or to screen myn the imputation of ma- 
prose, that pretend to either, under his imme- lice yodice ; ns using a weapon whic 
diate’ cognizance; and according! the wise and better part of mankind hold 1m 
prohibits the pablishing any euch for the fa- abhorrence; and as giving treatment winch 
tare till they have first passed his eamina- the wiser and better part of mankind dislike, 
‘tuon, and received his imprimatur: for which on the same principles and for the same rea- 
he demands as a fee only six pence per sheet. sons, as they do assassination, éc. . ond all this 
NB. He nevertheless permits to be pub- , is inferred end concluded from a character 1 
Jished, all estirical remarks on the Basy-Body, | have wrote in my NoJf. 
the above prohibitim notwithstanding, and| Ta order to examine the justice and truth 
without examination or requiring the said | of this heavy charge, let ue recur to that cha- 
Vou IL... 3Q 














vacter. And here we may be surprised to 
find what a trifle hes raised thie mighty cla- 
i grievous accusition ! 
‘The worst thiog maid of the person, in what 
w called my gross (be he who he 
will to whom my accuser bas applied the cha~ 
acter of Critico) is, that he ia a sour philaso- 
pher, crafty, but not wise, Pew human cha- 
Tacters can be drawn that will not fit some- 
body in eo large « country as this; but one 
would think, supposing I meant Critico a real 
Perna, when fod nt very pcegeey 
partiality, wi id in that very 
at Cin twit ire tan thee 
are map: in many 
some im; which must be al- 
owed in all reason, much to overbalence in 
tod etuninge Nays my Yer encny ace 
canning. Nay, my very enem 0 
tor must have been senile of this, when 
he freely acknowledges, that he has been seri- 
ously considering, and cannot yet determine 
which he would choose to be, 


why I ought not to continue drawing 
ters, viz. Why shoald any man’s picture be 
published that he never sat for, or his own 
good name taken from him any more than his 
money or fiona, at the a1 will 
another? &c. Tikes bs ds fo enemas: 
money or possessions I presume are 
to the put 3; since no man can claim 
right to either those or a good name, ifhe has 
ected a0 sate Petit thee Andre at Oe 
pal ly judges what share of reputation 
they mu think preper to allow to any man? 
Supposing t was capable, and had an incli 

tion, to draw all the good and bad 


ij 
an 


but such be incensed that they have their de- 
fert’t I have as great an aversion and abhor. 
rence for defamation and scandal es any man, 
trully of woh bare things: bsg Tam very 
ings: am 

Suis aad corn thi shout make oe 

is to defame any person, my repu- 
tation would be nooner art than his; the 
Busy-Body would quickly become detectable ; 


bocauee, fu auch a can, a8 is jastly 
: fe of wit no- 
velty soon dies away in generous 
minds, and is followed with a secret Mfiof, to 


the plossure arising from a 

vee their neighbours calumniated. Bat if I 
myself was ly the worst man in the 
province, and any one should draw my true 
character, would it not be ridiculous in me 
to my, he had defamed and scandalized me, 
unless he had added in @ matter oftrath? If 
any thing is meant by, eaking, why soy man's 


i- that drawing too good a cherecter of' 
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Picture should be published which be never 
ent for, it myst be, that we should give no 
character without the owner's consent. If 1 
discern the wolf disguised it 
and contriving the ction of my reigi 
‘bour’s eheep, must I have his permission, 
fore I am allowed to discover and prevent 
himt If I knowa to be & designing 
kmave, must I ask his consent to bid my 
axno rue, sopantag te Bury oly bad rah 
game rule, su y 

Iy merited all his enemy hed charged. im 
with, bis consent ought likewise to have been 
obtained, before eo terrible an accusation was 

i against him, 

Tahal conclude with observing, that in the 
last paragraph save ove af the piece now ex- 
amined, much il! nature and some good sense 
are coinhabitants (as be ait) The 
ill natore appears in his wouring todis- 
cover satire where I intended no such thing, 
but quite the reverse: the good vanse ia this, 


man 
his 


i 





is a refined manner of satire that may be as 
injurious to him as the contrary, by bringing 
on ao examination that andresses the 


£ 
5 
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ene 


I forgive it, Yet I will not leave 
jatar unrewarded; but assure my adver- 
, that in consideration of the merit of those 

lines, I am resolved to forbear injuring 

Se eee 
my —_— W—— 

ind ltt. 

lions complained of shall be muzzled. 


Fe 
¥ey 


No, VE. 
Mareh 27, 178 
ud mortal; ey 
oolaveme gem 
‘One of the greatest pleasures an author 
cau have, in certainly the hearing his works 
applauded. The hiding from the world our 
names, while we publish our thonghts, is so 
absolutely n to this self gratification, 
that I take my well wishers will congratulate 
meon my. escape from many dill it but fruit. 
Jess inquiries that of late have been made af 
ter me. Everyman will own that an author 
‘a8 sach, ought to be hid by the merit of his 
ft is only; but pride, party, and preyu- 
at this time run eo very high, that ex- 
perience shows we form our notions of a piece 
by the character of the author. Nay there 
are eome very humble politicians in and about 
the city who will ask on which side the 
in of ts thing area, Thisuege pose 
‘opinion of the DETOUR 
pita Selena fod 
speculation ; 
fore concenled my mame. And I appeal to 








the more generous part of the world, if Lhave, 
since gy in the character of the Busy- 
Body, given an instance of my siding with 
‘any perty more than another, in the 
divisions of my country; and I have above 

js mtiefaction in myself, thet neither affec- 


41 
mercurial wand and m T have atill fail- 
edin my purpose; this, therefore, I send, to 
and desire an acquaintance with you, 

1 ¥ donot doubt, notwi ing my repeat- 
ed ill fortune, but we may he exceedingly ser- 
‘viceable to each other in our discoveries; and 


tion, aversion, of interest bave biassed me to that if we use our united endeavours, the ume 
bw any partiality towards eny mun, oF st of wil come when the Bury-Body, hin seond- 


men; but whatsoever I find nonsensical, ri- 
@iculous, or immorally dishonest, I have and 
shall continue openly to attack with the free. 
dom of en honest man apd a lover of my 


I profes 1 can herd] self, 
can contain my or 
preserve the gravity and dignity that should 
‘attend the ners office, wha Thear the 
odd and unaccountable expositions that are put 
upon some of my works, through the malicious 
ignoraneo of somo, nn vain pride of’ more 
ordit penetration in others; one m- 
stance of which many of my readers are ac- 
quainted with, A certain gentleman has 
taken a great deal of pains to write a key to 
the letter in my No. FV., wherein he has in- 
geniously converted a gentle satire upon te- 
dious and impertinent visitants, into » libel 
on Fertile henrey terre aed 
only a5 a ‘imen ie taste of the 
man T 2 foro em to please in my 
‘ulations, not that I suppose my imparti- 
aly will ever bo called in question on that 
account. Jnjustice of this nature I could 
complain of in many instances ; but I am at 
Present diverted by the reception of a letter, 
which though it regards me only in my pri- 
vate ‘ity, a8 an adept, yet I venture to 
publish it for the entertainment of my readers. 


Morum, Eag. Busy-Body gene- 
ral of the Province of Pennsylaniar and 
the counties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sus- 
sex upon Deloware. 
“ Honounanun Sta,—I judge by your lucu- 
bration that yon are not only a lover of rath 
juity, but « man a 
sot rey pee ot tet trees 
fave, fron th 7 inde 
ve, my A e 
gable student io, and admirer of that divine 
science, astrology. I have read over 


me for ex 
and Uine lost in the pufrait of this 


a sa, (for 

Teowe ll etags) Unt ere ar large oun of 
wa all things) that: are sume 

money hidden vador ground in divers places 
about this town, and in many parts of the 
country ; but alas, sir, notwithstanding I bave 
‘used all the means lard down in the immortal 
‘authors before mentioned, and when: fail- 
ed, the ingenious Mr. P—d—l, with his 


correspondent, and your very honour- 

able servant, will be three of the richest men 

in the province; and then, sir, what may we 
not do! & word to the wise is sufficient. 

T conclude, with all demonstrable respect, 


yours end Urani’s votary, 
"TITAN PLELADS, 


In the evening after I received this letter, 
{ made a visit to my second-sighted friemi, 
‘and communicated to him my proposal, When. 
he bad read it, he assured me that, to his cer- 
tain knowledge, there is not at this time 90 
ua os ons enn of or silver hid under 
ground in any pert e province ; for that 
late and present scarcity of money had ob- 
liged those who were living, and knew where 
they had formerly bid eny, to take it up and 
use it in their own necessary efftirs: and as 
to all the rest, which was buned by pirates 
and others in old times, who were never like 
‘to come for it, he bad hirneef Jong moa oui 
at all op, and applied it to charitable uses ; 
thia he desired me to publish for the 
good. For @ acyuninted me, there are 
amongst us great numbers of honest artificers 
and ring people, who, fed with a vain hope 
of growing suddenly rich, neglect their bust- 
ness almost to the ruining of themsclves end 
families, and voluotarily endure abundance of 
fatigue in a fruitless search after imaginary 
iden treasures. They wander through the 
woods and bushes by day, to discover the 
waarks and signs; at midnight they repair to 
thove hopefil spats with spetes anv! pickarce ; 
fall of expectation they laboor violently, 
Secuaing. 2 the same time in every joint 
through fear of certain malicious demons, who 
gre ened to Beunt aad ss oe Places, At 
length a je in dug, and perhapeseve- 
ralcart sande of cart thrown out ; butalas, no 
les or weighty 


ran 
pieces of eight! Then they conclude that, 
throagh some mistake in the procedure, some 
eroed pce, ce sunte tule of rt ent 
ed,the guardian spirit power to aink it 
deeper into the earth, and convey 1 out of hw 
reach. Yet when ¢ man is once thus mnfatu- 
ated, he is so far from being discouraged by 
ill success, that he is rather snimated to doo 
ble his i and will tey again and again, 
ea aried Giron 28, 1n hopes at last 
of meeting with seme lucky int, that ebsll at 
once sufficiently reward them for all them ex- 
of time and Isboor. 
‘This odd humour of digging for money, 
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through a belief that mach has been hid by wealthy. Bot how absurd ia it to neglect @ 
pirates formerly frequenting the river, hasfor certain profit for such » ridiculous whimsey ; 
Several years been mighty prevalent enong to spend whole deys at the George tavern in 
un; ‘nscrnuch that yoo oto hard walk company with an idle pr ler to astrology, 
4. wile out ok ths sown oo any ae eet contriving eerie meent viet wae ba 
observing seve its dug wi demgn, ver bidden. and forgetting how 
co perite some ately cpencdh ‘Men other’ siness ie managed at habe in their abecace: 
‘wise of very good aense have been drawn into | to leave their wives anda warm bed at mid- 
this practice throagh an ing desire night (no matter if 7 ram, hail, snow, or blow 
of Indden wealth, and an easy ity of! a , provided that be the critical hour) 
whet 80 cernestly wished might be true. | and fatigue themselves with the violent exer- 
ie 2 retinal cod sinost curate Se pr pel -ap deckaiees ry brpeebaing ve 
thods airing riches by industry ry ing a it may cost their 
Bt cng ee A eT AR Geel er at Lit ditgieing deneioe ss os 
seems to be some peculiar charm in the con- to be fit for no business besides for some day 
ceit of finding money, and if the ends of after, Surely this is nothing less then the 
Schuylkill were so much mined with small most egregious folly and madness. 
grains of gold, that aman might ina day’a I shall conclude with the worde of my dis- 
time, with care and application, get end Agri 
to tho value of half a crown, I make no quee- when he gave his eon a good plantation : «My 
thon but we should find several people employ-. son,” ays he, “I give thee now a valuable 
od there, that can with ease earn five ehil- parcel of lund; I sesure thee I have found a 
ings a day at their proper trades. | considerable quantity of gold by digging there, 

y are the idle stories told of the private : thee mayest do the eame: but thee must care~ 
success of some people, by which others are fully observe this, never to dig more then 
encouraged to proceed; and the plough deep.” 
‘with whom the country swarms at this 
see either in the baliat ‘of these things them-' 

vee, or ir advantage in persuading 
Sonealeg sa the ial ti wes fot Figen ee bgsoin 
‘about the cri {mes rings J = bi 
the methods of laying the sprit and the DAO extire ir hs place Mowe be wlio 
‘Whimsieg, which rendera them very necesea- this that if it was not for Wer afeehaton, ae 
Ty to und very much caressed by, the poorde- would be absolutely irresistible, 
BOB 


Juded money hunters. BRIEF, 
‘There is certainly something very bewitch- . ran 
ing in the pursuit after mines of gold and eil- Mr. Brief appears to have communicated 
ver, and other valuable metals, and many have his laconic letter to othera, at the same time 
deen rained by it. A sea captain of my ao- that it wes presented here; it has produced 
qutiatance used to blame the English fr en. 29 less than six other communications, which 

vying Spain their mines af silver, and too fellow in the onder they were received. 
much despising and overlooking the edvan- Mx. Busy Bony,—I cannot conceive who 
tages oftheir own industry and manufactures, Mr. Biief weane, by the pretieetcreture in 
. my ." gays he, “I esteeem is 3 but I can exsure ei im 
Banks of Newhoundland to be a more valus- tae, Beata bo is trupeno boo oe afte: 
ble possesion than the mountains of Potosi; tion et all DIANA. 
and when T have been there onthe fishing ac try 
count, I have looked upon every cod pulled up | you (AS ©, correspondent of yours bins 
into the vessel as certain quantity of silver ' yoq before i can be pablisbed,T have looked 
fe rich sealed ony carrying wo he next in my glaserepaedly—n toosand times, 
net to mention the national proGt of fing Petaps in a day —and if it was not for the 
cms aerate hae opr, tere pe prc 
feamen.”* nest, i 7 

without succea been e ecarcher after M7 pointed at, 








i money, reflect on this, i Mr. Bosy-Bopy,—I must own that several 
ed from this unaccountable con- have told me, I am the Prettiest creature in 
sider that every stitch he tal ison this place, but I believe I ahould not be taxed 


Rashap bootie pictive Cire pitrate crs with affectation, if Tcould have thooght as 
Of pa that wil in a Rw bape tee sagonnt, well O them ax hey do of themselvex 
Sasa noun Cony ants Cie Re Yace wiinirvia syon 
every irives, or ith his ‘our sex calls me 3 myown, 
plang; auch thoughtsay make them industss affeted: is it from caodout im tye ons, or 
bus and of consequence in time they may be eavy im the other! ANN. 
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Mr. Busy-Bopy,—-They that cell me af | and Cleopatra, among other ceptives who ae- 
fected are greatly mistaken, for I don't know companied them, breaght to Rone apres et 


that T ever refused to kiss any body but « 
Sool.—Mr. Brief will understand me. 
KIT CANDOUR. 
oF atexp Bosy-Bopy,—I am not at all dis- 
pleased at being accused of affectation ; thou 
Anowest the yan le call decency of be- 
haviour and simplicity of rr aed 
name. Thy friend, DORCAS DAISY. 


No, X. 
‘Ventas Inee ctarsor. 

A varenv of mine was the other day cheap- 
ening some trifles at end f= 
ter a few words they oma price. At 
the tying up of the parcels he had purchased, 
the mistress of the shop told him that, 
wore growing very hard. for she actually lost 
by every thing she sold. How then is it pos- 
sible, said my friend, thet you can keep on 
yor asineas. Indeed, sir, answered she, 

mast of necessity shut my doors, had I not 
avery greattrade. The reason said my friend 
(with a neer) is admrable. 


There are a great retailers who falne 
ly magi that being i torical (the modern | 
phrase * Iying) is: for ther advantago ; 
and some of them have a saying, that it is a) 
pity is @ sin, it és s0 useful in trede;! 
though if they would examine into the reason 
why ® number of shopkeepers raise coneider- 
able estates, while who have set out 
‘with better fortunes have become bankrupts, 
they would find, that the former made up with 
trath, diligence, and probity, what they were 
deficient of im stock; while the latter have 





been guilty of imposmg on such customers ax 
they found ba no skill sn the quality oftheir, 
goats, 


‘The fortser character raisesa credit which , 
supplies the want of fortune, and their fair 
dealing brings them customers; whereas none 
will return to buy of him by whown he hes 
been oace imposed upon. If people in trade 
wonld judge rightly, we might buy blindfold- 

and they would save both to themselves , 
and customers the unpleasantness of hag-| 


gling. 
‘Though there axe numbers of shopk 
who scorn the mean vice of lying, and w! 
word may very mifely be relied on, yet. there 
are too many who will endeavour, and back-| 
ing their falsities with ameverations, pewn 
thse lees tone their prices. anal 
Are: works more precept. 
imy sole view being the good and interest of| 
my count whom 1 could wish to vee 
without any vie or fll, Tebal offer an ex- 
ample 


cient. 


about sixty Fata old; the senate bemg in- 
formed that thie man had never been detected 
ine falsehood, and wus believed never tobue 
told lie, not only restored htm to liberty, but 
made him 2 high priest, and caused a statue 
to be erected to his honour. The priest thus 
honoured was an Egyptian, and an enemy to 
Rome, but he virtue removed al] obstacles. 

Pamphilius was Roman citizen whose bo- 
dy upon his death was forbidden sepulture, 
his estate was confiscated, his house rezed, 
and his wife and children benished the Ro 
man territories wholly for his having been a 
notorious and inveterate liar. 

‘Could there be greater demonstrations of re- 
spect for truth than these of the Romans, who 


people elevated an enemy to the greatest honours, 


and exposed the femily of a citizen to whe 
greatest contumely ? 

‘There can be no excuse for lying, neither 
is there any thing equally despicable anddan- 
erous as & liar, no man bemg safe who aaso- 
ciates with him; for he who will be, well 
storar cons the proverb, and sich a eA 
TOR ny life, turn my fumily out 
doors and rum thy repatatin whenever he 
shall find it his interest ; undaf'a man will he 
and ewear to it in lus shop to obtain a trifle, 
why should we doubt his doing so when he 
many hope to make a fortune by ws perry ? 
‘The crime isin itself co mean, that to call a 
man alisr is esteemed every where an afltent 
not to be forgiven, 

Hany have lenity enough toullow thedeal- 
ers an excuse for this bad practice, ] believe 
they will allow none for the gentIrinan who 18 
addicted to this vice: and must look upon hia 
with vontempt. That the worl doesso is vi- 
sible by the derision with which lus name is 
trea fms oe moentioned. 

jor Epimenides yave the Rho- 
dians this description of Truth.—She ix the 





companion of the gods, the joy of heaven, the 
Tight ofthe earth, the podesal of juste,” and 
the basis of good pelicy. 


Eschines told the sume people, thet trath 
was a virtue. without which force wax en- 
fesbled, justice corrupted; humilny beeanie 
diveimolation, patience intolerable, chastity 
2 disseraller, liberty fost, and. pity raperthi- 


| Ptarmanes ‘the phuoenpher told the Romanus 


that Trath wasthe centre on which alll things 
rested: a chart to seil by, » remedy for all 
evile, and a light to the whole world. 
‘Ansxarchus, peaking of Truth, aud, it was 
health incapable of sickness, lif not subject 
to death, an elixir that healeth all, a sun not 


veneration bestowed on truth to be obscured, a moon without eclipse, an 
abhorrence of filechood among the an- {herb 


which never withereth, a gate thot 1s 
never closed, and a path which never fxtigues 
weller. 


Angustas tsinsphing over Mark Antony the traveller 
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it is astonishing that we ehould not open our 
eyes to the inconvenience of falsity, A man 
Wven to romance must he always on hie guard 
forfour of eonrdiing aad exposing Bilt 
to derision; for the most historical would 
avoid the odioua character, though it is impoe- 
sible with the utmost circumspection to travel 
‘on this route without detection, and shame 

an i Whereas he who isa 
votary of truth never hesitates for an answer, 
has never to rack his invention to make the 
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Bat if we are blind to the beaaties of troth j tice of lying by the 


ee 
goods; but the bas been only 
baif made; no notice is of their lymg 


sehen they come tothe stores to boy. Lbslieve 
they think lying fall as convenient in buying 
their goods as in selling them; and to my 
knowled ige a ot thems are {most egregio ue 

in thi i Yours, 
ly gailty partic TOR. 


No. XI. 


eeqael quadrate with the beginning of his} Sm, Being old and leme in my hands, and 


story, nor obliged to burden his memory With thereby inca; 


minute circumstances, since truth speaks e2- 
sily what it recollects, and 


Tey 
froqueatly without varying fet which Lam suet 


cannot always do, even though gifted with « 
good memory. 


No, XL 


Aa the nasi sticketl fast between the jolniags of the 
‘stones, no doth en stick close aleo between buying and 


eelhog.—pecrypha. 

‘Wu have received the two following letters, 
the first from a shopkeeper, and the from 
a merchant, 


To the Busy Body. 

Sir,—I am a shopkeeper in this city, and 
suppose I am the person at whom some re- 
flections have been aimed in a late paper. 
ws an easy matter for itlemen that. 
write, to my a great deal upon any subjec 
and to censure matters as faults of which 
they are an guilty as other People. I cannot 
help thinking that those remarks are written 
with much partiality, and give a very unfair 
representation of tags ‘Shopkeepers ere 
accused of lying, as xf they wore the only 

@ culpable in that way, and without the 
Feant notice boing taken of the 


Te 
can 


of amisting my fellow-citi- 
zens when their houses are on fire, I have 
thought it my doty to offer in return for the 

‘and aid I derive in common with others, 
todo what I can in the only way I am able; 
and I mast beg my fellow-towoamen to take 
EY good part the lowing hints on the aubject 


In the first place, as an ounce of prevention 
is worth a id of cure, as Poor Richard 
says, 1 would odvise every one to take care 
how they euffer living brands, or coal in a full 
shovel, to be carried out of one room into ano- 
ther, ot up or down aipire, unless in covered 

ing pan, or somé gach close incombusti- 
vewel ; our houses are at present com- 
posed mostly of wooden materials, and sparks 
or flakes of fire mey fall into chinks or corners 
where they may not inflame around them and 
make no appearance till midnight, when your 
stairs being im flames, you may be forced, as 
I was, to leap ont of a window and hazard 
my neck to avoid the alternative of being 


i 


And now we talk of prevention, where would 
be the damage if to the act for preventing fires, 
tion of bake-houses and coopers’ 

shopa, a clause were added to regulate ail 


general prac-| other houses in the perticalar of too eballow 


tice of theircustomers, “1am sure it is very | hearths, and the reprehenmble practice of or- 


onlinary at that price,” gays one, 
bonght much better at such @ one's shop for 
Teas money,” says another, and the like dispa- 
ing expressions, are Very common, 80 # to 
be almost ‘worn ‘ireadbare some have even 
the confidence to aver, that they have 
cheaper of me, when I know the price 
amention is Jess than the goods cost me. 
short, they will tell a hundred lies, to under- 
value our goods, and make our demands ap- 
Pear oxtravagant. So that the blame of 
the lying, properly belongs to the customers 
‘that came to buy, because if the shopkeepers 
strain the truth a little now and then, it is be- 
cause they are forced to do it in their own de- 
fence. In hopes you will do us justice in this 
affkir, I remain, your friend and servant, 
BETTY DILIGENT. 
Mx. Bosy-Bonr,—Some notice has been 


lately taken of & ‘ling vice, and 


“IT bave | namentt 


ting fro places with wooden chimney 
pieces and mouldings, which being commonly 
toade of heart-pine, abounds with turpentine, 
and always stands ready for a blaze, as soon 
‘sa live coal or brand may came in contact 
wheat, if chim freq 
Again, if chimneys were more frequently 
and more carefully cleaned, some fires might 
thereby be prevented ; for I have known foul 
chimneys burn most furiously a few days after 
they had been swept, in confidence of 
their being cleansed making Inrgefires, Eve- 
tear among us thet pleases may undertake 
business of chimney sweeping, bat if a 
chimney takes fire after the owner has care- 
fally caused it to he swept, the owner ia cbliz- 
ed to pay the fine, und the sweeper goes free, 
‘This 8 not bt. Those who undertake the 
eweeping Simoes, 8, azsistanta 
for that purpose, ought to be ipedeet by the 
mayor, and if any chimney takes fire and 
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‘blazes out within fifteen days after the sweep- ' dry season, hi 


ing, the fine ahould be paid 
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winds, narrow streets, and 


d high wis 
by the licensed | little or low water, which tends perhaps to 


sweeper for his default, for no chimney will| make us more secure in our own minds; but 
fire if there be not soot left to harbour the if a fire with those circumstances ebould qe- 


sparks, 

‘We have at present got engines enough in 
the town (1794,) bat Frcoke ‘whether in 
many parts of the town water enough can be 
had to keep them going for half an hour to- 
gether : it seems to me some public pumps 
are wanting ; but that J submit to better judg- 
menta. 

As to our conduct in the affir of extin- 
guisbing fires, though we do not want hands 
or will, yet we seem to want order and 
method, and therefore k believe 1 cannot do 
better than to offer for our imitation the ex- 
omple of a. city ina neighbouring province. ; 
‘There is,asI am wel} i ed, & club or Bo- 
ciety of active men belonging to each fire 
engine, whose business is to attend ajl fires 
with the engine, whenever they happen, and 
to work it once a quarter of an hour, and see 
it keptinorder. Some sre asi, tohandle 
the Efren a Crp the ry ne al- 
ways kept with the engine and in ler; 
and f for these services they are considered in 
abatement or exemption of taxes. In time of 
tire they.are commanded by afficers appoint- 
el ‘wccording to forms prescribed by law, call- 
ed Firewards, who are distinguished by an 
external mark, or a stuf having al the end a 


tong; being men eelected for their pruden 
ond invested with authority, they alone direct 
the opening and stripping of roofs by the exe 
raen; the Pulling down burning timbers ty 
the hook men; ae ing of the engines 
upon proper points: 5 am open- 
ing of lanes among the crowds who usually 
attend, é&c.; they are impowered to require 
assistance for the removing of cat of | 
houses on fire, or in danger of fire, and to ap- 
point guards for securing those goods; diso- 
hedience to these officers at avy such times 
48 punished by a fine of 40 shillings or ten 
Gays imprisonment. ‘These officers, with the 
men belonging to the engine, at their quarterly « 
ineetings, discourse off finea; of the fiulis 
committed at some: the good management at 
others; and thus communicating their 

nce they become wiser, and know as well to 
conmand ag to execute in the best manner 
upon emergency. Since the establishment of 
these regulations there does not a] ‘to have 
occurred any extreordinary fire in that place, 
and { wish there aever may be any here oF 
there. 

But they suffered much before they had 
made each tions, and so must we; for 
Italians say, Englishmen feel but cannot sre. 
Tt has pleased i, however, that in the fires 
we have had hitherto, all the bad circumstan- 
cea have never beppened together, sach as a 


car, which God forbid, we sbould afterwards 
learn to be more careful. 

One thought more and I heave done. I 
would wish that tiles or slates could be brought 
into use as covering to buildings; and that 
the roofs were not of so sherp a pitch as to 
prevent walking on them in sxfety. 

Let others communicate their thoughts 
freely, und perhape some good may grow out 
of it. AA 


No, XH. 
‘Nothing re more hike a foo! thi 





4 drunken man 
‘Poor Richard 
It isan old remark, that Vice always cn 
deavours to assume the appearance of Virtue ; 
thus covetuusness calls itself pradence, proth- 
gulity would be thought generous, end eo of 
‘others, This perhaps arises hence, that man- 
kind naturally and univereally approve virtue 
in their hearts, and detest vice, the 
whenever through temptations they fall into 
vicious practices, they would if possible cunceal 
it from themeclyos, ac well as othera, 
under some name which doesnot belong to it 
Bat drunkenness ia very unfortunate vicc; 
in this respect it beara no kind of similitude 
with any eort of virtue, from which it might 
possibly ® name; and 1g therefore re- 
a to witcied rpriatd of being ox- 
round about and 
petnally varying thove phrases as of.en twthey 
come to be Well understood plainly to signify 
that « man ie drunk, 
"Though every one may possibly recollect 
a dozen at least of these expressions, uscd an 
gach occasions, yet I think no onc who has 
not much frequented taverns could imagine* 
the number of them to be so great ast really 
is. It may therefore surpriee us well as di- 
vert the sober reader, to have a sight of anew 
piece lately corammunicated to me, entitled, 


‘The Drinker’s Dictionary. 
A 


He's addled. 

He's in his aire. 

He's affected. 

He's casting up his accounts, 
B 


He's biggy. 
He's Ee hed, 
He's Meok and bieck. 





g the brook. 
‘He's drunk as a wheelbarrow. 
He’s bother'd. 
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He's bundock’é. 

He's boeky. 

Hes busky. 

He's 

“He has sold a march in the brewer. 
eee ae 

in the 

He has drank more than be has bled 

He bas been playing beg beggar‘ny-neighbour. 
He's drank as a begger 


He has kiaoed black Betty. 

He's hed 8 thump over the head with 
Samson's jaw-bone. 

He has been at war with his brains, 

He's bridgy. 


c 
‘He has been catching the cat. 
He's coguiaid. 





crack’d, 
He ‘bal my to Concord, 
He's canonized. 
He hea taken a chi ig glass. 
‘He ’s gut corns in his ry 
‘He’s got a cup too much, 
od 8 oes: 


He’s cu 
He has Nested his copper. 
He’s in crocua. 

He's cath 

He cuta 

‘He has been in i the cellar 
ieee been in the sun, 
in bis cups. 

ibove the clouds 





He 's been too free with the creature. 
Sir Richard bas taken off his considering 


ia 


He ’s dinguised. 
“He's got a dish. 
He has killed a dog. 
He bas taken his di 








He bas dipped bis bill. 
He sees double, 
He's disfigured. 


‘He's crump fooled. 

He hes been to France. 

He's flushed, 

He bas frozen his mouth. 
He's fettered. 

‘He has been to a funeral. 

His flag is out. 

He's fuzzled. 

He has spoken with his friend. 
‘He has been at an Indian fenst. 


G. 
He’s glad. 
He’s Grable. 
He's great-headed, 
He's glazed. 
He's generous. 


He has th 
% in the guts. 
Hi ius Geen et Geneve 
He iz globular. 

He has got the glanders. 
He's on the go. 

He’s a gone man. 


to see Robin Goodfellow. 


°s loose in the hilt. 

‘He knows not the way home. 

‘He’s haunted with evil spirits. 

He has taken Hippocrates’ grand Elixir. 
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He's going to Jericho. 
He'san indirect mun. 
Ho's going to Jamaica. 
He's going to Jerasalem. 

K. 


He chipe the king's Poglish 
le clips ’e English. 
He has seen thetirenk king. 
‘The king ia his cousin. 
He has got bod heels. 
le 
His rote “a hot. 
Hell be soon keel upward. 
L 
He's in ligour. 
He *s Jory. 
[e's light. 
He’s lappy. 
He lope. 
e's 
He sakes indentures with his lege. 
He's limber. 
‘He's well tolive. 
M. 
‘He sees two moons. 
He’s merry. 
He 's midd! 
He "g mudd) 2 
lee moon-eyed. 
He’s maudlin. 
‘He's mountainous. 
Ho 's muddy. 
He’amellow. 
He ‘es seen a flock of moona. 
He's raised his monuments. 
N. 
‘He has eaten cocao nuts. 
He's nimtopsical. 
‘He ’s non compos. 
He has got the night mare. 
‘He has been nonsnited. 
He ia super nonsensical. 
He's in @ state of nature, 
He's nonplus’d. 
°. 
He's oiled. 
‘He has ate opium, 
He has smelt an onion. 
‘He ig an oxycrocum, 
He is overset. 
He is overcome. 
He is out of sorta. 
He ia on the paymaster’s books. 


P. 
He drank his last halfpenny. 
Vor, IL... 3B ae 


He's as good conditioned ap a puppy. 
He's pigeon eyed. 

He's priddy. 

He's pushing on, 

He has ealt in hie headban. 

He bas been among the Philistines. 
He's in prosperity. 

He’s friqnds with Philip, 

He’e contending with Pharaoh. 


He has wasted his punch. 

‘He has learned politeness. 

He has eat the pudding-beg, 
‘He has eat too much pumpkin, 
He's full of piety. 


He bas Jost bis rudder. 
He has been too far with Sir Richard. 
He’s like a rat in trouble. 


He‘sas drank a8 David's sow. 
He's swam 
His skin is full. 


‘Ho has burnt his shoulder 

He bas got out his top-gallant sus, 

He has seen tht ater. 

He's stiff as 

He ’s half veas over. 

‘The shoe pinches him. 

He is staggoriah. 

Itie star hght with bun. 

He carries tov much gail. 

He ’ll soon out studding sauls. 

He’s stewed. 

He's stubbed. 

He *s soaked. 

He's soft. 

He has made too free with Sir John Straw- 
te right before the wind, all suds out. 

Fle bas pawned his senses. 

He parrot. 

He meses shift of his shirt. 

He shines like a blanket. 

He has been paying for « sign. 








It. 


He's taped. i 
's tongue-tied. 
He's tanned. 
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He's tipsicum grave. 
He's double tongued. 
He's topsey turvey. 





‘a . 
He ’s trammull'd. 
He ‘e tranaported. 
He has swallowed a tavern token. 


v. 

He makes Virginia fame. 

He has got the Indian vapours. 

He's pot valiant. 

He is in love with varaoy. 

Ww. 

He's wise. 

He’s a wet soul. 

He has been to the salt water. 

He has been in search of eye water. 

He 's in the way to be weaned. 

He’s out of the way. 

He's water soaked. 

He ’s wise or otherwise. 

He cau walk the line. 

‘The wind is weet with him. 

He carries his wagon. 

The phrases of the Dictionary are not, 
luke most of our terms of art, borrowed from 
foreign or dead languages; neither are they 
collected from the writings of the learned; 
‘but gathered from domestic sources; 00 
doubt many more might be added. I was 
almost tempted to add a new one under the 
letter B, to wit, brutified, but upon consi- 
deration 'T feared doing injustice to the brate 
creation, if I represented drunkenness as a 
beastly vice, since every ove knows that the 
brutes are in general a Sober sort of people. 





‘This production (The Washing Day) has 
been generally ascribed to Dr. Frankha; 
though it has been also claimea for another 
gentleman. We have thought it fit to notice 
the rircumstance, and its merit will be as 
good an apology as can be offered, should 
we be mistaken. 


Sinzular custom among the Imericans, en- 
titled White-washing. 
Dear Sir, 

My wish is to give you some account of 
the people of these new states, but 1 am far 
from being qualified for the purpose, havin, 
as yet seen little more than the cities 
‘New York and Philadelphia. 1 have die- 
covered but few national singularities among 
them. Theircustoms and manners are nearly 
the same with those of Fogiand, which they 
have long beenused to copy. For, previous 
to the revolution, the Americans were from 
thetr infancy taught to look up to the Eng- 
lush aa patterns of perfection im all things. 
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I_have observed, however, one custom, 

which, for aught I know, is peculiar to this 

. An account of it will serve to fill 

the remainder of this sheet, and mey 
you some amusement, 

‘When 2 young couple are about to enter 
into the matrimonial state, o never-failing 
article in the is is, that the lady 
shall have. and enoy the free and uomolested 
exercise of the xe! ta of white-washing, with 
all its ceremonials, privileges, and appurte- 
nances, A young woman would forego the 
most advantageous connexion, and even dis- 

int the warmest wish of het heart, 
than resign the invaluable right. You 
would wonder what this privilege of white- 
ing is: 1 will endexvour to give you 
idea of the ceremony, as I have seen 
formed. 
is no season of the year in which 
the lady may not claim her privilege, if she 
pleases; but the lntter end of May is most 
ly fixed upon for the purpose. The 
attentive husband may judge by certain 
won when the storm 16 nigh at hand. 
the lady is unusually fretful, finds 
fault with the servants, is discontented with 
the children, and complains much of the 
filthiness of every thing about her—these are 
signs which ought not to be neglected ; yet 
they are not decisive, as they sometimes 
come on and go off again, without produeuig 
any farther effect. But if, when the hushan: 
rises in the morning, he should observe in 
the yard a wheelbarrow with ® quantity of 
June in it, or should see certain buckets with 
lime dissolved in water, there is then no 
tame to be lost ; he immediately locks up the 
apartment or closet where ia Papers or las 
ivate property is kept, and putting the key 
cons pocket, Betaker Fimeelr to flight: for 
a husband. however beloved, becomes a pey- 
fect nuisance during the season of female 
rage; his authority 1s superseded, his com- 
mission 18 suspended, and the very scullion, 
who cleans the bravses in the kitchen, be- 
comes of more consideration and importance 
than him. He has nothing for it, but to ab- 
dicate, and run from an evil which he can 
neither prevent nor mollify. 

‘The husband gone, the ceremony begins. 
‘The walls sre in a few minutes stripped of 
thesr forniute : paintings, prints, and look 
mmg-glasses lie 1n a huddled heap about the 
floors ; the curtains are torn from the testera, 
the beds crammed into the windows ; chairs 
and tables, bedsteads and cradiee, crowd the 
yard; and the garden fence bends beneath 
the weight of carpets, blankets, cloth cloaks, 
old coats, and breeches. Here may 
be een the lumber of the kitchen, forming a 
dark and confused mass : for the foreground 
of the pictare, gridirons and frying pans, 
rusty shovels and brokea tongs, spits and 


some 
it 











BAGATELLES.—WHITE-WASHING. 


pols, joint-stools, and the fractured remains 
of raah-bottomed chairs. There, a closet has 
disgorged its bowels, cracked tumblers, 
broken wine glasses, phials of 
physic, Papers of unknown powders, seeds, 
and dried herbe, handfuls of old corks, tops 
of teapots, and stoppers of departed decan- 
ters ;—from the rag-hole in the garret to the 
rat-hole ia the cellar, no place e an- 
rummaged. It would seem as if the 

eral doom, was come, and the ensils of 
the house were to judgment. 
In this tempest, the words of Lear naturally 
Present thetosclves, snd might, with some 
alteration, be made strictly applicable: 


——_—— “ Let the 3 
‘That hoep this dreadful pudder o'er our heads, 
Find out their enemiea now. Tremble, thou wretch, 


"That bast within thee undivulged crumes 
Unwhipt of suutice ———_ 

ae * Clone pent-up guilt, 

Raise your concealing continents, and ask 

‘Thee dreadful summoners grace!” 

This ceremony completed, and the house 
thoroughly evacuated, the next operation is 
to smear the walls and ceilings of every 
roo and clovet with brushes dipped in a so- 
lution of lime, called whife-tcash ; to pour 
tnekets of water over every floor, and scrateh 
al} the partitions and wainscots with rough 
brushes wet with soap-suds, aud dipped in 
stonc-cutter’s sand. e windows by no 
means escape the general delage. A servant 
verambles out upou the pent-house, at the 
risk of her neck, und with a mug in her hand, 
and a bucket within reach, she dashes away 
inouinerable gallons of water against the 
glans panes ; to the great annoyance of the 
passengers in the street. 

1 have been told that an action at law was 
once brought against one of these water 
nymphs, by # person who had a new suit of 
clothes apaited by this operation ; but, after 
long argument, it was determined by the 
whole court, that the action would not lie, 
inasmuch as the defendant was io the exer- 
cise of a legal right, and not anawerable for 
the consequences ; aod so the poor gentle- 
man was doobly nonsuited ; for he lost not 
only his suit of clothes, but his suit at law. 

‘Theve smearings and seratchings, wash- 
ings und dashings, being duly performed, 
the next ceremonial is to cleanse Te 
place the distracted faruiture, You may 
have seen a house raising, or 
when all the hands within reach are collect- 
ed together: zecollect, if you can, the hurry, 
bustle, confusion, and noise of such a scene, 
and you will have some idea of this clean- 
ing match. The misfortune is, that the sole 
object is to make things clean; it matters 
not how many usefal, ornamental, or valua- 
ble articles are mutilated, or suffer death 




















ship-launch, serub, 


4198 
under the operation: a mahogany chair and 
carved frame undergo the same ‘hiseipline 

are to be made clean at all events; but 
their preserration is not worthy af atteotion. 


For instance, a fine large engraving is taid 
fiat on the floor; smaller prints are piled 
upon it, and the superincambent weight 
cracks the glasses of the lower tier: but thi 


is of no consequence. A valuable picture is 


‘of placed leafling against the sharp coruer of a 


table ; others are made to lean against that, 
until the pressure of the whole forces the 
corner of the table through the canvass of 
the firet. frame and glass of a fine 
print are to be cleaned; the spirit and oil 
Pity oceaion are suffered to leak 

rou spoil the engraving ; no matter, 
if the giaes is clean, anf the frame shine, it 
is sufficient ; the rest is nut worthy of con- 
sideration, An able arithmetician has made 
an accurate calculation, founded on long ex- 
perience, and has discovered, that the losser. 
and destruction incident to two white-wash- 
ings are equal to one removal, and three re- 
movals equal to one fire. 

The cleaning frolic over, matters begin to 
resume their pristine appearance. The storm 
abates, and all would be well again, but it 
is impossible that so great a convulsion, 
in so emall 2 community, should not pro- 
doce some farther effects. Fortwo or 
weeks after the operation, the family are 
usually afflicted with sore throats or sore 

es, occasioned by the caustic quality of 
the lune, or with severe colds from the exha- 
lations of wet floors or damp walle. 

I know a gentleman, who was fond of ac- 
counting for every thing in a philosophical 
way. He considers this, which 1 have 
called a custom, ay a real periodical dis- 
ease, pecoliar to the climate. His train of 
reasoning is ingenious and whimsical ; but 
1am not at leisure to give you a detail. 
The result was, that he found the distemper 
to be ineurable; but after much study, he 
conceived he had discovered a method to di- 
vert the evil he could not subdue, For this 
pai he caused a small building, about 
twelve feet square, to be erected in his gar- 
den, and furnished with some ordinary 
chairs and tables; and a few prints of the 

st sort were hung against the walls. 
His hope was, that when the white-wash- 
ing frenzy eeized the ae of his Seni. 
they might repair to this apartment, an¢ 
by and eqoeet, and seour, to their heart's 
spend the violence of the 
outpost, while he enjoyed 
himself in quiet at head-quarters. But the 
experiment did not anewer his expectation; 
it was impossible it should, since @ princi* 
aal part of the gratification consists in the 
cady’s having an uncontrolled right to tor- 
ment her husband at least once a year, and 
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fe fare an oat deers seek ke he wane 
at into own ie. 
‘Frere is a mcch beter contrivence then 
this of the phlowopher which is, to cover 
‘the walls of the hone with paper; this iz 
ly done, and though it cannot abo- 
igh, it at least shortens, the period of female 
dominion. The paper in decorated with 
flowers of various fancies, and made s0 or- 
namental, thatthe womon have sdmitted the 
fashion without perceiving the design. 
‘There is also another alleviation of the 
husband's distress; he generally bas the 
ivilege of a small room or closet for his 
ooka and pre, the key of which he is 
allowed to keep. This is considered as a 
privileged place, and stands like the land of 
joohen amid the plagues of Egypt. But 
then he must be extremely cautious, and 
ever on his guard. For should he inadvert- 
ently go abroad and leave the key in his 
door, the housemaid, who is always on the 
‘watch for euch an opportunity, immodiat 
enters in triamph ohh ‘buckets, brooms, 
brushes ; takes possession of the premises, 
and forthwith puts all his books and papere 
to rights: to his utter confusion, and some- 
times serious detriment. For instance : 
‘A gentleman was sued by the executors 
of tradesman, on a charge found 
Jum in the decensed’s books, to the amount 
of £30, defendant wes strongly im- 
pressed with an ides that he hed discharged 
‘the debt and taken @ receipt; but, as the 
transaction was of long standing, he knew 


not where to find the receipt. The suit went habit 


‘on 1n course, and the time approached when 
juétgoent would be obtained against him. 
le then gut seriously down to examine a 
lange bundle of old papers, which be had un- 
ied and displayed on a table for that par- 
In the midst of hie search, he was 
suddenly called away on business of import- 
ance ; he forgot to lock the door of bis room. 
‘The house-maid, who bad been long look- 
ing out for such an opportanity, immediate] 
entered with the usual implements, and wit 
great alacrity fell x cleaning fowl whet = 
putting things forights, The Girst object 
Sache ear oF ‘was the confased situation of 
ue Lig ee pd table, ben ‘were withont 
ela together like #0 man: 
Knives and fora S or in the neon 2 small 
pieve of paper fell unnoticed on the floor, 
which happened to he the very receipt in 


question : as it had no very respectable sp-| matrimonial bond. 


pearance, it wae soon after swept out with 


BeanxKLovs works. 


the common dirt of the room, and carried in 
u rubbish pen into the yard. ‘The tradesman 


ad to enter the credit uw his 
book; defendant could find nothing & 
obviate and so judgment went 


the sharges 

against him for the debt and costs. A fort- 
‘after the whole was settled, and the 
paid, one of the children found the 

i the rubbish in the yard 
‘There is alao another custom peculiar to 
Gity of Philadelphia, and nearly allted to 
I mean that of washing the 
wement before the doors every Saturday 
» 1 at first took this to be a regula- 
‘the police ; but on a farther inquiry 
2 religions rite, preparatory to the 
Sabbath ; and is, I believe, the only religions 
Hite in whioh the nomerous eoctares of cis 
city perfectly agree. ceremony begins 
about sunset, end continues till ony bogie 
or eleven at night, Isis very diffoult for a 
stranger to ‘the etrects on those eve- 
pings 5 bie coutinmal risk of having. a 
cat of water thrown against his 
lega: but a Philedelphian born is 80 much 
accostomed to the danger, that he avoids it 
with surprising dexteiy. | iv from this 
cireamstance that a Philedelphian may be 
known anywhere by his gait. The streets 
of New York are paved with rough stones; 
these indeed are not washed, but the dirt is 
80 thoroughly swept from before the doors, 
that the stones atand up sharp and promi- 
nent, to the great inconvenience of those who 
are not accustomed to so rough apath. But 
reconciles every thing. Itis diverting 
enough tosee a Philadeiphian at New Y ork ; 

he walks the streets with as much 

caution, ag if his toes were covered with 
corns, or his feet lamed with the gout; while 
a New Yorker, as littl pprOTIOg ‘the plain 
masonry of Philadelp! suffies along the 
pavement like a parrot one mahogany table. 
Tt must be acknowledged, that the ablu- 
tions I heve mentioned are attended with no 
small inconvenience; but the women would 
not be induced, from any consideration, to 
resign their privilege. Notwithstanding this, 
can give you the strongest azsurances, that 
‘the women of America make the most faith- 
fal wives and the most attentive mothers in 
the world ; and J am sare you will join me 
1m opinion, that if ¢ married man is made 
miserable only one week ina whole year, he 
will have no great eause to complain of the 


Tam, &. 


tion 
find it is 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTES 


POLITICAL PUBLICATIONS PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION, 


‘coumectay 


FROM THE AUTOGRAPH NOTES OF DR. FRANRIIN, AS MATERIALS FOR 
ARGUMENT OR REPLY. 


ih fy «Men te Pre wren Mae 


FIRST PROTEST. 


We have submitted to your laws,—n0 
proof of our acknow ledgmeut of your power 
to make them, rather an acknowledgment 
of therr reasonapleness, or of our own Wein 
ness —Post-office came av a matter of utthty, 
—Wap aided by the legislature. Wcan to 
tahe advantage of cur ignorance Children 
should not be unposed uu, are not, even by 
honest shopkeeper, A it and Me 
nous nation should didam to govera by 
tricks and traps, that would disgrace a pet- 
til ging attorney 

Settlement of the colomes stated Par- 

Jn tert not consulted ~—not tll atter the 
te toration, except by rebel Parliament — 
Aniiou about Paton 3 the sovereignty 
t this countryt Rather be so about pro- 
s rving the liberty. We shall be so about 
tne hberty of Amenca, chat your postenty 
inty have a free country to com: 19, where 
they will be recerved with open anne 

Thing, the sovereign, cannot tihe 10 his 


4 Tn the Aimsat we it Philadel 
Lut» ct pamphlet which forme 
Frankha Soot of the e wre eunioun 
scnpt notes ty contain m tht matzin 
Sp nitens have been selected for public Gon b th ws 
Raving in bitoncal rntetet and as hesne pe siaals 
1 aractenste of them author 

Ir shout! tre alsa bc observed that the wot 5 90 
timed in these pamphlets were oeuned at the vers 
tune when he was supported by san persone exter 
u fhendly to bue character or cgnor sot t ls motive» 
tbe secretly acting a pare in Lagind mort acc srt 
ant Ty hy priate ann than ttl 
(roe Hover of is country Pron the tine temper 
Silptinee of these noice let the Teadir judge wath 
what justice <uch suspecions hav» been entertumed 
and yach inspuation~ bacirded to the pubur A 
mite private records of his thou,tt> prompted hy the 
impulse of the moment withou” ny deen of ther 
oer mceing the hebt th v must be a touted tres af 
jus trie sentiments 111 woectubst the anbrassed 6orh 
ange of tus mind 

‘The above fiery are fairey magia of Dr 
Frinktin« pernted copy eC tie: Protest written st the 
fra 1°66) from which 2 would appear that st was 
ing antention to muke a formal amamer to thewe Pr> 
tesea The pitpos 
can 


2 are mans 31 












Atm belessed wa never Lar | 


the House of Lords 
ef! of Ogomst 


Parliament, at least can give no greater 
power than he had himself. © 

Comphment the lords. Not a wiser ut 
better body of men on earth The deep re 
‘spect impressed on me by the instance | 
have been witaesy to of therr justice They 
have been misted by musinformation Prool 
of my opinion of their goodness, in the free 
dom ‘with which I propose to examune their 


protests 
The son of Sora Ametica ae init 
Teposed e le of Amenca in the le 
Slature 3 (reat Bintan They had one 
ind of confidence, indeed, in that legisla 
ture,—that it would never attempt to tin 
them withont their consent The law way 
destractive of thst confidence among them 
Other advantages of colonies be sides com 
merec —Selfishnese of commercial views 
The sovecignty of the crown I under 
stand ‘The sovereignty of the British legs 
lature out of Britam 1 do not understand 
‘The fea of being thought weak ty a tum 
dity and weaknes» of the Worst sort, as itbe- 
tyays into a persistng in errors, that may 
be much more mischiet ove, than the appear 
ance of weakness A great and powerful 
state, lthe this, has no cause for such tumi 


‘Lehnowledging and correcting an ¢rror 
shows great magnammity Small states and 
small republics cannot afford to do so 

America not in the reali of England «r 
Great Brtunt No manin America thinks 
himself exempt from the jurisdiction of th 


‘sed crown, and of the assemblies, or has atts 


such private judgment 

The agualion of the queation of rights 
makes It now neceseary to settle 2 consi 
tution tor the colonies, Restrictions should 
be only for the general god Endeavour to 
convince teasonable creatures by re ion 
‘Try vour hands with mr 

—— Never think of it. They are reabn 
able creature. Reasonable laws will not 


require force 
aut 


be 


I observe two or three Scotch lords pro- 
teat. Many more voted against the repeal. 
Colonies gettled before the union. Qaery 5 
the Parliament had a jurisdiction over 
cologies by the first settlement, had they a 
right to introduce new legislators? Could 
they eell or commute the right with otherna- 
tions? Can they introduce the of Ire- 
land and Commons, and the States of Hol- 
land, and make them legislators of the colo- 
nies? How could Scotland acquire a ti; 
to legislation over English colonies, but by 
consent of the colonies themselves + 

1 am a subject of the crown of Greet Bn- 
tainy—huve ever beea a Joyal one,—have 
pertaken at its exe I write es wih 

jom, relying on the magnanimity 

Tiament. Tay nothing to your Jordships, 
that L have not been indulged to sey to the 
Commons. Your lordships’ names are to 
your Protest, therefore I think 1 onght to put 
Tine to the answer—Desire what { have 
anid moy not be imputed to the colonies. 1 
am a private peraon, and do not write by their 
direction. Yam over here to solicit, in be- 
half of my colony, 2 closer communication 
with the crown. 


SECOND PROTEST. 


‘Tacx with Bollan on this head. 
Coarts of common law? Particular 
nies drained,—al! 
come home. Those, that would pay most 
of the tax, would have least of it at 
home. Itmust go to the conquered colonies. 
‘The view of maps deceives, 

All bi of the constitution. Juries bet- 
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ter be trasted. Hays nee. an tniorost in 
suppressing am le ntare smu 
ging. Tis king of poet al oppree 
sions take their rise iom ‘some plea of utility; 
often in . 

The clanour of multitudes, It is good to 
attend to it. It is wiser to foresee and avoid 
it. Tt is wise, when neither foreseen nor 
avoided, to correct the measures that give oc- 
casion to it, Glad the majority have that 


lom. 

‘Wish your lordships bed attended to that 
other great article of the pallsdium ; * Taxes 
shall not be Isid but by common consent in 
Parliament.” We Americans were not here 
to give our consent. 

\y duty to the king, and justice to my 
countsy, will, I hope, justify mo, if I like- 
wise protest, which I now do with alk hu- 
mility in behalf of myself and of every 
American, and of our posterity, sgainst your 
Declaratory Bill, that the iament of 
Great Britain hea not, never had, and of right 
never can have, without consent, given either 
before or after, power to make inws of sufi- 
cient force to bind the subjects in America 
ia any case whatever, snd particularly in 


T can only judge of others by myzelf. I 
EG fe ng 
freely spend nineteen shillings in the pound 





ti lo- to defend my right of ving or refusing the 
]l drained, as it would all other all, 


shilling; and, af I cannot de- 
fend that right, 1 can retire cheerfully with 
aay litthe family into the boundless woods of 
America, which are sure to afford freedom 
and subsistence to any man, who can bait & 
hook, or pull a trigger. 


OBSERVATIONS 


PASSAGES IN A PAMPHLET ENTITLED “GOOD HUMOUR, OR A WAY 
WITH THE COLONTES.-LONDON 1766."* 


“Tux reply of the Governor of Mansachu- 
vette to the assembly's answer is in the sumo 
consistent style; and affords still » stronger 
proof, as well os of hus own ingenuity, honour, 
and integrity, as of the furioux and enthusiastic 
epirit of the province.” 

‘They knew the governor te be, as it after- 

+ she pumages tnciaded within gyotation marks 


fre extracts frou the pamapies ‘mentence fol- 
towne euch contains Br Frankin's observations. 





ward’s turned out, their enemy and calum- 
nistor in private letters to government here. 

“Te bad been more becoming the state of the 
colonies, always dear to Britain, and ever che- 
ished and defended by it, to bave remonstrated 
‘in terms of filial duty and obedience.” 

How ignorant is this writer of facts! How 
many of their remonstrances were rejected ! 

“They must give us leave in cur tum to ex- 
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capt against their demonstration of legal exemp- terest, one of them may endeavour to impose 
ton on the other, may cheat him in the accounts, 
‘Thora naver wae any occasion of legal ™*Y draw to himself more than his eharo of 
exemption from what they never had been ‘¢ profits, may put upon the other mote than 
subject to. Sol share of the expense and byrden, 
“B iti Secitias{ aioeevel ‘Their! ommon interest is no security 
this aus msdhod of taps a apap tooo eee nes inestion. The landholders o 
able to governorsas governed, and to the mother Britain have 3 common interest, end 
country’an the colomien.” Yet they inyare one soother inthe ine uality 
Hore in the old mistake of all these wri- mmeut, beng ferouel ie eye 
fore, |The people of the mother country are wil! never consent to do yastice 10 the mi- 
suboct fot perormers Tie Mag aly: 0 bority by 8 more equal sessment 
Pol edger ircsked nash hoary ka paar sen cx there be, that the Dithh Pobocear 
‘upon immanitics wl be wgnorent of 0 pla 
‘af Great Britain do not enjoy.” the interests of Deisis edt he eaense aww an 
‘Why not, if they have a right to them? same!” 
“To claim aright of being taxed by ther If the Parliament 18 ¢0 knowing and eo 
‘amemblies only, appoare to have too much the Just, how comes it to restrain Lreland in 1s 
and though they are not manufactures, Amer'ca in its trade?’ Why 
here, would give them an immunity may not an Irisbman or an American make 
et ‘the inhabitants of this ialand.” the. Sates, mamatectiness nt them to 
t 18 a right, however; what signifies thesame ports os an Englishman* In many 
what air it has? The rahabitante being instances’ Britain hows a clich regard > 
frecholders ought to have the same. Te they het own interest, in preyndice of the colo- 
have it not, they are imured. ‘Then rectify sies. America lore has no confidence 
what is amies among yourselves; and do im her equity. 
not make it a justification of more wrong. et ae acelne no earthly security bet- 
“Or could to procure amy advan- 4% 10De #0 good, as thet which depen 
tages tous one headel epreoctaivest “Cour. Upon thewinlom end integrity of a Brin kg 
‘mon sense answers all this in the negetrve.” der tderca set a 26 
‘Why not, va well as Scotland from we naec of ths Hocavct Peace 
five, of ther sixty-one? Common a nana. hw of Ge Haste Ls 
on the contrary, eays, that abody of ono hun- qr spose the Commons te bo nominatad hy 
dred ‘votes in Parliament. will elways bo Re Sis or chowen by the lords; could 
crorh the etleation of any ministry; aed the OU then rely upoa them! If your mombers 
fear of offending them will make every min- “e%t,'2 be choven by the poopie of Irsland» 
ister coains of lug the rights of ther g I opes a rely apon them? Could you 
gountry, lest they join with his opposere iD security, the bost possible, for your rights ? 
Parliament, ‘And wherein is urease differs if the peo- 
“Therefore the intarest of Great Bntain and ple of England choose legisistore for the 
‘that of the colonies is the same.” people of America t * 
All thie argument of the interest of Britam “If they have = spark of virtue lef, they will 
and the colonies being the same is fallacious slush to be found in @ posture of hostility against 
and ‘ussatiafactory. “Partners in trade have ‘Great Britain.” 
a common interest, which is the sume, the: There was no posture of hostility in Ame- 
flourishing of the partnerehip business ; but rica, but Britain put hereelf in a posture of 
they may, moreover, have each @ smparate ‘hostility againnt America. Witness the 
intérest, and, in pursuit of thet seperate in-' landing of the troope in Boston, 1768. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


PASSAGES IN “A LETTER FROM A MERCHANT IN LONDON TO HIS 
NEPHEW IN NORTH AMERICA.—LONDON, 1766.” 


© Tax honest indignation you express against 
thooe artifices and frauds, those robberies and in- 
sults, which Jost us the hearts and affections of 
the Indians, is particularly to be commended ; 
for these were the things, as you justly observed, 
which involved us in the most bloody and ex- 
pense war that ever was known.” 

This is wickedly intonded by the author, 
Dean Tucker, to represent the North Amo- 
neans as the cause of the war. Whereas, 
it was in fact begun by the French, who 
peimed the goods and persons of the English 
traders on the Ohio, who encroached on the 
fang’s land in Nova Scotia, and took a fort 
from the Ohio Comapan by force of arms, 
which induced En, to make reprisals 
at aea, and to send Braddock to recover the 
fort on the Ohio, whence came on the war. 

“ By the spint of Magna Charta all taxes laid 
on by Parliament are constitutional, legal taxes.” 

There is no doubt but taxes Isid by Par- 
trament, where the Pesliament has jurisdic- 
‘tion, are jegal taxes; but does it follow, that 
taxes laid by the Parliament of England on 
Scotland before the union, on Guernsey, 
Jersey, Ireland, Hanover, or any other do- 
intnions of the crown, not within the realm, 
are therefore legal? "These writers against 
the colonies al! bewilder themselves by suj 
posing the colonies within the realm, which 
4s not the case, nor ever was. This then 
4s the spirit of the constitution, that taxes 
shall not be laid without the consent of those 
to be taxed. ‘The colonies were not then in 
being, and therefore nothing relating to them 
could be literally expressed. As the Ameri- 
cans are now twifhout the realm, and not of 
the jantadiction of Parliament, the epirit of 
the British constitution dictates, that they 
should be taxed ooly by their own represen- 
tatives, as the English are by theirs. 

“Now the first emigrants, who settled in 
America, were certainly English eubjects, sub- 
‘ect to the lawe and yuriadiction of Partiament, 
and consequently to parliamentary taxes, before 
the emigration, and therefore subject afterwards, 
unless some legal constitutional 


‘This position supposes, that Ei 


can ever be ont of the jurisdiction of Parlia- 
ment. It may as well be said, that wher 


ever an Englishman resides, that country is 
Engiend, While an Englishman resides in 
England, he 18 undoubtedly subject to its 
laws. Ifhe goes into a foreign country, he 
is subject to the laws and government he 
finds there. If he finds no government or 
Jaws there, he is subject there to none, till 
he and his companions, if he has any, make 
Jaws for themeelves; and this was the case 
of the first settlers in America. Otherwise, 
and if they carried the English laws and 
power of Parliament with them, what advan- 
could the Puritans propose to them- 
gees ishopaopicanl conta kc, 
as to bishops, spiritual courts, , 
fa siotten relatag to tho eburchy fx Ame” 
rica, a8 io England Can the dean, on his 
Principles, how it bappens that those 
laws, the geme acts, the statutes for Jabour- 
ers, and an infinity of others, made before 
and since the emigration, are not in force in 
force in America, nor ever were ? 


« Now, upon the first settling of an English 
colony, and before ever you Americans could 
have chosen any representatives, and therefore 
before any amembly of such representatives 
could have possibly met,—to whose laws and to 
what legislative power were you then subject ? 
To the English, most undoubtedly ; for you 
could have been subject to no other, 


‘The author here appears quite ignorant of 
the fact. The colonies camied oe law with 
them ; they carried only a power of making 
laws, or adopting such parts of the En 
lish Jaw or any other law, as they should 
think suitable to their circumstances. The 
firet settlers of Connecticut, for instance, at 
their first meeting in that country, finding 
themselves out of all jurisdiction of other 
governments, resolved and enacted, that, till 
a code of Jaws should be prepared and 

to, they would be; bby the dow 

Moses, a8 contained in the Old Testament. 

If the first settlers had no right to expect 
a better constitution than the English, what 
fools were they for going over, to encounter 
all the harde and Perils of new setthe- 
ments in a wilderness! For these were so 
many papel to aihat they suffered at 

ore: tyrannical and oppressive insti- 
tations in charch and sate; ith a subtrac- 
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tion of all their old enjoyments of the con-  Suppovitions and impHeations wil 
venionces and comforts of an old settled weigh in these important ccoee, Nevin 
country, friends, neighbours, relations, and constitution forbade the King’s doing what 
homes. jhe did in granting those charters. 

~ Suppose, therefore, that the crown hed — “ Confuted, most undoubtedly, ond, 
been 20 ill advised as to have granted e charter the pontltg of « roply, arf se the law ond 
to any city ot county here in England, pretend- comstitution of the realm are concerned iu this 

ie question.” 





bie fr yu to Reeve un abeuaiy wo gros ca ane Kallooing before you are out of 
. . . “Strange, that though the Britieh Parliament 
The American settlers needed nocremption has boen, from the beginning, thus unreasonable, 
from the power of Periiament; they were pe. thus unjust and crue! towards you, by levying 
cessarily exem) ‘€8 Boon as taxes, ynodities outwards - 
ut of ita juriadiction. ‘Therefore; all thia warts? OO a 


rhetorical is founded on a mistake : 
of the author, and the absurdity he talks of ,, False! Never before the restoration, The 
tlie pam aaxinge Parliament, it is acknowledged, hove made 


9 con | ™22¥ oppressive laws relating to America, 
Good heavens! what a sudden alteration | Which fore paseed without oppeait 


b "American pleedi partly 
we this! An American ploeding for the exten-| throagh the weakness of the colonies, parth 
‘son of the prerogative of the crown! | Yes, if | through their inattention to the full piel dl 
it could make for tis cause ; and for extending | of their rights, while employed in labour to 
1H. ton, beyoad oll ia 1 OF rea} Procure the necessaries of life. But that is 
based cocamen'seote __ a wicked and a shameless one, 

‘What stuff Why may not an American who first takes advantage of the weakness 
plead for the just prerogatives of thecrown ? ineidout to minority, cheats and imposes on 
And is it not a just prerogative of the crown his pupil, and when the pupil comes of age, 
10 give the subjects Jeave to settle in a for urges those very in:positions 2s Prevedeats 
ign country, if they think, it evessary to to justify continuing them and wdding others. 
ask such leave? Was the Parliament at all”? * : 
considered, or consulted, in making those _ “But surely you will not dare to say, that 
first settlements Or did any lawyer then We tefuse your vote~ when you come hither to 
think it necossary ? offer them, and choose to poll You cannot 

: : ‘ ave the face to anwert that on an clection-day 

"Now this clause. which is nothing mote | any difference is put between the vote of a man 
than the remunciation of absolute. prerogative, i#| born in Ameries, and uf one born bere in Eng- 
quoted in our newspapens, as if iio Senn land.” 
rn rea trevanaiadion of the nghta ot TueLeall banger and malt, when ou 

: know the impossibil a million of free 
Parliament, There was no need of such a a craton te vols hess it 
senunciation, for Partiament had not even shuir frecholds in Aunorica ure within the 
Prevended to sach @ right | But» since the resins, why have they not, in virtue of these 
royal faith was pledged by the king for] rosholds, a right to vote in your electious, 98 
imselfand his euccestors, how can any euc-} se)) aa an English freeholder! Sowetimes 
ceoding king, without violating thot faiths we are told, that our estates are by our chas~ 
ever give bis assent to an act ters all in the mauor ot East Greenwich, and 
for euch saxation, therefore all in England; and yet have we 

+ Nay, many of your colony charters awert sny right to vote among the voters of East 
quite the contrary, ‘by contsining the express| Greenwich? Can we trade to thc same 
“evervations of parliamentary rights, particularly / ports? In this very p: hk, you suppose 
that great one of levying taxes.” Byst we cannot vols In Englands if we come 

‘A fib, Mr. Dean, In one charter on/y, and hither, till we have by purchase acquired 2 
that a late one, is the Parliament mentioned ; right; therefore neither we nor our estates 
aad the right reserved is only that of laying, are represented in England, 
dutios on commodities imported into EDg- «rae cause of your complaint ix thes that 
fand from the colony or exported to it. you tee of too gem a di ——s 

‘ And those charters, which do not mske such country to le present at our Englich elections 5 
provisions in express terme, mut be supposed and thet, im consequence of ecthianer: the 
sittoally to imply thom ; because the law and freedom of our towne, or the frecholis io 
Canatraion will not allow, that the King can counties, as far en votinr is coneemed, ae not 
do more either at home or abroad ty the prero-, worth attending to. It may be so: but pray 
gaive royal, than the law and consttution | consider, if you yourselves choowe to make 1 
euthorizes him to do.” Dineonvenient for veu ta come and vote, hy re 
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ting into distant countries,—what is that to 
us?” 


‘This is all beside the mark. The Ame- 
sicans ase by their coustitutions provided 
with a representation, and therefore neither 
need nor desire any in the British Parlia- 
ment. They have never asked any such 
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jects are, therefore, not properly vested with 
inte relating to goverment,” 

—"Yet we raise no commotions; we 
neither ring the alarm-bell, nor sound the trum- 
pet, and submit to be taxed without being repre- 
sented; end taxed, let me tell you, our 
sakes, All was granted when you cried for 





thing. They only say, Since we have 2. help’ 


right to grant our own money to the king, 
since we have assemblies where we are 

ted for such purposes, why will you 
meddle, out of your sphere, take the money 
that is ours, and give us yours, without our 
consent 7 

“Yes, it is, and you demand it too with « 
Joud voice, full of anger, of defiance, and de- 
be ” 

An absolute falsehood! We never de- 
manded in apy manner, much less in the 
Manner you mention, that the mother coun- 
wy thonl change her constitution. 

je lal pr 
cities, property 
tive in Parliament, Copy-holds and lease-holds 
of various kinds have none likewise, though 
of ever 90 great a value.” 

Copy-holds and lesse-holde are supposed 
to be represented in the yal landlord 
of whom they are held. Thue all the land 
an England is in fact represented, notwith- 
standing west he bers says. A to those 
who have no landed property in a county, 
the all Y 
‘an inn] 
tants, and not so connected with the welfare 
of the state, which they may quit when 
they pleage, as to qualify them properly for 
such privilege. 

“ And, besides all this, xt 1 well known that 
the East India Company, which have such vast 
wettlements, and which dispose of the fate of 
Jungs and kingdoms abroad, have not #0 


a single member, or even 






By this a7 it may be proved, that no 
man in England has a vote. The cl 

ive none ks deos the lawyers, none 
ag lawyers; i, None as physi- 
cians; and so on. they tare thes 


as frecholders, that is sufficiont ; and thet 
no freeholder in America has for a 
seotative in the British Parliament, 
stockholders are many of them foreigners, 
and all may be so when they please, as no- 
thug is more easy than the trmasferri 
ste 


end conveying property sea 
by bills cf exchange. Sach gat sub- 


lowing them to vote for legislators is 
hey, ‘They are pli ew iohabi- I 


of Leds, 


‘This is wickedly false. While the colo- 
nies were weak and poor, not a ay or a 
tingle soldier was ever cpared by Britain 
for their defence. But as soon as the trade 
with them became an object, and a fear 
beg that ie Fisock we ra seize thet trade 

deprive her of it, she sent troops to 
America soe Ant she now brings 
this account expense against us, 
which should be rather carried to her owa 
merchants and manufseturers, We joined 
our 8 and treasure with hers to help 
her in this war. Of this no notice is taken, 
To refuse to pay a just debt is knavish ; 
not to return an obligation is ingratitude ; 
but to demand payment of a debt where 
none has been contracted, to forge & bond or 
an obligation in order to demand what was 
never due, is villany. Every year both 

and Parliament, during the war, ac- 
knowledged that we had done more than 
our part, and made os some return, which 
is equivalent to a receipt in full, and en- 
tirely sets aside this moustrons claim. 
By all means redress your own grievances, 
if you are not Just to Ron own people, how 
can we trost yout We ask no representa- 
tion among you; but if you have any thing 
wrong among yourselves, rectify it, and do 
not make one injustice a precedent and plea 
for doing another. That would be increas- 
ing evil in the world instesd of diminish- 
ing it. 

You need not be concerned about the 
number to be added from America. We do 
not desire to come smong you; but you 
may make some room for your own addi- 
tional members, by removing those that aro 
sent by the rotten boroughs. 


“I must now tell you, that every member 
of Parliament represents you. and we, and our 
interests in oll cesential. points, just aa tonch as 
af we had voted for him. For although one 
place or one set of men may elect and send him 
up to Parliament, yet, when once he becomes a 
member, he ia the equal guardian of all.” 

In the same manner, Mr. Dean, are the 
pope and cardinal representatives of the 


whole Christian church. Why don’t you 
obey them? 


“This, then, being the case, it therefore fol- 
lows, that our Birminghams, Manchester, 

Halifsxes, dec. and your Bovtons, New- 
‘Yorks, and Philadelphias, are as really, though 
not 20 nominelly, represented, as any pert 
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soever of ths British empire; and that cach of 
these placen bave in fact, instead of one or two, 
not Jess than five hundred and fifty-eight guar. 


tans in the British Senate. 
‘What occasion is there then, my dear 
esiz, of being at the trouble of elections! 
‘The peers alone would do as well for our 
ardian, though chosen by the king, or 
jorn such, If their present number is too 
small, his majesty pay be good enough to 
add five hundred amd fifty-eight, or make 
the present House of Cqmmons and their 
heirtaale peers for ever. “If having a vote 
in elections would be of no use to us, how 
1s it of any to you! Elections are the 
cause of much tumult, riot, contention, and 


mischief. Get nd of them at once, and 
for ever. 
“Tt that no msn onght to 





any tex but that only to which the member of 
fia own town, city, or county hath particularly 
assented,” 

You seem to fake your nephew for 8 sim- 
leton, Mr. Dean, Every one, who votes 
for a representative. knows and intends, , 

‘that the majority is to govern, and that the 

consent of the majority is to be understood } 
as the consent of the whole; that being. 
ever the case in all deliberative assemblies. | 

“The doctrine of implication is the 
thing to which you object, and aganst whi 
you have rane «0 many Lattenes of popular 
noise and clan ur.” 

How far, my dear sir, would you yu 
self carry the doctrine of imp ation? If 
important positions are to be implied, wher 
vot expressed, I suppose you can have no 
ubjection to their being implied where some 
‘pression countenances the implication. 
Uf you should say to a friend, “1 am your 
hhuinble servant, si," ought he to impl 
from thence that you will clean his shoes ? 

“ And consequently you must maintain, that 
all those in your sevoral provinces who have no 
voles,” &&e. 

No frecholder in North Amenea is with- 
cut2 vote. Many, who have no freeholds, 
hhave nevertheless a vote; whick, indeed, f 
don’t think was necessary to be allotced. 

“You have your choices whether you will 
accept of my price for your tobecco; or, after 
Tmnging it here, whetber you will carry it 
away, and try your fortune at another market.” 

A great kindnees this, to oblige me fret 
to bring it here, that the expense of another 
voyage and freight may deter me from carry- 
ing if away, an oblige me to take the price 

you are pleased to 

“But [ have no alternative allowed, being 
obliged to buy yours at your own price, or else 

to pay auch s duty for the tobacco of other 
countries, a2 must amount to a prohibition. 





bof 


Ney, in order to favour your plantations, I am 
‘not permitted to plant this herb on my own 
mts, though the el should be ever so proper 


You lay a duty on the tohaceo of other 


countries, because you must pay me for 
that, but get oure'in exchange for our 
manufactus 


res. 

Tobacco is not permitted to be planted in 
England, lést it should interfere with com 
necessary for your subsistence. Rice you 
cannot raise. It requires eleven months. 
Your summer i¢ too short. Nature, not 
the laws, denies you this product. 


n relation to hemp? 
you « bounty of 
eght porting your hemp 
from North America, bat will allow ine nothing, 





P8Y_ for growing it here in England.” 


Did ever any North American bring ty 
hemp to England for this bounty? We 
have yet not enough for our own consump- 
tion. We begin to make our own vordage. 
You want to suppress that manofacture, 
and would do it by getting the Taw material 
from us. You want to be supplied with 
hemp for your manufactures, and Russia 
demands money. ne were the imotiven 
for giving what you are pleased to call a 
bounty tous. We thank you for your boun- 
ties, We love you, and therefore must he 
obliged to you for being good to yourselves, 
ou do not encourage raising hemp in Ling- 
Tand, because Jou know it inpoverishes the 
vichest grounds; your landholders are all 
againet it, What you call bounties given 
by Parliament and the socicty, are nothing 
more than inducements offered us, to per- 
surde us to Jeave employments that are 
more profitable, and engage tn such as would 
be less so without your bounty; to quit a 
business profitable to ourselves, and engage 
in one that shall be profitable to you, ‘Tits 
1 the troe spirit of all your bounties. 

Your duties on foreign arucles are from 
the same motives. Pitch, tar, und turpen 
tine used to cost you five pounds a barrel 
when you had them from foreigners, who 
awed you ill into the bargain, thinking you 
could not do without thom.” You gave a 
bounty of five shillings 2 barrel to the colo- 
nies, and they have brought you such plenty 
as to redure the price to ten shillings a bar- 
rel. Take back your bounties when you 

since you upbraid us with them. 

your indigo, pitch, silk, emi tobaccu 
‘where you please, and let us buy our manu- 
factares where we please, I fancy we she!” 
be gainers, As to the great kindness at 
these five handred nd fifty-eight parlie- 
ment jians of Amencan privileges, 
who can forbear smilmg, that has seen the 
Navigation Act, the Hatters’ Act, the Steel- 
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Hammer and Stit-Iron Act, and numberiess 
others restraining our trade, obstructing our 
tanuftctue and forbidding us ee ve of 
the gi b nature, fal guar- 
face may! Can it be imagined, that, if 
we had a reasonable ehare in 
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of you should pay the sum of one shilling! 
Bingh, blush, for shame et your perverse and 
scandalous behaviour !” 

Blush for shame at your own ignorance, 
Mr. Dean, who do not know, that the colo- 


ting them, nies have taxes, and heavy ones of their, 


from time to time, they would thus have own to pay, to support their own civil and 


used us! 

——* And most have seen sbundant 
efore this time to have altered your 
‘hasty and rash opinion.” 


‘We see in you abundance of self-conceit, | 


but no convinomg argument, 
“Have you no concerts or easenblies, no 

play-houses or gaming-houses, now subsisting * 
Have you put down your horee-races and other 
such tike sports and diversions? And is the 
Jurury of your tsbles, and he variety and pro: 
fusion of your wines and Liquors, quite bani 
from among you '* 

This should be a caution to Americans, 
how they indulge for the futere in British | 
laxuries, See here British generosity! : 
The people, who have made you poor by . 
their worthless, T mean useless, commodi- 
ties, would now make you poorer by taxing 

ou; and from the very inability you have 
Yrought on yourselves, by a ality for 
their fashions and modes of living, of which 

they have had the whole profit, would now 

‘urge your ability to pay the taxes they are 

pleased to impose, ject, then, their com- 

merce a8 well as their Prsendod power of 
Be frugal and industrious, and you 
will be free. ‘The luxury of your tab! 
which could be known to the English only 
by your hospitably entertaining them, is by 
grateful rane now made a charge 
ageinst you, and given as a resgon for tax- 
ing you. 

«Be it also allowed, as it is ro 
sorted, that the public debt of the several pro- 
vibees amounts to eight bundred thousand 


pounda sterling’ 

T have heard, Mr. Dean, that you have 
studied political arithmetic more than divi- 
nity, but, by this sample of it, I fear to very 
little purpose. If personal service were the 
matter in question, out of so many millions 
of souls, so raany men might be expected, 
whether here or in America. But wheu 
raising money ia the question, it is not the 
taumber of souls, but the wealth in posses- 
sion, that shows the ability. If we were 
twice a2 numerous a8 the people of Ei 
land, it would not follow that we are 
as able, There are numbers of single 
estates in England, each worth a hundred 
of the best of ours in North America. The 

* city of London alone is worth sll the pro- 
vinces of North America. 


“When each of us pays, one with snother, 
twenty shillings per head, we expect that each 


former butupoa pounds. ‘These never was a sillier 
‘argument. 


military establishments ; and that the ehil- 
lings should not be reckoned upon heads, 


a 


“ Witness our county taxes, militia taxes, 
‘poor taxes, vagrant taxes, bridge taxes, high-road 
and tumpike taxes, watch tsxos, lamp and vca- 
venger taxes, dee. dic. dc.” 

And have we not all these taxes too, a+ 
well a8 you, and our provincial or public 
taxes besides? And over and above, have 
we not new roads to make, new bridges to 
build, churches and colleges to found, and 
a number of other things to do, that your 
fathers have done for you, and which you 
inherit from them, but which we are obliged 
to pay for out of our present labour? 

* We require of you to contribute only one 
shilling to every twenty from each of us. Yes, 
knelt sling to to be spent in you ome 
country, for support of your own civi} ans 
military establishments,” 7 

How fond he is of thie one shilling and 
twenty. Who has desired this of you, and 
who can trust you to lay it out? If you 
are thus to provide for our civil and military 
establishments, what use will there after- 
wards be for our assemblies ? 

“And yet, email and inconsiderable as thin 
share is, you will not pay it. No, you will 
not! and it is at our peril if we demand it! 

_No! we will pay nothing on compul- 
sion. 

“For how, and in what menner, do you prove 
your allegations? Why truly by breaking forth 
into riots and insurrections, and by committing 
every kind of violence that can causo trade to 
stagnate, sad industry to cease,” 

The Americans never brought riots a~ 
arguments. It is unjust to charge two or 
three riots in particular places upon ali 
America. Look for arguments in i- 
tions and remonstrances of the casera ie 
who detest riots, of which there are ten in 
England for one in America. 

“Perhaps you meant to insinuate (though it 


was pradence in you not to speak out), that 
ill-contrived and ill-timed, be- 





the late act was i 
cause it was made at a juncture when neither 
the French were in your rear to frighten, nor 
the English fleets and armies on your front to 
force you to a comphance.” 

It scems a prevailing opinion in England, 
that fear of their French neighbours would 
have kept the colonies im obedience to the 
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Parliament, and that if the French power thousand pounds, which yourseem to think 
had not been subdued, no opposition would so much clear profit to us, when, in fact, 


have been made to the Stamp Act. A 
indless notion. On the contrary, 
the French power continued, to which the 


*Americans might have had recourse in the | from you; the 


el they have ie te 


penny among us, but 

from us a penny’s worth, 
The manufactures they buy are brought 
visions we could, as we 


case of opprestion from Parliament, Pasti- always did, sell elsewhere for as much 


iment would not have dared to oP 
It was the employment of fifty 
men by land anda 

years, to subdue the French only. Halfthe 
jand army were provincials. Sappose the 
British twenty-five thousand hed acted by 


‘themselves, with all the colonies against’ 


them; what time would it heve taken to 


subdue the whole? 


pose them ‘money, Holland, France, and Spain would 
thousand all be gladwf our custom, and pleased tv 
st on the coast, for five see the separation. 


“And after all, and in opite of any thing 


you can do, we in Britain shall sill retain the 


‘Greatest past of your Buropean trale, becauar 
‘wo shall.give a better price for many of your 
comamodities, than you can have any where else, 
and we shall sell to you several of cur manufse- 


“Or shall we give you cntirely up, unless||tares, expecially in the woollen-suff and metal 
yon will submit to be govemed by the sume’ way, on cheaper terms.” 


laws an we are, and pay something towards Qo? 


maintaining yourselves 1” 
The impudence of thie langua 
nies, who have ever maintained 


colonies of Nova Scotia and Georgia, 


whether we are to have no further connexiox 
with you as a dependent atate or colony”— 

Throughout all America English debts 
ara mare easily recovated than in England, 
‘the process being shorter and less ex} ive, 
and land aubject to execution for pay- 
ment of debts. Evidence, taken ¢z parte in 
England, to prove a debt, is allowed in their 
courts, and uring the whole dispute there 
was not one wingle instance of any English 
merchant’s meeting with the least obstrac- 
tion in any process or suit commenced there 
for that purpoae. 

“ Extornally, by being severed from the Bri- 
tish empire, you will be excluded from cotting 
logwood in ‘the bays of Campeachy and Hon- 
duras, from fishing on the banks of Newfound- 
Jund, on the coast of Labrador, or in the bay 
of St. Lawrence, &.” 

‘We have no use for logwood, but to re- 
mit it for your fiueries. We joined in con- 
queting the Bay of St. Lawrence and its 

lependencies. Ag to the Sugar Islands, if 
you won't allow us to trade with them, per- 
haps you will allow them to trade with us; 
or do you intend to starve them? 
keep your bounties, and let us hear no more 
of them ;—and your troops, who never pro- 
tected us against the savages, nor are fit for 
euch @ service;—~and the thres hundred 

43% 





Pray nies, to ci 


Then you will still trade with us! 
But can that be without our trading with 


to colo- you? And how can you bay our oil, if we 

. tn emeelves, caich no whales? 
is astonishing! Except the late attempted 
no 
colony ever received maintenance in any become 
shape from Britain; and the grants to hose 
colonien were mere jobs for the benefit of 
tiniaterial favourites, English or Scotchnen. 
“Whether we are to give you entirely up, 
and, after having obliged you to pay your debts, 


“The leaders of your parties will thon be 


setting all their engines to work, to make fools 
the dupes of fools.” 


Just as they do in England. 


“And instead of having some defend 
them, and those troopa paid by Britain, 
iy nue defend themselves, end pay them- 
eel 


‘To defond them !—To oppress, insult, and 
murder them, as at Boston ! 

“Not to mention that the expenses of your 
civil governments will be necemazily increased : 
and that # fleet more or jess mrust bulong to ench 
Province for guarding their coasts, insuring the 
payment of duties, and the like.” 

These evils are all imeginations of the 
author. The same were predicted to the 
Netherlands, but have never yet happened. 
Bnt all of them together, and many 
more, it would be better to bear them that 
submit to parliamentary taxation, Wemight 
sill have something we could eall our own. 
But, under the power claimed by Parlia- 
ment, we have not a single sixpence. 

‘The 2athor of this pamphlet, Dean Tucker, 
has always been haunted with the fear of 
the seat of government being enon to be re- 
moved to America. He has, in his Treots 
on Commeree, some jast notions in matter~ 
of trade and police, mixed with many wild 
Sud chimerieal fancies totally imaprachcable. 
He once proposed, as a defence of the colo- 

tng the woods for the width of a 
mile all along behind them, that the Jndian~ 
might not be able to eross the cleared part 
without being seen ; for ng that there ix 
a night in every twenty-four hours. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


PASSAGES IN “AN INQUIRY INTO THE NATURE AND CAUSES OF THE 
DISPUTES BETWEEN ,THE BRITISH COLONIES IN AMERICA AND 
THEIR MOTHER COUNTRY.—LONDON, 1769.” 


“Svemaxs power and authority must not, 
cannot, reaide equally every where throughout 
an empire.” 

‘Writers on this subject often confuse them- 
selves with the idea, that all the king’s do- 
minions make one state, which they do not, 
nor ever did since the conquest. Our kin, 
have ever had dominions not subject to 
English parliament. At first the provinces 
of Pr os of which Jersey and Guernsey 
remain, always governer ir own laws, 
appealing to she king in Couneil only, and 
not to our courts ot the House of 


dependent legislatures. By thie means, the 
Temotest parts of 2 great empire may be as 
well governed as the centre; misrule, op- 
pressions of proconsuls, and discontente and 
Tebellions thence arisiny nted. By 
this means the power of a king may be ex- 
tended without inconvenience over territories 
of any dimensions, how great soever, Ame- 
rica was thus happily governed in all its 
different and remote settlements, the 
crown and Soele ewe Aecrcsblies, oT ae 
new politics took place of erning it by 
one Pea which have not eusceoded 





Scotland was in the came situation before |and never will. 


the union. It had the same king, but a 
separate Parliament, and the Parliament of 
England had no jurisdiction over it. Ire- 
Jand the same in truth, though the British 
Parliament has weurped a dominion over it. 
‘The colonies were originally settled in the 
idea of such extrinsic dominions of the 
kang, and of the king only. Hanover ix 
now such a dominion. 

“If each Assembly, in this case, were abso- 
fate, they would, it is evident, form not one 
only, but 0 many different governments per- 
fectly independent of one another.” 

This ie the only clear idea of their real 
present condition. "Fheir only bond of union 
ae the king. 

“Now that of Great Britain beng exactly 
the kind of government I have been spesking 
of, the absolute impossibility of vesting the 





“Should we carry our supposition much fur- 
ther, the inconveniences attending such long 
journeys would be very great, although not in. 
terrupted by water.” 

‘Water, so far from being an obstraction, 
is a means of facilitating such assemblies 
from distant countries. A voyage of three 
thousand miles by sea is more easily por- 
fonned than a journey of one thou by 
jand. 

It is, in my opinion, by no means imprac- 
Scable’to bring representatives conveniently 
from a hy tain but I thiok the 
present mode of letting them govern them- 
selves by their own ‘Absemblita much pre- 
ferable. They will always be better go- 
verned; and the Parliament has business 
enough here with its own internal concerns, 

—~—“ Whether they chould not be allowed 


American Awemblies with an authority in all such a form of government, as will best secure 
respects equal to that of the mother country. |to them their just rights and natural libertics.”” 
‘without actually dismembering the British en-| ‘They have it already. _ All the difficulties 


pire, must naturally occur to every one.” 

it would not be dismembenng it, if it 
never was united, as in truth, it never 
has been. Breaking the present union 
tween England and Scotland would be dis- 
membering the empire; but no soch union 
has yet been formed between Britain and 
the colonies. 

« Where divers remote and distant countries 
are united under one government, an equal and 
fair representation bocomes almost impracti 
‘of, at keast, extremely inconvenient,’ 

ere appears the excellency of the inven- 
tion of colony govecnment, by separate, in- 


et 


have ansen from the Britieh Parliament 
attempting to deprive them of it. 

“Te it not, let me ask, most egregious folly, 
20 loudly to condemn the Stuart family, whe 
would have governed England without a Parha- 
ment, when at the same time we would, almost 
all of us, govern America upon principles not 
‘at all more justifiable 1” 

Very just. Only that the arbitrary go- 
‘yernment of a single person is mote sige, 
than the arbitrary government of a body 
of men. A single man may be afraid or 
ashamned of doing injustice ; a body is never 
either one or the other, if it is strong enough. 
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It cannot apprehend sssassination, and by 
dividing the shame among them, it is so 
litde apiece that no one minds it. 

——“ And consiatenly with our rights of 





I am surprised, that a writer, who, in 
other respecta, appears often very reasonable, 
should talk of our sovereignty over the oolo- 
nies! As if every individual in England 
was a part of a sovereign over America! 


‘The king is the so of all. 

"The Americane think, that, while the 
can retain the right of disposing of their 
‘own money, they sball thereby secure all 
their other ‘rights. They have, therefore, 
not yet disputed your other pretensions. 

«That England has an undeniable right to 
consider Ametica os x part of her dominions is 
a fact, I presume, which can never be ques 
cist tn 


You do, indeed, presume too much, Ame- 
rica és not part of the dominions of England, 
but of the king's dominion, Engl isa 
dominion itvelf, and has no dominions. 

“Twill only observe at present, that it was 

in oe sense, which at first gave 
them being.” 

In some sense! In what sense? They 
‘were not planted at her mse. AB to 
defence, arts of the "8 dominion 
have routually always contributed to the 
defence one of the other. The man in 
America, who contribates sixpence towards 
an armament against the common enemy, 
contributes #8 much to the common protec- 
hae po if he lived in England. 

y have always been ready to contri- 
bute, bat by voluntary grants according to 
their rights; nor bas suy Englishman yet 
had the effrontery to deny this truth. 

“Wf they are at liberty to choose what sums 
to raise, as well as the manner of raising them, 
it is ncazcely to be doubted, that their allowance 
will be found extremely short, And it ix evi 
dent they may, upon this footing, absolutely re- 
fase to poy any taxes at all, And if 80, it 
would be much better for England, if it were 
consistent with ber safety, to diselaim all further 
connexion with them, than to continue her pro- 
tection to them wholly at her own expense.” 

‘Why is it to be doubted, that they will 
not grant what they ought to grant? No 
complaint was ever yet made of their refusal 
or deficiency. He says, if they are not 
without reserve obliged to comply with the 
requisitions of the ministry, they may abso- 
lately refuse to pay any taxes ot all. Let 
him apply this to the British Parliament, 
and the reasouing will equally prove, that 
the Commons ought likewise to 
spoaictely, wit the sequisitions of the mi- 
nistry. Vet I have seen lately the ministry 
demand four shillings in the pound. and the 


'Y subjects of the king, 


it grant but three. Hut Parliaments 
and provincial Assemblies may always be 
safely trusted with this power of refusing 
or granting in part. Ministers will often 
demand too much. But Assemblies, bein, 
‘acquainted properly with the oocasion, wi 
always grant what is necessary. 


ay Aa pro. 
tection is, as E eaid before, mutaal and equal 


in to man’e , the 
colooies have. boon grawa inte all Bia 
wars, and have ancoyed the enemies of 
Britain as much in proportion as any other 
ual in numbers and 
Property. Therefore, this account has al- 
‘ways balanced itself, 

“It may farther be observed, that their pro- 
ceedings are not quite vo rupid and precipitate 
‘an those of the Privy Council ; no that, should 
it be found annecomery, they will have more 
time to petition or make remonstrances. For 
this privilege, the least which a subject can 
anjoy, is not to be denied them.” 

Late oxperience has fully shown, that 
American petitions and remonetrances are 
“ine regarded in Britain. The Privilege 
of petitioning has been attem| to be 
wrested from them. ‘The Assemblivs uniting 
to petition has been called a flagitious af- 
tempt in the ministers’ lettera; and such 
Assemblies as would persist in it have there- 
fore been dissolved. 

It is a joke to talk thus to ns, when we 
know that Parliament, ¢o far from solemnly 
canvassing our petitions, has refused to re- 
ceive or read them, 

Our right of legistation over the American», 
unrepresented an they are, ix the point in quee- 
tion. This right is awerted by most, doubted 
of by some and wholly disclaimed by » few.” 

1 am one of those few ; but am persuaded 
the time is not fur distant, when the few 
will become the many ; for, Magne est renita> 
et prevulebit. 

But, to put the matter m a stronger light. 
the question. 1 think, should be whether we 
have & general right of making sleves, or not.” 

A very proper state of the question. 

“ And the Americans may be treated with a+ 
much equity, and even tendernem, by the Par- 
Tiament of Great Britain. us by their own Assem- 
blies. This, at least, in possible, though perbope 
not very probsble.” 

How ean we Americans believe this, 
when we see almost half the nation payin, 
but one shilling and sixpence in the Leet 
while others pay full four shillings; and 
that there is not virtue and honesty enongh 
1n Parliament to rectify this iniquity? Ho 
can we suppose they will be just to us at 
such a distance, when they are not just to 
one another? It ie not, indeed, as the author 
says, rery probable, ‘The unequal representa- 
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tion, too, that prevails in this kingdom, they 
are so far from having virtue enough to at- 
tempt to remedy, that they make use of it 
a8 an argument why we should heve no 
representation at all. 

To the equity of this measure {an American 
representation in Parliament] the Americana 
themselves, I presume, could heve nothing fairly 
to object.” . 

Provided 1 had‘ an equitable namber 
of plicit allowed them. 

As to those, indeed, which attend the 
elec .g a new Parliamen at they aed 5 

Proper moana, 
though not wholly removed.” 

Let the old membera continue till super- 
veded by new ones from America. 

* But should the king of any time be disposed 
‘to dissolve his Parliament, and convene « now 
une, as hath been often done, only at 
‘weeks’ notice, this, upon the same footing, could 
not be effected.” 

By the above it might. 





‘Let the members be chosen by the Ame~ 
rican Assemblies, and dispated elections 
settled there, if any; but there wold be 
none. 


“Te is not in the least, at this time, 


that on American representation will ever be the 


convened in Engiand.’ 


I think 60 too; where neither side approve 


4 match, it is not likely to be made. 

“They will be almost wholly excluded the 
benefit of private octs, by resson of the um- 
maserate expense.” 

‘They may make them at home. The ex- 
pense of private acts in England is shame- 
fully great. 

——* The repairing of nghwaye, making 
river uavigeble, end ‘cutting eanele, with 
‘variety of other things of the like kind, wherein 
expense be supplied chiefly, if not wholly, by 
private persons.” 

All this may be done by their own laws 
at home. 

“Thia mode of compromise mey ax well be 
waived, as it cannot be effected, it is ovident, 
without immense trouble,”” 

Very little, 

_ “And if they should be divided in their sen- 


‘timente. it, and uncertain what measures 
Seg nt be mtr to 
we Poe 
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‘Then leave it as it is. It was very well, 
‘ill you attempted alterations and novelties. 

«In respect to the article of lovying taxes, it 
should be desmed only e mstter of grace, to be 
resumed at pleasure.” 

Your humble serrant! Wa thank you 
for nothing. ‘Keep up your claim, and make 
the most of it. 

“To be placed upon a level with the rest of 
the subjects of the British crown, is the utmost 
the colonies can challenge !” 

No. ‘They may challenge all that was 
promised them by charters to encourage 
them to settle there. They have performed 
their part of the contract, and therefore 
have a right to expect a performance of the 
other part. They have, by the riske and 
expenses they have incurred, additional 
merit, and are therefore to be considered av 


fow above the level of other rubjects, 


“We cannot otherwise maintain our sove- 
‘reignty over it, unlew our exfety were actually 
‘at stake and absolutely required it.” 

Lam quite sick of our sovereignty. Your 
safety is only endangered by quarrelling 
with the colonies; not by leaving them to 
the free enjoyment of their own Mberties, 

“They, who first migrated from England w 
settle in Americe, well knew, I prevame, 
‘were still to continue the subjects of the mame 
government.” 


‘They well knew the contrary. ‘They 
would never hare gones if tat ad bos 

case. They: your government, 
which oppressed them, if they carried 


four ronment with them, and of course 
your laws, they had better have stayed and 
endured the oppression at home, and ant 
have added to it all the hardships of making 
a new settlement. They carried not your 
lawa; but, hed they carried your govem- 
Tent and lawe, would now have been 
subject to spiritual courts, tythes, church 
acta of parliament, game acts, &e. &., 
which they are not, and never were since 
their being out of the realm. 


* They knew they were not to be independ- 
ent” 


‘They were to depend on the king only. 
“For no one, imagine, would doubt, if their 
charters granted them an inconsistent power, but 
that they might be justly cancelled ; as no go- 
‘ernment can be supposed to alienate preroge- 
tives necenmry to its safe existence.” 
Every government is supposed to be 
conpoe mentis when it grants charters, and 
not be allowed to plead insanity. If 
‘ou bresk the charters, or violate them, you 
Hesel ‘ve all ties between ua. 
‘However, x right of soversignty in this case 
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‘wo may undeniably claim and vindicate; though 
we might exfely grant them independency.” 

You may claim it; but you have not. 
never had, nor, I trust, ever will have it. 
‘You, that is, the people of England, cennot 

t the Americans independency of the 
ne It can never be, but with his consent 
and theirs, 

——“ Preserving our sovereignty over them, 
although at the expense of ae, portion of 
their natural prerogatives, They partly consist 
of our own plantations, and partly of the con- 
quests we have made from = nation in whose 
hands it would have been dangerous for us to 
have continued.” 

Our soversigaty! Qur sovereignty for 
ever. Of their, not our plantations. The 
conquesta may be yours partly; but they 
are partly 
nies, who joined their forces with yours in 
equal proportion. i 

“ Our very being, therefore, at least a8 0 free 
people, depends upon our retention of them.” | 

Take care, then, how you use them. 

“‘They aro now treated as childrn, Their 
complaints are heard, and grievances redressed. 
But then they would be treated rather as alavos, 
having the swords of their masters 
held at their throsta, if they should presume to 
offer half the indignities to the officers of the 
French crown, which they have often with im- 
punity dane to those of the British.” 

‘Tho direct contrary is true; they are not 
redressed; they are refused to be heard. 

oppressions and insults are continually 
added. TBoglish swords are now held at 
our throats. Every step is taking to con- 
vince us, that there is no difference in go- 
‘vernment. 

“ Nay, they have Assemblies of their own to 
redress their grievances.” 

It is well they have. 

« And if that should be dove, what marka of 
sovereignty will they allow us to enjoy? What 
sort of claim will they indulge us with? Only, 
T anppose, a mere titular one. And if wo, would 
‘they then expect, that we should still protect 
them with our forces by sea and land? Or will 
they themselves maintain an army and navy 
sufficient for that purpose? This they cer 
tainly at present are not able to do, if they were 
not sheltered by the wings of Great Britain.” 

‘What would you have? Would you, the 
psople of England, be subjects and kings at 
the same time? Don’t be under an: 
hensions for them, They will find allies 
and friends somewhere; and it will be worth 
ng one’s while to make them enemies, or to 
attack so poor @ people, so numerous, and 
80 well armed, 

«Nor is there any reason to epprehend, that 
they vbould be at all formidable to England; 38 

Vow, ii. 3T 





nests belonging to the colo- rel 


* thin article at present is 
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the number [of American representatives in Par- 
Hiament] might be limited, as thoes of 
Souhad were at he wei 

A proper limitation can only be this, that 
they shall from time to time have auch a 
number of additional members, as are pro- 
portioned to their increasing share of the 
taxes and numbers of people. 

“An exact estimate can scarcely be made 
of what expense their protection stande in to 
Great Britain.” 

The protection is mutual. They are 
always in time of war at as meh s se 
as we necessary to protect themselves ; 
first, by the troopa and armed ships they 
raise and equip; secondly, by the higher 
Brice they pay for all commodities, wher 

jrawn inio war by English European quar- 








3 thirdly, by obstructions to the vent 
of their produce by general embargo. 
“They are justly chargesble with » certain 
pertion of the civil list ; for this most indubita- 
bly constitutes a part of government. How 
in 


ia not now my business to inquire.” 


Iwill tell you how it is managed. The 
colonies rasintain their governors, who are 


ly the king’s representatives; and the king 


receives 3 quitrent from the lands in most 
of the colonies. 

“Tn many parts they are litle, or 
nothing at all inferior in respect af their con~ 
venionces to the mother country.” 

As these differences cannot be known in 
Pasliament here, how can you proportion 
and vary your taxes of America so as to 
make them equal and fair? It would be 


undertaking what you are not qualified for, 
ws els cing what you have no right to 
lo. 


“Yet it must be granted, that they know best 
the state of their own funds, and what taxes 
they ean afford to pay.” 

‘And yet you would be meddling. 

“It in very certain, thet England is entitled 
to « great deal of gralitnde from her colonies.” 

‘The English are eternally harping on this 
string, the great obligation the colonies are 
under for protection from the French. I 
have shown, already, that the defence was 
mutual. Every inan in England, and every 
man’s estate, have been defended. from the 


French ; but is it sense to tell any particular 
man, “The nation has ‘incured debt of 


agpre- one hundred and forty-eight millions to pro- 


tect you and your estate; and therefore you 
owe 8 great deal of gratitude to the nation 7 
He will say, and justly, “I paid my pro- 
ion, and’ 1 nmi under no obligation. 
Fite colonies, as T hare shown in preceding 
notes, have always paid more in various 
ways, and besides extending your trade 
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sometimes (from which you exclude the 
colonies), and for whims about the balance 
of power, and for the eske of continental 
eonnexions in which they were ly 
unconcermed, On the other , they 

* have, from their first settlement, had wars 
in America, in which they never engaged 
you. The French have never been their 
enemies, but on your account. 

"That the late war was chiefly cindled end 
eartied on, on your sccount, can scarcely be 
denied.” 

Te is denied. 

——“By the steps they seem to take to shake 
off our worereiguiy 

Our soversiguty again! This writer, like 
the Genoese queens of Corsica, deems hin- 
self a sprig of royalty! 

dependent 





«For as soon as they are no longer 
upon England, they may be ascured they will 
immediately become dependent upon France.” 
‘We are assured of the cont 7» Weak 
states, that are poor, are as aafe as great 
ones that are rich, ‘They are not objects of 
envy. The trade, that may be carried on 


ship. ‘The smallest states may have 
allies; and the mutual jealousies of great 
‘nations contribate to their security. 


———“And whatever reasons there might 
exit to dis them in our favour in prefer- 
ence to the French; yet, how far these would 
operate, no one can pretend to say.” 

‘Then be careful not to use them ill, It 
ie a better reason for using them kindly. 
That love, can retain their fiieodship. 
‘our sovereignty will be of no use if the 
people hate you, Keeping them in obe- 
dience will cost you more than your profits 
from them amount to. 

“Te ia not, indeed, for their jealousy of their 
nights and Liberties, bat for their riotous and 
seditios manner of asserting them.” 

Do you Englishmen then pretend to cen- 
‘sure the colonies for riots at home! 
L have seen, within a year, riots in the coun- 
‘try about corn; riots about elections; riots 
about work-houses; riots of colliers; riots 
of weavers; riots of coal-heavers ; riots of 
sawyer ; riots of sailore; riots of Wilkes- 
ites; riots of government chairmen; riots 
of smugglers, in which custom-house officers 
and exclsemen have been murdered, the 
armed vessels and troops fired at, &. 

if one mob rises, and breaks a 
dows, or tars and feathers a single 
rascally informer, it is called rebellion ; 

troops and fieeta must be sent, and military 
execation talked of, a8 the decentest thing 
tin the world. Here, iadeed, one 

think riots part of the sede of government. 








rest this very 


them, makes them objects of friend- been, 
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« And if she hed not thoaght proper to centre 
‘almost all her care, as ehe has done, upon mak- 
ing the late poace, in procuring them a safe e2- 
tablishment, and to sacrifice to it, in » manner, 
every other object, she might, at least, expect 
from them a more decent and dutiful demean- 
our” : 

Tn the last war America kept up twenty- 
five thousand men at her own cost for five 
years, and spent man millions. Her sroope 
were in all battles, all service. Thouwan 
of her youth fella sacrifice. The crown 
gained an immense extent of territory, and 
@ great uumber of new subjects. Britain 
gained anew market for her manufactures, 
and recovered and secured the old one among 
the Indians, which the French had inter- 
ropted and annihilated. But what did the 
Americans gain, except that safe eatablish- 
ment, which they are now so taunted with ? 
Lands were divided among none of them, 
‘The very fishery, which they fought to ob- 
tain, they ere now restrained in. "The plun- 
der of the Havana was not for them, And 
safe establishment they might a» 
well have had by treaty with the French. 
their neighbours, who would probably have 
ly made and continued their friends, 


great _ had not been for their connexion with 


ritain. 

“And it seldom happens, that any one fares 
the better for bis insolence.” = 

‘Thea don't be insolent with your power. 

“For should matters on all xides, sa T hope 
they never will, be carried to extremities,  can- 
not take upon me to ssy bat England may yet 
produce both a Ministry and Parliement, that 
‘would rather ebare them once more with the 
French, than totally relinquich her present pre- 
tensions.” 

‘We have been often threatened with this 
wise measure of returning Canada to France. 
Do it hen 38 please. Had the French 
power, which you were five years subduing 
with twenty-five thousand regolars, and 
twenty-five thousand of us to help you, 
continued at our backs ready to support and 
assist us, whenever we might think proper 
to resist your oppressions, you would never 
have noe 8 Stamp Act for us; you 
would not have dared to use us as you have 
done. If it be 80 politic 2 measure to have 
some st hand (ae the notion is) to keep 

jecte in obedience, then give of 
Yetand to the French to plant. ep tent ano 
ther French colony in the Highlands, to keep 
rebellions Scotland in order. Plant another 
on Tower Hill, to restrain your own mobe. 
‘There never was a notion more ridiculous, 
Don’t you see the advantage you may have. 
if you preserve our connexion? The fifty 
‘thousand men and the fleet employed in 
America, during the last war are now 60 
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much atrength at liberty to be employed 
elsewhere. . od ier 

“The logialative power of svery kingdom or 
cmopire should centre in ons supreme assembly.” 

Distinguish here what may be convenient 
som what is fac, Before the union it was 
thought convenient, and long wished for, 
thet the two kingdoms should join in one 
parliament, Bat, till that union was formed, 
‘the fact was that their parliaments were dis- 
unct, and the Britieh Parliament would not 
make laws for Sootland. The same fact 
uow subsists in America. ‘The parliaments 
and states are distinct , but the British Par- 
Nament has tuken advantage of our mino- 
nity, and osurped powers not belonging to it. 

“Tt would be amiss, perhaps, to ask them 
what bounds they would be content to fix to 
their claims snd demends upon us, as hitherto 
they poem to be at @ lous where to stop.” 

‘They only desire, that you woold leave 
them where you found them; repeal all 
your taxing laws, and return to requisitions 
‘where you would have aids from them. 

“| must freely own, that whatever opinion I 
aay have of their right, 1 certainly have not 
quite os favourable one of their conduct, which 
‘often is either consistent nor pradent.” 

‘They think the same of yours, 

“Ef hey re realy wing we shoal sarin 
any acts of sovereignty among a 

mpedten they bave ef riotously rensted might 
ot improperly, perhaps. have been allowed bet- 
ter quarter.” 

Leave the king, who alone ie the sove- 
reign, to exercise his acts of sovereignty in 
appointing their governors, and in approving 
or disapproving their laws. But do you 
leave it to their choice to trade elsewhere 
for commodities; to go to another shop? 
No! you aay they shall bay of you, or no- 
body. 

“Nor should mere custom, ncr sny charter 
or law in being, be allowed any great weight mm 
the decsion of this pomt.” = # 
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The charters are sacred. Violate them, 
and then the present bond of union (the 
kingly power over us) will be broken. 

“The Americana may insist upon the same 
rights, privileges, and exemptions, os are allowed. 
the Irish, because of the similanty, if not wden- 
tnty, of their connexions with us.” 

Surely the Americans deserve a litle 
= prod put yout w the trouble 

expense of conquering them, as Ireland 
tas dane three times over. ‘They never 
were in rebellion.—I speak now of the na- 
tive Irish. The English families settled 
there lost no rights by their merit in con- 
quering that country. 

“But if sny distinction were to be made, 
most cenainly, of the two nstions, the Ame- 
fricans are least entitled to any lenity on that 
score.” 

LT wonder much at this + mont certainly.” 


~The terms sbe may not think sale and pro- 

to grant the Irish, che may judge full as 

erous and umprudent to grant the Ameri. 
cans. 


It is very imprudent to deprive America 
of any of her privileges. If her commerce 
and friendship are of any importance to you, 
they are to be had on no other terms, than 
leaving her ia the full enjoyment of her 
rights, 

“Long defore we could send among them 
any considerable number of forces, they might 
do a great deal of mischief, if not actually over- 
‘tam all order and government.” 

will take care to preserve order and 
government for their own sakes. 

“4 Several other reasons might be offered, why 
the seme measures, in regarl to both nations, 
might not be altogrtner alike convenient and 
sdvisable.” 


‘Where you cannot so conveniently use 
force, there you should endeavour to secure 
affection, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


PASSAGES IN A PAMPHLET, 


“THE TRUE CONSTITUTIONAL MEANS FOR PUTTING AN END TO THE 
DISPUTES BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES. LONDON, 1769.” 





~Eveaxr subject must acknowledge, at some entertainments the attendants have sp- 
‘that the directive influence of the British state peared almost as numerous as the guests.” 


remmains with the British logislatare, who sre the ~— Was not the gold first purchased by the 


-oniy proper judges of what concerns the general produce of his land, obtained by hard labour? 
welfure of the whole empire’ - Id drop from the clouds in Virginia 

The British state is only the island of into the laps of the indolent? ‘Their very 
Great Britain; the British legislature are jasing plate and other superfluities from 


andoabtedly the only proper jadges of what England is one meana of disabling them 
concerns the welfare of that ‘state; but the from paying taxes to England. Would you 
Trish legislature are the proper judges of have it both in meal and malt? It has been 
what concerns the Irish state, and the Ame- a great folly in the Americans to entertsin 
tican legislatures of what conceras the Ame- English gentlemen with a splendid hospi- 
niean states respectively. By * the whole | tality ill suited to their circumstances; 
empire” does this writer mean all the king’s which they excited no other grateful aenti- 
dominions? If ao, the British Parliaments ments in their guests, than that of a desire 
should aleo govern the isles of Jersey and to tax the landlord. 

Guernsey, and Hanover; bat this is not 80. — «Tt cannot be deemed exorbitant considering 

“But the land tax, which I have proposed, is their traffic with the French sugur-islands, ax 
mite very nature unoppressive, and is eqaally well ss with our own; and this will moke the 
well suited to the poorest as to the richest pro- whole of their importations four millions per 
vince of the British empire.” annum” 

‘This writer seems ignorant, that every This is arguing the riches of a people 

colony bas its own civil ond railitary eota: from their extravagance; the very tog 
blishment to provide for; a. ns that keeps them poor. 
“bridges to make; churches an ic « "The inhabitants of Great Britain pay above 
cht to erect; and brie he separately thirteen millions sterling very yeur, including 
tax them, moreover, with a tax on lands: andthe ‘a ‘two srticles which 
‘qual to what is paid io Britain! the bonian ae skecps bose? 

“The colonists must possess 2 luxuriant A turnpike tax is no burthen, ss the tumn- 
abundance to be able to double their inhabitants pie gives more benetit than it takes. And 
ym 90 ahort a space. ought the rich in Britain, who have made 

How does thie appear? Is not a mere such numbers of poor by engrossin all the 
competence sufficient for this pu: 1 If small divisions of land, and who the 
America will consent to pey thus its propor- labourers and working people poor by ‘fimit. 
tion of British taxes, will Britain pay out ing their Yrages,—ought those gentry to 
of the whole all the American taxes? Or complain of the burden of maintaining the 
18 America to pay both? Boor that hare worked for them af cureason- 

“The produce of the planters purchoses for ably low rates elr lives? As well 
them what others buy with gold and silver; but it the planter complain of his being 
even seversl of the colonists of the rank of obliged to maintain his poor negroes, when 
good livers have often been seen to pay the price they grow old, are sick, or lame, and unable 
of w negro with gold. As instances of Virgi- to provide for themselves. 
nian luxury, I have been assured, that there are “For though all pay by the same law, yet 
few families there withgut some plate; and that none can be required to pay beyond his ability ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


aHU UAE LUTE LOM WHENCE ENO Cax is raised, is, 
in the colonics that are least inhabited, just a0 
able to bear the burden imposed, as in the most 
popelous country of Great Britain.” 

‘The colonies are almost always conaidered 
by these ignorant, flimsy writers, as unwill- 
ing to contribute to the general’ exigonci 

forte ailing, bat will bere tho gros 
jways willing, bat will bave i 

of thoir own Sroney themselves pin whi 

thay are right for various reasons. 

“ They would be content to teke Isnd from 
‘ws gratuitously.” 

‘What land have they ever taken from 
yout The Isnds did not to the 
‘crown, but to the Indians, of w! the 
colonists either purchased them at their 
own expense, or conquered them without 
assistance from Britain. The 

to settle the American lands, | 
pense of settlement, are more than equiva- 
‘ent for what was of no value to Britain 
without a first settlement. 

“The rental of the lands in Great Britain 
‘and Ireland amounts to sbout twenty-two mil- 
tons; but the rental of the same extent of 
‘sands in Ametica w not probably one million 
sterling.” 

‘What signifies extent of unsettled lands, 
chat produce nothing t 


vie ane 


: - 


sit 
“ [beg to know if the rotums of any traffic 
he rotuns of Seas ae Pet cent, a 
= mea coil and 

How little dhs politician knows of agri- 


culture! Is there 
edt sny county where ten 
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